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Processing Fads and Fashions: Ап Organization- 
Set Analysis of Cultural Industry Systems’ 


Paul M. Hirsch 
Indiana University 


Organizations engaged in the production and mass distribution of 
“cultural” items are often confronted by highly uncertain environ- 
ments at their input and output boundaries. This paper outlines 
the structure and operation of entrepreneurial organizations in the 
most speculative segments of three cultural industries: book pub- 
lishing, phonograph records, and motion pictures. Commercial cul- 
tural products are conceived as nonmaterial goods, directed at a 
mass public of consumers, for whom they serve an esthetic, rather 
than a clearly utilitarian purpose. Three adaptive "coping" strat- 
egies are set forth and examined: the deployment of “contact” men 
to organizational boundaries; overproduction and differential pro- 
motion of new items; and the cooptation of mass-media gate- 
keepers. The concept of an "industry system" is proposed as a 
useful frame of reference in which to trace the filtering of new 
products and ideas as they flow from producer to consumer and in 
which to examine relations among organizations. This substantive 
area, seldom viewed from an organizational perspective, is then 
related to a growing body of literature in the subfield of inter- 
organizational relations. 


Some years ago I had the opportunity to study rather extensively and at 
first hand the women's fashion industry. I was forcibly impressed by the 
fact that the setting or determination of fashion takes place actually 
through an intense process of selection. At a seasonal opening of a major 
Parisian fashion house there may be presented a hundred or more designs 
of women's evening wear before an audience of from one to two hundred 
buyers. The managerial corps of the fashion house is able to indicate a 
group of about thirty designs of the entire lot, inside of which will fall the 
small number, usually about six to eight designs, that are chosen by the 
buyers, but the managerial staff is typically unable to predict this small 
number on which the choices converge. Now, these choices are made by the 
buyers—a highly competitive and secretive lot—independently of each 
other and without knowledge of each other’s selections. Why should their 


1 This paper was developed in connection with a study of the popular music in- 
dustry and its audience conducted at the Survey Research Center, University of 
Michigan, under the supervision of Dr. Stephen B. Withey and supported by grant 
numbers 1-RO1-MH17064-01 and 1-FO1-MH48847-01 from the National Institute 
of Mental Health. I wish to thank Edward O. Laumann, Albert J. Reiss, Jr., Randall 
Collins, Theodore L. Reed, David R. Segal, and an anonymous reviewer for critical 
comments on an earlier version of this paper, presented at the sixty-fifth annual 
meeting of the American Sociological Association, August 1970. 
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choices converge on a few designs as they do? When the buyers were asked 
why they chose one dress in preference to another—between which my in- 
experienced eye could see no appreciable difference—the typical, honest, 
yet largely uninformative answer was that the dress was "stunning." 
[Blumer 1969, pp. 278-79] 


The preselection of goods for potential consumption is a feature com- 
mon to all industries. In order for new products or ideas to reach con- 
sumers, they must first be processed favorably through a system of 
organizations whose units filter out a large proportion of candidates 
before they arrive at the consumption stage (Barnett 1953). Much 
theory and research on complex organizations is concerned with isolated 
aspects of this process by which innovations flow through organization 
systems—such as the relation of research and development units to the 
.industrial firm (Burns and Stalker 1961; Wilensky 1968); or problems 
encountered by public agencies attempting to implement new policy de- 
cisions (Selznick 1949; Bailey and Mosher 1968; Moynihan 1969). 

Most studies of the "careers" of innovations, however, treat only the 
invention and the ultimate adoption stages as problematic. The "through- 
put" sector, comprised of organizations which filter the overflow of 
information and materials intended for consumers, is generally ignored? 
Literature on the diffusion of innovations, for example, is concerned 
solely with the reception accorded a new product by consumers sub- 
sequent to its release into the marketplace by sponsoring organizations 
(Rogers 1962). From an organizational perspective, two questions per- 
taining to any innovation are logical prior to its experience in the 
marketplace: (1) by what criteria was it selected for sponsorship over 
available alternatives? and (2) might certain characteristics of its 
organizational sponsor, such as prestige or the size of an advertising 
budget, substantially aid in explaining the ultimate success or failure of 
the new product or idea? 

In modern, industrial societies, the production and distribution of 
both fine art and popular culture entail relationships among a complex 
network of organizations which both facilitate and regulate the innova- 
tion process. Each object must be “discovered,” sponsored, and brought 
to public attention by entrepreneurial organizations or nonprofit agencies 
before the originating artist or writer can be linked successfully to the 
intended audience. Decisions taken in organizations whose actions can 
block or facilitate communication, therefore, may wield great influence 
over the access of artist and audience to one another. The content of a 
nation’s popular culture is especially subject to economic constraints 


2A notable exception is Alfred Chandler’s classic study of corporate innovation 
(1962). In the areas of fine art and popular culture, this problem has been noted 
by Albrecht (1968), Barnett (1959), Baumol and Bowen (1968), and Gans (1966). 
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due to the larger scale of capital investment required in this area to link 
creators and consumers effectively.’ 

'This paper will outline the structure and operation of entrepreneurial 
organizations engaged in the production and mass distribution of three 
types of "cultural" items: books, recordings, and motion pictures. Entre- 
preneurial organizations in cultural industries confront a set of problems 
especially interesting to students of interorganizational relations, mainly: 
goal dissensus, boundary-spanning role occupants with nonorganizational 
norms, legal and value constraints against vertical integration, and, 
hence, dependence on autonomous agencies (especially mass-media gate- 
keepers) for linking the organization to its customers. In response to 
environmental unceriainties, mainly a high-risk element and changing 
patterns of distribution, they have evolved a rich assortment of adaptive 
"coping" strategies and, thus, offer a promising arena in which to develop 
and apply tentative propositions derived from studies of other types of 
organizations and advanced in the field of organization studies. Our focal 
organizations (Evan 1963) are the commercial publishing house, the 
movie studio, and the record company. My description of their operation 
is based on information and impressions gathered from (1) an extensive 
sampling of trade papers directed at members of these industries, pri- 
marily: Publishers Weekly, Billboard, and Variety; (2) 53 open-ended 
interviews with individuals at all levels of the publishing, recording, and 
broadcasting industries; and (3) a thorough review of available 
secondary sources. 


DEFINITIONS AND CONCEPTUAL FRAMEWORK 


Cultural products may be defined tentatively as “nonmaterial” goods 
directed at a public of consumers, for whom they generally serve an 


З Аз Lane (1970a, p. 240) puts it, a central sociological question is the extent to 
which sponsoring organizations “manage and control values and knowledge rather 
than simply purvey." An organizational approach to the study of American mass 
culture suggests that changes in content can be caused by shrinking markets only 
partially due to shifts in consumer taste preferences. Industry observers see increased 
public access since 1955 to “art” films (Houston 1963; Gubeck 1969) and popular- 
song lyrics with protest themes (Carey 1969) as reflecting the near-total loss of a 
once-dependable audience, whose unchanged predispositions now receive confirmation 
from television fare. The advent of television forced movie exhibitors and radio- 
Station managers to relinquish the majority audience and alter program content to 
attract minority subcultures previously neglected for economic reasons. The pro- 
duction of “rock 'n' rol” records and films by independent producers was stimulated 
by unprecedented opportunity for radio air play and exhibition (Hirsch 1971). 
While the altered content represents the best market share now available to many 
producers and distributors, it is directed at the teenage and intellectual markets, 
respectively, and not to former patrons. 


*Large firms and record-industry personnel are disproportionately represented. 
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esthetic or expressive, rather than a clearly utilitarian function. Insofar 
as one of its goals is to create and satisfy consumer demand for new fads 
and fashions, every consumer industry is engaged to some extent in the 
production of cultural goods, and any consumer good can thus be placed 
along the implied continuum between cultural and utilitarian products. 
The two poles, however, should be intuitively distinct. Movies, plays, 
books, art prints, phonograph records, and pro football games are pre- 
dominantly cultural products; each is nonmaterial in the sense that it 
embodies a live, one-of-a-kind performance and/or contains a unique set 
of ideas. Foods and detergents, on the other hand, serve more obvious 
utilitarian needs. The term “cultural organization" refers here only to 
profit-seeking firms producing cultural products for national distribution. 
Noncommercial or strictly local organizations, such as university presses 
and athletic teams, respectively, are thus excluded from consideration, A 
fundamental difference between entrepreneurial organizations and non- 
profit agencies is summarized by Toffler (1965, pp. 181-82): 


In the non-profit sector the end-product is most frequently a live perfor- 
mance—a concert, a recital, a play. If for purposes of economic analysis 
we consider a live performance to be a commodity, we are immediately 
struck by the fact that, unlike most commodities offered for sale in our 
society, this commodity is not standardized. It is not machine made. Tt is a 
handicrafted item. . . . Contrast the output of the non-profit performing 
arts with that of the record manufacturer. He, too, sells what appears to 
be a performance. But it is not. It is a replica of a performance, a mass- 
produced embodiment of a performance. . . . The book publisher, in effect, 
does the same. The original manuscript of the poem or novel represents the 
author's work of art, the individual, the prototype. The book in which it is 
subsequently embodied is a [manufactured] replica of the original. Its 
form of production is fully in keeping with the level of technology in the 
surrounding society. 


Our frame of reference is the cultural industry system, comprised of all 
organizations engaged in the process of filtering new products and ideas 
as they flow from "creative" personnel in the technical subsystem to the 
managerial, institutional, and societal levels of organization (Parsons 
1960). Each industry system is seen as a single, concrete, and stable net- 
work of identifiable and interacting components. The concept of organi- 
zation levels, proposed initially to analyze transactions within the 
boundaries of a single, large-scale organization, is easily applied to the 
analysis of interorganizational systems. Artist and mass audience are 
linked by an ordered sequence of events: before it can elicit any 
audience response, an art object first must succeed in (0) competition 
against others for selection and promotion by an entrepreneurial organiza- 
tion, and then in (Б) receiving mass-media “coverage in such forms as 
book reviews, radio-station air play, and film criticism. It must be 
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ordered by retail outlets for display or exhibition to consumers and, 
ideally, its author or performer will appear on television talk shows? and 
be written up as an interesting news story. Drawing on a functionalist 
model of organizational control and facilitation of innovations proposed 
by Boskoff (1964), we view the mass media in their gatekeeping role as a 
primary “institutional regulator of innovation." 

A number of concepts and assumptions implicit in this paper are taken 
from the developing field of interorganizational relations and elaborated 
on more fully by Thompson (1967).9 Studies in this emerging tradition 
typically view all phenomena from the standpoint of the organization 
under analysis. It seldom inquires into the functions performed by the 
organization for the social system but asks rather, as a temporary 
partisan, how the goals of the organization may be constrained by 
society. The organization is assumed to act under norms of rationality, 
and the subject of analysis becomes its forms of adaptation to constraints 
imposed by its technology and “task environment.” The term “organiza- 
tion-set" has been proposed by Evan (1963) as analogous to the role-set 
concept developed by Merton (1957) for analyzing role relationships: 


Instead of taking a particular status as the unit of analysis, as Merton does 
in his role-set analysis, I take . . . an organization, or a class of organiza- 
tions, and trace its interactions with the network of organizations in its 
environment, i.e., with elements of its organization-set. As a partial social 
system, a focal organization depends on input organizations for various 
types of resources: personnel, matériel, capital, legality, and legitimacy. . . . 
The focal organization in turn produces a product or a service for a market, 
an audience, a client system, etc, [Evan 1963, рр. 177-79] 


After examining transactions between the focal organization and elements 
of its task environment," we will describe three adaptive strategies devel- 
oped by cultural organizations to minimize uncertainty. Finally, varia- 
tions within each industry will be reviewed. 


INPUT AND OUTPUT ORGANIZATION-SETS 


The publishing house, movie studio, and record company each invests 
entrepreneurial capital in the creations and services of affiliated organiza- 
tions and individuals at its input (product selection) and output 
(marketing) boundaries. Each effects volume sales by linking individual 


5 An excellent, first-person account of this experience is provided by Cowan (1970). 


6 For a more far-ranging consideration of the genesis and life cycle of fads and 
fashions from the standpoint of classic sociological theories, see Meyersohn and Katz 
(1957), Blumer (1968), and Denzin (1970). 


TA focal organization's task environment consists of other organizations located on 
its input and output boundaries. 
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creators and producer organizations with receptive consumers and mass- 
media gatekeepers. New material is sought constantly because of the 
rapid turnover of books, films, and recordings. 

Cultural organizations constitute the managerial subsystems of the 
industry systems in which they must operate. From a universe of in- 
novations proposed by "artists" in the "creative" (technical) subsystem, 
they select (“discover”) a sample of cultural products for organizational 
sponsorship and promotion. A distinctive feature of cultural industry 
Systems at the present time is the organizational segregation of func- 
tional units and subsystems. In the production sector, the technical and 
managerial levels of organization are linked by boundary-spanning talent 
scouts—for example, acquisitions editors, record “producers,” and film 
directors —located on the input boundary of the focal organization. 

То this point, cultural industries resemble the construction industry 
and other organization systems characterized by what Stinchcombe 
(1959) calls “craft administration of production." The location of pro- 
fessionals in the technical subsystem, and administrators in the mana- 
gerial one, indicates that production may be organized along craft rather 
than bureaucratic lines (Stinchcombe 1959). In the cultural industry 
system, lower-level personnel (artists and talent scouts) are accorded 
professional status and seldom are associated with any one focal organi- 
zation for long time periods. Although company executives may tamper 
with the final product of their collaborations, contracted artists and 
talent scouts are delegated the responsibility of producing marketable 
creations, with little or no interference from the front office beyond the 
setting of budgetary limits (Peterson and Berger 1971). Due to wide- 
spread uncertainty over the precise ingredients of a best-seller formula, 
administrators are forced to trust the professional judgment of their 
employees. Close supervision in the production sector is impeded by 
ignorance of relations between cause and effect.2 A highly placed spokes- 
man for the recording industry (Brief 1964, pp. 4—5) has stated the 
problem as follows: 


We have made records that appeared to have all the necessary ingredients 
—artist, song, arrangements, promotion, etc.—to guarantee they wind up 
as best sellers... . Yet they fell flat on their faces. On the other hand we 
have produced records for which only a modest success was anticipated 
that became runaway best sellers. . . . There are a large number of com- 
panies in our industry employing a large number of talented performers 
and creative producers who combine their talents, their ingenuity and their 
creativity to produce a record that each is sure will captivate the American 


8 Production" here refers to the performances or manuscripts created by artists and 
talent scouts for later replication in the form of books, film-negative prints, and 
phonograph records. The physical manufacture of these goods is sufficiently amen- 
able to control as to be nearly irrelevant to our discussion. 
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public. The fact that only a small proportion of the output achieves hit 
status is not only true of our industry. ... There are no formulas for pro- 
ducing a hit record . . . just as there are no pat answers for producing hit 
plays, or sell-out movies or best-selling books. 


Stinchcombe's (1959, 1968) association of craft administration with 
a minimization of fixed overhead costs is supported in the case of cul- 
tural organizations. Here, we find, for example, artists (i.e. authors, 
singers, actors) contracted on a royalty basis and offered no tenure be- 
yond the expiration of the contract. Remuneration (less advance pay- 
ment on royalties) is contingent on the number of books, records, or 
theater tickets sold affer the artist's product is released into the market- 
place? In addition, movie-production companies minimize overhead by 
hiring on a per-picture basis and renting sets and costumes as needed 
(Stinchcombe 1968), and publishers and record companies frequently 
subcontract out standardized printing and record-pressing jobs. 

The organization of cultural industries’ technical subsystems along 
craft lines is a function of (a) demand uncertainty and (5) a “cheap” 
technology. Demand uncertainty is caused by: shifts in consumer taste 
preferences and patronage (Gans 1964; Meyersohn and Katz 1957); 
legal and normative constraints on vertical integration (Conant 1960; 
Brockway 1967); and widespread variability in the criteria employed by 
mass-media gatekeepers in selecting cultural items to be awarded cover- 
age (Hirsch 1969). A cheap technology enables numerous cultural or- 
ganizations to compete in producing a surplus of books, records, and 
low-budget films on relatively small capital investments. The cost of 
producing and manufacturing a new long-play record or hard-cover book 
for the general public is usually less than $25,000 (Brief 1964; Frase 
1968). Once sales pass the break-even point (about 7,000 copies for 
books and 12,000 for records, very roughly), the new product begins 
to show a profit? On reaching sales of 20,000 a new book is eligible for 
best-seller status; “hit records" frequently sell over several hundred 
thousand copies each. Mass media exposure and volume sales of a single 
item generally cover earlier losses and yield additional returns. Sponsoring 


9 Royalty payments in the motion-picture industry are an alternative to costly, long- 
term contracts with established movie stars and permit producers to partially defer 
expenditures until the picture is in exhibition. Contracts specifying royalties (in 
addition to negotiated fees) are limited to well-known actors with proven "track 
records." Author-publisher contracts are more uniform, specifying royalties of at 
least 10% to all authors. Record companies seldom provide royalties higher than 
395-596 of sales. Since popular records are frequently purchased in greater quanti- 
ties than best-selling books, however, musicians! royalties may equal or exceed those 
of authors. б 


10 Тһе cost of producing and manufacturing (45 rpm) record "singles" averages only 
$2,500 (Brief 1964). 
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organizations tend to judge the success of each new book or record on 
the basis of its performance in the marketplace during the first six weeks 
of its release. Movies require a far more substantial investment but 
follow a similar pattern. 

These sources of variance best account for the craft administration of 
production at the input boundary of the cultural organization. It is 
interesting to note that in an earlier, more stable environment, that is, 
less heterogeneous markets and fewer constraints on vertical integration, 
the production cf both films and popular records was administered more 
bureaucratically: lower-level personnel were delegated less responsibility, 
overhead costs were less often minimized, and the status of artists re- 
sembled more closely the salaried employee's than the free-lance profes- 
sional’s (Coser 1965; Brown 1968; Powdermaker 1950; Rosten 1941; 
Hughes 1959; Montagu 1964; Peterson and Berger 1971). 

At their output boundaries, cultural organizations confront high levels 
of uncertainty concerning the commercial prospects of goods shipped out 
to national networks of promoters and distributors. Stratification within 
each industry is based partly on each firm's ability to control the distri- 
bution of marginally differentiated products. Competitive advantage lies 
with firms best able to link available input to reliable and established 
distribution channels. In the book industry, distribution "for the great 
majority of titles is limited, ineffective, and costly. In part this weakness 
in distribution is a direct consequence of the strength of the industry in 
issuing materials. . . . If it were harder to get a book published, it 
would be easier to get it distributed" (Lacy 1963, pp. 53-54) 2 

The mass distribution of cultural items requires more bureaucratic 
organizational arrangements than the administration of production, for 
example, a higher proportion of salaried clerks to process information, 
greater continuity of personnel and ease of supervision, less delegation of 
responsibility, and higher fixed overhead (Stinchcombe 1959). Whereas 


11 Low-budget feature films range in cost from $100,000 to $2 million each. The 
break-even point for movies is believed to be $4 in box-office receipts for each 
dollar invested in the film. A recent film, Easy Rider, produced on a low budget of 
$360,000, is reported to have earned $50 million in box-office receipts and netted its 
producers approximately $10 million. “Rather than make one expensive film, with 
all the correct box-office insurance in the way of story and star-casting, and see the 
whole thing go down the drain," many producers have tried putting "the same kind 
of money into three or four cheap films by young directors, gambling that at least 
one of them would prove [to be a smash]" (Houston 1963, p. 101). Houston's de- 
scríption of French ülmmaking has since come to characterize its American counter- 
part. 


12 Prior to implementation of a (1948) judgment by the U.S. Supreme Court, inde- 
pendent and foreign film-production companies without powerful distribution arms 
were blocked most effectively from access to consumers through movie exhibition. 
The Paramount Decrees divested movie-theater-chain ownership from nine major 
film producers and distributors (Conant 1960). 
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the building contractor produces custom goods to meet the specifications 
of a clearly defined client-set, cultural organizations release a wide variety 
of items which must be publicized and made attractive to thousands of 
consumers in order to succeed. Larger organizations generally maintain 
their own sales forces, which may contract with smaller firms to distribute 
their output as well as the parent company's. 

The more highly bureaucratized distribution sector of cultural indus- 
tries is characterized by more economic concentration than the craít- 
administered production sector, where lower costs pose fewer barriers to 
entry. Although heavy expenditures required for product promotion and 
marketing may be reduced by contracting with independent sales orga- 
nizations on a commission basis, this practice is engaged in primarily by 
smaller, weaker, and poorly capitalized firms. As one publishing company 
executive explains: 


If a company does not have a big sales force, it's far more difficult for them 
to have a best seller. But unless a firm does $7,500,000 worth of trade book 
business a year, they can't afford to maintain an adequate sales force. Many 
publishing houses, consequently, do not have any sales force at all. They 
rely on middlemen—jobbers—to get their books into bookstores. But job- 
bers, of course, don't attend sales conferences. They handle so many books 
for so many publishers that they can't be expected to “push” certain books 
from a certain house. [Mann 1967, p. 14] 


Contracting with autonomous sales organizations places the entrepre- 
neurial firm in a position of dependence on outsiders, with the attendant 
risk of having cultural products regarded highly by the sponsoring orga- 
nization assigned a low priority by its distributor. In the absence of media 
coverage and/or advertising by the sponsoring organization, retail outlets 
generally fail to stock new books or records. 

A functional equivalent of direct advertising for cultural organizations 
is provided by the selective coverage afforded new styles and titles in 
books, recordings, and movies by the mass media. Cultural products 
provide "copy" and "programming" for newspapers, magazines, radio 
stations, and television programs; in exchange, they receive "free" pub- 
licity. The presence or absence of coverage, rather than its favorable or 
unfavorable interpretation, is the important variable here. Public aware- 
ness of the existence and availability of a new cultural product often is 
contingent on feature stories in newspapers and national magazines, 
review columns, and broadcast talk shows, and, for recordings, radio- 
station air play. While the total number of products to be awarded media 
coverage may be predicted in the aggregate, the estimation of which ones 
wil be selected from the potential universe is problematic. 

The organizational segregation of the producers of cultural items from 
their disseminators places definite restrictions on the forms of power 
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which cultural organizations may exercise over mass-media gatekeepers 
to effect the selection of particular items for coverage. Widely shared 
social norms mandate the independence of book-review editors, radio- 
station personnel, film critics, and other arbiters of coverage from the 
special needs and commercial interests of cultural organizations.? Thus, 
autonomous gatekeepers present the producer organization with the 
“control” problem of favorably influencing the probability that a given 
new release will be selected for exposure to consumers. 

For publishing houses and record firms, especially, it would be un- 
economical to engage in direct, large-scale advertising campaigns to bring 
more than a few releases to public attention.!* 


The fact that each one of the thousands of titles every year must be sepa- 
rately advertised imposes almost insuperable obstacles in the way of effec- 
tive national advertising. It is as though General Motors for each tenth 
Chevrolet had to change the name, design, and characteristics of the car 
and launch a new national advertising campaign to sell the next ten cars. ... 
The advertising problem . . . is thus wholly different from that of the ad- 
vertiser of a single brand that remains on sale indefinitely. [Lacy 1963, 
рр. 54-55] 

The publisher’s advertising problem is greatly aggravated by what we have 
all agreed is true—too many books are published, most of them doomed 
in advance to a short and inglorious life. ... Many а novel is dead the day 
it is published, many others survive a month or two or three. The sales of 
such books are always small, and what little advertising they get may be 
rendered doubly useless by the fact that the bookseller tends to return to 
the publisher his stock of slow-moving books before they have had time to 
be exposed to very many potential customers. . . . Well then, what does 
make a book sell? Charles Darwin gave the right answer to Samuel Butler 
when he was asked this question: "Getting talked about is what makes a 
book sell.” [Knopf 1964, p. 17] 


Record companies are dependent on radio . . . to introduce new artists as 
well as to introduce new records of all artists and to get them exposed to 
the public. . . . [We] cannot expose their performances because it's just on 
grooves and the public will not know what they sound like. (Q.) “Would 
it be fair to say that radio accounts for 75, or 90 percent of the promotion 
of new releases?" (A.) I think your figures are probably accurate, yes. 
[Davis 1967, p. 5] 


For book publishers, record companies, and, to a lesser extent, movie 


13 Public reaction to the “payola” scandals in the late 1950s demonstrated a wide- 
spread belief that the disseminators of mass culture should be independent of its 
producers. Disk jockeys, book reviewers, and film critics are expected to remain free 
from the influence or manipulations of record companies, book publishers, and movie 
studios, respectively. This feeling is shared generally by members of each industry 
System as well as embodied in our legal system. 


14 New movies, faced with fewer competitors and xepresenting far greater invest- 
ment per capita, are advertised more heavily directly. 
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studios, then, the crucial target audience for promotional campaigns 
consists of autonomous gatekeepers, or "surrogate consumers" such as 
disk jockeys, film critics, and book reviewers, employed by mass-media 
organizations to serve as fashion experts and opinion leaders for their 
respective constituencies. 

'The mass media constitute the institutional subsystem of the cultural 
industry system. The diffusion of particular fads and fashions is either 
blocked or facilitated at this strategic checkpoint. Cultural innovations 
are seen as originating in the technical subsystem. A sample selected for 
sponsorship by cultural organizations in the managerial subsystem is 
introduced into the marketplace. This output is filtered by mass-media 
gatekeepers serving as "institutional regulators of innovation" (Boskoff 
1964). Organizations in the managerial subsystem are highly responsive 
to feedback from institutional regulators: styles afforded coverage are 
imitated and reproduced on a large scale until the fad has "run its 
course" (Boskoff 1964; Meyersohn and Katz 1957) 25 

We see the consumer's role in this process as essentially one of rank 
ordering cultural styles and items “preselected” for consideration by role 
occupants in the managerial and institutional subsystems. Feedback from 
consumers, in the form of sales figures and box-office receipts, cues pro- 
ducers and disseminators of cultural innovations as to which experiments 
may be imitated profitably and which should probably be dropped.!9 
This process is analogous to the preselection of electoral candidates by 
political parties, followed by voter feedback at the ballot box. The orderly 
sequence of events and the possibility of only two outcomes at each 
checkpoint resemble a Markov process. 

'This model assumes a surplus of available "raw material" at the outset 
(e.g., writers, singers, politicians) and pinpoints a number of strategic 
checkpoints at which the oversupply is filtered out. It is “value added" in 
the sense that no product can enter the societal subsystem (e.g., retail 
outlets) until it has been processed favorably through each of the pre- 
ceding levels of organization, respectively.!? 


15 Boskoff (1964, p. 224) sees the sources of innovations within any social system 
as the “technical and/or managerial levels of organization, or external sources... . 
By its very nature, the institutional level is uncongenial to innovative roles for it- 
self,” Changes occur at an increasing rate when “the institutional level is ineffective 
in controlling the cumulation of variations. . . . This may be called change by insti- 
tutional default.” Changes in pop-culture content consistently follow this pattern. 


16 Two interesting formal models of aspects of this process are presented by McPhee 
(1963). 


17 For a more detailed discussion of the role-set engaged in the processing of fads 
and fashions, with particular application to “hit” records, see Hirsch (1969). 
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ORGANIZATIONAL RESPONSE TO TASK-ENVIRONMENT UNCERTAINTIES 


Our analysis suggests that organizations at the managerial level of cultural 
industry systems are confronted by (1) constraints on output distribution 
imposed by mass media gatekeepers, and (2) contingencies in recruiting 
creative "raw materials" for organizational sponsorship. To minimize 
dependence on these elements of their task environments, publishing 
houses, record companies, and movie studios have developed three pro- 
active strategies: (1) the allocation of numerous personnel to boundary- 
spanning roles; (2) overproduction and differential promotion of new 
items; and (3) cooptation of mass-media gatekeepers. 


Proliferation of Contact Men 


Entrepreneurial organizations in cultural industries require competent 
intelligence agents and representatives to actively monitor developments 
at their input and output boundaries. Inability to locate and successfully 
market new cultural items leads to organizational failure: new manu- 
scripts must be located, new singers recorded, and new movies produced. 
Boundary-spanning units have therefore been established, and a large 
proportion of personnel allocated to serve as "contact men" (Wilensky 
1956), with titles such as talent scout, promoter, press coordinator, and 
vice-president in charge of public relations. The centrality of information 
on boundary developments to managers and executives in cultural orga- 
nizations is suggested in these industries! trade papers: coverage of artist 
relations and selections by mass-media gatekeepers far exceeds that of 
matters managed more easily in a standardized manner, such as inflation 
in warehousing, shipping, and physical production costs. 

Contact men linking the cultural organization to the artist community 
contract for creative raw material on bebalf of the organization and super- 
vise its production. Much of their work is performed in the field. In 
publishing, for example: 


“You have to get out to lunch to find out what's going on out there—and 
what's going on out there is where an editor's books come from," says 
James Silberman, editor-in-chief of Random House. “Over the years, I've 
watched people in the book business stop having lunch, and they stop 
getting books.” 

There are, in general, three kinds of publishing lunches. The first, and most 
common, takes place between editor and agent: its purpose is to generate 
book ideas for the agent’s clients; also, it provides an opportunity for the 
agent to grow to like the editor enough to send him completed manuscripts. 
The second kind is set up by publicists with whomever they want to push 
their books: television people, critics, book-review editors. . . . 

The third kind takes place between authors and editors, and it falls into 
three phases: the precontract phase, where the editor woos the author with 
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good food and book ideas; the postcontract phase, where the author is given 
assistance on his manuscript and the impetus to go on; and the postpublica- 
tion phase, where the editor explains to the author why the publishing 
house took so few advertisements for his book. [Ephron 1969, p. 8] 


Professional agents on the input boundary must be allowed a great 
deal of discretion in their activities on behalf of the cultural organization. 
Successful editors, record “producers,” and film directors and producers 
thus pose control problems for the focal organization. In fields charac- 
terized by uncertainty over cause/effect relations, their talent has been 
"validated" by the successful marketplace performance of "their dis- 
coveries"—providing high visibility and opportunities for mobility out- 
side a single firm. Their value to the cultural organization as recruiters 
and intelligence agents is indicated by high salaries, commissions, and 
prestige within the industry system. 

Cultural organizations deploy additional contact men at their output 
boundaries, linking the organization to (1) retail outlets and (2) sur- 
rogate consumers in mass-media organizations. The tasks of promoting 
and distributing new cultural items are analytically distinct, although 
boundary units combining both functions may be established. Trans- 
actions between retailers and boundary personnel at the wholesale level 
are easily programmed and supervised. In terms of Thompson’s (1962) 
typology of output transactions, the retailer's "degree of nonmember 
discretion" is limited to а small number of fixed options concerning such 
matters as discount schedules and return privileges.1® In contrast, where 
organizations are dependent on “surrogate consumers" for coverage of 
new products, the latter enjoy a high degree of discretion: tactics em- 
ployed by contact men at this boundary entail more "personal influence"; 
close supervision by the organization is more difficult and may be politi- 
cally inexpedient. Further development of Thompson’s typology would 
facilitate tracing the flow of innovations through organization systems 
by extending the analysis of transactions “at the end of the line"—that 
is, between salesmen and consumers or bureaucrats and clients—to en- 
compass boundary transactions at all levels of organization through which 
new products are processed. 

А high ratio of promotional personnel to surrogate consumers appears 
to be a structural feature of any industry system in which: (a) goods are 
marginally differentiated; (b) producers’ access to consumer markets is 


18 Sponsoring organizations without access to established channels of distribution, 
however, experience great difficulty in obtaining orders for their products from re- 
tail outlets and consumers. Thompson’s (1962) typology of interaction between 
organization members and nonmembers consists of two dimensions: Degree of non- 
member discretion, and specifi¢ity of organizational control over members in output 
roles. Output roles are defined as those which arrange for the distribution of an 
organization's ultimate product (or service) to other agents in society. 
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regulated by independent gatekeepers; and (c) large-scale, direct adver- 
tising campaigns are uneconomical or prohibited by law. Cultural products 
are advertised indirectly to independent gatekeepers within the industry 
system in order to reduce demand uncertainty over which products will 
be selected for exposure to consumers. Where independent gatekeepers 
neither filter information nor mediate between producer and consumer, 
the importance of contact men at the organization's output boundary is 
correspondingly diminished. In industry systems where products are ad- 
vertised more directly to consumers, the contact man is superseded by 
full-page advertisements and sponsored commercials, purchased outright 
by the producer organization and directed at the lay consumer. 


Overproduction and Differential Promotion of Cultural Items 


Differential promotion of new items, in conjunction with overproduction, 
is а second proactive strategy employed by cultural organizations to over- 
come dependence on mass-media gatekeepers. Overproduction is a rational 
organizational response in an environment of low capital investments and 
demand uncertainty. “Fortunately, from a cultural point of view if not 
from the publisher's, the market is full of uncertainties. . . . А wise 
publisher will hedge his bets" (Bailey 1970, pp. 144, 170). 

Under these conditions it apparently is more efficient to produce many 
"failures" for each success than to sponsor fewer items and pretest each 
on a massive scale to increase media coverage and consumer sales. The 
number of books, records, and low-budget films released annually far 
exceeds coverage capacity and consumer demand for these products.!? The 
publisher's *books cannibalize one another. Апа even if he hasn't de- 
liberately lowered his editorial standards (and he almost certainly has) he 
is still publishing more books than he can possibly do justice to" (Knopf 
1964, p. 18). While over 15,000 new titles are issued annually, the prob- 
ability of any one appearing in a given bookstore is only 1096 (Lacy 
1963). Similarly, fewer than 20% of over 6,000 (45 rpm) "singles" appear 
in retail record outlets (Shemel and Krasilovsky 1964). Movie theaters 
exhibit a larger proportion of approximately 400 feature films released 
annually, fewer than half of which, however, are believed to recoup the 
initial investment. The production of a surplus is facilitated further by 
contracts negotiated with artists on a royalty basis and other cost-minimiz- 
ing features of the craft administration of production. 

Cultural organizations ideally maximize profits by mobilizing pro- 


19 This is not to say that “uneconomical” selections may not appeal to a fair num- 
ber of consumers, Each industry defines consumer “demand according to its own 
costs and convenience. Thus, a network television program with only 14 million 
viewers fails for inadequate consumer demand. 
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motional resources in support of volume sales for a small number of items. 
These resources are not divided equally among each firms new releases. 
Only a small proportion of all new books and records "sponsored" by 
cultural organizations is selected by company policy makers for large- 
scale promotion within the industry system. In the record industry: 


The strategy of massive promotion is employed by policymakers in an at- 
tempt to influence the coverage of their product by media over which they 
exert little control. They must rely on independently owned trade papers 
to bring new records to the attention of radio programmers and disk 
jockeys, and upon radio airplay and journalists to reach the consumer 
market. For this reason, selected artists are sent to visit key radio stations, 
and parties are arranged in cities throughout the country to bring together 
the artist and this advanced audience. It seems likely that if . . . policy- 
makers could better predict exposure for particular releases, then fewer 
would be recorded. . . . Records are released (1) with no advance publicity, 
(2) with minimal fanfare, or (3) only after a large-scale advance promo- 
tional campaign. The extent of a record's promotion informs the policy- 
makers’ immediate audience of regional promoters and Top 40 programmers 
of their expectations for, and evaluation of, their product. In this way the 
company rank orders its own material The differential promotion of 
records serves to sensitize Top 40 programmers to the names of certain 
songs and artists. Heavily promoted records are publicized long before 
their release through full-page advertisements in the trade press, special 
mailings, and personal appearances by the recording's artists. The program 
director is made familiar with the record long before he receives it. Tt is 
"expected" to be a hit. In this way, though radio stations receive records 
gratis, anticipation and “demand” for selected releases are created. .. . The 
best indicator of a record's potential for becoming a hit at this stage is the 
amount of promotion it is allocated. [Hirsch 1969, pp. 34, 36] 


Similarly, in the publishing industry: 


Publishers’ advertising has several subsidiary functions to perform besides 
that of selling books, or even making readers. Among them are: 


1. Influencing the "trade"—that is impressing book jobbers and retail 
booksellers with the fact that the publisher is actively backing a certain 
title and that it would be good business for them to stock and push it. 

2. Influencing authors and their agents. Many an author has left one pub- 
lisher for another because he felt that the first publisher was not giving 
his book enough advertising support. 

3. Influencing reviewers. The implication here is not that any reputable 
reviewer can be "bought" by the use of his paper's advertising columns, 
but reviewers are apt to watch publishers’ announcements (particularly 
those that appear in the trade papers) for information which will aid 
them in selecting books for review, and in deciding which ones to fea- 
ture or to review at length. 

4. Influencing the sale of book club, reprint, and other subsidiary rights. 
Publishers sometimes advertise solely to keep a book on the best-seller 
list while a projected movie sale is in prospect. Occasionally this works 
the other way round: movie producers have been known to contribute 
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generously to the ad budget of the initial hardcover edition so as to reap 
the benefit of the best-seller publicity for their flm when it finally 
appears. [Spier 1967, pp. 155-56] 


Most cultural items are allocated minimal amounts for promotion and are 
"expected" to fail (recall the description of postpublication author-editor 
luncheons cited earlier). Such long shots constitute а pool of “under- 
studies," from which substitutes may be drawn in the event that either 
mass-media gatekeepers or consumers reject more heavily plugged items.?? 
We see the strategy of differential promotion as an attempt by cultural 
organizations to "buffer" their technical core from demand uncertainties 
by smoothing out output transactions (Thompson 1967). 


Cooptation of “Institutional Regulators" 


Mass-media gatekeepers report a wide variety of mechanisms developed 
by cultural organizations to influence and manipulate their coverage 
decisions. These range from "indications" by the sponsoring organization 
of high expectations for particular new “discoveries” (eg. full-page 
advertisements in the trade press, parties arranged to introduce the artist 
to recognized opinion leaders) to personal requests and continuous bar- 
rages of indirect advertising, encouraging and cajoling the gatekeeper to 
“cover,” endorse, and otherwise contribute toward the fulfillment of the 
organization's prophesy of great success for its new product. 

The goals of cultural and mass-media organizations come into conflict 
over two issues. First, public opinion, professional ethics, and, to a lesser 
extent, job security, all require that institutional gatekeepers maintain 
independent standards of judgment and quality rather than endorse only 
those items which cultural organizations elect to promote. Second, the 
primary goal of commercial mass-media organizations is to maximize 
revenue by "delivering" audiences for sponsored messages rather than to 
serve as promotional vehicles for particular cultural items. Hit records, for 
example, are featured by commercial radio stations primarily to sell 
advertising: 


Q. Do you play this music because it is the most popular? 

A. Exactly for that reason. . . . We use the entertainment part of our 
programming, which is music, essentially, to attract the largest possible 
audience, so that what else we have to say . . . in terms of advertising 
message . . . [is] exposed to the largest number of people possible— 
and the way to get the largest number to tune in is to play the kind of 
music they like . . . so that you have a mass audience at the other end. 


20'Two recent successful long shots are the best-selling reissue of turn-of-the-century 
Sears Roebuck catalogs and the film Endless Summer. For a discussion of criteria 
employed to choose pop records for differential promotion, see Hirsch 1969. 
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Q. If, let's say that by some freak of nature, a year from now the most 
popular music was chamber music, would you be playing that? 

A. Absolutely . . . , and the year after that, if it’s Chinese madrigals, we'll 
be playing them. [Strauss 1966, р. 3]?: 


Goal conflict and value dissensus are reflected in frequent disputes among 
cultural organizations, mass-media gatekeepers, and public representatives 
concerning the legitimacy (or legality) of promoters' attempts to acquire 
power over the decision autonomy of surrogate consumers. 

Cultural organizations strive to control gatekeepers’ decision autonomy 
to the extent that coverage for new items is (a) crucial for building con- 
sumer demand, and (b) problematic. Promotional campaigns aimed at 
coopting institutional gatekeepers are most likely to require proportion- 
ately large budgets and illegitimate tactics when consumers’ awareness 
of the product hinges almost exclusively on coverage by these personnel. 
As noted earlier, cultural organizations are less likely to deploy boundary 
agents or sanction high-pressure tactics for items whose sale is less 
contingent on gatekeepers’ actions. 


VARIABILITY WITBIN CULTURAL INDUSTRIES 


Up to this point, we have tended to minimize variability among cultural 
organizations, cultural products, and the markets at which they are 
directed. Our generalizations apply mainly to the most speculative and 
entrepreneurial segments of the publishing, recording, and motion picture 
industries, that is, adult trade books, popular records, and low-budget 
movies. Within each of these categories, organizations subscribe, in 
varying degrees, to normative as well as to the more economic goals we 
have assumed thus far. Certain publishing houses, record companies, and 
movie producers command high prestige within each industry system for 
financing cultural products of high quality but of doubtful commercial 
value. То the extent they do not conform to economic norms of rationality, 
these organizations should be considered separately from the more 
dominant pattern of operations described above.?? 


21 Similarly, the recent demise of the Saturday Evening Post was precipitated by an 
inability to attract sufficient advertising revenue: too many of its 6 million sub- 
scribers lived in rural areas and fell into low-income categories (Friedrich 1970). 


22 Adult trade books account for less than 10% of all sales in the book-publishing 
industry, excluding book-club sales (Bowker 1969). Recordings of popular music 
(subsuming folk and country and western categories) provide the majority of sales 
in the record industry (Brief 1964). Figures on the contribution of low-budget films 
to movie industry sales were not obtained. Low-budget films are more speculative 
than high-budget “blockbusters” on a fer picture basis only, where their probability 
of box-office success as well as,their costs appear to be lower. 


23 Lane (1970b) presents a valuable portrait of one such publishing house; Miller 
(1949) provides an excellent study of cross-pressures within the book industry. 
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Whether our generalizations might also characterize less-uncertain 
industry segments, such as educational textbook and children's-book pub- 
lishing divisions, or classical record production is also subject to question. 
In each of these instances, cost factors and/or degree of demand un- 
certainty may be quite different, which, in turn, would affect the structure 
and operation of the producer organizations. Textbook publishers, for 
example, face a more predictable market than do publishers (or divisions) 
specializing in trade books: more capital investment is required, and 
larger sales forces must be utilized for school-to-school canvassing (Bram- 
mer 1967). In the case of children's books, some differences might be 
expected in that libraries rather than retail stores account for 8096 of 
sales (Lacy 1968). 

Within the adult-trade-book category, coverage in book-review columns 
is more crucial to the success of literary novels than to detective stories or 
science-fiction books (Blum 1959). Review coverage is also problematic: 
"Even The New York Times, which reviews many more books than any 
other journal addressed to the general public, covers only about 20 percent 
of the annual output. Many books of major importance in specialized 
fields go entirely unnoticed in such general media, and it is by no means 
unknown for even National Book Award winners to go unreviewed in the 
major national journals" (Lacy 1963, p. 55). We would therefore expect 
publishers’ agents to push novels selected for national promotion more 
heavily than either detective stories or science-fiction works. Serious novels 
should be promoted more differentially than others. 

Similarly, coverage in the form of radio-station air play is far more 
crucial in building consumer demand for recordings of popular music 
than for classical selections. Control over the selection of new “рор” 
releases by radio-station programmers and disk jockeys is highly proble- 
matic. Record companies are dependent on radio air play as the only 
effective vehicle of exposure for new pop records. In this setting—where 
access to consumers hinges almost exclusively on coverage decisions by 
autonomous gatekeepers—-institutionalized side payments (“payola”) 
emerged as a central tactic in the overall strategy of cooptation employed 
by producer organizations to assure desired coverage. 

Radio air play for classical records is less crucial for building consumer 
demand; the probability of obtaining coverage for classical releases is 
also easier to estimate. Whereas producers and consumers of pop records 
are often unsure about a song's likely sales appeal or musical worth, 
criteria of both musical merit and consumer demand are comparatively 
clear in the classical field. Record companies, therefore, allocate propor- 
tionately fewer promotional resources to assure coverage of classical re- 
leases by mass-media gatekeepers, and record-company agents promoting 
classical releases employ more legitimate tactics to influence coverage 
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decisions than promoters of pop records employ to coopt the decision 
autonomy of institutional regulators. 

Thompson (1967, p. 36) has proposed that “when support capacity 
is concentrated but demand dispersed, the weaker organization will at- 
tempt to handle its dependence through coopting.” In our analysis, cul- 
tural organizations represent a class of weaker organizations, dependent 
on support capacity concentrated in mass-media organizations; demand 
is dispersed among retail outlets and consumers. While all cultural orga- 
nizations attempt to coopt autonomous consumer surrogates, the intensity 
of the tactics employed tends to vary with degree of dependence. Thus, 
cultural organizations most dependent on mass-media gatekeepers (i.e., 
companies producing pop records) resorted to the most costly and illegiti- 
mate tactics; the institution of payola may be seen as an indication of 
their weaker power position. 


CONCLUSION 


This paper has outlined the structure of entrepreneurial organizations 
engaged in the production and distribution of cultural items and has 
examined three adaptive strategies employed to minimize dependence on 
elements of their task environments: the deployment of contact men to 
organizational boundaries, overproduction and differential promotion of 
new items, and the cooptation of mass-media gatekeepers. It is suggested 
that in order for new products or ideas to reach a public of consumers, they 
first must be processed favorably through a system of organizations whose 
units filter out large numbers of candidates before they arrive at the 
consumption stage. The concept of an industry system is proposed as a 
useful frame of reference in which to (1) trace the flow of new products 
and ideas as they are filtered at each level or organization, and (2) 
examine relations among organizations. 
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of Newsmen's Notions of Objectivity’ 
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The newspapermen studied believe they may mitigate such con- 
tinual pressures as deadlines, possible libel suits, and anticipated 
reprimands of superiors by being able to claim that their work is 
“objective.” This article examines three factors which help a news- 
man to define an “objective fact”: form, content, and interorganiza- 
tional relationships. It shows that in discussing content and 
interorganizational relationships, the newsman can only invoke his 
news judgment; however, he can claim objectivity by citing pro- 
cedures he has followed which exemplify the formal attributes of a 
news story or a newspaper. For instance, the newsman can suggest 
that he quoted other people instead of offering his own opinions. 
The article suggests that “objectivity” may be seen as a strategic 
ritual protecting newspapermen from the risks of their trade. It 
asks whether other professions might not also use the term "'objec- 
tivity" in the same way. 


To a sociologist, the word “objectivity” is fraught with meaning. It in- 
vokes philosophy, notions of science, and ideas of professionalism. It 
conjures up the ghosts of Durkheim and Weber, recalling disputes in 
scholarly journals concerning the nature of a “social fact” and the term 
“value free.” | 
'The social scientist's frequent insistence upon objectivity is not peculiar 
to his profession. Doctors and lawyers declare objectivity to be the ap- 
propriate stance toward clients. To journalists, like social scientists? the 
term “objectivity” stands as a bulwark between themselves and critics. 
Attacked for a controversial presentation of "facts," newspapermen in- 
voke their objectivity almost the way a Mediterranean peasant might 
wear a clove of garlic around his neck to ward off evil spirits. 
Newspapermen must be able to invoke some concept of objectivity in 
1 A’ shorter version of this paper was delivered at the 1971 American Sociological 


Associated meetings. I benefited from the comments of Charles Perrow. Kenneth A. 
Feldman, Rose L. Coser, and Florence Levinsohn helped me edit. 


2 Jacobs (1970). challenges comparisons between newsmen and sociologists, pointing 
out that sociologists gather more data for a different purpose. She notes that her 
editor's first rule was “Сеї the facts" and his second, “Don’t let the facts interfere 
with the story.” Contemporary newspapers, includintz; those for which Jacobs worked, 
have cast aside this second dictum. The quantity and purpose of gathered information 
do not detract from my argument. 
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order to process facts about social reality. This paper will examine three 
factors which influence the newsman's notion of objectivity: form, 
interorganizational relationships, and content. By form, I mean those 
attributes of news stories and newspapers which exemplify news proce- 
dures, such as the use of quotation marks. By content, I mean those 
notions of social reality which the newspaperman takes for granted. Con- 
tent is also related to the newsman's interorganizational relationships, 
for his experiences with those organizations lead him to take for granted 
certain things about them. Finally, I shall suggest that the correct 
handling of a story, that is, the use of certain procedures discernible to 
the news consumer, protects the newspaperman from the risks of his 
trade, including critics. 

Everett Hughes (1964) suggests that procedures that serve this pur- 
pose may be seen as "rituals." A ritual is discussed here as a routine 
procedure which has relatively little or only tangential relevance to the 
end sought. Adherence to the procedure is frequently compulsive. That 
such a procedure may be the best known means of attaining the sought 
end does not detract from its characterization as a ritual. For instance, 
the eighteenth-century practice of bleeding patients to “сиге” fever may 
be viewed as a ritual? Inasmuch as newspapermen invoke ritualistic 
procedures in order to deflect potential criticism and to follow routines 
bounded by the “cognitive limits of rationality,” they are also per- 
formance "strategies" (March and Simon 1967, pp. 137, 142). The term 
"strategy" denotes tactics used offensively to anticipate attack or defen- 
sively to deflect criticism.* Objectivity as strategic ritual may be used 
by other professionals to defend themselves from critical onslaught. 

This article cites ten news stories. Nine are taken from field notes 
gathered as a participant observer at a daily metropolitan newspaper 
with a circulation of about 250,000.5 The tenth is from a book on news 
practices (Rivers 1967). In six stories, newsmen criticize the work of 
colleagues; in one, a newsman criticizes a reporter from another news- 
paper. The emphasis upon criticism is partly a result of the methods 
used. As a participant observer, I tried to ask as few questions as possible. 


3Nor are procedures favored by twentieth-century physicians necessarily immune 
from characterization as rituals (Everett Hughes, personal communication, 1971). 
Indeed, the reluctance of many to view medical procedures as rituals is probably a 
reflection of doctors’ high occupational prestige. 


4 Weinstein (1966) speaks of “credibility enhancing tactics" and suggests (personal 
communication, 1971) tactics connoting “objectivity,” such as quoting others or 
presenting alternative possibilities by citing negative evidence or conflicting opinion, 
may be used to enhance credibility in interpersonal communication. 


5 All informants knew that I was a sociologist engaged in research. Many tended to 
define my activities in terms of their own work. Their volunteered interpretations 
of my activities provided clues concerning their own strategies of newswork. 
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This was especially important when observing the top editors who spent 
much of the evening buried under news copy. When they praised an 
article to one another, they did not state their reasons, When they dis- 
liked a story, they gave many reasons for rejecting it. Such reasons were 
carefully recorded, and these records are necessarily more accurate than 
imputations concerning what was "right" about a "good" story. Not 
many stories were criticized; lengthy expositions of a story's flaws, while 
readily categorized, were few and far between. However, the categories 
of negative evaluations they generated provided insights into the assess- 
ment of “good” or well-done stories. The discussion of the “presentation 
of conflicting possibilities" is constructed from such negative categories 
as well as “positive” statements of the informants. 


I 


Unlike social scientists, newsmen have a limited repertoire with which to 
define and defend their objectivity. In Radin's terms (1957, 1960), the 
social scientist is a “thinker”; the newsman, a “man of action.” That is, 
the social scientist may engage in reflexive epistemological examination 
(Schutz 1962, pp. 245 ff.); the newsman cannot. He must make im- 
mediate decisions concerning validity, reliability, and “truth” in order 
to meet the problems imposed by the nature of his task—-processing 
information called news, a depletable consumer product made every day. 
Processing news leaves no time for reflexive epistemological examination. 
Nonetheless, the newsmen need some working notion of objectivity to 
minimize the risks imposed by deadlines, libel suits, and superiors' 
reprimands. 

Unless a reporter has drawn an extended investigatory assignment, he 
generally has less than one working day to familiarize himself with a 
story's background, to gather information, and to write his assignment.® 
The reporter knows that his written work will pass through an organiza- 
tional chain consisting of hierarchically arranged editors and their as- 
sistants. As newsmen readily explain, processing a story involves “second 
guessing." The reporter “second guesses” the city editor and his assis- 
tants; the city editors, the news editors; the news editors, the managing 
editor and the editor-in-chief; these editors, the publisher. The manag- 


6 Тһе reporter has less than one working day because he may also be asked to 
accomplish such routine tasks as writing obituaries and rewriting accounts of events 
telephoned to the city room by the newspaper's correspondents. Also, a reporter 
may not be assigned a story, such as a fire, until after a considerable portion of his 
working day has already passed. The task is somewhat different for the “beat” 
reporter, since he aiready has some background infermation at his disposal. However, 
he will be asked to write more than one story a day, and he must keep up routine 
contacts with his news sources. 
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ing editor, the editor-in-chief, and the publisher will criticize a story after 
it has been printed. 

А{ the observed newspaper, the assistant managing editor was in 
charge of making the final news judgment about written copy. If he dis- 
liked a story, he might criticize the local news editor for passing it on. 
The local editor would make some type of comment to the city editor, 
and the “scolding” would be passed down the hierarchical chain. At 
other times, the top editor might simply “blue pencil" or alter a “bad 
story," grumbling because subordinates had done a poor job and had 
created more work for the editors. In this case, subordinates would realize 
their work had been inadequate when they read the newspaper and saw 
that the printed copy differed from the written copy. Scoldings and 
"blue penciling" are part of a system of social control (Breed 1955) 
potentially affecting promotions, keeping one's job, and drawing good 
assignments. 

Two factors stand out in this process of hierarchical examination and 
potential criticism. The newspaper is a collection of many stories. If too 
many stories must be rewritten, the newspaper.cannot meet its dead- 
lines, and profits will suffer. Trucks carrying the newspaper to outlying 
regions will leave late; their drivers may merit overtime pay. If one 
edition is late, the scheduling of the following editions will be affected; 
printers may claim overtime. Moreover, if the late morning editions do 
not arrive at newsstands on schedule, consumers may buy the available 
competing newspaper, thus decreasing company profits. The newsmen 
fear future sales may then be jeopardized. Reading the competing news- 
paper, the news consumer may decide it is a "superior" newspaper and 
change his newspaper buying habits. 

Each newspaper story is a collection of “facts” assessed and structured 
by newsmen. The newsmen may be held accountable for the accuracy 
of any and all of these “facts.” The “facts” are read by both the general 
news consumer and the “concerned” news consumer (the person whom 
the story quotes, describes, and/or reports). If the concerned news 
consumer feels he can prove damage to his business, reputation, etc., he 
may sue for libel. While libel suits are relatively rare, when they do 
occur, they place news organizations in financial jeopardy. Endangering 
a newspaper's reputation, a libel suit may also affect the general news 
consumer’s proclivity to buy the newspaper. Then, too, a libel suit dis- 
rupts newsroom routine, requiring some staff members to appear in 
court.* 

In sum, every story entails dangers for news personnel and for the 


"7 Newsmen also grumble about subpoenas to appear in court when trials involve 


events they have witnessed or reported. Not only do they object to revealing their 
news sources, but court appearances keep them from their daily routine. 
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news organization. Each story potentially affects the newsmen's ability 
to accomplish their daily tasks, affects their standing in the eyes of their 
superiors, and affects the ability of the news organization to make a 
profit. Inasmuch as the newspaper is made of many stories, these dangers 
are multiplied and omnipresent. 


П 


The newsmen cope with these pressures by emphasizing “objectivity,” 
arguing that dangers can be minimized if newsmen follow strategies of 
newswork which they identify with “objective stories.’ They assume 
that, if every reporter gathers and structures “facts” in a detached, un- 
biased, impersonal manner, deadlines will be met and libel suits avoided. 
The newsmen think most people understand the importance of deadlines, 
if only through the Hollywood stereotypes of news procedures; they 
: stress the dangers of libel suits to outsiders.® Discussing their own experi- 
ences with libel suits, newsmen claimed they had been objective but had 
made an unavoidable mistake. Condensed, their comments asserted: the 
newsman must question facts by going to the source, but some alleged 
facts must simply be accepted as “true.” Viewing everything as question- 
able leads to such absurdities as the following: “Robert Jones and his 
alleged wife, Fay Smith Jones, yesterday held what they described as a 
cocktail party at their supposed home, 187 Grant Street, City, pur- 
portedly in honor of a woman claiming to be Mrs. John Smith, com- 
monly thought to be the aunt of the self-described hostess.” 

The newsman navigates between libel and absurdity by identifying 
“objectivity” with “facts” which he or other newsmen observed or which 
may be verified. Verification entails the use of, or the possibility of using, 
appropriate procedures, such as telephoning a marriage license bureau to 
determine whether Robert Jones had married Fay Smith. If verification 


8In my first interview with a newsman (in this case, the vice-president in charge 
of news at the television station I observed for a year), I was given a text on libel 
law to study. In discussions, editors and reporters from both the newspaper and 
television station mentioned libel immediately when asked about problems confronting 
news organization, They also volunteered information about libel suits when asked 
about difficulties they had encountered in their careers. There are basically two kinds 
of libel: general libel and libel with malicious intent. Let us assume that two men 
named John Black live in Central City. One is an alleged mobster and the other 
owns and manages Central City Bar and Grill. Writing a story about John Black, 
the alleged mobster, a reporter states he owns and manages Central City Bar and 
Grill. John Black, the restauranteur, may sue for general libel. If he can prove the 
reporter knew there were two John Blacks and that he willfully misstated the facts, 
he may sue for libel with malicious intent. Higher damages are awarded in cases 
involving malicious intent, but general libel suits arising from carelessness, etc., are 
an occupational hazard. General libel suits are more frequent in England than in the 
United States. In this country, libel suits tend to be sensational. 
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is necessary but cannot be obtained, the newsmen may follow other 
strategies. 


ІІ 


Besides verifying "facts," the following four strategic procedures, ex- 
emplified as the formal attributes of a news story, enable the newsman 
to claim objectivity. 

1. Presentation of conflicting possibilities.—Newspapermen must be 
able to identify "facts," even though some truth-claims are not readily 
verifiable. For instance, a U.S. senator may claim that America lags be- 
hind the Soviet Union in the development of a specific type of missile. A 
reporter certainly cannot check that claim in time to meet his deadline, 
and it is even possible that he could never locate adequate information 
with which to assess the extent to which the claim is a “fact.” The 
reporter can only determine that the senator stated “A.” Newspapermen 
regard the statement “X said A" as a “fact,” even if “A” is false. 

This creates problems for both the reporter and the news organization. 
First, the news consumer supposedly wants to know whether statement 
“A” is a "fact," and one function of news is to tell the news consumer 
what he wants and needs to know. Second, since the senator's claim to 
truth cannot be verified, the news consumer may accuse both the reporter: 
and the news organization of bias (or of "favoring" the senator) if an 
opposing opinion is not presented. For instance, if the senator is a 
Democrat and the president is a Republican, the news consumer might. 
accuse the newspaper of bias favoring the Democrats, because the only 
“fact” reported was that the Democratic senator said “A.” The newsman 
would feel his ability to claim “objectivity” in the face of anticipated 
criticism had been endangered. 

- Although the reporter cannot himself confirm the truth of the sena- 
tor’s charge, he can contact someone who can. For instance, he can ask 
the Republican secretary of defense whether the senator’s charge is true. 
If the secretary of defense states the charge is “false,” the reporter cannot 
prove that the secretary’s assessment is “factual.” He can, however, 
write that the secretary of defense stated “B.” Presenting both truth- . 
claim “A” attributed to the senator and truth-claim “B” attributed to 
the secretary of defense, the newsman may then claim he is “objective” 
because he has presented “both sides of the story" without favoring 
either man or political party. Furthermore, by presenting both truth- 


9 Speaking of television practices, Benet (1970, p. 113), an advocate of first-person 
or interpretive journalism, points out that, if one statement is filmed, the rebuttal 
must also be filmed, not spoken by the television reporter. TV and "ink" newsmen 
recognize one problem with presenting conflicting possibilities. Since news concerns 
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claims, the “objective” reporter supposedly permits the news consumer to 
decide whether the senator or the secretary is "telling the truth." 

Calling this practice a procedure fostering objectivity is problematic. 
In this simple example, it could equally well be labeled “providing a 
sufficient number of data for the news consumer to make up his mind." 
The procedure may grow increasingly complex. For instance, while assert- 
ing truth-claim “B,” the secretary of defense may charge the senator is 
playing politics with national defense. The chairman of the House Arms 
Committee, a Democrat, may then counter the secretary's charge, stating 
that the Republican administration is endangering national safety 
through inadequate intelligence and cavalier treatment of the military 
budget for arms development. The next day, the national chairman of a 
peace group may call a press conference to accuse all parties to the con- 
troversy of militarism, overemphasizing weapons development to the 
detriment of a determined exploration of a diplomatic search for world 
peace and security. À spokesman for the president may then condemn 
the leader of the peace group as a communist sympathizer trying to un- 
dermine the American political process. 

At this point, there are five persons (the senator, the secretary, the 
committee chairman, the peace group leader, the presidential spokesman) 
making nonverifiable truth-claims, each representing one possible reality. 
Analyzing the marijuana controversy, Goode (1970, pp. 50-68) refers to 
such a morass of opinions purporting to be facts as the "politics of real- 
ity." While this notion is sociologically relevant, it is useless to newsmen 
faced with the dilemma of identifying and verifying "facts." However, 
by pairing truth-claims or printing them as they occur on sequential 
days, the newsmen claim “objectivity.” As the newsmen put it, the news 
consumer may not be presented with all sides of a story on any one day, 
but he will receive a diversity of views over a period of time. 

As a forum airing the "politics of reality," the newspapermen's defini- 
tion of the situation goes beyond the presentation of sufficient data for 
the news consumer to reach a conclusion. A morass of conflicting truth- 
claims, such as those hypothetically introduced, might more profitably 
be viewed as an invitation for the news consumers to exercise selective 
perception, a characteristic reaction to news. Indeed, the invitation to 
selective perception is most insistent, for each version of reality claims 
equal potential validity. Inasmuch as “objectivity” may be defined as 
“intentness on objects external to the mind," and “objective” as “be- 


conflict (Rovere 1960), a charge is more newsworthy than a denial Thus, the charge 
placed at the beginning of a story (because it is more newsworthy, important, etc.) 
might receive more attention from the news сопѕипіег than the denial placed toward 
the bottom of the story. Rovere (1960) reports Joseph McCarthy's skill at using 
this rule to maximize his own news exposure. 
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longing to the object of thought rather than the thinking subject" (both 
dictionary definitions), it would appear difficult to claim—as newspaper- 
men do-—-that presenting conflicting possibilities fosters objectivity. 

2. Presentation of supporting evidence.—Of course, there are occasions 
when the newspapermen can obtain evidence to support a trutb-claim. 
Supporting evidence consists of locating and citing additional “facts,” 
which are commonly accepted as “truth.” This insistence upon support- 
ing “facts” is pervasive, running throughout the editors’ criticisms of 
reporters as well as the reporters’ criticisms of editors. 

For instance, one evening the assistant managing editor asked for 
“more objective obits” after reading an obituary which described the 
deceased as a "master musician." He asked, "How do we know" the 
deceased was a “master musician" as opposed to a “two-bit musician" 
playing with the town band? He was told that, several paragraphs into 
the story, one learns the deceased had played with John Philip Sousa. 
The additional “асі,” the editor agreed, justified the term “master 
musician." 

Similarly, a reporter criticized the news editors for "bad" nonobjective 
editing, when a published story referred to “Communist propaganda” 
seen at a specific location. He claimed the article should have included 
more "facts," such as the titles of specific observed works. While rec- 
ognizing that the label “Communist propaganda" might not be an ac- 
curate characterization of each individual piece of literature, he insisted 
that such a presentation would be more “objective.” It would offer 
"facts" (titles) supporting the initial truth-claim. Furthermore, the titles 
would presumably enable the reader to assess the degree to which the 
description Communist propaganda" was accurate and thus "factual," 
just as noting the deceased musician's association with Sousa would en- 
able the reader to decide for himself whether the label “master musician" 
was warranted.!? f 

The newsmen’s assertion that “the facts speak for themselves” is 
instructive. This saying implies an everyday distinction between the 
“speaking facts” and the reporter (speechmaker, gossiper, etc.) speaking 
for the “facts.” If the reporter were to speak for the “facts,” he could 


10 Опе might quite properly object that “piling fact upon fact” presupposed a 
sophisticated news consumer conversant with diversified fields. On the one hand, 
newsmen assume that presenting supporting evidence enables the news consumer 
to decide for himself whether an allegation or description is "factual" On the other 
hand, newsmen occasional complain about and denigrate the intelligence of their 
readers, In fact, on several occasions, editors made a special point of teaching me 
to read between the lines of newspaper accounts so that I could assess the "facts" 
correctly. These contradictory assumptions might explain Ellul’s insistence (1966, p. 
76) that the man who believes*himself to be knowledgeable and hungers for news 
is readily propagandized, especially if he adheres to the myths dominant in techno- 
logical societies. 
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not claim to be objective, “impersonal,” “without bias.” Of course, it is 
sociological commonplace that “facts” do not speak for themselves. For 
instance, Shibutani (1966) demonstrates that the assessment and accep- 
tance of "facts" is highly dependent upon social processes. 

3. The judicious use of quotation marks.—The newsmen view quota- 
tions of other people's opinions as a form of supporting evidence. By 
interjecting someone else's opinion, they believe they are removing them- 
selves from participation in the story, and they are letting the “facts” 
speak, as shown in the editors! discussion of the following incident. 

А slum building, owned by an absentee landlord, had been without 
heat for several days in a near-zero degree temperature. The landlord 
claimed someone was fixing the furnace at that moment. When Smith, 
the local news editor, called the building, no one was working on the 
heating unit, a "fact" Smith added to the reporter's story. Checking the 
story, Jones, the assistant managing editor, told his subordinate Smith 
to contact more tenants of the building and to increase the number of 
names mentioned in the story. 


Jones says, "If you can get me more [quotations from tenants] we'll 
[print] it." [After a while] Jones repeated that he wants more people 
quoted, because "I've had too much trouble." Without supporting evidence, 
the story may be libelous. 
Adding more names and quotations, the reporter may remove his opin- 
ions from the story by getting others to say what he himself thinks. For 
instance, covering a concerned group's visit to а U.S. attorney to request 
action on the massacre of black students in Orangeburg, South Carolina, 
a reporter asked a minister for his reaction to the federal attorney's 
behavior. 


The minister answered, “We have a great deal of concern for what is going 
on. It's unfortunate that our concern was responded to in a way that really 
didn’t recognize that when people have been killed, a great deal of emotion 
evolves which is not taken care of by telling people to hurry along." ... 
The reporter then asked, “То put it briefly, are you dissatisfied?" The 
minister replies, “I think there was unnecessary harshness.” He looks at a 
friend and continues, *Rudeness is the word." 


As we left, the reporter explained that he interviewed the minister specifi- 
cally to get those statements so that he would not have to editorialize 
and call the U.S. attorney rude himself. 

The use of quotations to remove the reporter’s presence from the story 
extends to the use of quotation marks as a signaling device. They may 
be used, as discussed, to signal “This is a statement belonging to someone 
other than the reporter." They also may be used to indicate “so-called.” 
For instance, the New Left (without quotation marks) names a group. 
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The “New Left” (with quotation marks) indicates a group calling itself 
the New Left; in this case, the legitimacy of the group is questioned. 

Impressed by a draft-resistance demonstration, a reporter used quota- 
tion marks in all possible ways to appease his editors whom he knew to 
be opposed to the demonstration. He wrote: 


Some [thousands of] persons swarmed to a sunny [City] Park yesterday 
where an "incredibly successful" anti-draft, anti-war rally was. climaxed 
when more than . . . youths turned in their draft cards. 


The tenor of the 274 hour demonstration was that a “New Left" movement 
is growing and must be enlarged to erase present American policy and 
“build an America we won't be ashamed to live in.” 


The Park protest was the [City] segment of coast-to-coast demonstrations 
in 60 cities called National Resistance Day. The two-day event concludes 
today with “political workshops” in the [City] area. 


The [City] Park rally was relatively free from violence considering the 
huge throng, mostly young people. City Deputy Supt. John Smith, in charge 
of the police detachment, said, "Only two or three fights, quickly broken 
up, marred an otherwise perfect day.” 


(Quotations in the first three paragraphs were taken from speeches 
given at the rally, although their source was not identified in the story.) 

Although the reporter personally agreed with all the statements and 
terms enclosed in quotation marks, the quotation marks enabled the 
reporter to claim he had not interjected his opinions into the story. 
They made the story “objective” and protected him from his superiors. 
This reporter received most of the demonstration assignments, although 
he was sympathetic to the demonstrators, and his editors were not. Had 
his sympathies been perceived, he would not have been sent to future 
demonstrations. Furthermore, his stories would have been substantially 
altered, and they were not. Indeed, among themselves, the editors praised 
this reporter’s work. In sum, the reporter manipulated his superiors, 
interjecting his own views, by following a procedure they associated with 
objectivity." 

4. Structuring informution in an appropriate sequence.—Structuring 


11 Both the age distribution and the use of shifts at the observed newspaper facilitated 
the editors’ misperception of this reporter. The top editors were aged between 45 and 
65. The reporter was in his early thirties. The editors came to work at 6:00 P.M. 
The reporter left work at 6:00 р.м. Although the editors and reporters might be in 
the newsroom at the same time, the editors tended to socialize with older reporters 
with whom they maintained long-standing friendships as they exchanged gossip before 
sitting down to work. Furthermore, since the young reporter under discussion 
sported short hair and conservative clothes, the editors had few cues to his political 
beliefs. The reporter's ability to mask his views is of some importance because 
superiors tend to identify “objectivity” with the particular “slant” or news policy 
of their organization (see Breed 1955). 
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information in an appropriate sequence is also a procedure to denote 
objectivity which is exemplified as a formal attribute of news stories. 
The most important information concerning an event is supposed to be 
presented in the first paragraph, and each succeeding paragraph should 
contain information of decreasing importance. The structure of a news 
story theoretically resembles an inverted pyramid. 

This is the most problematic formal aspect of objectivity for the 
newsman. Discussing the other three formal attributes, the newsman may 
state that he presented conflicting truth-claims; that the supplementary 
evidence existed, and he merely collected it; that quotations and items 
in quotation marks represent the opinions of others, not his opinions. 
However, even though a reporter may unconsciously second guess his 
editors as he chooses a lead paragraph, and so bow to company policies, 
he is the person responsible for the story's lead. He cannot claim the 
choice belongs to someone else. The reporter can only invoke profes- 
sionalism and claim the lead is validated by his news judgment. 

. Invoking news judgment (professional acumen) is an inherently de- 
fensive stance, for “news judgment" is the ability to choose “objectively” 
between and among competing “facts,” to decide which “facts” are more 
"important" or “interesting.” “Important” and "interesting" denote 
content. In other words, discussing the structuring of information, the 
newsman must relate his notions of “important” or “interesting” content. 

To some extent the newsman’s difficulties are mitigated by the familiar 
formula that news concerns "who, what, when, where, why, and how." 
These “five ws” are called the most “material facts" about a story. Thus, 
if the newsman can claim he has led with the “most material things," he 
can claim he has been “objective.” For example, explaining how he would 
write the story about the anti-war, anti-draft demonstration, the reporter 
said, 

First I'll lead with the most material things... . How many people were 
there—that's the story . . . the number of draft cards turned in. . . . In the 
second [paragraph], I'll set the tone. Then I'll go into the speeches. The 
hard facts go first. 

Yet newspapers and reporters may not concur on the identification of 
material facts. This same reporter had skimmed an account of the 
demonstration in another paper and had called it “biased.” He complained 
that “there were thousands of people [at the demonstration], and maybe 
all but a few were peaceful, yet the afternoon paper led with an incident 
about violence." Obviously, the reporter from the afternoon newspaper 
would counter that his account was “objective,” that the violence was “the 
most material thing,” the “who, what, where, when, why, and how” of 
the story. As amply demonstrated in the literature, newspapers differ in 
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their choice of material “facts,” their news policies,!* but all claim to be 
“objective.” 

If the newsmen have trouble identifying “material facts" even within 
the bounds of their newspaper’s policy, they may practice another option. 
Instead of discussing the formal attributes of an individual news story, 
they may describe the formal attributes of a newspaper. 


IV 


A newspaper is divided into section and pages. The first pages contain 
"straight objective" general stories. Specialized news, such as sports, 
women's and financial news, appear on clearly delineated pages placed 
together in a section. General stories which are not “objective” are placed 
on either the editorial page or the "Op Ed" (the page opposite the 
editorial page). There are only two exceptions to this rule. One is the 
feature story. Despite telling arguments that the feature story is а news 
story (Н. Hughes 1940), newsmen insistently distinguish between the 
two forms (e.g. Mott 1962). On some newspapers this distinction is 
formalized. For instance, the New York Times runs features on the first 
page of the second section. The other exception is “news analysis” which 
may be published on the "straight objective" general pages if it is ac- 
companied by the distinct!? formal label *news analysis." 

The newsmen use the label “news analysis" to place a barrier between 
the problematic story and the other stories on the general pages. Just as 
quotation marks theoretically establish a distance between the reporter 
and a story and signal that the materials enclosed may be problematic, 
“news analysis” indicates that accompanying materials neither represent 
the opinions of the management nor are necessarily “true.” These ma- 
terials are the reporter’s interpretation of the “facts.” Readers should 
trust and accept the reporter’s information according to their assessment 
of his qualifications and attitudes as revealed in his general work and 
previous news analyses. 

Yet, the invocation of news analysis to suggest objectivity also presents 
difficulties. The question “How is objective reporting different from news 
analysis?” turned out to be the most difficult for respondents to answer 
of all the questions asked during two years of research.’ One editor had 


12 Perhaps the best comparison of two newspapers is to be found in Matthews 
(1959). 


13 The words “news analysis" are printed in a distinct type, different from those 
used in the headline, by-line, lead paragraph, and body of the article. 


14 Several reporters and an assistant city editor said they did not know. The manag- 
ing editor of the Sunday paper smiled and patted the local news editor on the back 
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this to say after he had rambled for 10 minutes without being able to 
focus on the subject: 


News analysis implies value judgments. Straight news has no value judg- 
ments whatsoever... . You can't eliminate the label "news analysis" and 
say anything. No, I'd say an alarm goes off in the editor's mind who thinks 
this is loaded and I want to get off the hook. [Although] the reader thinks 
the label . . . [is] weighty and ponderous, the key point is the number and 
degree of value judgments undocumented at the time. 


Although the editor delineated a formal technique to alert the reader, 
he could not say what determines the "number and degree of value 
judgments undocumented at the time." Furthermore, the editor recognizes 
the discrepancy between the reason for his action and the news consumer's 
interpretation of that action. Faced with this dilemma, the newsman again 
invokes his professional news judgment—meaning his experience and 
common sense which enable him to assess "important" and "interesting" 
“facts.” 


v 


It would appear that news judgment is the sacred knowledge, the secret 
ability of the newsman which differentiates him from other people. The 
newsman’s experience with interorganization relationships, his dealings 
with his own and other organizations enables him to claim this news 
judgment as well as “objectivity.” He makes three generalizations: 

1. Most individuals, as news sources, have an axe to grind. To be 
believed, an individual must prove his reliability as a news source through 
a process of trial and error.l® 

2. Some individuals, such as committee chairmen, are in a position to 
know more than other people in an organization. Although they may have 
an axe to grind, their information is probably more “accurate” because 
they have more “facts” at their disposal. 

3. Institutions and organizations have procedures designed to protect 
both the institution and the people who come into contact with it. The 
significance of either a statement or a “no comment" must be assessed 
according to the newsman's knowledge of institutional procedures. 

The newsmen tend to lump these three generalizations together by 
speaking of the extent to which “something makes sense." Two examples, 
each involving statements the top editors refused to print, illustrate this. 


when he heard me ask the latter this question. For a text on the topic, see Mac- 
Dougall (1968). 


15 Shibutani (1966) notes that two reporters missed exclusive stories concerning 
Marshall Goering's suicide because the news source—a prison guard—had not proven 
his reliability. 
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One concerns the legal system; the other, the political system. Both are 
institutions with which the newsmen claim familiarity based upon ex- 
perience. 

Example 1.—A father who might be accused of child neglect resulting 
in the death of his daughter from cystic fibrosis visited the city room to 
protest his innocence. А story concerning the father's tale of woe was 
approved by the suburban news editor but rejected by the local news 
editor and the assistant managing editor who insisted that the suburban 
news editor should have known not to have approved the story. These 
two editors based their.rejection on two factors: the story contained too 
many unanswered questions, and the editors imputed meaning to police 
behavior. As one put it, "When the police and district attorney put up a 
flap, you know something is wrong." The editors insisted: 


Newspapers have to follow the legal steps as they appear in a normal 
arrest-indictment-trial sequence, unless the newspapers are convinced there 
has been a miscarriage of justice. . . . Then newspapers can pull out all the 
stops and crusade for the accused. 


This case was not a clearcut miscarriage of justice because there were 
too many unanswered questions. For instance, the submitted story did 
not say whether the child was under medical treatment. The editors 
wondered, “Соша the child have died without neglect?" More im- 
portantly, when the local news editor phoned the police seeking additional 
information about the father, the police "clammed up." Based upon their 
experience with police procedure, the editors assumed the police were 
considering indicting the man. Since the "police would not indict" with- 
out the legal proof required to prove a case in court, they concluded 
"there's something fishy about this." To run the story, the newsmen felt 
they had to get “more facts" which counter a logical assessment of police 
procedure. Presenting supplementary evidence (a formal attribute of 
objectivity), the newspapers could claim it had been objective. As one 
editor put it, 


The story is similar to one about a man whose wife had been murdered, 
and the man has not been arrested, but he has been told not to leave town. 
The man goes to all the newspapers and tries to clear himself of an accusa- 
tion not yet made. If a week later the man is indicted for murder and we 
have printed his story, how do we, the newspapers, look? 


Example 2-—~White, the top political reporter, covered the 1968 
McCarthy-Johnson New Hampshire primary. He wanted McCarthy to 
win. Comparatively, many of White’s statements were deleted from his 
stories because the editors felt he was engaging in unwarranted news 
analysis. According to the newsmen’s experience with politics, the leader 
of a political party (e.g., the president) controls it, and party members 
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support the man in power: because of his institutionalized office, even 
though they might personally disagree with him. 

One of the statements cut from an article White had written claimed 
President Johnson was "running scared" in the New Hampshire primary. 
The assistant managing editor deleted this statement because it goes 
against any political experience to assume that a president controlling 
all the power in his party would have difficulties against a little-known 
maverick junior senator. As the local news editor who also favored 
McCarthy explained, “White is supposed to be a political expert, and his 
sentences were not warranted by the facts. White was writing bull a lot 
of the time." То emphasize his point, the editor noted White had even 
bet him Johnson would not be a candidate in the November election. The 
editor described this as “political hogwash” and “wishful thinking.” After 
all, he noted, every twentieth-century president had run for a second 
term, had sufficient power to insure his party's nomination, and politicians 
love power. 

One might conclude that the newsman's organizational experience 
prejudices him against possibilities which counter his preexisting expecta- 
tions. From the point of view of the newsmen, though, their experiences 
with other organizations over a period of time validate their news 
judgments and may be reduced to common sense. By “common sense" 
the newsmen mean what most newsmen hold to be true or take for 
granted. 


VI 


Common sense plays a central role in the assessment of news content, 
since the content of a news story is multitudinous “facts,” and common 
sense may determine whether a piece of information may be accepted as 
a “fact.” For instance, consider the supporting evidence accepted as a 
“fact” in the objective description of “(Communist propaganda.” If the 
disputed article had listed Das Kapital as a publication seen at the scene 
of the story, the term “Communist” would supposedly have been justified. 
Das Kapital is commonly associated with communism and is not generally 
viewed as a text concerning the theory of economics. 

Undocumented “facts” which the newsmen accept as proven reveal the 
extent to which news judgments may be based upon common sense. For 
instance, when discussing news analysis, the local news editor had noted, 
“Everyone says Gene McCarthy appeals to the intellectual element. 
That’s in news stories, but there’s no documentation. There’s no time and 
space for documentation, so you make it a flat statement. I don’t know if 
it’s true. Is it statistically accurate?” 

Newsmen will not print as “fact” statements which contradict common 
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sense, Rivers (1967, p. 187) reports John F. Kennedy's experience as a 
cub reporter working for Hearst International News Service after World 
War II. Since Kennedy had lived in England before the war and “had 
written a book on Britain's awkward military stance, [he] was sent to 

. report the upcoming election. One of his first stories predicted that 
Winston Churchill’s Conservatives would lose the elections. . . . ‘No 
sooner did that story hit New York,’ Kennedy recalled later, ‘than I got a 
rocket from Hearst practically charging me with being out of my mind. " 
Kennedy’s story contradicted the American common sense assessment 
by insisting that a popular politician who had successfully led his country 
through a war would not be reelected. His challenged "expert" opinion 
contradicted what “everyone knew" and “took for granted.” So it was not 
"factual." 

As Schutz (1962, p. 75) so aptly put it, *It must suffice to point out 
that all knowledge taken for granted bas a highly socialized structure, 
that is, it is assumed to be taken for granted, not only by me, but by us, 
by everyone (meaning ‘everyone who belongs to us’). Yt would be inter- 
esting to explore more deeply the sorts of information newsmen view as 
"facts," statements whose accuracy can be taken for granted. I have 
suggested elsewhere (1969) that notions the newsman takes for granted 
are actually a picture of his view of social and political reality. While 
such an observation demands a reexamination of a news organization's 
interorganizational relationships, an intensive exploration of this topic 
goes beyond the scope of this paper. Here it must suffice that (1) some 
contents may be accepted as "facts" if they make sense, and (2) the news 
judgment which justifies "sense" seems to be sacred professional knowl- 
edge. But special professional knowledge is an inadequate defense against 
criticism, since critics are frequently attacking that very knowledge. 


VII 


Exploring the newsman’s notion of objectivity, I have thus far examined 
(1) news procedures as formal attributes of news stories and newspapers, 
(2) judgments based upon interorganizational relationships, and (3) 
common sense as the basis for assessing news content. Although the formal 
attributes of news stories and newspapers may present problems to the 
newsman, they enable him to claim objectivity, and his claims may be 
assessed by the reader. 

Because of the diverse pressures to which the newsman is subject, he 
feels that he must be able to protect himself, to state, “I am an objective 
professional." He must be able to develop strategies which enable him to 
state, “This story is objective, impersonal, detached." Similarly, the 
editors and newspaper management feel that they must be able to state 
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that the news columns are “objective” and that news policy and editorial 
policy are distinct from one another. Because readers do not have news 
judgment and, when challenging newsmen, tend to act as though they 
do,5 claiming objectivity based upon news judgment may not satisfy 
critics. 

However, citing formal attributes of news stories and of newspapers, 
including those which may be problematic (such as Das Kapital justifying 
the term "Communist propaganda"), the newsmen can point to proof that 
they have distinguished between what they think and what they report. 
They may claim to have (1) presented conflicting possibilities related 
to truth-claims, (2) presented supplementary evidence to support a 
"fact," (3) used quotation marks to indicate that the reporter is not 
making a truth-claim, (4) presented the most "material facts" first, and 
(5) carefully separated “facts” from opinions by using the label “news 
analysis.” It would appear that news procedures exemplified as formal 
attributes of news stories and newspapers are actually strategies through 
which newsmen protect themselves from critics and lay professional claim 
to objectivity, especially since their special professional knowledge is not 
sufficiently respected by news consumers and may indeed even be the 
basis of critical attack. Although such procedures may provide demon- 
strable evidence of an attempt to obtain objectivity, they cannot be said 
to provide objectivity. Indeed, it has been suggested that such procedures 
(1) constitute an invitation to selective perception, (2) mistakenly insist 
the "facts speak for themselves," (3) are a discrediting device and a 
means of introducing the reporter's opinion, (4) are bounded by the 
editorial policy of a particular news organization, and (5) mislead the 
news consumer by suggesting that "news analysis" is weighty, ponderous, 
or definitive. In sum, there is a distinct discrepancy between the ends 
sought and those achieved. Nor is there a clear relationship between the 
ends sought (objectivity) and the means used (the described news 
procedures). 

This interpretation has several interesting theoretical implications. 
First, it supports Everett Hughes’s contention (1964, pp. 94-98) that 
occupations develop ritualized procedures to protect themselves from 
blame. He notes, “In teaching," an occupation like journalism, “where 
ends are very ill-defined—and consequently mistakes are equally so— 
where the lay world is quick to criticize and to blame, correct handling 
becomes ritual as much as or even more than an art. If a teacher can 


16 Since newsmen are not surrounded by a technical mystique, it looks as though 
almost anyone could do the newsman's job. After all, almost everyone gossips. For 
a comparison of news and gossip, see Shibutani (1966) and Parks and Burgess 
(1967). 
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prove that he has followed the ritual, blame is shifted from himself to the 
miserable child or student; and failure can be and is put upon them" 
(pp. 96, 97). Examining the ritualistic behavior of such second-rank 
professionals as pharmacists and nurses, Hughes continues, *We get a hint 
of what may be the deeper function of the art, cult and ritual of various 
occupations. They may provide a set of emotional and even organizational 
checks and balances against both the subjective and objective risks of 
the trade" (p. 197; emphasis added). From this point of view, the formal 
attributes of news stories and of newspapers would appear to entail 
strategic rituals justifying a claim to objectivity. They enable a newsman 
to say, pointing to his evidence, “Т am objective because I have used 
quotation marks." 

Second, these findings may have bearing on notions of objectivity 
used by other professionals. As previously suggested, social scientists 
distinguish between themselves and others by noting their own proclivity 
toward reflexive examination of philosophic assumptions. Yet Gouldner 
(1970, p. 249), joining C. Wright Mills in speaking of "transpersonal 
replicability,” suggests, "In this notion, objectivity simply means that a 
sociologist has described his procedures with such explicitness that others 
employing them on the same problem will come to the same conclusions. 
In effect, then, this is a notion of objectivity as technical routinization 
and rests, at bottom, on the codification of the research procedures that 
were employed. At most, however, this is an operational definition of 
objectivity which presumably tells us what we must do in order to justify 
an assertion that some particular finding is objective. It does not, how- 
ever, tell us very much about what objectivity means conceptually and 
connotatively.” In sum, Gouldner accuses sociologists of ducking episte- 
mological problems by hiding behind formal techniques. He paints a 
picture of sociological objectivity as strategic ritual 2" 

Other professions and occupations equate objectivity with the ability to 
remain sufficiently impersonal to follow routine procedures appropriate 
to a specific case. For instance, the lawyer’s objective stance provides the 
everyday saying, "The lawyer who has himself for a client is employed by 
a fool.” The rule that doctors cannot operate on family members sup- 
posedly protects both the doctor and patients from his mistakes. Involved 


17 Other statements by sociologists seem to support this charge. Speaking of sociolo- 
gists’ reactions to studies of premarital behavior, Udry (1967) claims (although he 
does not offer supporting evidence) that sociologists quote studies with conclusions 
they approve, but challenge the methodology of articles whose findings offend their 
own values, Reynolds (1970) challenges footnoted scientific facts by tracing the 
natural history of a perpetuated "scientific" fiction. Goode (1970) discusses research 
on marijuana in the context of the “politics of reality." Gouldner feels (1970, p. 
254) "the realm of objectivity is the realm of the sacred in social science." 
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emotionally, it is felt, the doctor might not follow appropriate medical 
procedures 18 

In all these examples, objectivity refers to routine procedures which 
may be exemplified as formal attributes (quotation marks, levels of 
significance, legal precedents, X-rays) and which protect the professional 
from mistakes and from his critics. It appears the word “objectivity” is 
being used defensively as a strategic ritual. However, while my findings 
substantiate this conclusion concerning the newsman's use of the word 
"objectivity," generalizations to other professions and occupations must 
await a systematic examination of their use of the word “objectivity” in 
the context of their work.!? 
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The present study examines the depictions of aggressive acts and 
their motives for different social classes and sexes as these groups 
have been portrayed in popular magazine fiction. А random selection 
of short stories in Argosy, Esquire, True Confessions, and McCall’s, 
for the time period 1925-65, was content analyzed for descriptions 
of aggressive behavior and the characters associated with it. Women 
were found to be more frequently portrayed as expressing verbal 
aggression and in utilizing affective and ethical motives for it. Men 
were much more likely to aggress physically and to do it for utili- 
tarian or normatively required reasons. Lower-class characters were 
more frequently portrayed as aggressing physically and in using 
affective motives. Verbal aggression and utilitarian as well as ethical 
motives were more characteristic of middle- and upper-class charac- 
ters. This general pattern of associations did not change appreciably 
over the 40-year period covered. What did change noticeably was 
the magnitude of the difference between the stereotypes of male and 
female aggressive behavior. Reasons for this fluctuation as well as 
the association of gender with different motives for aggression are 
explored and some explanations offered. 


INTRODUCTION 


'There has been considerable interest recently in the relationship of mass 
media to audience attitudes and behavior, especially with respect to the 
depiction of violence (Lange, Baker, and Ball 1969; Larsen 1968). 
Perhaps the two most popular views on this relationship can be identified 
as the “model” theory and the "mirror" theory, mass media as effector 
of people's attitudes and behavior and mass media as reflector of popular 
tastes. The first view was expressed by Laswell (1948) over 20 years ago 
when he stated that one of the functions of mass media is that of 
socialization through the presentation of models, the transmission of 
information and ideas, and the expression of values and attitudes. Whether 
this function is intentional (and often it is not in commercial media), 
it is an effect of mass media. This view has been supported by the 


11 wish to thank Murray A. Straus for his invaluable assistance in the execution of 
this study, and James Calonico, Andrew Weigert, and Elizabeth Rooney for their 
help in assessing the reliability of the coding instrument. Appreciation is also ex- 
tended to Melvin DeFleur for his critiques of earlier drafts of the paper. 
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extensive and impressive empirical work of Bandura (1969) and his 
associates on modeling behavior, and it has been forcefully expressed in a 
staff report on violence and media prepared for the Eisenhower Com- 
mission on Violence. The report concluded that exposure to mass-media 
portrayals of violence over a long period of time socializes audiences into 
the norms, attitudes, and values for violence contained in those portrayals 
(Lange, Baker, and Ball 1969, p. 376). 

The second approach takes a more cautious position on the relationship 
between media and audience. DeFleur (1966), for example, cautions 
against the “hypodermic” view of mass media’s effect on audiences. 
Klapper (1960) maintains that mass media are more likely to reflect and 
reinforce attitudes and opinions rather than to change them? 

Undoubtedly, the different forms of mass communication have different 
functions for and effects on their audiences. Commercial mass media are 
especially susceptible to audience desires and are under pressure to reflect 
audience tastes in order to carry on a profitable operation. Magazine 
fiction falls squarely in this class of mass media. Consequently, fiction in 
popular magazines is very likely to reflect sex-specific and class-specific 
stereotypes that prevail in their reading publics. Only if the fictional 
characters behave in accord with some stereotype commonly held among 
the readers will those characters be "believable"; and one of the tasks of 
the fiction writer is to make his characters believable. In the process, of 
course, the author may influence the attitudes of his audience. People do 
acquire definitions of appropriate behavior and interpretations of reality 
from what they read. Ап examination of the imagery presented in this 
literature, then, is one way to grasp the norms and values of a society 
and of a historical period. 

The focus of this inquiry is on the portrayal of aggressive behavior and 
the motives for this behavior for different types of characters in fiction 
stories. The research is organized around the following set of questions: 
(1) How do the depictions of males and females differ in their expres- 
sions of aggressive behavior? (2) How do the motives used to explain 
aggressive acts (or to describe the situations and conditions under which 
aggression occurs) differ for these characters? (3) How do the portrayals 
of lower-, middle-, and upper-class characters differ on motives for 
aggression and aggressive behavior? (4) How have these stereotypes 
changed over the past 40 years in magazine fiction? 

There is some evidence in the research literature to indicate sex and 
class differences in expressions of aggressive behavior. А number of studies 
have supported the rather common observation that our society generally 
discourages the expression of physical aggression by women and en- 


2Cf. Albrecht (1954) and DeFleur (1966) for more extensive treatments of the 
Several current views cn the relationship between literature and society. 
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courages it, to some extent, in men (Sears, Maccoby, and Levin 1957; 
Lansky et al. 1961). However, to the extent that the relationship between 
the sexes has changed over the years, we would expect these changes to 
be reflected in the depictions of males and females on aggressive be- 
havior. For example, the differences between male stereotypes and female 
stereotypes should not be as great in the 1960s as they were in the fifties 
or forties. 

There has also been some attention directed to social class differences 
in aggressive behavior. Lesser (1959) found that, among preadolescent 
lower-class boys, provoked physical aggression is relatively approved 
behavior; outburst aggression, unprovoked physical aggression, and verbal 
aggression are progressively disapproved; and indirect aggression is 
strongly disapproved. The work of Kohn (1969), on the other hand, 
suggests that the greater reliance of middle-class individuals on words 
and symbols as tools in their occupations and as mechanisms of self- 
expression would be also reflected in a greater reliance on verbal aggres- 
sion. 

The reasons people use to explain or justify aggressive behavior have 
not been systematically examined. But motives are also part of the 
normative domain and, as such, can be expected to vary across sex and 
class identities as well as across historical periods, as C. Wright Mills has 
so perceptively pointed out? 

A number of investigators have observed that the overall level of 
violence has increased in various mass media, especially in television (cf. 
Lange, Baker, and Ball 1969). We would expect a similar tendency to be 
found in magazine fiction for the 40-year time period covered: 1925-65, 
a period in our history which includes economic depression, a world war, 
the atomic age and the Cold War. 


METHODOLOGY 
Sample 


Four periodicals were selected on the basis of their fictional content and 
the inferred sex and social class of their reading publics: (1) Esquire, 


3 “Motive,” here, is used in a similar sense as C. Wright Mills's (1940) concept of 
“vocabularies of motive." Vocabularies of motive are thought of as words or terms 
used by persons to account for specific acts. Mills considered motives as aspects of 
culture, usually linguistic, which have ascertainable functions in delimited social 
situations. These functions are (1) to justify interrupted or questioned behavior so 
that action can continue, and (2) to channel behavior in specific directions. Through 
the process of socialization, individuals learn standardized motives—acceptable and 
unacceptable reasons for behavior, appropriate to a given time, place, and circum- 
stance. 
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a middle- and upper-middle-class men’s magazine; (2) McCall’s, a middle- 
class women's magazine; (3) Argosy, a lower-class men's magazine; (4) 
True Confessions, a lower-class women's magazine. This selection was 
based, in part, on the ratings of popular magazines by Kerr and Remmers 
(1941), Morgan and Leahy (1934), Warner and Hunt (1949, pp. 386- 
406), and on the information obtained from “reader’s profiles" for three 
of these magazines. 

The sample consisted of two issues per year for each of the four 
magazines for the years 1925—65 (except for Esquire, which only included 
the years 1933—65). A standard list of random numbers was used to select 
the specific issues to be read for each year. Reading was confined to 
fictional material in the magazines, which usually took the form of short 
stories. One story was read per issue, based on a rotation system of selec- 
tion. The total number of stories read and coded was 311. 


Coding Categories 


The selected magazine stories were subjected to a content analysis through 
the application of a detailed coding instrument. The basic unit of analysis 
was the act. Within the actual content analyzed, this means that the 
unit of analysis ranged anywhere from a fragment of a sentence to an 
entire story in length. 

Aggressive act was defined as any behavior the intent of which is 
to injure some person or object. Intent signifies that the behavior is 
consciously directed toward destructive ends. The aggressive act was 
coded into four categories: (1) physical aggression—for example, a 
punch in the nose, poisoning a victim's food; (2) verbal aggression— 
the use of linguistic symbols for the purpose of hurting, such as name 
calling, cursing, sarcasm, denunciations; (3) indirect aggression— 
(а) economic sanctions, that is, firing an employee, (5) social sanctions, 
“blackballing” a person, refusing to interact, deprivation of privileges, 
(c) legal sanctions, such as a law suit, (d) injuring one person by means 
of hurting another; (4) fantasy aggression—daydreaming, wishful think- 
ing, planning an injury. 

Motive for aggression was determined from the author's explanation 
of the actor's behavior or (if this was not explicitly stated) from the 
context of the story and the situational characteristics within which the 
aggressive act took place. Motives were grouped into four main categories: 
(1) utilitarian—aggression as a strategy for the achievement of some goal, 
as a means of dominance or control, or as a means of self-defense; (2) 
affective—those vocabularies of motive associated with specific emotions, 
such as, pride, lust, envy, jealousy, contempt, frustration; (3) norma- 
tively required—both formal and informal social prescriptions for aggres- 
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sive behavior, such as, legal requirements as in law enforcement and war, 
traditional family feuds, social group-membership requirement, etc.; 
(4) ethics or morality—aggression against another person because of 
ideological differences or because the aggression is thought to be “for 
the victim's own good." All motives for aggression were coded into one or 
another of these categories. 

The aggressor in each act was coded with respect to two characteristics: 
sex and social class. Social class of the aggressor was coded into four 
categories: (1) lower, (2) middle, (3) upper, and (4) unknown (those 
characters in a story about whom no class status could be inferred). The 
indicators used to code social class were occupation, income, education, 
possessions, and residence. Usually one or more of these were explicitly 
stated in the stories. 

Ап intercoder reliability test was computed for each of those variables 
and produced the following levels of coder agreement: aggressive act — 
.82; motive for aggression = .85; and social class = .90. These coeffi- 
cients represent ratios of congruent responses to total responses (or 
codings). 


FINDINGS i 
Sex and Class Differences in Expressions of Aggression 


The literature on aggression suggested that men in our society are more 
likely to express physical aggression than women, and women are more 
prone to resort to verbal aggression. The findings strongly reflect this 
relationship. Columns 1 and 2 of table 1 show that the men’s magazines 
contained, not only greater frequency of total aggressive acts (66% 
more than women’s magazines), but also a greater proportion of physical 


TABLE 1 


PROPORTION OF AGGRESSIVE ACTS PORTRAYED, BY SEX OF READERSHIP 
AND SEX OF AGGRESSOR (%) 

















SEX ОЕ READERSHIP SEX OF AGGRESSOR 
ТҮРЕ or FERT NE MERI bns HIE CELINE АНЕ НА 
AGGRESSIVE Male Female Male Female GROUP 
Аст a) (2) (3) (4) (5) 
Physical .......... 63 28 55 21 73 
Verbal ............ 18 48 24 58 11 
Indirect aggression .. 4 11 6 8 10 
Fantasy  .......... 2 5 3 5 0 
О Ше ounces dovete 13 8 12 8 6 
NO Жошук кн (438) (264) 4474) (150) (75) 
x2 = 138.17; $ < 001 x2 == 97.62; p < 001 
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aggression (63% for men's magazines compared with 28% for women's 
magazines). On the other hand, the women's magazines were much 
higher on verbal aggression than the men's (4896 and 1896, respectively). 
Similar findings are recorded in columns 3 and 4 of table 1, which relates 
type of aggression to sex of the aggressor. 

Women tended to be depicted slightly more frequently in the remain- 
ing two categories, indirect and fantasy aggression, although these cate- 
gories proved to be of less value for comparative purposes due to their 
substantially lower frequencies. The category "group" (table 1, col. 5) 
was extremely high in physical aggression, since most of the recorded 
group aggressions were of the mob violence variety. 

When male and female patterns of aggression were examined within 
each magazine, some differences emerged (table 2). In McCall’s ( a 
middle-class women’s magazine), both male and female characters ex- 
pressed more verbal than physical aggression; and in Argosy (a lower- 
class men’s magazine), both sexes expressed more physical aggression. 
Nevertheless, the pattern of men showing more physical aggression than 
women and the latter manifesting more verbal aggression than men held 
for all four magazines, 

A more interesting, and less anticipated, finding was that the differences 
in the depiction of male and female aggression were much greater for the 
men’s magazines (especially Esquire) than for the women’s magazines. 
The cumulative-difference score for the men’s magazines was 160, com- 
pared with 63 for the women’s magazines. In other words, authors in 
men’s magazines tend to polarize the stereotypes of male and female 
aggressive behavior to a greater extent than do the authors in women’s 
magazines. 

The literature on aggression also suggested that expressions of aggres- 
sion would vary with social class in the direction of a higher proportion of 
physical aggression for lower-class individuals and a greater proportion 
of verbal aggression for the middle and upper classes. Table 3 confirms 
these expectations. For both the social class of the readership as well as 
the social class of the aggressor, the lower class was more strongly asso- 
ciated with the expression of physical aggression, while the middle and 
upper classes expressed more verbal aggression. 

It is also interesting to note that the lower-class magazines had almost 
three times as many aggressive acts recorded as those of middle-class 
readership. This is not true, however, when the social class of the aggres- 
sor is considered across magazines. In this case, middle-class characters 
had the largest frequency of aggressive acts. The reason for this apparent 
anomaly is that the aggressor in the lower-class magazines is more fre- 
quently depicted as middle class; and the victim, as lower class. Since 
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TABLE 3 


TYPE or Accressive Аст, BY ЅОСІАІ, Crass (96) 




















SoctAr Crass ОЁ Socrau Crass ОР 
TYPE or READERSHIP AGGRESSOR 
AGGRESSIVE лы сыс E ИНЕ ЕРОНА кылы ыыы ыыы ш 

Аст Lower Middle Lower Middle Upper 
Physical .......... 62 39 64 35 24 
Verbal ............ 28 49 23 50 61 
Indirect ........... 77 10 9 9 14 
Fantasy ........... 4 2 3 6 i 1 
ЕРОТ (457) (167) (128) (187) (88) 

x? = 35.70; р < 001 x? == 93.92; p < 001 








aggression was much more frequently found in these magazines, the fre- 
quency of aggressive acts is highest for middle-class characters. 


Sex and Class Differences in Motives for Aggression 


Little was found in the literature on aggression to suggest the nature of 
sex and class differences in motives for aggression. That there is a 
relationship between these variables in the minds of fiction writers is 
evident from tables 4, 5, and 6. 


TABLE 4 


MOTIVE FOR AGGRESSION, BY SEX (96) 











SEX or READERSHIP Sex oF AGGRESSOR 

MOTIVE FOR pe NN ЫЕ ЫР Nee en ee NC SIE 

AGGRESSION Male Female Male Female Group 
Affective .......... 38 61 45 62 24 
Utilitarian ......... 38 24 38 22 . 28 
Normatively 

required ........ 18 2 10 2 40 
Ethical ........... 6 13 7 14 8 
но РНИ (435) (264) (474) (150) (75) 
X? = 76.38; p < .001 x? = 102.10; р < 001 


The broadest motive category, and usually the most salient in explain- 
ing the aggressive behavior of male and female characters as well as those 
of various class categories, was “affective.” This category subsumed а wide 
range of emotional motives, such as, hate, lust, rage, jealousy, contempt, 
and frustration. It is apparent from table 4 that women are more strongly: 
identified with this category of motives than are men. They are also more 
likely to use ethics or morals as reasons for aggression than are men 
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TABLE 6 


Motive FOR AGGRESSION, BY SOCIAL Crass OF AGGRESSOR (96) 











SOCIAL Crass or AGGRESSOR 





MOTIVE FOR AGGRESSION Lower Middle Upper 
Affective Lotus adr eR vs 63 56 45 
Utilitarian  ............. eere 23 25 38 
Normatively required ............ 8 5 4 
Ethical ................ Vue eee ce 6 14 13 
Мно еее (144) (205) (97) 


x2 = 38.22; p < 001 





(this, however, was only true for the depiction of male and female 
aggressors in lower-class magazines). Men, in turn, were portrayed as 
aggressing for utilitarian reasons and normative requirements more fre- 
quently than were women. 

When these relationships between sex of aggressor and motive for ag- 
gression -were examined within the context of each magazine (table 5), 
it was found that they were accentuated in the middle-class magazines and 
diminished in the lower-class magazines. That is, the differences between 
the motives attributed to male aggressors and those attributed to female 
aggressors were greater in McCall’s and Esquire (81% points) than were 
the sex differences in True Confessions and Argosy (46% points). It can 
also be seen in this table that there is very little difference in sex stereo- 
typing on motives between men’s and women’s magazines. 

There also seems to be a relationship between the social class of the 
aggressor and the motives for aggression used. Table 6 indicates that 
lower-class characters are more likely to be associated with affective 

• motives for aggression, the frequency of which progressively decreases for 
the middle- and upper-class groups. Upper-class aggressors, on the other 
hand, are highest in the use of utilitarian motives; and lower-class aggres- 
sors, the lowest. This relationship remained stable for each of the two 
classes of magazines. 


Permanence and Change in Depictions of Aggression, 1925-65 


Perhaps the most surprising finding on the depiction of aggression over 
this 40-year time span is that there is no clear-cut pattern of change 
discernible for aggressive act (table 7) and only a slight one for aggres- 
sion motive (table 8). A steady increase in affective motives from 1925 
through 1959 (with a decrease in the sixties) was recorded for both 
male and female characters, апа a slight decrease in utilitarian motives 
was found for women during this time span. There certainly does not 
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seem to be any overall increase in amount of aggression depicted during 
these years, as might have been expected. 

On the other hand, the differences between male and female stereo- 
types have changed noticeably across these time periods. The pattern of 
differences for aggressive act (table 7, male-female-difference cols.) is 
curvilinear, with the smallest differences between sex stereotypes in the 
1920s and the 1960s and large differences in the thirties, forties, and 
fifties. The sex differences for aggression motives (table 8) follow a 
similar curve with the greatest differences recorded in the decades of the 
forties and fifties. It should be noted that the motives responsible for 
this trend and of major concern here (since they constitute the largest 
frequencies) are affective and utilitarian. They are also the motives pro- 
viding the greatest distinction between male and female aggressors. 
*Normatively required" motives did not follow this pattern, since they 
were much more influenced by the war history of this country as reflected 
in the increase in war stories after World Wars I and II. 


DISCUSSION 


The purpose of this study was to examine the depictions of aggressive 
acts and their motives for different social classes and sexes as these 
groups are portrayed in popular magazine fiction. On the basis of the 
findings, it is apparent that images of men and women differ with respect 
to aggressive behavior. Men were portrayed as considerably more aggres- 
sive than women, and the form of their aggression was characteristically 
more physical. Women, on the other hand, were more likely to express 
verbal aggression. Also, differences between men and women were found 
in the motives used to explain aggressive behavior. Utilitarian as well 
as normatively required motives were more frequently associated with. 
male aggression, while affective and, to some extent, ethical motives were 
more salient for female aggressors. 

These sex differences in expressions of aggression were greater in men's 
magazines, indicating, perhaps, a greater propensity for men to stereo- 
type behavior by sex (a proposition which is undoubtedly congruent 
with feminist claims). This, however, was not true for motives for ag- 
gression. Sex differences in motives used varied with the social class of 
the magazine, with middle-class magazines showing greater sex differ- 
ences than lower-class magazines. This finding is rather puzzling, since it 
goes contrary to expectation, and will have to await further analysis. 

Other sociologists have noticed a similar distinction between the mo- 
tives utilized by men and women in our society. Bezdeck and Strodtbeck 


4А similar analysis was done for social class of the aggressor, but no consistent 
pattern was found either for aggressive act or motive. 
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(1970) distinguished between pragmatic considerations as motivators of 
men in American society, and "ideals" as being more potent motivators 
for women. Stone (1959), using the distinction between "value" and 
“mood,” observed that men are more likely to utilize and be swayed by 
appeals to value, whereas women are more susceptible to appeals to 
mood. Stone argues that the qualities of value and mood are associated 
with certain types of social relations. Structural relations are high in 
value, while interpersonal relations are high in mood. According to Stone, 
the differential incorporation and utilization of value and mood vocabu- 
laries of motive by sex is based on the differential participation end inte- 
gration of the sexes in the social structure. Men in our society are 
involved in the structure of work relations to a greater degree than are 
women. Women, on the other hand, are integrated in a network of 
interpersonal relations and depend on these as sources of identity to a 
greater extent than do men. It would seem, therefore, that men should 
be motivated by vocabularies of motive associated with value; and 
women, by motives of mood. The use of these categories of motive for 
men and women in popular-magazine fiction supports this hypothesis— 
at least for aggressive behavior.” 

When aggression was considered with respect to the social class of the 
characters, it was found that lower-class aggressors (and lower-class 
magazines) expressed a greater proportion of physical aggression. Middle- 
and upper-class characters were associated with a greater proportion of 
verbal aggression. This finding is congruent with other descriptions of 
lower-class individuals as relying more on their hands than their mouths 
for self-expression and of middle (and upper) classes placing greater 
stress on the manipulation of words (Kohn 1969). 

The findings also show that the depictions of the social classes differ 

“in the motives associated with aggressive acts. Lower-class characters 
were more frequently portrayed as aggressing for affective reasons, while 
middle- and especially upper-class characters were seen as acting more 
frequently on the basis of utilitarian motives. This suggests that feeling 
states as motivators of behavior progressively decrease with social class 
level, while cognitive motives, such as those based on reason (utilitarian), 
increase in saliency with social class level. Middle and upper classes were 
also found to be higher in the category of “ethical” motives for aggres- 
sion. This category is distinct from “affective’ in that it was essentially 


5 Та support of this notion, an interesting pattern of association was obtained for sex 
of aggressor and object of aggression. The relationships between male aggressors and 
their objects of aggression (when these were other persons) could be classified as 
structural relations, ie., subordinafe, employer, etc.; while the relationships between 
female aggressors and their objects of aggression could be categorized interpersonal, 
Le., lover, relative, friend. 
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limited to conflicting value systems, ideologies, and beliefs. The classes in 
power in any society are usually the guardians of the ethical system and 
would be most easily motivated to act when certain standards of moral- 
ity are violated. 

In general, what emerges, then, is a picture of physical aggression most 
strongly associated with lower-class men; verbal aggression, with middle- 
and upper-class women; utilitarian motives for aggression, with middle- 
and upper-class men; and affective motives, with lower-class women. The 
congruence between these findings and those cited above by Kohn 
(1969) and Lesser (1959) for social class, and Bandura (1969), Lansky 
(1961), and Sears, Maccoby, and Levin (1957) for sex, from studies of 
the behavior of children, suggests that the magazine stereotypes of ag- 
gression reported here might be quite accurate reflections of actual ag- 
gression patterns in the society. 

The last question which remains to be considered is, how have these 
categories of aggression and motives for aggression, as well as their 
association with sex and social class groups, changed from 1925 to 1965? 
In general, no consistent pattern of change in the form of aggression was 
recorded for this time span. However, there was a steady increase in the 
use of affective motives from 1925—59. Stone's (1962) observation of 
the change from a value orientation to a mood orientation in American 
life, and Riesman's (1950) conceptualization of a shift from the “inner 
directed" to the “other directed" individual during this time period, are 
consistent with the present finding. However, there seems to be a reversal 
of this trend in affective motives in the sixties. 

The most striking observation was the pattern of sex differences, both 
in expressions of aggression and in motives for aggression, during this 
40-year time span. Differences between the sexes were relatively small in 
the magazine fiction of the 1920s, increased in the middle decades (espe-* 
cially the forties and fifties), and decreased in the sixties. The greatest 
difference in sex stereotypes on both aggressive acts and motives oc- 
curred in the forties. Betty Friedan (1963) observed that the image of 
women underwent a drastic change in the 1940s and 1950s in the mass 
media (magazines, movies, novels, and television). In her own examina- 
tion of women's magazines, Friedan noted that the portrayal of the 
American woman changed from that of a thinking, active, vibrant crea- 
ture—who was interested in the world around her and was not ashamed 
to pursue а career and compete with men—to that of a being whose 
whole behavioral, psychological, and emotional domain was circumscribed 
by the home and family (Friedan 1963, pp. 33-65). In movies, the 
change was from the Greta Garbo and Joan Crawford types to the 
Marilyn Monroes and the Doris Days. Femininity became associated 
with softness, childishness, physical weakness, emotionality or senti- 
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mentality, and sexuality. That there has been a shift away from this con- 
ception of woman and {тот the resulting polarization of the sexes is 
indicated in our data, as well as in the rise of such contemporary move- 
ments as women’s liberation. 

In conclusion, it has been assumed that literature is one of the factors 
serving to maintain and spread the shared symbol systems necessary for 
social interaction. Popular literature may therefore be seen as one of the 
integrating mechanisms of a modern society. But it is also, and simulta- 
neously, likely to be one of the differentiating mechanisms. The social 
class and sex differences in both aggressive motives and modalities re- 
vealed by this study may be seen as providing different models of 
behavior for different sectors of the society. In this sense, the literary 
imagery provides a “definition of the situation" to the audience— calling 
for aggressive or nonaggressive behavior, defined as appropriate to in- 
dividuals of a given sex and social class. To the extent that such a role- 
modeling function does occur, popular literature is one of the factors 
serving to establish and maintain, as well as to reflect, the boundaries 
between the sexes and the social class strata of the society. 
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and Gecas 
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I 


Once upon a time, especially during the 1930s and 1940s, mass communi- 
cations was a vital and productive field in academic sociological research, 
but ever since then it has suffered from a drastic famine which shows no 
signs of abating. Before commenting on the three preceding articles, I 
want to try to suggest briefly what research is most urgently needed and 
then discuss some of the reasons for the famine. 

Tf one looks at the mass media as institutions which deliver symbolic 
content to an audience, there are three major and interrelated areas of 
study: the institutions themselves, the content, and the audience. To begin 
with, we need to know how the mass media function as institutions and 
why they function as they do; how they determine content and what 
cultural and interest groups influence this determination, directly or 
indirectly; and how the media relate to their audiences in this process. 
With respect to content, we need to know what entertainment and informa- 
tion the media provide, and more generally, what they say about and to 
American society—what they tell Americans about themselves and what 
they leave out; how media content relates to the rest of American culture 
and to what extent it is—and creates—American culture. Audience studies 
ought to investigate not only what people read and see and how they 
perceive media content, but how they use it in their everyday lives; and 
what long- and short-range effects the media and the content have on 
them and on society in general. And since audience feedback has some 
influence on media content, the effects of the media cannot be understood 
without taking into account the functioning of the media institutions and 
the role which past audience choices play in determining content and 
thus in helping to create the ultimate impact of the media. The studies I 
have suggested are needed not only by sociologists interested in under- 
standing society, but also by those concerned with social policy for and 
about the media. 


II 


One of the major reasons fof the continuing scarcity of mass-communica- 
tions research is the difficulty and costliness of the needed studies. The 
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methods which must be used for these studies are often unusually compli- 
cated, they rarely lend themselves to small projects that can be done by a 
lone scholar with a heavy teaching load, and the funds for larger studies 
are in short supply. 

Institutional studies in the mass media are perhaps no more difficult 
than elsewhere, but sociologists seem to feel that they will not be allowed 
into the editorial rooms and studios—although the experience of Lazars- 
feld and Cowan aíter the assassination of President Kennedy, and more 
recently of Tuchman, Hirsch, Cantor, Faulkner, myself, and others shows 
that this feeling is largely groundless. However, the important media 
institutions are located in New York, Washington, and Hollywood, where 
they are out of reach to most sociologists, and there are few researchers 
like Warren Breed and Gaye Tuchman who have realized how much can 
be learned from local newspaper and television stations. 

Content research means content analysis, and it is suitable for the 
scholar who is limited to his university library, provided he is lucky 
enough to be located at one that subscribes to popular journals. But as all 
who have done content analysis know, it is tedious and often unproduc- 
tive; a lot of work frequently only quantifies findings that can be derived 
from simple inspection. Doing content analysis off the television screen 
is almost impossible, except for the researcher who has the funds to 
obtain videotape machines. 

Moreover, content analysis became popular partly because it was 
thought to provide a quick and easy answer to what was going on in the 
heads of audiences and in society generaly; on the assumption that 
mass-media content reflected popular views and opinions. I want to discuss 
this assumption further below, but early audience research showed that 
people's perception of the content is a combination of the content and 
their own input (e.g., through selective perception), while content anal- 
ysis only identifies the researcher's perception of the content, however 
sophisticated and complex his coding categories. In order to understand 
how the audience receives and perceives the content, one must virtually 
let it do the content analysis, and this requires immensely complicated 
and costly audience research. 

Even less complex audience studies are difficult and expensive, how- 
ever; just to interview people who read a high-circulation magazine or 
watch a popular television program requires a large sample, and to find 
those who remember what they read or saw a couple of days ago an even 
larger one. Partly because media content often goes in one eye and out 
the other, interview studies are not always productive, and probably the 
best way to study the audience is to watch people watch television, or 
read, etc., and then talk with them about what they have experienced 
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and how it fits into the rest of their lives. Needless to say, such research 
is even more difficult and expensive. 

А second type of audience research has to do with the effects of media 
content on the audience, and although a large number of studies have 
measured the effects of individual items of content—and found sur- 
prisingly few—no one has yet developed effective methods of determining 
the impact of the mass media as a whole, either in the short or long run. 
The best way of approaching this question is through a longitudinal 
study, preferably in a society into which the mass media have just been 
introduced so that a before-and-after analysis can be done; but such 
societies are scarce, and ultimately we may have to try historical studies 
of Western societies before and after the mass media were introduced 
and hope that sufficient data are available. Moreover, effects research is 
also expensive, and it may not be coincidental that much of this research 
is now being done with small samples in the laboratories of experimental 
social psychologists. 

Some difficult research problems can be solved through a lavish input 
of money, but ever since the mass-circulation magazines and radio and 
television networks set up their own research departments they have not 
often funded academic researchers—except when there has been a public 
outcry over media content. The same is true of the federal government, 
and, as a result, the recent commissions on pornography and violence 
sponsored new research to determine the effects of sexual and violent 
content, particularly in television. The NIMH has also funded research 
on the effects of media violence, but it has so far not been significantly 
concerned about the larger relationship between the mass media, mental 
health, and society to set up a broad and ongoing research program on 
this topic—although Eli Rubinstein of NIMH is working hard to arouse 
interest in it. Other federal agencies have sponsored occasional studies, 
but they, too, have not developed ongoing programs. Nor have the foun- 
dations been eager to fund mass-communications studies, although Ford 
is now setting up a research program to monitor its activities in public 
television; the Markle Foundation has recently decided to concentrate 
all its efforts on communications research; and there is currently much 
interest in the potentialities and effects of cable television. 

These observations raise two other questions: why are funding sources 
not more interested in media studies, and why are more sociologists not 
going ahead with small studies or even essays, as they do on many other 
topics for which money is scarce. The posture of the funding sources is, 
I think, easily explained; they seem mainly interested in effects research 
and are discouraged by its difficulty and cost. A good longitudinal study 
of the effects of television would eat up the budget of even the largest 
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foundation, Content analysis seems to interest no one, and how the audi- 
ence uses media content and what role it plays in their daily lives in- 
terest only the media institutions and the advertisers. They want quick, 
cheap, and unpublishable research they can immediately use for policy 
decisions, however, and academic sociologists are rarely able or willing 
to do such research—and probably rightly so. 

There are a number of reasons why sociologists do not work on small 
studies or write essays on the media, and more basically, why relatively 
few seem to be interested in the mass media at all. One reason has to do 
with the disciplinary structure of sociology; mass communications has 
generally been lumped with public opinion, propaganda, and sometimes 
even with collective behavior and leisure, although it is a topic that 
should rightly stand on its own. In some respects it is more akin to the 
sociology of arts and literature, but this subdiscipline has generally 
limited itself to the study of high culture. Actually, mass-media research 
should also be part of the study of American society and culture as a 
whole, but this large subject has, perhaps because of its vastness, not 
been popular with sociologists, or with anthropologists. 

A second reason has to do with the pace of social research and the 
discipline's concept of time and timelessness. A good deal of mass-media 
content has the time span of fads and fashions, but the slow pace of 
research often means that sociologists may not get there until a fashion— 
or cycle as they call it in the media jargon—has expired. Moreover, 
many sociologists prefer to study relatively permanent social phenomena, 
like the family. And perhaps the mass media are too ephemeral to pro- 
duce timeless generalizations or immortal studies. 

But the lack of interest in the media may also be related to sociology's 
ambivalence about them. Many sociologists—like educators generally— 
are hostile toward them, partly because they are often successful com- 
petitors for their students' time and interest. Also, they cater largely to 
an audience of lower status——and sociologists are not often inclined to 
study groups of lower status unless they are defined as social problems. 
As a result, many sociologists seem to look on the media more with dis- 
taste than with a research-oriented curiosity. Moreover, if only because 
mass-media content is aimed at a lower-status audience, sociologists often 
do not watch television or keep up with the other media in the first place, 
and thus cannot know what there is to be researched. 

In some instances, however, just the opposite is true; sociologists are 
so deeply immersed in the media as audience members that they are not 
sufficiently detached to develop research curiosity. I suspect this is par- 
ticularly true of informational content and,of the news media generally, 
and I suspect further that many sociologists use this type of content to 
flesh out and update their own or their textbook's theoretical formula- 
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tions. Despite the discipline's scorn for journalistic research, the work of 
journalistic researchers finds its way into many a reading list, mainly 
because sociological research is too sparse and slow on the topical issues 
of the day and teachers have no other choice but to rely on journalists. 
And because they must rely on the news media for instructional mate- 
rials, they do not think of them as subjects of research. 

There are many good reasons, then, why sociologists do not study 
mass communications, and I am not hopeful that these reasons will soon 
disappear. There is, to be sure, a revival of interest in the mass media, 
partly because of the attack on the news media by the Nixon adminis- 
tration, partly because of the protest against bad news by some portions 
of “Middle America." However, much of the new interest in the media 
is to be found among political activists on the Left and among tbe young, 
and it is not at all clear whether either are interested in research, or if 
they are, whether funds for the kind of research they want to do will be 
available. 


TH 


Comment on the three articles should begin with Hirsch's, for it puts 
the mass media into а broad focus. He emphasizes what is perhaps the 
most important point to be made about them: that they are commercial 
organizations dealing with a speculative product and an unpredictable 
audience which has to be informed about and attracted to the product; 
in short, that the mass media sui generis are institutions without a regu- 
lar or loyal set of clients. This is true not only of firms producing books, 
records, and movies, but I found it true even of the network television 
news departments and the weekly news magazines I have been studying. 
Although the products of both appear regularly, and the magazines go 
largely to subscribers (only about 1096 are sold at newsstands), pro- 
ducers and editors devote considerable effort to try to make sure that 
viewers do not turn the dial and readers do not stop reading. The insti- 
tutional arrangements that develop in coping with what is perceived to 
be a fairly uninterested audience may not be apparent to sociologists who 
teach required courses, although even they must overproduce to get some 
ideas through to the students and must dramatize their wares to hold 
student attention. Still, they do not need gatekeepers because they con- 
trol the distribution of their product and have a captive audience. 
Tuchman’s observations on the uses of objectivity among local news- 


1 Аз I write this, Life has just published a Harris poll which indicates that his inter- 
view sample is very pleased with’ television news programs, but is unhappy about 
the routine entertainment programming (“But Do We Like What We Watch?” Life, 
September 11, 1971, pp. 40-44). 
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men (and they are still almost entirely men) accord by and large with 
what I have been finding among national newsmen, although I think 
objectivity is somewbat more than “а routine procedure which has rela- 
tively little or only tangential evidence to the end sought," and it is not 
quite as irrational as bleeding patients to cure fever. Reporters are essen- 
tially engaged in describing the activities of news sources to an audience 
which is not present at these activities, said audience including also the 
editors who must decide whether to use the reporter's work and whether 
to change it. Moreover, the average reporter has very little time to gather 
his data and analyze his findings, little space or airtime to report them, 
and unless he is a beat reporter very little prior knowledge about the 
activities and sources about which he is reporting. Consequently he needs 
a quickly and easily applied set of methods to determine what data are 
to be gathered. He does this in part by limiting himself to empirically 
observable descriptive “facts” about what happened, when, and where; 
and because he lacks the time to investigate motives, causes, or even the 
social processes of which the activity was a part, he finds other sources 
who will let themselves be quoted about such matters, making sure to 
quote several when a simple or single explanation is not acceptable. 
Interestingly enough, the newsman who eschews objectivity but is 
similarly short of time and prior information about his assignment also 
finds a quick and easy method of deciding what data to look for; he 
simply emphasizes those that coincide with his personal beliefs or his 
ideological position and ignores those which do not fit easily or at all. 
The “nonobjective” journalist has it easier in one respect; he is often 
reporting to a like-minded audience and does not have to protect himself 
against criticism. The "objective" newsman, however, usually works for 
a medium with a large and quite heterogeneous audience; consequently 
he must gather data and come up with findings that do not antagonize ' 
an influential or large part of that audience. This is another reason for 
emphasizing the easily observable and for attributing controversial data 
to others. Even so, reporters cannot limit themselves to what they see 
and hear; a good part of every news story consists of covert assumptions 
and value judgments which are treated as *facts"—or which underlie the 
descriptive facts of the news report because they are common sense, as 
Tuchman puts it, or because they are unquestioned cultural or political 
assumptions and values, as I would put it. When such "facts" begin to 
be questioned by newsmen (e.g, that the war in Vietnam was being 
won), or by audiences (e.g., that racial equality is desirable), the news- 
men suddenly face criticism from those who disagree with them and then 
doubts about the objectivity of the news,begin to develop on a wide 
scale. Newsmen do not like to be criticized by their audiences any more 
than professors by their students (although they worry little about libel 
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suits, at least at the national level), and in order to cope with the criti- 
cism they begin to ask new questions about the events they are covering. 
Even so, they continue to use the same methods of gathering data, if 
only because these have traditionally withstood criticism. 

To be sure, objectivity is a ritual in Everett Hughes’s sense of the 
word, and it has as many dysfunctions as functions. However, given the 
present social and economic organization of the news media—which must 
produce a wealth of news stories at very low cost to a largely uninter- 
ested but always potentially hostile audience—objectivity’s functions 
override its dysfunctions, at least for the newsmen. Viable substitutes for 
objectivity can be formulated, but they require reporters and editors far 
more knowledgeable—able to generalize about and evaluate the data they 
gather—and fewer generalists—with more time to gather and report the 
news—which will raise the cost of the news considerably. Until the audi- 
ence or someone else (e.g. the government) is willing to provide the 
necessary funds, however, we will have to rely on relatively low-cost 
news, and for this reason alone objectivity is likely to remain an impor- 
tant guiding principle of journalistic method. 

Gecas's paper uses content analysis in part to divine what is going on 
in the heads of the audience, but rather than assuming that such data 
can be divined from the content, he uses independent social science find- 
ings about aggression and sexual stereotyping to indicate the congruence 
between magazine content and societal values. I found the paper most 
useful because it raised questions in my mind as to whether the media 
are *a reflector of the attitudes and values of the society," and also, 
whether, in fact, “the commercial mass media are especially susceptible 
to audience desires and are under pressure to reflect audience tastes in 
order to carry on a profitable operation." 

In my own research, I have been struck by the almost total lack of 
contact with and knowledge about the audience among the newsmen. 
'They rarely meet representatives of the audience, and when audience re- 
search is done, which is very rarely, the newsmen usually do not see it. 
Nor do they want to see it, because they want to be free to exercise their 
professional news judgment without having to be inhibited by audience 
preferences. Most of the time they write and film what they believe to 
be important or interesting, on the assumption that their judgment is 
quite similar to the audience's, so that in effect the newsmen feel them- 
selves to be self-appointed representatives of their audiences. Whether 
or not audiences would actually make the same news judgments is an 
open and empirically researchable question, but what seems to happen 
is that over time, a particular news medium attracts a like-minded audi- 
ence, or one like-minded enough to tune out discordant elements through 
selective perception, or perhaps one uninterested and uninformed enough 
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to leave it to the newscaster or editor to decide what is to be reported. 
Of course, other processes support this partial consensus between news- 
men and audiences; for example, an editor or producer whose magazine 
or program is losing circulation or ratings is fired, but even such dis- 
missals are rare. Most often, the news media recruit staff members whose 
basic values and assumptions about the world turn out to be fairly simi- 
lar to the audience's, or an important part of it—which is why newsmen 
can so freely assume that the audience will agree with their judgments 
about what events are newsworthy. (The intellectual or highbrow who 
writes down to a middle- or lowbrow audience to earn a living is more 
often found in fiction about the mass media than in the media themselves.) 

Even so, the amount of consensus between newsmen and their audience 
should not be overestimated, for the audience is, after all, neither able 
to say what kinds of news it wants before events happen nor all that 
much interested in specific events. I suspect that the same is true in the 
entertainment media; although these, too, select content creators who 
are sufficiently like their audience to be able to write and film for it. The 
audience is not so intensely interested in the content that it will tune 
out or protest what it does not like. It is easy enough to forget that most 
people use the media for diversion, and continue to watch television pro- 
grams about which they are not, or say they are not, very enthusiastic. 
(This is perhaps one reason why individual media content items seem to 
have so little conscious short-range effect, whatever the unconscious and 
long-range effect of the media as a whole may be.) 

But precisely because the consensus between mass-media creators and 
audiences is of low intensity, I have become skeptical that such consensus 
extends to the entire society. Consequently, I think it is wrong to assume 
without empirical study that mass-media content reflects society or 
societal values. Sometimes it only reflects the values of its creators; more 
often, I suspect, that at best the content reflects some values of some or 
perhaps many people in the audience of a particular television program 
or magazine, and even then many of the reflected values are wishes and 
fantasies rather than norms which guide behavior. I would therefore hesi- 
tate to make any generalizations about society from mass-media content 
without considerable research into the values and behavior patterns of 
that society. I am even skeptical that Leo Lowenthal's classic magazine- 
content analysis, which found that “idols of consumption" such as movie 
stars replaced “idols of production" such as industrialists in magazine 
biographies between 1900 and 1940, can necessarily be explained as a 
change in American préferences among idols (Lowenthal 1944). It is 
quite possible that the change in content may have reflected a change in 
magazine editors or editorial policy, or a shift in the dominant magazine 
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audience from businessmen to consumers—although these hypotheses 
need to be put to empirical test. 

Of course, Gecas did compare content with societal values and be- 
havior patterns, and admittedly he found considerable agreement between 
them. I think, however, that this may be due in part to the topic he 
chose to study; aggressive behavior is, after all, rather basic to the hu- 
man species, and variations in it are relatively limited. Had he compared 
magazine content about sexual behavior with actual sexual behavior, he 
would probably have found considerably less agreement between content 
and society, and in fact, I suspect that changes in media content about 
sexual behavior lag considerably behind change in actual behavior, at 
least among the young. Here I think many media tend to reflect the 
values, or at least the wishes of their most conservative audience mem- 
bers who quickly protest when content becomes too erotic for them, 
although other media, particularly those which seek to attract younger 
audiences, have recently begun to express the more liberal sexual norms 
held by many young people. Conversely, the news media were probably 
ahead of many of their audience members in changing their opinion 
about the Vietnam war after the 1968 Tet offensive, for that offensive 
convinced many newsmen that the war was not being won and could not 
be won, and they felt impelled to tell their viewers and readers about 
their change of mind. 

Undoubtedly, the mass media often reflect the dominant values of 
society, but equally often, they do not, and I think further studies simi- 
lar to Gecas's, but on a much larger scale, are necessary to determine 
exactly what the relationships are between the values in media content, 
the values held by the audiences of that content, and most important, the 
values held by the rest of American society, the vast majority of which 
is not part of the audience for any one magazine or even television 
program. 
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This paper deals with some of the questions that arise from the 
deviant character of those who cross the U.S.—Mexico border with- 
out inspection, and the process of interaction through which the 
label "wetback" is “created” and used. The historical context of 
immigration to the United States as related to cheap labor demands 
is described, and the emergence of the label “wetback” is discussed. 
The roles of the persons involved in the violation of the immigration 
law and some of the socioeconomic implications of those roles are 
analyzed through labeling theory. The process of interaction in 
which those roles become visible is discussed in terms of the interests, 
power, and consequences of each role with respect to those of the 
other roles in the process. The concept of “antilaw entrepreneur" is 
introduced, and its explanatory potential is indicated. 


INTRODUCTION 


Those who illegally stream across the Mexico-U.S. border are called 
"wetbacks" because they cross the Rio Grande without the benefit of a 
bridge. АП other illegal migrants from Mexico are referred to by the same 
term. Thus, wetback characterizes anyone who enters illegally from 
Mexico. The term, then, carries an unavoidable connotation—one who has 
broken the law. This paper will deal with some of the questions that arise 
from that connotation. In the first part, we describe the historical emer- 
gence of the wetback, discussing the roles of the persons involved in the 
violation of the immigration law and some of the socioeconomic conse- 
quences of the wetback as a deviant. In the second part, we examine the 
wetback as a case of deviance through labeling theory. In this approach 
the deviant character of the wetback is analyzed as a process of inter- 
action, Each role in this process will be discussed in terms of its interests, 


1 This paper is a theoretical elaboration of a research project on wetbacks. The larger 
project (U.S. Mexico Border Studies) was directed by Dr. Julian Samora of the 
University of Notre Dame, to whom I am grateful. The research project was sup- 
ported by a grant from the Ford Foundation. The opinions expressed in the report 
do not necessarily represent the views of the Foundation. I am also in debt to Pro- 
fessors Richard Schwartz, Fabio Barbosa-Dasilva, Hernan Vera, Robert Antonio, 
and Dennis Terzola for the valuable comments on, an earlier version of this paper. 
An early version of this paper was presented at the Annual Meetings of the American 
Sociological Association in Washington, D.C., and at the 7th World Congress of 
Sociology in Varna, Bulgaria, in 1970. 
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power, and consequences with respect to those of the roles of the other 
participants. Finally, the concept of “antilaw entrepreneur" is introduced, 
and its explanatory potential is indicated. 


HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 


In 1882, during President Arthur's administration, the first immigration 
law was passed following a strong nativist movement. The same year the 
first “Chinese exclusion act" established significant limits to what was 
considered an "invasion of Orientals" who had been a preferred source of 
cheap labor for West Coast employers (Wittke 1949, p. 13). The search 
for cheap labor turned to Japanese and Filipino immigrants, who then 
became the target of “exclusionists.” Campaigns like the “swat the Jap” 
campaign in Los Angeles and those inspired by the writings of Madison 
Lerant and Lothrop Stoddard led to further restrictions of immigration 
from the Orient. The “Asian barred zone" provisions excluded im- 
migration from Oriental countries as a source for cheap labor (Daniels 
and Kitano 1970, p. 53). 

In the first decade of the century, eastern and southern European im- 
migration became the focus of nativist and exclusionist crusades. Pressure 
generated by those movements crystallized in the appointment of a com- 
mission by the U.S. Congress to study immigration; the result of that 
study is known as the Dillingham Commission Report (1907—10). 
Throughout this voluminous report a long-debated distinction between the 
“old” and “new” immigration was made. It was argued that the values and 
occupations of the “old immigrants" (Anglo-Saxons and Nordics) were 
threatened by the “newer immigrants," southern and eastern Europeans 
and Asians (Hourwich 1912, p. 19). The distinction between new and old 
immigration created a dichotomy about which many pages of "scientific? 
reports were written in support of the undesirability of the new immigra- 
tion. 

Campaigns demanding restriction of the new immigration finally 
crystallized in the immigration laws of 1921 and 1924, which established 
quotas restricting immigration from all countries except those in the 
western hemisphere. 

In the meantime, social scientists conducted research on the immigra- 
tion phenomenon; they found empirical evidence showing that immigra- 
tion to the United States has consistently supplied cheap labor (Eckler 
and Zoltnick 1949, p. 16; Hourwich 1912, pp. 167-72). 

All countries which provided cheap labor for the United States were 
affected by the quota systemrestablished by the Immigration Act of 1921. 
Thus, the search for cheap labor turned to the western hemisphere, to 
which the quota system did not apply (Manden and Meyer 1968, p. 104); 
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Mexican immigrants were found to be the most suitable replacement 
(Samora and Bustamante 1971). The suitability of Mexican labor rested 
on (1) geographical proximity; (2) the uninterrupted tradition of im- 
migration, which was internal when most of southwestern United States 
was still part of Mexico (McWilliams 1968, pp. 162-69); and (3) un- 
employment and unrest in Mexico, created by several years of revolution 
(Bustamante, in press). 

À tremendous increase in Mexican immigration during the first quarter 
of the century (Grebler 1966, p. 20) corresponded to the increased demand 
for unskilled labor in the economic expansion of the Southwest. Mexicans 
crossed 1,870 miles of an almost completely open border (Gamio 1930, 
p. 10) to reach the steel industry in East Chicago (Samora and Lamanna 
1970), railroad construction, and, most significantly, agricultural ex- 
pansion in the Southwest (Samora 1971). 

In this period the Mexican who wanted to legally cross the border 
had to go through a complicated procedure to be admitted into the 
United States. Those procedures included, in particular, a literacy test, 
“а condition which many immigrants cannot fulfill? (Gamio 1930, p. 11). 
Therefore, many took advantage of the "open" border policy toward 
Mexican laborers. 

Moreover, the illegal immigrant could stay in the United States un- 
troubled as long as he avoided the authorities who might disclose his 
status. Since no specific authorities were entrusted with apprehending 
illegal immigrants, the dangers of being caught were further minimized 
(Jones 1965, p. 13). Thus, the illegal immigrant's status was not visibly 
distinct from the legal immigrant's. The illegal entrant was able to main- 
tain his violation in a state of "primary deviance" (Lemert 1951, pp. 
70—78). , 

The appearance of the Border Patrol in 1924 altered the primary 
deviance of the illegal entrant by crystallizing a new social reaction to the 
violation of immigration laws. The new police force was to reveal those 
primary deviants, violators of immigration laws. In this process, the term 
"wetback," previously purely descriptive, acquired a new meaning. It 
became the "label" or "stigma" by which the illegal immigrant was made 
visible. At the same time, the label “wetback” also became the symbol 
by which the illegal immigrant was able to identify a new “me” for him- 
self (Mead 1918, pp. 577—602), and a new role which better equipped 
him to meet the social reaction to his behavior (illegal entrance) (Lemert 
1967, pp. 42—51). 

The establishment of the Border Patrol in 1924 not only made the 
wetback more visible as а law breaker; it«also brought changes in the 
patterns of behavior of the illegal immigrants. The freedom of interaction 
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the illegal immigrant had had before 1924 was considerably reduced. He 
now had to walk, to speak, and to bear any treatment with the fear of 
being caught by or “turned in" to the Border Patrol. 

'The interaction most significantly changed was between illegal migrant 
worker and employer. Before 1924 labor conditions resulted irom dif- 
ferential access to mechanisms of power and from the interplay of labor- 
force supply and demand. The organization of the Border Patrol brought 
a new factor: the illegal migrant could always be caught and sent back to 
Mexico. To be *turned in" became a threat always present in the migrant's 
mind that interfered with his social contacts. Social contacts, except for 
those with an employer or prospective employer, could be avoided for self- 
protection. The explicit or implicit threat of being denounced by the 
employer became a new significant element in the settlement of work con- 
tracts. It could be used to impose oppressive salaries and working condi- 
tions. In his search for a job he could no longer freely accept or reject a 
given offer; he always had to consider the alternative of being denounced 
to the Border Patrol? 

The importance of the “wetback problem" gains further emphasis in 
its numerical proportions. Although no reliable statistics exist on the 
actual number of wetbacks who have entered the United States, an ap- 
proximate idea can be inferred from the records of expatriated wetbacks. 
Records for the period 1930—69 indicate that 7,486,470 apprehensions of 
wetbacks were made by the U.S. Immigration Authority (U.S. Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization Service 1966, 1967—68). The highest rates were 
concentrated in the decades 1941—60, during which 5,953,210 expulsions of 
wetbacks were made. The size of the population involved clearly defines 
the importance of the problem. 

When we look at the sociocultural characteristics of the persons in- 
volved, we see that the problem is much larger. Most are poor peasants 
from central and northern states in Mexico who come to the United 
States only to find work to survive (Samora 1971, p. 102). They are 
wiling to accept anything—good or bad treatment, illness, starvation, 
low wages, poor living conditions; all are taken philosophically and ac- 
cepted without struggle. Their struggle is concentrated on pure survival 
(Saunders and Leonard 1951, p. 6). 


? Data from 493 interviews that I conducted with wetbacks in 1969 show that 896 
of the interviewees were "turned in" by their employers without being paid for their 
work. A year later, similar situations were encountered by the author during a 
participant observation as a “wetback” conceived to validate previous findings (a 
report of these experiences and the larger research project appears in Samora 1971). 
Further evidence of these and other kinds of exploitation of the “wetback” are reported 
by Saunders and Leonard 1951, p. 72; Hadley 1956, p. 352; and Jones 1965, 
pp. 14-20. 
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THE NETWORK OF SOCIAL RELATIONS OF WETBACKS 


Various groups of people come in contact with the wetback in the United 
States. In this section we will review four major groups: (1) the employer 
who benefits from a cheap labor pool, (2) the southwestern Mexican- 
American farm worker who suffers from the competition of these low-paid 
workers, (3) the lawmaker who is in the ambiguous position of defender 
of the law and protector of the "illegal" interests of farm entrepreneurs, 
and (4) the law enforcer who is directly responsible for enforcing the 
laws. 


The Employer 


In all economic enterprises, and in particular agricultural enterprises, 
labor constitutes a major segment of production costs. Rational manipula- 
tion of all instruments of production in pure economic terms requires the 
minimization of costs in all areas to achieve the highest possible economic 
return. Workers willing to accept labor contracts below going wages 
clearly become a positive asset in that they assure higher returns for the 
entrepreneur. Moreover, other economic advantages besides low wages 
accrue from the employment of wetback labor. First, in some kinds of 
employment no strict accounting of working hours is kept, since work 
contracts based on daily labor may involve as many as twelve hours 
(Hadley 1956, p. 347). Second, little or no responsibility for disability 
occurs, since the wetback must assume responsibility for his own injuries 
and accidents. Third, the employer is under no obligation, legal or other- 
wise, to provide health and medical services, sanitary facilities, or even 
decent housing (American G.I. Forum of Texas and Texas State Federa- 
tion of Labor 1953, pp. 17-27). Аз a result, what the wetback receives 
as wages and other standard “fringe benefits" is determined only by the 
employer's conscience and the current standards of neighbors and friends 
(Hadley 1956, p. 347). Even in pure economic terms, then, the position 
of the rural entrepreneur vis-à-vis the wetback is highly advantageous; 
by using wetbacks as workers, farmers can maximize possible economic 
gains in labor costs (Samora 1971, pp. 98-103). 


The Mexican-American Farm Worker 


Whereas the rural entrepreneur gains by the presence of wetbacks, the 
Mexican-American rural workers lose in competition for jobs. They feel 
that wetbacks push work contract conditions to the lowest possible level, 
a "charity" level out of step with living requirements in the United States. 
Their personal suffering from such competition is unjust, since, while be- 
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ing penalized by this competition, they have to pay the costs of citizenship 
(e.g., income and other taxes) and receive little or no benefit from such 
required contributions. Further, wetbacks break the possible cohesion of 
the rural labor force, and so they lose bargaining power with rural entre- 
preneurs. Finally, the manipulation of the mass media and urban lobby- 
ing groups by the rural entrepreneur creates an artificial shortage of labor 
which serves to ensure the permanence of wetbacks. At the same time, 
Mexican-American workers are prevented from speaking in the mass 
media to unmask the artificial labor shortage (Hadley 1956, p. 345). 


The Lawmaker 


The lawmaker should be the one to bridge the gap between the conflict- 
ing demands of the entrepreneur and the Mexican-American. Nevertheless, 
the most general pattern followed by lawmakers is to consider the wet- 
back problem and the working situation on the border as something un- 
avoidable or expected. Legal attempts to effectively prevent the wetback 
from crossing the border are stricken from proposed codes by the law- 
makers on the rationale that the farmer along the border wants wetback 
labor (U.S., Congress, Senate 1953, p. 10). The “realistic” attitude of 
these lawmakers seems to be either that it is convenient to conform or 
worthless to struggle against the situation. Thus, the U.S. immigration 
law is broken in order to maintain a supply of wetbacks. For many 
southern, and in particular Texas, legislators, there is no evil in main- 
taining the influx of wetbacks. 

Protection of the interests of wetback employers by lawmakers is best 
illustrated by a law (U.S. Congress, 8 U.S.C., section 1324, 1952) which 
makes it a felony to be a wetback but not to hire one. This is a paradoxi- 
cal situation which legitimizes the hiring of wetbacks in spite of the 
general recognition that it is the possibility of being hired that attracts 
Mexican workers to cross illegally to the United States. This situation 
was pointed out by Ruben Salazar (recently killed in the Chicano Mora- 
torium in Los Angeles) in an article published in the Los Angeles Times 
(April 27, 1970): ‘There is no law against hiring wetbacks. There is 
only a law against being a wetback” (Samora 1971, p. 139). 


3 That law provides that “any person who willfully or knowingly conceals, harbors, 
or shields from detection, in any place including any building or by any means of 
transportation, or who encourages or induces, or attempts to encourage or induce, 
either directly or indirectly, the entry into the United States of any alien shall be 
guilty of a felony. Upon conviction he shall be punished by a fine not exceeding 
$2,000 or by imprisonment for a term not exceeding five years, or both, for each 
alien in respect to whom the violation occurs. Provided, however, that for the pur- 
poses of this section, employment, including the usual and normal practices incident 
to employment, shall not be deemed to constitute harboring” (italics added; Samora 
1971, p. 139). 
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The border patrol is directly responsible for the prevention of wetback 
crossings and for the apprehension of wetbacks already in the United 
States. Theoretically, such a role would place the patrol in direct confron- 
tation with the rural entrepreneurs using wetback labor, inasmuch as they 
enforce laws made in the interests of the total society. Their activities 
would, in part, protect the immediate interests of the legal rural workers. 
Nevertheless, evidence suggests that such relationships of reciprocity 
are not realized (Saunders and Leonard 1951, p. 68); instead, the conflict 
between the Border Patrol and entrepreneurs is somehow transformed into 
covert cooperation through a “pattern of evasion" of the law (see Williams 
1951). This transformation involves the following: first, the entrepreneurs 
offer little resistance to the apprehension of wetbacks, in exchange for the 
patrol's overlooking the wetbacks when work needs to be done. Second, 
wetbacks openly at work may informally legitimate their status as workers 
and thus remain unharassed. Third, complete enforcement of the law by 
state and national authorities, and with minimum cooperation from local 
people, is theoretically possible (Saunders and Leonard 1951, p. 68). 


THE LABELING APPROACH TO DEVIANT BEHAVIOR 


Theories which view deviance as a quality of the deviant act or the actor 
cannot help us understand the wetback as deviant. “Wetback” became 
the label for a deviant after the appearance of the Border Patrol, and 
various social groups came to react differently to the presence of wetbacks. 
It is singularly characteristic of this deviant type that it occurs in a 
cross-cultural context; as a Mexican, the wetback breaks an American 
law and receives negative legal sanction while, at the same time, he posi- 
tively fulfills the needs of specific American groups. This context of de- 
viance fits well into the framework of labeling theory. According to Becker 
(1963, p. 91), deviance cannot be viewed as homogeneous because it re- 
sults from interaction and consists of particular responses by various social 
groups to a particular behavior of the prospective deviant or outsider. 

In this context, we must analyze the wetback in interaction, singling 
out the responses of the various groups making up the network which 
labels his behavior as deviant. The deviant character of the wetback, then, 
lies not in him nor in his behavior but in the superimposition of the de- 
viant label on him. 

Becker's use of labeling theory in deviance is of particular interest to 
us because of his stress on the political dimensions of the labeling pro- 
cesses. He emphasizes the fact that the legal norms and the behavior 
classified as deviant must be viewed as part of a political process in which 
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group A, in conflict with group B, defines the rules for group B. The 
degree of group A’s success in imposing such rules and in enforcing them 
depends primarily upon the political and economic power of group A. 
Furthermore, the will of group A is often an expression of a class interest 
rather than solely of individual members of group A. In such a case, en- 
forcement of the rules becomes applicable to all members of that class, 
excluding members of group B whose class interests are the same as group 
A’s. 

Becker further indicates that labeling always begins with the initiative 
of a “moral entrepreneur” (Becker 1963, pp. 147-63), a leader (individual 
or group) who crusades for new rules to stop something that he views as 
wrong. Moral entrepreneurs are interested in the content of rules and are 
very often involved in what they view as humanitarian or moral reform- 
ism. In their crusades, they typically say they want to help those beneath 
them to achieve a better status, and in the process “they add to the power 
they derive from the legitimacy of their moral position the power they 
derive from their superior position in society” (Becker 1963, p. 149). The 
outcome of a successful moral crusade is the establishment of a new set 
of rules (i.e., the immigration laws of 1921 and 1924) and corresponding 
enforcement agencies and officials (i.e., the U.S. Border Patrol). The new 
law enforcers justify their existence by attempting to fulfill the new activi- 
ties, and, in their performance, they try to win the respect of prominent 
persons. 

Once a law and its enforcers come into existence the process of labeling 
becomes independent of the moral entrepreneur. The enforcer becomes the 
most important actor, and while enforcing the law he stigmatizes or labels 
certain individuals as deviants. Thus, there is a process of interaction in 
which some actors will enforce rules “in the service of their own interest,” 
whereas others, also “in the service of their own interest," commit acts 
labeled as deviant (Becker 1963, p. 162). 


THE WETBACK LABELING PROCESS 


The labeling process started with a moral crusade under the leadership of 
moral entrepreneurs representing the moral spirit of the American legal 
system. The results of the crusade were new legal codes (the immigration 
laws of 1921 and 1924) and the establishment of organizations and 
specialized personnel (e.g. the Border Patrol) to implement the new 
codes. The moral component of the legitimization of the new codes rests 
on the righteousness of the law, inasmuch as it protects the interests of 
nationals who otherwise would be defenseless against the threat of foreign 
competitors. р 

This organizational superstructure, whose purpose was to carry out the 
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moral imperatives, resulted in a radical transformation of the previous 
interactions of foreign laborers. Of immediate concern was the reinforce- 
ment of the illegal status of immigrant workers under the deviant label 
of wetback. Nevertheless, moral imperatives, even those incorporated 
legally and implemented by specialized personnel, are not the only basis 
of motivation and rationalization of action. Others, especially political and 
economic interests, can be at variance with these new moral imperatives 
and influence behavior. When we examine such conflicting motivations we 
see that they may be selectively used, depending on the context of the 
action and the character of the actor—in particular his power. Thus, the 
rural entrepreneur in certain situations (e.g., harvest time) uses economic 
motivation to hire wetbacks with contracts calling for long hours of work 
and the lowest possible pay. In other situations (say, when he has un- 
wanted workers) he uses the moral imperative to denounce wetbacks to 
the Border Patrol. A similar differential use of motivation occurs with 
other groups. It is necessary to specify the nature of motivations at play 
in the wetback case. 

Looking at interests as a source of motivations, we shall focus on them 
at the juncture where they shape action; that is, at the point of interaction 
between wetbacks and the groups of actors discussed in this paper. À 
distinction will be made between group interests related to the presence 
of the wetback and group interests related only to each actor's role in- 
dependent of the presence of the wetback. The latter would be those 
interests pertaining to the maintenance of the role played by actors of 
each group, that is, (1) the Mexican-American farm worker's role interest 
would be to maximize wages, (2) the farmer's (wetback employer's) role 
interest would be to maximize profit, (3) the lawmaker's role interest 
would be to provide legislation that meets the necessities of his constit- 
uencies and the country, (4) the law enforcer’s (Border Patrol’s) role 
interest would be to enforce immigration laws, (5) the moral entre- 
preneur's role interest would be to define good and evil for society. On the 
other hand, group interest related to the presence of the wetback seems to 
indicate a different dimension of each actor's role, as, respectively, (1) to 
stop the influx of wetbacks in order to avoid their competition for jobs 
and to increase bargaining power vis-à-vis the farmer, (2) to maximize 
profits by the use of the wetback cheap labor, (3) to gain political sup- 
port from the farmers by protecting their interests, (4) to enforce immi- 
gration laws selectively, (5) to define protection of nationals against 
foreign competition as good and entrance to the United States without 
inspection as immoral. 

This distinction of interests seems to promote understanding of some 
contradictions in the wetback phenomenon, such as (1) condemning the 
wetback by defining him as a deviant and, at the same time, maintaining 
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a demand for his labor force which is reflected in a steadily increasing 
influx of wetbacks each year (Samora 1971, pp. 195-96); (2) penalizing 
a person for being a wetback, but not a farmer for hiring one (U.S. Con- 
gress, 8 U.S.C., section 1324, 1952); (3) maintaining an agency for the 
enforcement of immigration laws and at the same time exerting budget 
limitations and/or political pressures to prevent successful enforcement 
of the law (Hadley 1956, p. 348). 

These are some of the contradictions that become apparent in the wet- 
back case, but they are nothing less than reflections of contradictions in 
society at large. This is particularly obvious to us when we see the con- 
flict of interests between the farmer and Mexican-American farm worker 
(each tries to maximize his economical gains at the expense of the other) 
and when we see the presence of the wetback kept undercover as a veil 
hiding deeper conflict. Indeed, when the role of the wetback is introduced 
in agricultural production, we see a different conflict of interests taking 
place—namely, that between the Mexican-American worker and the wet- 
back. The former blames the latter for lowering working conditions and 
standards of living. 

The nature of the two conflicts should be differentiated. Whereas the 
conflict of interests between the Mexican-American farm worker and the 
farmer is determined by the position each plays in a particular mode of 
agricultural production, the conflict between the Mexican-American worker 
and the wetback is determined primarily by a set of beliefs that are not 
necessarily grounded in reality, namely, that wages and working conditions 
are determined by external laws of supply and demand independent of 
the employers; that the wetback causes low wages and low standards of 
living for the farm worker, etc. It is important to note the point here that 
the conflicts “created” by the wetback would disappear with an un- 
restricted enforcement of immigration laws. 

Another aspect of our discussion of group interest is the power that 
supports each specified interest and respective action. Since the groups 
themselves reflect status differentials, it is the differences in power (and 
possible collisions of power) that give form to the interaction. Further- 
more, the power legitimization of these actions sustains the existing form 
against any possible transformation. 

Power differences among the various actors result from their ability to 
manipulate or influence interaction in the direction of their interests (see 
Gamson 1968). In this interpretation, the wetback employer is clearly the 
most powerful category, since he is able to influence all other actors. On 
the other extreme is the wetback. He clearly appears at a disadvantage. 
As an outsider he has no legitimacy. He is not eligible for public assistance 
or for the benefits of an eventual “moral entrepreneur,” since he is not 
eligible to stay in the country, unless he is in jail. He is also not eligible 
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for other benefits because of the stigma of having once broken the im- 
migration laws. This might, technically, prevent him from acquiring legal 
residence or citizenship in the United States. The wetback only has the 
original motivation which made him cross the border (survival) and a 
new one resulting from the deviant label (not to be caught) which be- 
comes another element of pure survival. As an outsider with such elemen- 
tal interests he dares not complain—the only possible protest comes when 
his survival is in jeopardy and his only course of action is to return to 
Mexico. 


A Conceptual Addendum to Becker's Schema 


Labeling theory provides us with the concept of moral entrepreneur. 
Applying the elements of this type to the case under analysis, we find a 
new type in the role of the wetback employer. His crusade is directed to- 
ward the self-serving enforcement of existing laws. The source of his 
crusade is the threat of the loss of cheap labor that would occur if the 
laws were enforced. Evidently the characteristics of this second type are 
the polar opposites of those of the moral entrepreneur. The imperative he 
singles out as a banner is economic rather than moral. The crusade he 
leads is supported by power and economic interest rather than moral 
righteousness. This type can perhaps be characterized as an antilaw entre- 
preneur. In order to be successful he associates the law enforcer and the 
lawmaker in his enterprise and becomes able to manipulate the law in two 
ways: first, by preventing its enforcement whenever he needs cheap labor; 
second, by stimulating its enforcement when he needs to dispose of a 
complaining or useless wetback. 

A view of the contradictions of society apparent in the wetback case 
has allowed us to introduce the antilaw entrepreneur. Such a concept is 
useful for the understanding of deviance because it shows that violation 
of a law can also become the goal of an enterprise in the same sense that 
the creation of a law may be the goal of an enterprise. Both crusades, to 
be successful, require leaders holding legitimate power, although in one 
case they have the added legitimization of answering to a moral impera- 
tive, whereas in the other they answer to the economic interests of a 
Specialized group. The law enforcer, the lawmaker, and a powerful group 
of rural entrepreneurs can launch such a crusade against the law and yet 
not be “labeled” as deviants. 

If a Border Patrol man states firmly that to enforce the law would 
"ruin the fields" (Saunders and Leonard 1951, p. 68), and a lawmaker 
refers to specific measures in the Senate to allow the influx of wetbacks 
(U.S., Congress, Senate 1953), and a former vice president of the United 
States (John Nance Garner) says, *If they [wetback employers] get the 
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Mexican labor it enables them to make a profit" (Jones 1965, p. 17), 
then the essential objectives of the enterprise are spelled out. The con- 
tinuing presence of wetbacks is in no little measure an indication of the 
success of the antilaw entrepreneur. 


CONCLUSION 


The preceding analysis leads us to see— 

l. the wetback as one who crosses the U.S.-Mexican border illegally, 
taking advantage of the limited enforcement of the U.S. immigration laws; 

2. the interaction process in which such a man is labeled as deviant, a 
label that will constitute a central element of a process of exploitation; 

3. the deviant label making the wetback more attractive as a worker 
than the Mexican-American (at the same time, paradoxically, such a label 
—an element of destitution—becomes what the wetback exchanges for an 
unstable taste of survival); 

4. the labeling process in which the wetback is "created," in which 
interests and power are arranged in an action that we have typified as an 
antilaw enterprise. 

And finally, a human being with the alternatives of being exploited by 
a country forcing him to become a deviant or of facing misery in his own 
country by not doing so. 
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The uniform is viewed as a device to resolve certain dilemmas of 
complex organizations—namely, to define their boundaries, to as- 
sure that members will conform to their goals, and to eliminate 
conflicts in the status sets of their members. The uniform serves 
several functions: it acts as a totem, reveals and conceals statuses, 
certifies legitimacy, and suppresses individuality. The interaction 
of these components and the acceptance or rejection of the uniform 
and its associated status by the wearer are described. 


WHY THE UNIFORM? 


The survival of a group rests in its ability to exert some degree of con- 
trol over its members who must carry out the goals of their organization. 
Both their colleagues and the public must be certain that the activities 
of the policeman on duty, for example, will be consistent with the needs 
and functions of the department instead of the result of personal whim 
or affiliation with a political party, social class, or other group. At the 
same time, the individual must reconcile the multiple and often conflict- 
ing demands imposed by his numerous affiliations and statuses. 

The uniform identifies group members, helps insure that organizational 
goals will be attained, and orders priorities of group and status demands 
for the individual. 

In the first section of this paper, we shall isolate the components of 
' the uniform.? In the second section, attention will shift to the dynamics 
of the uniform as a dramaturgical device which provides the symbolic 


1 We should like to express our appreciation to Murray Hausknecht for his en- 
couragement and assistance throughout the writing of this article. We are particu- 
larly indebted to Florence Levinsohn, managing editor of this Journal, for giving 
clarity and order to an earlier draft, and for her many invaluable suggestions for 
its improvement. 


2 These components will form the basis of a future comparative study of uniforms 
and other forms of apparel, such as ordinary dress and costume. Uniforms are seen 
as only one type of clothing in a continuum, each shaping social interaction in a 
distinctive manner. “Dress” pertains to ordinary apparel not as formal or prescribed 
as uniforms, on the one hand, or as autonomous of status as costumes. "Costume" 
is that form of apparel not customary within one's own group; it represents rebel- 
lion, rejection, or a lack of concern with the standards of one's group. Although not 
of equal importance with dress or uniform, costume is of heuristic value, especially 
in the examination of contemporary youth. 
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framework for interaction and thus permits group control? Finally, we 
shall indicate the degree of acceptance or rejection of the uniform by the 
individual and the implications for the group. 


THE UNIFORM AS A SOCIOLOGICAL CONCEPT 
The Uniform as a Group Emblem 


The uniform designates a group. One does not simply wear blue, white, 
or khaki; instead one's dress indicates membership in a police force, 
medical group, or military service. 

Because of its identification with a group, the uniform assumes the 
properties of a totemic emblem and embodies the attributes of a group. 
In a sense, the uniform becomes the group, and it rather than the group 
is often the focus of thought and affect. Thus, an individual's behavior 
may reflect favorably or unfavorably upon his uniform rather than upon 
his group and, in extreme instances, one may “disgrace the uniform." 
Reciprocally, the uniform may enhance or denigrate the honor of its 
wearer, 

Perhaps the epitome of the identification of uniform and group is that 
of the ekrenkleid of Germany before World War I—the honor garment 
which transfers to the individual the accrued glory of a uniform and 
group, usually military (Vagts 1959, p. 444). On the other hand, the 
police uniform in the black ghetto signifies all the hated manifestations 
of “white power” and overcomes even the common bond of color (Alex 
1969). Black policemen in their own communities complain that they are 
not considered “human beings” by the local inhabitants. The effect of 
the uniform depends therefore upon the relative degree of prestige ac- 
corded its group. Where the prestige granted a uniform is low, it may 
represent a source of embarrassment rather than pride. 

Within a society, uniforms and groups vary in legitimacy and prestige, 
conferring different degrees of honor upon members and influencing their 


3In this paper, we shall assume as a constant certain characteristics of Western 
urban society—i.e., the prevalence of bureaucratic organization, the distribution of 
apparel and other goods by a market economy, a widespread division of labor, and 
urban anonymity. 


4A uniform is a modality of dress whose standardization is based either upon legal 
sanctions (the “formal uniform") or upon convention (the “quasi uniform"). The 
former designates standard dress which legitimates a group and is consequently pro- 
tected by law—e.g., military or police dress. (For descriptions of formal uniforms, 
see Barnes n.d.; Carman 1957; Lewis 1948; Martin 1963; Todd 1941.) The pro- 
liferation of formal uniforms in modern society stems from their eminent suitability 
for bureaucratic organizations (Davis 1952). Quasi uniforms refer to standardized 
clothing which does not possess such legitimating functions, which often arises in- 
formally, and is regulated by convention (e.g. work uniforms). Our discussion is 
based upon both types of uniforms. 
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willingness to enter and serve the group. In municipal services, the uni- 
forms of police and fire departments, and the organizations themselves, 
generally have higher levels of prestige than the sanitation department 
or other groups. 

Legitimacy and prestige of uniforms and groups also vary with the 
components of the population. Minorities usually accord lower esteem to 
the police departments; southerners in the United States usually grant 
higher prestige to the military services. 

The uniform provides the symbol of a group toward which the public 
may demonstrate its attitudes. Military uniforms have often been abused 
to indicate rejection of the military service or of political institutions. 
Revolutionaries in Germany and Russia after World War I frequently 
singled out for attack military uniforms, especially those of officers who 
represented hated class distinctions. The focuses of such attacks on many 
occasions were officers' epaulets, the embodiment of rank. 

In our own time, the use of military uniforms as ordinary dress by 
youth—the "anti-uniform"—is a mode of mocking the military services 
and, since the military are viewed as a key institution oi our society, 
ultimately an expression of rebellion or rejection of society itself. That 
the uniform is not worn by the young solely for utilitarian reasons of 
warmth, comfort, or inexpensiveness is indicated by the use of inverted 
stripes, incongruous insignia or emblems sewn on the uniform, and other 
items which suggest a language of mockery. 

In a similar manner, the vocabulary of religion often serves, when 
suitably distorted, as the vocabulary of profanity. But just as the latter 
calls attention to religion and its crucial place in the culture, so the con- 
temporary anti-uniform calls attention to and may sustain the existence 
of the uniform it mocks (Durkheim 1961, pp. 51-63). 

Admission to a group may be symbolically indicated by the ceremo- 
nious conferring of the uniform or salient parts of it (e.g., the items rep- 
resenting legal authority, such as the policeman's shield, the officer's bars, 
the nurse's cap or pin) upon the newly initiated. These routinized 
changes in status afford a basis for change in the individual's self-con- 
ception from postulant to initiated, and later, upon promotion, to “old 
hand." Within the New York City Police Department, promotion from 
the probationary gray to the standard blue uniform is accompanied by 
the right to wear a gun, to make arrests, and to perform duties other 
than those of traffic regulation. The change in status is described by 
policemen as moving up to "the blues." 

Similarly, expulsion from the group has been accompanied at times by 
the destruction or removal of parts of the uniform during degradation 
ceremonies (e.g, the sword which is an indicator of honor, the bars 
which designate rank, or the buttons which denote legitimacy). 
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The Uniform Reveals and Conceals Status 


The uniform makes the wearer's status much more visible than other 
types of dress; it minimizes the possibility of confusing members with 
nonmembers. Its importance as a differentiating device is indicated by 
the sometimes severe sanctions against imposters. Ironically, the explicit 
symbolism of the uniform facilitates its counterfeiting. It was much easier 
for the cobbler from Koepenick to assume the status of captain in the 
Kaiser’s army than for Liza Doolittle to simulate membership in the 
English upper class. The cobbler’s claim to status was legitimated by his 
appearance in easily identifiable and guaranteed symbols, while for Liza 
status had to be legitimated by appropriate behavior as well as ap- 
pearance.” 

The explicitness of the uniform as a status indicator depends upon its 
monopolization. While he is in uniform, indicators of all other statuses 
of a citizen are suppressed, As an extreme example, army regulations 
discourage officers in uniform from carrying packages—the ultimate in- 
dication of domesticity. The wearer of a uniform is therefore not nor- 
mally permitted the means used by ordinary citizens to express attitudes: 
dramatization of political allegiances through buttons and the like, re- 
ligious adherence through insignia, and symbols of individual esthetic or 
ludenic preferences are prohibited to the wearer of a uniform. 

The basis for recruitment into uniformed civilian and military services 
has broadened to include racial minorities and women in recent years. 
These groups offer unmistakable evidence of statuses which cannot be 
disguised by uniforms. Organizations may deal with the incongruity of 
symbols in several ways-—by denial, as exemplified by the masculinity of 
women's uniforms in World War I; or by co-optation, as seen in the as- 
signment of black uniformed policemen to black communities. 


The Uniform Is a Certificate of Legitimacy 


The very existence of a uniform implies a group structure—at least a 
two-step hierarchy, the wearer and a superior individual(s)—which has 
granted the right to wear its uniform, which supervises conformity to group 
regulations and standard definitions of behavior, and to which one can 
resort with complaints. The uniform acts as a guarantee that an upper 


5 In sharp contrast, costumes reveal status least of all and indeed are often used to 
obfuscate social position. The costume designates a status under creation by its 
wearer, either in a transient fashion as in a dress ball masquerade, or a "moral 
holiday" (e.g, Halloween, Saturnalia) ог in a more permanent fashion as in the 
hippie communes. The basis for the new status may be past statuses (e.g. historical 
costumes), regional statuses (e.g, Mao or Nehru jackets), or a social class (e.g. 
adoption of proletarian dress by new radical groups). All of these costumes repre- 
sent attempts to create a new status and identity for the wearer. 
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level in the group will control the members and, in turn, that members 
will conform. By permitting the use of its uniform, a group certifies an 
individual as its representative and assumes responsibility for his activities. 
The uniform is a symbolic statement that an individual will adhere to 
group norms and standardized roles and has mastered the essential group 
skills and values. Gross derelictions of duty will result, at an extreme, 
in discharge from the group and deprivation of the uniform. 

For the uniform to function as a certificate of legitimacy for its repre- 
sentatives, the public must learn to recognize it as an indicator of a 
special status. The current proliferation of uniforms may, however, 
result in public confusion. 

In a social version of Gresham's Law, New York City policemen com- 
plain about the lessening of the significance of their uniform as a certifi- 
cate of legitimacy due to its adoption by other municipal services such as 
Transit Authority and Department of Sanitation patrolmen, and by 
private agencies. Evidently, the public's recognition of the uniform and 
its associated status tends to find the lowest common denominator. Thus, 
many policemen complain of fixed posts because they are very often 
confused with private guards while occupying them.® 


The Uniform Suppresses Individuality 


The uniform suppresses individual idiosyncrasies in behavior and appear- 
ance. Since the conformity imposed by a uniform stems from its symbol- 
ization, deviations are much more visible when the individual is in 
uniform. A detective asleep in a car arouses far less notice than a uni- 
formed patrolman engaged in the same practice of *co-oping." In the latter 
instance, relevant standards are known to others, making deviations much 


“more apparent and more readily censured. A sleeping policeman is in- 


compatible with our expectations of vigilance and alertness. On the other 
hand, what are the appropriate standards for an apparent civilian, the 
sleeping detective? 

Standardization of apparel is another source of group-imposed con- 
formity. Were uniforms to deviate from standards, their utility to de- 
marcate members and as certificates of legitimacy would be diminished. 
The range of permissible variation in uniforms differs with the existence 
of functional equivalents of certificates of legitimacy. We more readily 
accept a police officer in shirtsleeves if he occupies a desk in a precinct 
house; his presence in headquarters implies awareness and acceptance 


6 The adoption of the police uniform by other municipal agencies is tantamount to 
counterfeiting certificates of legitimacy since the uniform is restricted by law to the 
New York City Police Department. The illegal spread of this uniform may indicate 
the great drive to establish legitimacy by borrowing established symbols. 
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by other police officers. Furthermore, deviation in the uniform entails 
tampering with the legitimacy of symbols. One is impugning the sacred- 
ness of group totems and ultimately of the group itself. One is also 
implying that the group is not controlling its own process of certification. 

Variation from uniform standards stems in part from the ludenic 
element in man which finds expression through many media, not the least 
of which is personal adornment or self-enhancing modes of dress (Huizinga 
1950, pp. 183, 192-94; Sapir 1931, pp. 140-41; Simmel 1957, pp. 541- 
58). It is a basic element guiding the selection of ordinary dress and 
especially costume. (Note the scorn attached to the uniform-like quality 
of ordinary dress in periods when the ludenic value was deemed suppressed 
—for example, the gray flannel suit of Madison Avenue about two decades 
ago.)* However, the successful maintenance of the uniform as a device for 
group regulation requires the suppression of these individual variations. 
Although resistance to conformity is a universal feature of existence in 
groups, the problem looms larger for uniformed groups because uniform 
regulations can be much more precise than other types of norms. The 
distance between chevrons and shoulders can be defined and enforced 
more precisely than the procedures of academic grading or teaching. The 
slightest deviation from prescribed wear may be defined as being “ош 
of uniform." 


THE UNIFORM AND ITS FUNCTION IN THE CONTROL 
OF SOCIAL INTERACTION 


Our task in this section is twofold, to demonstrate how the components 
of the uniform shape interaction and how interaction in turn enables the 
uniform to solve the problems outlined in the introduction—the definition 
of group boundaries, the achievement of organizational goals, and the 
ordering of an individual's status set. 

Although it undoubtedly structures interaction in all stages, the impact 
of the uniform can be most readily seen in social placement. On first 
encounter, a stranger is categorized on the basis of external characteristics, 
such as dress, accent, and posture (Stone 1962). Only after the initial 
question, With whom am I dealing? is answered, does the discursive 
process of interaction described by Mead (1934) occur. 

The first aspect of social placement is that of recognition: Whom does 
the other purport to be? For the uniformed stranger, the question is 


TA striking example of the ludenic element is the current attempt to play with sex 
statuses by the adoption of "unisex" dress—clothing that is interchangeable between 
the sexes and thus implies a homogenization of sex statuses. With the widespread 
use of such dress, it has probably lost its ludenic quality for the individual and 
become the new norm for groups. In sum, there seems to be a dialectical interplay 
between group norms and the ludenic element. 
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answered clearly and almost instantaneously. Socially, he is a one-dimen- 
sional man who announces only the status he wears on his sleeve. The 
ambiguity ordinarily attached to the stranger in modern urban society is 
absent for the uniform-wearer, whose group membership, and perhaps 
his rank, seniority, and prior achievements, are proclaimed by his apparel. 

A second process in social placement is the assessment of the status 
claimed by the stranger. We know who he purports to be, but can his 
assertion be verified? Again, the uniform provides a ready answer. It 
validates the claim, this time as group emblem and certificate of legiti- 
macy. 

One of the authors noted that, during a door-to-door search by the 
police for a missing child, a plainclothes officer was accompanied by a 
uniformed policeman who served to reassure the resident of the identity 
of the detective. The reluctance to admit a stranger to one’s apartment in 
the early morning hours was obviated by the sight of a uniform; the 
uniformed patrolman was wearing credentials for both. 

In contrast, when an individual asserts membership in an upper social 
class by expensive attire, no comparable procedure of validation exists. In 
an anonymous urban society, his self-definition has to be accepted at 
face value in lieu of detailed knowledge of his background. We are much 
less likely to doubt the legitimacy of a man in a police uniform, regardless 
of our attitudes toward the police. Correlatively, the exposure of an 
imposter in uniform is usually much more devastating, to the wearer and 
to the other, than the exposure of one in mink and pearls. 

As a result of the two processes of placement, which may occur 
simultaneously, the problem of group boundaries is met. We know the 
identity of the stranger at the door; we can recognize our peers in a 
uniformed group, thus settling one of our problems. But, how do we know 
that the uniform-wearer will conform to group norms? How does he solve 
his own dilemma of multiple status membership? The answer to the latter 
two problems requires the examination of the dynamics of interaction in 
more detail. 

Interaction with a uniform-wearer has certain consequences for the 
viewer who must become an other for a specific status, and second, must 
view the uniform-wearer as either peer or outsider. 

Everyone who recognizes the uniform to any extent becomes an other 
who has some expectation:of how the uniform-wearer will fulfill his 
position, and manifests these expectations in interaction.5 Everyone be- 


8 Obviously, although others may recognize a uniform, they may not be completely 
accurate in their knowledge of the duties or behavior of the concomitant status. At 
an extreme, even though they máy not be aware of the type of occupation per- 
formed by the individual in a work uniform, they are aware of his membership in 
a service occupation and have formed some conception of his status and duties. 
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comes an other and reacts primarily in terms of the wearer's key status, 
the principal clue he offers to his social identity. 

Only one set of norms is applicable in evaluating the uniform-wearer. 
With strangers in ordinary dress, several sets may be applicable, none of 
which may be as explicit as the single set pertaining to the policeman, for 
example. This is to say that the wearer does not have the protection of the 
status anonymity of the modern urban stranger. He becomes closely 
identified with his uniformed status and only with this status. Often he 
must remove his uniform to escape his obligations as a member of the 
group. Policemen will frequently wear civilian dress to and from work 
to avoid being on call by the public at all times. Similarly, a uniformed 
individual may remove his uniform while engaging in pursuits which 
might disgrace his group, such as frequenting bars off duty. 

The uniform influences the wearer himself, for everyone is an other who 
proffers the same mirror. Since no other statuses, or any touch of indi- 
viduality, are recognized in the uniformed individual by others, he is 
encouraged to act primarily as an occupant of his uniformed status. The 
definition of his status and of his duties may vary between colleagues 
and public, but both groups will agree on his key social position. For his 
peers, on the other hand, the uniform underscores a common membership, 
allegiance to the same set of rules, and the probability of similar life 
experiences, If he is an outsider, the uniform stresses the differences in 
status, norms, and way of life. It serves, then, to bind the wearer to his 
peers and to separate him írom outsiders. (For a similar and earlier 
distinction, see Simmel 1957, esp. pp. 544—47, on the function of clothing 
in uniting and separating groups.) 

'Two sources of ego-gratification for the uniformed wearer are therefore 
available by virtue of his dress: from his own group, he will obtain selí- 
esteem through conformity; from other groups, he may obtain self-prestige 
by conflict. (See Gouldner 1970, pp. 221-22, for the distinction between 
consensual and conflictual identity validation.) Although these processes 
of identity validation are available to all groups, the relevant groups are 
much less subject to doubt for the man in uniform. 

While the uniform-wearer is encouraged to order the priorities of his 
statuses and the demands made upon him in accordance with the group 
perspective, he may very often flee to the safety of his uniform to avoid 
the anomie of ordinary life. (See Lyman and Scott 1970, pp. 210-11, on 
the panic suffered by those separated from their uniform.) For these 
individuals, the multiplicity of the demands imposed by modern society 
is simplified by collapsing the status set to a single dimension, and to the 
extent that the uniform wearer has internalized the norms of his group, 
organizational efficiency is assured. Even where it has not been fully 
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accomplished, the uniformed individual is subject to external constraint 
by peers and outsiders aware of the norms to which he is expected to 
adhere. 


ACCEPTANCE AND REJECTION OF THE UNIFORM 


A status is often only partially accepted by all its participants. Deviations 
in uniformed statuses are more apparent because of the standardization 
of norms and are more readily interpreted as a rejection of group control 
because of the close identification of the uniform and the group. This 
section will look at the conditions of rejection within the group. 

Several distinctions are useful. First, what is the target of rejection? 
Is it opposition to the uniform itself, to the uniformed position as the key 
status, or to the group represented by the uniform? Another distinction—- 
the source of rejection—needs to be specified because the relationship 
between other groups and the uniformed group is very often the cause of 
rejection. Finally, how the group reacts to the rejection of its uniform will . 
provide insight into group control.’ 

Members may accept a group's status but reject the premise that 
controlis best exercised through uniforms. One of the objections may be 
that uniforms create obstacles to performance. Ап outstanding example is 
the attempt by contemporary Roman Catholic priests and nuns and 
European worker-priests to alter or even abandon the clerical uniform. 
The separation of members, one of the results of the uniform, is felt to 
be a handicap to fulfillment of clerical obligations as redefined by some 
members. They advocate blurring the distinction between clergy and 
laity as a means of reaching the unchurched masses. They also prefer to 
use other means to control their members. Thus, as redefinition of clerical 
‘status arises, bringing an altered relationship to superiors and the public, 
it tends to be manifested partly in the language of uniforms. 

Another objection to uniforms may be their denial of individuality. 
Policemen may want to escape from the "bag" or the uniform to attain 
the greater autonomy of nonuniformed status. Similarly, in World War 
II, many irregular.units were manned by those who liked military life 
but not the restrictions of rigid uniform regulations. Smaller elites within 
larger uniformed groups attempted to distinguish themselves from the 
run-of-the-mill member by introducing unofficial modifications of the 
uniform (e.g, the "twenty-mission" crushed hat of American pilots). 
“Pink” trousers of overseas officers in World War I served the same 


9 We shall not consider all sources of change in the uniform and its status—only 
those stemming from its rejections by members. Therefore, we shall not include 
changes instituted by the heads of uniformed groups. 
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purpose. The relevant reference group in such cases is not the entire 
organization nor the governing body, but rather a segment deemed 
superior because of experience, expertise, or other characteristics. 

Another form of rejection may be an expression of discontent, not with 
the uniformed status itself, but with it as the key status. For instance, 
soldiers in occupying armies often discard their uniforms in off-duty 
hours, often against regulations, to gain better relationships with the 
civilian population. Thus, while control of the uniformed status by the 
institution may be completely acceptable, there is often a countereffort to 
resist total control. 

Finally, the rejection of the uniform may represent opposition to the 
group itself. The altered uniform is worn, in this instance, to express 
dislike of the group and constitutes an interesting effort to oppose the 
group short of leaving or destroying it. The most recent and striking 
example is found in the report from Vietnam of the drastic modification 
of the uniform by love beads, peace slogans, etc. (Emerson 1970). Like 
the worker-priests, the protesting soldier still retains some ties to the 
organization. Unlike the worker-priests, the protesting soldier doubts the 
basic purpose or legitimacy of the group. 

To summarize, the rejection of the uniform may be explained by the 
same components and processes used to examine interaction in the pre- 
ceding section where acceptance was assumed. Worker-priests object to 
their strong identification with a group and the clear visibility of their 

. Status. The detective and irregular soldier object to the repression of 
individuality by the uniform. The soldier in the occupying army objects 
to the top priority of his uniformed status. Finally, the rebellious soldier 
objects to the uniform as a symbol of the basic institution which he 
rejects. 

What is the source of rejection of the uniform? In the preceding dise 
cussion, rejection stemmed from a perception of the uniformed status 
which differed from the standardized one within the uniformed group. 
Redefinition of the status may also stem from alternative reference 
groups which suggest other models for the uniformed position. 

One frequent source of resistance to uniforms is social class. An aristoc- 
racy may insist upon the primacy of its class membership even while in 
the armed services, and may manifest its resistance to institutional 
control by departure from uniform regulations. As an example of the 
unpopularity of the uniform among some aristocratic groups, the Duke 
of Cambridge, commander-in-chief during the latter part of the nineteenth 
century, punished a subaltern by ordering him to wear his uniform in 
London for a prescribed period (Turner 1956, p. 239). 

Professionals may be subject to conflicting demands by their profes- . 
sional groups and the uniformed organizations to which they also belong. 
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To resist complete control by the uniformed services, chaplains of the 
British and Commonwealth military forces retained some of the symbols 
of their profession even while on active duty. “Unlike the practice in the 
American armed forces, RAF chaplains wear the clerical collar as part of 
their uniform. . . . The basic regulation identifies the chaplain as a 
military officer while the collar is a constant reminder that he is, after 
all, a clergyman” (Zahn 1969, p. 100). Similar efforts to assert the 
superiority of professional status may be displayed by independent medical 
practitioners who resist wearing medical uniforms in hospitals. 

Prior racial and ethnic affiliations may present another source of status 
reinterpretation. In the United States army, a recent attempt to in- 
corporate racial symbols into uniforms was successfuly made by black 
soldiers who received permission to wear "Afro" hairstyles while on duty. 

A “public” in the social psychological sense, or a “climate of the times,” 
may also provide alternative definitions of uniformed status. At the 
present time, there is a pervasive wave of dissatisfaction with contempo- 
rary institutions which cannot be attributed to any single group. 

What are the reactions of the group to rejection of their uniform? 
The group has two options: to suppress deviations, or to accept and in- 
corporate them into the uniform and status. In the latter instance, the 
validity of alternative definitions of the status is acknowledged and the 
influence of other organizations upon the uniformed group is accepted. 
The British Army in India and elsewhere recognized the importance of 
religious and ethnic groups by using distinctive symbols for native units, 
adopting some indigenous weapons, accepting some casie restrictions, 
and in many other ways incorporating local culture into its procedures. 

The outcome, suppression or co-optation, is determined by at least two 
factors. First, the relative power of the uniformed and of the alternative 
reference groups, inside or outside the organization, is important. The 
views of powerful reference groups cannot be ignored. Power may stem 
from the social position of these groups-—for example, the high prestige 
of a profession or an elite officer’s corps—or from their size and im- 
portance for recruitment—for example, the blacks in the United States 
vis-à-vis the armed forces. 

Second, the uniformed groups may recognize the function of rejection 
as a safety valve, since it is a less drastic alternative to desertion or 
mutiny. The rejection may be accepted by tactful official silence or by 
explicit incorporation into a redefinition of the uniform or status. In 
the examples described above, the uniformed group fails to be totally 
encompassing because it is unable to ignore other reference groups. 

Whereas the relationship of member and group had been previously 
described as one of control by the latter, we have now seen that members 
can introduce changes and influence officials of the group. The uniform 
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at any one time may therefore embody the compromise resulting from a 
multiplicity of forces—some stemming from the directors of a group, 
some from below, and some from outside the group. 

In this paper, we have attempted to describe the components of the 
uniform that may be used to solve the problems of organizational control, 
differentiation between members and nonmembers, and articulation of 
individual status sets. These components shape interaction by providing 
immediate recognition and validation of the uniformed status, by making 
uniformed positions key statuses, and by compelling all viewers to become 
others who identify themselves as peers or outsiders. The result is to 
remind the uniform wearer of his position and to structure the sources of 
his ego gratification. Finally, the causes of rejection of the uniform and its 
status were examined. 
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Family Composition as a Variable in 
Residential Succession 


Ozzie Edwards 
University of Michigan 


Available census materials permit at least a limited investigation of 
the extent to which family composition is of significance in black 
residential succession. Census tracts in Chicago were classifed by 
stage of residential succession, and households within these tracts 
were classified by age of head and presence of wife, children, and 
other relatives of head. It appears that black younger families and 
those with children lead the way in black penetration, while white 
older families and those with children lead the white exodus. There 
is also evidence of some stability of family-type composition in 
areas undergoing racial transition. The latter may be traced to the 
characteristics of housing in these areas. 


During the 1950—60 decade, the number of black urbanites in the United 
States increased from 9,392,608 to 13,807,640 (U.S. Bureau of the Cen- 
sus 1953, table 36; 1964, table 44). This growth is reflected in the in- 
creased proportion of urbanites in the black population (from 62.4% in 
1950 to 73.296 in 1960) and in the increased proportion oi blacks in the 
urban population (from 9.7% in 1950 to 11.0% in 1960). A concomitant 
of these changes is the areal expansion of black communities within large 
urban centers. For example, an unofficial tally indicates that in 1950 
approximately 838 of the 5,200 census tracts in the 10 largest cities of 
the United States contained 500 or more blacks. By 1960, approximately 
1,402 of the 5,279 census tracts in these cities contained 500 or more 
blacks. For the most part, the extension of these black communities has 
been of a sequential nature, expanding to contiguous, previously white- 
occupied areas. 

А number of studies have provided details of this process oi expansion 
of black communities. Several of them have taken note of the social and 
economic characteristics of expanding black populations. Gibbard (1941, 
pp. 837-38) states that “опе of the most important facts about voluntary 
invasions by minority peoples is that usually they are led by families 
that are socially and economically prominent, when judged by the stan- 
dards of the minority." Nearly a quarter century later, Taeuber and 
Taeuber (1965, p. 164) concluded that "movement of Negroes into pre- 
viously all-white areas is clearly led by high-status Negroes” and “white 
out-movement from Invasion Tracts (and other Negro areas) has been 
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disproportionately selective of high-status whites seeking better residen- 
tial locations." 

In what is the most comprehensive study of black residential succes- 
sion to date, Duncan and Duncan (1957, p. 223) found that, in Chicago 
during the 1940—50 decade, "persons of comparatively high socioeco- 
nomic status in the invading population went, disproportionately, into 
tracts with relatively high socioeconomic status in 1940, while those of 
comparatively low status generally took up residences primarily in tracts 
ranking low in socioeconomic status at the beginning of the decade." 
This clearly suggests multiple streams of penetrating blacks rather than 
a single flow led by persons of high socioeconomic status. In the face of 
residential congestion, both low and high SES blacks seek relief by mov- 
ing into predominately white communities, with each group moving into 
areas occupied by whites of SES similar to its own. 

Át the same time, evidence indicates the value of analysis of popu- 
lation distribution by family composition as well as by socioeconomic 
status and race or ethnic origin. Several decades ago, Mowrer (1939) 
found families in the city of Chicago distributed in such a way that it 
was possible to classify areas of the city by types of families living in 
those areas. Rossi (1955), in a comprehensive study of urban residential 
mobility, found family composition to be very closely related to the 
choice-of-residence decision. Summarizing his work, he states (1955, 
p. 9), "The findings of this study indicate the major function of mobility 
to be the process by which families adjust their housing to the housing 
needs that are generated by the shifts in family composition that accom- 
pany life cycle changes." He further notes that requirements with respect 
to the social environment of the home as well as those with respect to 
its physical characteristics vary with changes in family composition. 

Given these studies of residential succession and the significance of 
family composition in the choice-of-residence decision, there appears a 
strong possibility that family composition may be a factor in black resi- 
dential succession. Using available data, this study determines if, in fact, 
this is the case. Our purpose was to determine (1) whether movement of 
blacks into previously all-white areas—and out-movement of whites from 
these areas—is led by a particular type of family, and (2) whether pene- 
tration is always led by one particular type oi family or—as Duncan 
and Duncan found for socioeconomic groups— white families of one type 
are replaced by black families of the same type in a given area. 


DATA AND METHODS 


Data for this study are taken from the Chicago Standard Metropolitan 
Statistica] Area Census Tract Reports of the 1950 and 1960 Censuses of 
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Population and Housing (U.S. Bureau of the Census 1952, 1962). The 
222 census tracts located within the Chicago city limits and having a 
black population of 400 or more persons in 1960 were classified accord- 
ing to the proportions of blacks in their 1950 and 1960 populations. Data 
on family composition is provided for nonwhites for only those census 
tracts having 400 or more nonwhites. By including only those census 
tracts having 400 or more blacks, we exclude those in which groups other 
than blacks constitute a significant proportion of the nonwhites. This 
permits us to substitute the term “black” for “nonwhite.” 

Using the percentage black in 1950 and 1960 as criteria of classifica- 
tion, each of the 222 census tracts was placed in one of five categories. 
Groups I, II, III, and IV are census tracts which were the scene of black 
residential succession (1.е., percentage black increased over the decade 
or were virtually all-black in 1950). Group V consists oi those census 
tracts where percentage black decreased over the period. Having used 
change in percentage black to provide this longitudinal perspective, those 
census tracts for which black residential succession was established were 
further classified in terms of stage of succession, that is, in terms of per- 
centage black in 1960. Thus, сепѕиѕ tracts in categories I, II, ITI, and 
IV are those which experienced black residential succession during the 
1950-60 decade and whose proportion black in 1960 was 0%-49%, 
5096-7496, 7596-8996, and 90% or more, respectively. When ordered 
in this manner, these groups represent successive stages of black resi- 
dential succession. 

The scheme of classification employed here emphasizes the degree of 
progress of census tracts along the succession continuum but obscures 
variation in rate of progress. Census tracts having disparate black pro- 
portions in 1950 but similar proportions in 1960 are grouped together 
in spite of the fact that they represent varying rates of change. The 
numbers of census tracts in Groups І, II, and III are not sufficiently large 
to permit subclassification by rate of succession. However, such sub- 
classification is possible for census tracts in Group IV. Census tracts in 
Groups IV-A, IV-B, and IV-C are those which were at least 90% black 
in 1960 and were 076-9965 black, 1076-8996 black, and 90% or more 
black, respectively, in 1950. Classification according to the degree of 
progress along the succession continuum is more consistent with attitudes 
and concerns of persons involved in such situations than is classification 
by rate of change in racial composition. However, there is reason to 
believe that rate of change may also be of some significance. 

Households within these census tracts were classified as follows: 


Primary individuals: Households in which no relative of the head is present. 


Single heads: Households in which a relative, but not the spouse, of the 
head is present. 
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Younger couples: Households with wife of the head present; head, under 
age 45; and with no child under age 18. 


Younger families: Households with wife of the head present; head, under 
age 45; and with at least one child under age 18. 


Older families: Households with wife of the head present; head, age 45 or 
over; and with at least one child under age 18. 


Older couples: Households with wife of the head present; head, age 45 or 
over; and with no child under age 18. 


The numbers of primary individuals and single heads are based on 
complete count data. Numbers for the remaining categories are based on 
sample data for married couples. The number of married couples would 
be equal to that of households with wife of head present except for the 
fact that the former is based on sample data and includes married couples 
who do not have their own households. To compensate for this dis- 
crepancy, the number of married couples in each of the four husband- 
wife categories indicated above were adjusted proportionately, so that 
their total equaled the number of households with wife of head present 
for each census tract. In effect, this assumes that households with wife of 
head present are distributed among the four categories in the same pro- 
portions as are married couples. To the extent that married couples with- 
out their own households are disproportionately distributed among the 
four categories, this is not a valid assumption. However, the relatively 
small number of married couples who do not have their own households 
(5.3% of Chicago’s nonwhite married couples and 2.1% of its white 
married couples) minimizes the seriousness of the problem. Using this 
sixfold scheme of classification, the distribution of households was com- 
puted for blacks in each of the 222 census tracts having 400 or more 
blacks and for whites in each of 123 census tracts having 400 or more 
blacks and 50 or more white households. None of the 222 census tracts 
had less than 50 nonwhite households. 


FINDINGS AND DISCUSSION 


Table 1 gives mean percentages for each of the six family types in each 
of the five groups of census tracts. In neither of these groups do we find 
an absence of one or the other of the six family types. For blacks and for 
whites—until the area is virtually all-black—the six family types are 
represented at each stage of black residential succession. Their propor- 
tions at each stage generally reflect those for the total population of the 
city. However, there is variation in the proportions of several of these 
family types for census tracts at different stages of residential succession. 

Census tracts in the earlier stages of succession generally have dispro- 
portionately high numbers of black younger families. For the 34 census 
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TABLE 1 


Mran FAMILY-TYPE PERCENTAGES FOR Census TRACTS CLASSIFIED BY 
STAGE OF RESIDENTIAL SUCCESSION 











Primary Single Younger Younger Older Older Number 

Groups Individual Head Couple Family Family Couple Tracts 
Io es 19(29)  20(11) 10(07) 32(26)  07(09) 12(18) 34(34) 
Ие 19(31) 22(10) 10008)  30(26) 06(09) 13(16) 24(24) 
TID: exea 20(36)  22(12) 11(08)  28(21) 06(06) 13(17)  32(30) 
IV nives 21(32)  23(12) 09(08) 23(18) 07(07) 17(23) 120(28) 
TV-A ........ 12(32) 20(13) 12007) 31012) 08(07) 12(29) 27(13) 
IV.B ........ 19(33) 24(11) 10(09)  26(24) 06(06) 15(17) 40(13) 
IV-C ........ 28(36) 23(16) 06(06) 17622)  07(12) 19(08) 53(02) 


АХУЙ 30028)  21(08) 06(12) 19033) 09(07) 15(12) 12(07) 
City total .. 23(22) 22012)  10(06) 24(24) 06(11) 15(25) jns 





SouncE.—U.S, Bureau of the Census, U.S. Census of Population and Housing, 1960, Census Tracts, 
Final Report PHC (1)-26 (Washington, D.C.: Government Printing Office, 1962). 

Nove.—Groups І, II, III, and IV are census tracts whose percentage black was stable or increased 
between 1950 and 1960 and was 0%-49%, 50%-74%, 7595-8995, and 90% or more, respectively, in 
1960. Group IV is subclassified as A, 096—996 black in 1950; B, 1095-8996 black in 1950; and C, 90% 
or more black in 1950. Group V includes those census tracts whose percentage black decreased during 
the period. Figures outside of parentheses are for nonwhites; within, for whites. Means for nonwhites 
are basci on data for census tracts having 400 or more blacks, thus eliminating those with large 
numbers of “other” nonwhites and permitting the term “black” to be substituted for “nonwhite.” 
Means for whites are based on data for the subset of census tracts having at least 50 white households. 


tracts in Group I, the mean proportion of black households classified as 
younger families is 32%. In contrast, the mean proportion of black 
younger families for census tracts in Group IV is 23%. Groups II and 
III have mean black younger family percentages of intermediate values, 
and these means show a unidirectional pattern of change in magnitude. 
Within Group IV, we find further expression of this pattern. Those 
census tracts which experienced most rapid racial change, those starting 
with the lowest percentage black in 1950, have larger proportions of black 
younger families in their populations. The 27 census tracis whose black 
populations were less than 1096 of their 1950 total populations and more 
than 9096 of their total populations in 1960 (Group IV-A) have a mean 
black younger family percentage of 3196. Census tracts whose black 
populations were 9096 or more of their total populations in both 1950 
and 1960 (Group IV-C) have a mean black younger family percentage 
of 17%. The intermediate category has a mean black vounger family 
percentage between these extremes. It appears that younger families lead 
the way in black residential succession. It is altogether likely that factors 
which grow out of the presence of younger children—namely, the desire 
for a suitable social environment in which to raise children, interest in a 
caliber of schools not generally available in the black inner-city com- 
munity, and a need for larger-size and better-quality housing—forces 
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young black families with children, more than other black families, to 
seek housing outside the black community. 

There is no such distinct pattern with respect to either of the five 
remaining family types. Within Group IV, the pattern for black younger 
couples is similar to that for black younger families. This suggests that 
families in the early phases of their life cycle, with or without children, 
are in the vanguard of black residential succession. This is certainly con- 
sistent with notions that newly formed and newly expanded families are 
under greater pressure to compete in the housing market. For young black 
families, this pressure apparently leads to a movement into white areas. 

There is little variation in mean percentages of black older families. 
Such variation as does occur is generally consistent with observations of 
families with children. Older families, because they doubtless include 
older children, might be less sensitive to these factors. Quite likely, for 
many of the families in this category, earlier residential adjustment was 
made with consideration of children. Now that these children are older 
and can be expected to leave the home presently, the pressure toward 
additional adjustment is lessened. 

The remaining black family types—primary individuals, single heads, 
and older couples—are generally underrepresented in racially changing 
areas. Primary individuals are an average of 19% of black households 
in census tracts which are less than half black. They constitute 23% of 
the black households in Chicago and 28% of the black households in 
census tracts which were more than 9096 black for at least a decade 
prior to 1960. Older couples represent 15% of the black households of 
Chicago but only an average of 12% of black households in newly invaded 
areas and an average of 19% of those in the city's established black 
community. Variation in mean proportion of single-head households is 
limited for these categories, but there is indication that this family type 
is not part of the first wave of black residential succession. 

Whereas black younger families seem to lead the way in the movement 
into previously all-white areas, white younger families participate strongly 
in the out-movement from these areas. Younger families are a decreasingly 
small proportion of white households as black residential succession 
progresses. The mean percentage of white younger families for census 
tracts in the first stage of residential succession (Group I) is 2696. By 
comparison, we find the mean proportion of younger families among 
white households in census tracts which are more than 9096 black is only 
1896. Intermediate categories of census tracts have mean percentages of 
white younger families between these extremes, and these means show a 
unidirectional pattern of change in magnitude. 

This does not necessarily indicate a unique set of racial attitudes on 
the part of white younger families. It does suggest that the presence of 
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younger children produces a greater sensitivity to residential succession 
and/or creates a unique set of problems for white families living in areas 
whose racial composition is changing. One might also assume that in some 
ways the same kinds of needs, fears, and aspirations which lead black 
younger families to take leave of the innermost parts of the black com- 
munity operate to produce out-movement of white younger families from 
racially changing areas. 

Within Group IV, we find what appears to be a reversal of the pattern 
found for Groups I through IV. Mean white younger family percentages 
for Groups IV-A, IV-B, and IV-C are 12, 24, and 22, respectively. This 
apparent reversal is, in part, due to the presence of large Puerto Rican 
and Mexican populations (classified as whites by the Census Bureau) in 
a number of these census tracts. Additional factors are the presence of 
multiracial, low-income public housing and educational institutions. When 
such census tracts are excluded, we eliminate from Group IV-C the two 
census tracts which have 50 or more white households and significantly 
reduce the magnitude of the mean white younger family percentage for 
group IV-B (to 15%). The fact that a reversal in the direction of differ- 
ence of means for groups IV-A and IV-B still exists may reflect an 
antipathy of white younger families toward the rapid rate of turnover in 
these areas in addition to the mere fact of changing racial composition. 

White older families, like their younger counterparts are somewhat 
underrepresented in predominately black census tracts. Whereas they are 
11% of all of Chicago's white households, they are 9% of those census 
tracts in the early stages of black residential succession and 7% of those 
in the final stages of this process. White older couples are found in less 
than representative proportions in census tracts in each of the four 
categories, but the proportion is not nearly so small in Group IV as in 
Groups I through IIT. This family type constitutes one-fourth of all white 
households in Chicago, an average of 2396 of the white households in 
census tracts of Group IV, and an average of 1795 of the white households 
in census tracts in Groups I through III. This might be interpreted to 
mean that they are a significant part of the early waves of white evacua- 
tion of changing areas but that they are left behind as the process pro- 
gresses. Variation in magnitude of means for older-couple proportions 
within Group IV suggests that they are particularly left behind in areas 
where racial change was relatively rapid. Clearly, then, black penetration 
is led by young families and those with children, whereas white with- 
drawal is led by older families and those with children. 

Primary individuals are the white family type which remains in 
markedly large proportions as black residential succession progresses. This 
family type is 2296 of all-white households in Chicago. Primary indi- 
viduals average 29% of white households in census tracts in which blacks 
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are less than half of the population and 32% of the white households 
in census tracts where blacks make up 9096 or more. It would be of 
interest to have other detailed information concerning this particular 
family type. However, such information is not readily available for these 
areas. 

Those tracts which had a significant increase in white population during 
the decade were those in which black housing was replaced by express- 
ways, educational institutions, or multiple-unit, moderate-income housing. 
These areas contain disproportionately large numbers of white younger 
families and older families as well as large proportions of black older 
couples and primary individuals. Unfortunately, these data do not permit 
us to determine what types of black families were displaced. We might 
speculate that, prior to the change, black family types were present in 
proportions similar to those currently found. If this were the case, primary 
individuals and older couples were disproportionately affected by rede- 
velopment. On the other hand, it may be that the excess of these family 
types results from a disproportionate removal of other family types. 

There is some indication that areas experiencing racial transition tend 
to maintain something of the same family-type composition throughout 
the change. Table 2 gives the product-moment correlations between 
black- and white-family-type percentages for the 123 census tracts having 
a black population of 400 or more persons and having at least 50 white 


TABLE 2 


CORRELATIONS BETWEEN BLACK- AND WHITE-FAMILY-TYPE PERCENTAGES AND 
SELECTED HOUSING CHARACTERISTICS 











Primary Single Younger Younger Older Older 

Individual Head Couple Family Family Couple 
Primary individual 71 —12 09 —59 —48 —24 
Single head ....... —44 33 —09 32 19 05 
Younger couple ... 16 —04 16 16 —15 —03 
Younger family ... —37 18 —32 48 28 —14 
Older family ...... —50 15 —17 39 43 13 
Older couple ...... —45 —24 28 20 24 55 
Owner occupied ... —50(—50) —41( 12)  07(—21) 33(13)  43(37) 68( 63) 
Sound condition ... —30(—23) —11(—11) 24( 08) 32(03) —11(09) 11( 36) 
Median rooms .... —84(—80) —01( 41) —04(-—15) 62(39)  60(58) 47( 57) 
Single units ....... —30(—33) —06( 14) —11(—19) 19(11) 21(31) 39( 36) 
Built 1950-60 ..... —11(—16) 01(—09) —35( 06) 35(30) 02(14) —14(—13) 





Source. U.S. Bureau of the Census, U.S. Census of Population and Housing: 1960. Census Tracts, 
Final Report PHC (1)-26 (Washington, D.C.: Government Pginting Office, 1962). 

М№оте.---Сепѕиѕ tracts included are those with 400 or more blacks and with at least 50 white house- 
holds. Columns of matrix are for blacks; rows, for whites. Figures outside of parentheses are for 
blacks; within, for whites. 
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households. With the exception of younger couples, the positive correla- 
tion of greatest magnitude in each column (representing black family 
types) and in each row (representing white family types) is the correla- 
tion with the corresponding family type. The correlation between black 
and white primary individuals is .71. The next highest positive correla- 
tions for these two groups are .16 and .09, respectively. Because these 
census tracts are undergoing racial transition, these correlations may be 
taken as evidence of a tendency for white primary individuals to be re- 
placed by blacks of the same family type. The same might be said for 
single heads, younger and older families, and older couples. Correlations 
in the upper half of the matrix are generally similar in direction, if not 
in magnitude, to their counterparts in the lower half, indicating similar 
relationships for given family types when color is reversed. It should 
be noted, however, that generalizations concerning the stability of family 
composition of areas undergoing racial change must tentatively await 
detailed longitudinal observation of the transition process. 

There is little question that housing characteristics are significant in the 
choice-of-residence decision. It is also obvious that housing is not uniform 
throughout a large city such as Chicago. We might therefore expect to 
find that similar housing needs and interests for a given family type— 
regardless of color—would be a factor leading to stability of family-type 
composition of areas undergoing racial change. Similarity of housing 
needs and interests of black and white families of given types is reflected 
in correlations between black- and white-family-type percentages and 
selected housing characteristics as given in table 2. These ecological 
correlations are not necessarily true on the individual level, but they may 
well provide valid impressions. Percentages for both black and white 
primary individuals show negative correlations with each of the five hous- 
ing variables included in table 2. Percentages of black and white younger 
families show positive correlations with each of these variables. Direction 
and magnitude of correlations are generally the same for older families 
and for younger couples. The most notable exception is for single heads. 
It may be that there are differences in black and white single-head 
households which are not distinguished in our system of classification. 
Nonetheless, the similarities observed in table 2 suggest housing needs 
and interests common to family types and independent of color. It would 
seem that these common needs and interests are factors in maintaining 
relative stability of family-type composition of areas experiencing racial 
transition. 

Upon first consideration, it might appear that there is conflict between 
the notion that younger families lead the way in black residential succes- 
sion and the notion that there is stability of family-type composition of 
areas undergoing racial change. This is not necessarily so. We might 
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think of the larger process as one of exchange of similar family types of 
different color within given areas. The greater mobility of younger 
families and their relative proportion in the total population result in the 
greatest number of areas having an exchange of black and white younger 
families. This is reflected in composite patterns of black residential succes- 
sion presented in table 1. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION 


This study was suggested by previous ones indicating the selective nature 
of the initial streams of blacks moving into previously all-white areas 
and of whites moving out of these areas, together with studies indicating 
the importance of family composition in accounting for population dis- 
tribution. Using census materials available for Chicago, census tracts con- 
taining 400 or more blacks were classified by stage of residential succes- 
sion. Households within these census tracts were classified as one of six 
types on the basis of age of head and presence of spouse, child, or relative. 
The percentage distribution of households among the six family types 
was computed for each census; and mean percentages, determined for 
census tracts at four stages of black residential succession. It appears 
that black younger families and families with children lead the way in 
black invasion of previously all-white areas, while white older families and 
families with children are in the forefront of white exodus. 

The fact that product-moment correlations between black- and white- 
family-type percentages are greatest for families of the same type suggests 
that areas experiencing racial transition maintain a degree of stability of 
family-type composition. The characteristics of housing in these areas 
may be the key to this stability. The dominant principle seems to be 
that of succession of families of similar type but different color. The 
greater mobility and number of younger families with children is reflected 
in composite patterns. 

The ideas set forth here are exploratory at best. We do not have the 
data necessary for а chronological account of the changes in family-type 
composition of areas undergoing racial transition. We must, therefore, 
make certain longitudinal generalizations on the basis of data for a 
particular point in time. We are able to verify the existence of the suc- 
cession process but unable to observe it in detail. Our conclusions can be 
misleading if these problems are not recognized. At the same time, the 
issue is of sufficient importance to merit the attention that can be given 
under the existing circumstances. The imminence of the 1970 census 
materials and the prospect of data similar to if not better than that 
provided in the 1960 census excite hopes of'more adequate studies of the 
significance of family composition in black residential succession as well 
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as in other ecological processes. The importance of the familv unit in 
American society requires that these studies be undertaken. 
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Population Density and Group Size 
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This study looks at the relationship between the size of the small 
interacting group (in numbers of persons) and its environment— 
in this case, the density of its immediate population. We hypoth- 
esized that persons in more densely populated areas will gather 
for social interaction in smaller groups, in fewer bisexual groups. 
As density increases, males will tend to gather in smaller groups 
than females. The sample for this study was drawn from three uni- 
versity campuses with varying population density (University of 
Texas at Austin, Southwest Texas State University, San Marcos, 
Texas, and Saint Edward's University, Austin, Texas—in order of 
decreasing density). The number and sex of persons making up 
interacting groups during the lunch break in the respective cafe- 
terias of these universities was tallied and a typical (average) size 
group was computed for each university. All hypotheses were sup- 
ported, indicating a significant inverse relationship between popula- 
tion density and the size of small interacting groups. 


BACKGROUND 


À number of recent findings have supported the view that crowding has 
significant psychological effects on society. The work has been done 
mostly with animals, but the generalizations have not been too far wrong 
when tested with human populations. 

In animal studies it has been shown that increased crowding is as- 
sociated with (1) decreased normal reproductive behaviors (Calhoun 
1962), (2) increase in “pathological behaviors," various kinds (e.g., 
deviant sexual behaviors, superpassivity, superaggression, etc.) (Cal- 
houn 1962), (3) significant changes in the body chemistry (Christian 
and Davis 1964), (4) decrease in antibody formation and other related 
bodily defenses (Christian and Davis 1964), and (5) higher death rate 
apparently due to a great degree to shock (Deevey 1960; Hall 1966), 
and other results naturally related to these five. These conditions have 
been shown to vary with different strains of the same species (Curtis 
1968). It has been further shown that with noncontact species there are 
very exact (some more exact than others) distances which trigger specific 
responses such as flight or aggression (Hall 1966; Sommer 1969). The 
changes in body chemistry include increased adrenalin and АСТН and 
decreased sexual hormones. : 

It has been found that extreme crowding eventually produces atrophy 
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of the liver because of the sugar demand made on the system to keep the 
high state of body mobilization operating, one of the causes of death 
from shock mentioned above. It is much the same as insulin shock and 
just as lethal. However, this does not occur as often when crowding or 
even invasion takes place between compatible members of the same 
species as when strangers who are incompatible members of the species 
(i.e., those raised separately) are introduced (Southwick 1964). And it 
does not occur as often among dominant animals as among subdominant 
ones (Southwick 1964). 

It should be pointed out that “crowding” is a function of both density 
and the nature of intraspecific encounters or interactions. If the inter- 
actions are competitive in nature, stress is more likely to occur. If 
interactions are cooperative in nature, stress occurs (if at all) at a lower 
level (Hall 1966). This, of course, applies only to social animals. 

Animal studies with monkeys (Harlow and Harlow 1962) have shown 
that not enough inieraction between members of the same species (espe- 
cially at certain critical stages of development) can be detrimental to 
the normal social adjustment and health of animals. Thus the ill effects 
of crowding seem to be best represented by a U-shaped distribution 
with the optimum amount of social encounter and population density 
somewhere in the middle. 

Studies using human subjects have shown that one person is less 
tolerant of the presence of another if the other is facing him or approach- 
ing him in that relationship (Hall 1966; Sommer 1969). McBride, King, 
and James (1965) used Galvonic Skin Reflex (GSR) to measure what 
they called the “emotional” reaction to the approach of another person. 
It was greater when the approach was from the front, less from the side, 
and least of all from behind. It was also stronger when the person ap- 
proaching was of the opposite sex. The study did not test the possibility 
that persons known (such as friends) but not hostile would elicit less 
GSR than strangers (or those known to be hostile to the subject). It 
seemed that the subjects were only approached by strangers in this study, 
although it did not specifically say so. Williams (1963) found that intro- 
verts maintain greater distances between themselves and a conversation- 
alist than do extroverts. Students under stress were found to maintain 
greater distances between themselves and the person responsible for the 
stress (either directly or indirectly) than students not threatened by the 
experimenter in any way (Leipold 1963). Horowitz, Duff, and Stratton 
(1964) found that schizophrenics, on the average, maintained greater 
distance between themselves and others. Females exhibit closer proxim- 
ity relationships among themselves, according to Sommer (1969). Som- 
mer (1969) also conducted a study in which persons told to participate 
in a cooperative activity sat beside each other significantly more often, 
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while those told to participate in a competitive activity more often seated 
themselves on opposite sides of a table. It was suggested that they 
needed more space and even a barrier between them. 


PURPOSE 


The purpose of this study is to discover if there is a relationship between 
population density and the size and sex of small interacting groups. 

Males require more space than females. This has already been dem- 
onstrated and is simply a matter of inferring that the reason why males 
maintain more distance between themselves and others is due to a larger 
individual distance or a larger personal space area. 

Stress is greater when an individual is forced to interact with a person 
of the opposite sex. Under the stress of an already crowded situation, 
individuals would tend to avoid added stress by reducing heterosexual 
interaction. 

However, because we assume that increased density is highly related 
to increased interactions producing stress, we cannot assume that de- 
creased density would always be associated with less stress. In the world 
as we experience it today, crowding factors would have to take into 
consideration advanced communication and transportation facilities. 
Transportation can temporarily reduce population density and advanced 
communications (television, radio, telephone, mails, etc.) can increase 
interaction even if the actual population of warm bodies is relatively low. 


HYPOTHESES GENERATED BY THE ANALYSIS 


1. Persons spending most of their time in more densely populated areas 
will gather for social interaction in smaller groups than those who inhabit 
areas which are more sparsely inhabited. 

2. Persons spending most of their time in more densely populated 
areas will gather for social interaction in fewer bisexual groups. 

3. As population density increases, males will tend to gather in smaller 
groups than will females. In other words, there is an inverse relationship 
between population density and the number of males in an interacting 
group as compared with the number of females. 

Mealtime is traditionally a social occasion when persons normally get 
together, The restaurant lunchtime, which does not normally include 
family groups, is likely to be composed of people who are more or less 
strangers (as opposed to having grown up together). The size of such 
groups (number of persons actually making up an interacting group) 
should be an indication of the amount of stress created by interpersonal 
interaction that can be tolerated by members of the group. 
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The method used to collect the data for this study was simply to count 
the number of persons in a group as they emerged from a cafeteria line 
and found their way to a seating arrangement. Every attempt was made 
to get an accurate picture of the group thus formed. If another member 
joined a group which had already been counted, that person was added to 
the original group. In situations where the stream of persons through the 
line was too great to record all of the persons, the recorder followed one 
group to their table, made the appropriate recording, and picked up the 
next person (group) emerging from the line and followed him in the same 
manner, The sample was collected at the same time of day (approxi- 
mately 11:45 a.m. to 12:30 P.M., depending on the crowd), and only on 
weekdays when school was in session. 

The three institutions in the study were (1) University of Texas at 
Austin, with 35,000-]- students, (2) Southwest Texas State University 
at San Marcos, with 8,0004- students, and (3) Saint Edward’s Univer- 
sitey at Austin, Texas, with just over 1,200 students. Although Saint 
Edward's University is in the same city as the University of Texas, the 
density differs because it is located on a 300-acre tract at the outskirts 
of town, while the University of Texas is crowded into an area near the 
center of town. San Marcos, of course, is a much smaller town than 
Austin, but the university campus there also is situated near the center 
of town and provides a much greater density than that found at Saint 
Edward's. No attempt was made to control for the factors that might 
show differences in the populations of the three colleges, such as level of 
IQ, religious affiliation, ethnic makeup, and social class, because it was 
assumed that the crowding phenomena being studied would be indepen- 
dent of these factors. This assumption, of course, wil have to be con- 
firmed. 


FINDINGS 


The results of the various tests are considered as they apply to the in- 
dividual hypotheses. 

Hypothesis 1.—For several reasons, we could not get the same number 
of groups at each college, thus the treatment of the data is based on 100 
groups at the University of Texas at Austin, 33 groups at Southwest 
Texas State, and 50 groups at Saint Edward's University. Table 1 shows 
that when the number of persons per sample was compared across col- 
leges, the X? with 2 degrees of freedom was 50.77, well beyond the .01 
level of significance (x? with 2 df of 9.21 is necessary to be significant 
at the .01 level). Thus the number of persons making up an equivalent 
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TABLE 1 


X? TEST FoR DIFFERENCES BETWEEN COLLEGES IN THE 
NUMBER oF Persons MAKING UP AN EQUIVALENT 
NUMBER OF SMALL INTERACTING Groups* 








NuMBER oF PERSONS 
IN Att Groups 








Actual Expected 

COLLEGE Frequencies Frequencies 
О.Т. (100 groups) ............. 179 256.5 
S.W.T. (33 groups) ............ 94 84.5 
S.Ed. (50 groups) .............. 186 128.0 
Total (183 groups) .......... 469 469.0 





* Each number was adjusted in the following manner to obtain the 
expected number: Number of groups/total number of groups X 469, 
x? = (о —е)%/е--... , x? —2342 + 1.07 + 26.28, x2 == 50.77 with 
2 degrees of freedom (significant beyond .01). 


number of groups is significantly different. The mean number of persons 
in each group at each college was: University of Texas, Austin (U.T.), 
1.79; Southwest Texas State Univ. (S.W.T.), 2.85; and St. Edward's 
University (S.Ed.), 3.72. The direction of the significant findings is 
obviously in support of the hypothesis. Using z-scores to check the dif- 
ference between means, the difference between 1.79 and 2.85 is significant 
beyond the .005 level. The difference between 2.85 and 3.72 is significant 
beyond the .02 level. It appears, then, that the population density is re- 
lated negatively to the size of interacting social groups at lunchtime. 
Hypothesis 2 —When the three colleges were compared for the number 
of groups composed of both males and females (bisexual groups), they 
were significantly different at the .01 level (see table 2) but not in a direc- 
tion to support the hypothesis. In fact there was no direction. It was 
then suggested that couples in bisexual groups of two are basically dif- 


TABLE 2 


x? TEST FOR DIFFERENCE BETWEEN COLLEGES IN 
NUMBERS or Persons MAKING UP BISEXUAL 
INTERACTING SMALL GROUPS DURING LUNCH 





Number of Groups including Couples 








College (N = 99) 
Шо eua ah 20 
ӨМТ. cae eating eeni 45 
S.Ed. o Teien ia 45 
ETE PRA 9.51* 





* Significant at .01 level. 
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ferent from bisexual groups of larger sizes in that they denote an in- 
timacy akin to (if not in reality) family attachment. So all mixed-sex 
dyads were eliminated from the number of bisexual groups in each school 
and the schools were again compared as before. Table 3 shows that a 


TABLE 3 


х2 TEST FOR DIFFERENCE BETWEEN COLLEGES IN 
NUMBERS or Persons MAKING UP BISEXUAL 
INTERACTING SMALL GROUPS DURING LUNCH 
EXCLUDING COUPLES 








Number of Groups including Couples 





College (N = 99) 
СИРАТИ 4 
Мара 15 
SH? аза qe de 24 

NI. ardet d dae 14.00* 





* Significant at .01 level. 


significant x? of 14.00 with 2 degrees of freedom was achieved and is 
significant beyond the .01 level. What is more, when thus compared, the 
directionality of the data does support the hypothesis. 








34.0- 

= 5 
3.0- [e] 

- K 
E oe 

E о 

z х 

> * * Males 
1.0- 

кз о о Females 
0.0---------------------------------------------------------—-- 

U.T S.W.T S.Ed 


Fic. 1—Means sizes of groups compared between sexes by university 


Hypothesis 3.—Figure 1 shows the mean group size for males and 
females by university. While it can be seen that for the more densely 
populated universities, the males form smaller groups on the average 
than females, it is not clear that this effect is any more sensitive to 
density changes than is the 'whole sample. When single individuals and 
groups of two are compared by sex across universities, a pattern shown 
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TABLE 4 


PERCENTAGES OF INDIVIDUALS IN GROUPS OF ONE AND Two 
COMPARED BY SEX ACROSS UNIVERSITIES 























Groups or 1 Groups or 2 
COLLEGE Males Females Males Females 
T. toute rng 47.6 23.3 26.2 37.2 
ЭЛҮ Гу кек иу» 12.5 a 25.0 32.0 
SEd. aienti eiat 11 Lus 17.6 17.65 








in table 4 appears. It is quickly seen that the increase in population 
density is accompanied by a dramatic rise in the percentage of males 
alone. While the same trend is seen for females alone and for both males 
and females in groups of two, it is not as dramatic. To emphasize what 
may be happening here, we can take the sex differences from table 4 in 
each of the size groups and plot them by university as shown in figure 2. 

It is clear that something is happening. The males make up much 
higher percentages of “loners” in larger universities than in smaller ones, 
but in support of the hypothesis, the difference between the number of 
males gathering into smaller groups appears to increase with population 
density increase as predicted. The difference between the sex differences 


Difference 
in Pereent 


25-- 





* Isolated Individuals 


- o 0 Groups of 2 





Fic. 2.—Differences between the percentages of males and females as isolated 
individuals and in groups of two across universifies. For isolated individuals, the 
males were higher in percentage than females; in groups of two, the females were 
higher. This increases the differences even more than is shown in this figure. 
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of individuals alone and of groups of two (as shown in fig. 2) is signifi- 
cant beyond the .01 level as given by a X? of 11.19 with 2 degrees of 
freedom. 


CONCLUSION 


The study reported here seems to support the theory that as population 
density rises, the interaction between persons decreases correspondingly. 
This is explained as a psychological means of reducing the effects on the 
organism which result from increased population density. Such effects, 
while not the basic object of this study, would theoretically include 
physiological as well as psychological stress on the organism. It is sus- 
pected, and this study seems to support the idea, that with increased 
population density comes a corresponding increase in unavoidable in- 
trusive interpersonal encounters which produce stress in the person. This 
stress is very likely cumulative to some extent, and can only be reduced 
by retreating from the situation either physically or mentally. If there 
is no means of physical retreat, the person uses what means he has at 
his command to mentally reduce the interpersonal encounters— namely, 
not interacting with as many persons. 
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Zipf's (1949) harmonic series model of social organization is applied 
to the occupational structure of military organizations previously 
studied by Childers, Mayhew, and Gray (1971). It is not possible 
to reject the (generalized) harmonic series hypothesis for any of the 
three types of units studied: vessels, lifeboat stations, and office. It 
is noted that Zipf’s model constitutes a general description of oc- 
cupational structure from which the division of labor interpretation 
of one of Blau’s (1970) propositions can be derived. 


INTRODUCTION 


In a recent article, Childers, Mayhew, and Gray (1971) examined the 
relationship between the size of military units and their degree of struc- 
tural differentiation. Their objective was to test the adequacy of a statis- 
tical “baseline” model, relating size and the division of labor under a 
specific set of assumptions about the design of these systems. They con- 
sidered three types of operating units in the thirteenth district of the U.S. 
Coast Guard: vessels, district-office divisions, and lifeboat stations. The 
data provided a reasonably good fit to their model in the first two types 
and were not far in error for the third. In this paper, we shall reanalyze 
their data in light of a different model of the division of labor. Whereas 
their model was a “baseline,” ours is intended to be “explanatory,” in the 
sense that (1) it should predict what occurs, and (2) it is based upon 
a more general theory of structure in social organization. As we shall see, 
the model to be examined is highly accurate in its predictions for all 
three types of units. 

By organizational size is meant the number of employees (personnel) 
comprising the organized labor force of the formal system. By division of 
labor is meant the number of different work roles in the system. These 
are the same definitions used by Childers et al. (1971), and earlier by 
Hickson, Pugh, and Pheysey (1969) and Blau (1970). A hypothesis 
examined in all of these studies related organizational size to the division 
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of labor. Аз we shall indicate, the relationship they observed, and which 
was made fairly explicit by Blau (1970), can be derived from the model 
we examine here. 


CONCEPTUAL FRAMEWORK: ZIPF'S THEORY OF SOCIAL ORGANIZATION 
Differentiation in Self-organizing Systems 


We begin with the work of Zipf (1949), whose general theory of social 
organization allows us to derive a prediction for the distribution of em- 
ployees in occupational roles. As there is insufficient space to articulate 
all of Zipf's theory here, we shall be satisfied with a brief outline. For a 
complete statement, the reader is referred to the original source (Zipf 
1949). 

Zipf has examined the process of differentiation in social systems in 
terms of the same principles he employs for explanation of differentiation 
in any type of self-organizing system, including living organisms. This 
statement must be qualified for social systems by noting that his argu- 
ment is based upon relatively closed or “self-sustaining” communities or 
societies—ecosystems in equilibrium. Nevertheless, with some small mod- 
ification, we shall apply his reasoning to subsystems in this larger context 
— specifically, to formal organizations. 

Zipf views the activity of social systems as being regulated by a single 
underlying “dynamic” which he names “the principle of least effort.” He 
sees the role of this principle as analogous to that of “least action" for 
physical phenomena in general. The behavior of physical phenomena is 
presumed to be governed by the principle of least action and, within this 
larger context, the behavior of self-organizing systems (such as social 
systems) is presumed (hypothesized) to be regulated by the principle 
of least effort. 

By the "principle of least effort" is meant the tendency of social systems 
to structure their activity so as to minimize the expenditure of energy, 
while carrying out the operations necessary for survival or accomplish- 
ment of system objectives. This is a relative conception, rather than an 
absolute one; since constraints on the system will set the stage for what 
can and cannot be done in this regard. Thus, for example, a society of 
hunters operating in a habitat of scarce food resources might have to move 
about (expend energy in travel) to acquire food. The principle of least 
effort says that, given these constraints (food scarcity), the activity which 
develops in treating the problem will tend to be organized in such a way 
as to minimize the amount of effort required to do so. 

The principle of least effort indicates what will happen in the long run. 
It does not imply that every instance of activity develops so as to mini- 
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mize expenditure of energy. Rather, social systems will organize their 
activity so as to minimize the average (long run) amount of energy ex- 
pended. Nor does this principle imply efficiency in a general sense. What is 
efficient from the point of view of a particular social system may not be 
efficient from the point of view of its environment. If, for example, the 
internal structure of a hospital is organized so as to minimize effort, 
this would not imply that the hospital performs efficiently from the point 
of view of its patients. Internal organization that minimizes the system's 
effort might be a type of organization that produces low quality medical 
care (from the patient's point of view). Clearly, then, the principle of 
least effort considers efficiency of the system's operation only from the 
system's point of view. However, this would not preclude an overall 
balance in the expenditure of effort as systems adjust to one another. 
Indeed, Zipf suggests that they will tend to do so at the level of the 
"ecosystem"—that is, at the level of the community or nation viewed as 
comparatively closed or self-sustaining systems. 

The economy of effort toward which social systems gravitate is vis- 
ualized by Zipf as a balance between two opposing forces. Pressures 
regulating the performance of activity may be hypothesized to differen- 
tiate activity, on the one hand, and to homogenize it, on the other. De- 
pending upon the nature of the system's task, it may perform one operation 
on its environment or it may perform many operations. Thus, the system 
may be under pressure to differentiate its activity (perform many opera- 
tions). Zipf refers to this pressure as the "force of diversification." Sim- 
ilarly, depending upon the volume of activity required, the system may 
need to repeat some operations more often than others. Zipf calls the 
pressure toward repetition of the same task operation the “force of 
unification.” When the pressure toward diversification (differentiation) is 
at a maximum, the system would perform many operations, each occurring ° 
once in a work cycle. Conversely, when the pressure toward unification 
(homogeneity) is at a maximum, the system would perform one operation 
repeatedly in a work cycle. A completely heterogeneous occupational 
structure, for example, would consist of many different occupational roles 
(operations) each containing one encumbent. A completely homogeneous 
occupational structure would have only one occupation with many en- 
cumbents (i.e., repetitions of the same operation). 

The economy of effort which emerges from the counterplay of these 
opposing forces occurs at the point where the two are exactly balanced. 
That is, effort expended by the system is minimized whenever the system 
organizes activity so that the necessity of performing different operations 
and the necessity of repeating some operations are exactly balanced. 
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'The Generalized Harmonic Series 


In order to illustrate Zipf's economy of minimum effort we require а 
number of definitions. For convenience, these will be stated in terms of 
the occupational structure of a formal organization. We define: = the 
number of different occupational roles in the formal system; S — the size 
(number of employees) of the formal system; f;— the number (fre- 
quency) of employees in the 7;th occupational role; 7; = the rank of the 
ith occupational category (role) according to decreasing values of f; (7i 
is the rank of the largest category, 72 is the rank of the next largest cate- 
gory, etc.); F == the number (frequency) of employees in the largest 
category (F == fi); p == the ratio of the force of unification to the force 
of diversification, to be defined below; and 


"n 
h= >, i, 
i=1 
When a rank-frequency distribution of employees in occupational roles 
(ranked by frequency of employees) is constructed so that frequencies 
are plotted on the ordinate and ranks on the abscissa, if the relationship: 


log f; == a + (—2) (log т) (1) 


holds, then the rank-frequency distribution is described by the generalized 
harmonic series: 


(Е) (В) = F/1 + F/2° + F/3 4- ,..., + F/m, (2) 
with 
S= (F) (h), (3) 


and we define P so as to satisfy equation (4):! 


1 We are, of course, considering the case of the finite series, rather than 


e 


h= i-?, 
i==1 


We should further note that in organizations which employ only full-time personnel 
(e.g., American military organizations), all observed values of f, must be integral, 
whereas theoretical values of f; may be real numbers, Thus, in some cases observed 
values of f; will necessarily depart from the theoretical values of f; by almost as 
much as 1.0. It is partly for this reason that we expect empirical distributions to “ap- 
proximate" a harmonic series. For the present interpretation of the finite harmonic 
series in systems that have only full-time personnel, we shall require that the smallest 
observed value of f, in an empirical rank-frequency distribution not be greater than 
10. Larger least values would indicate the presence of a truncated harmonic series, 
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Е =w. (4) 


In equation (2), k is the sum of tke generalized harmonic series, as be- 
comes evident when we divide through by F to obtain: 


h= 1/1? 4- 1/2? 4- 1/3? E ,... , 4 1/. (5) 


Thus, й is dependent upon n and p. Under the definitions given, whenever 
the forces of unification and diversification are in balance, then фр = 1, so 
that equation (2) reduces to: 


(F) (k) = Р/1-Е F/2 4- F/3 + ,..., + F/n, (6) 
with F = n, and dividing through by F gives tke harmonic series: 
h — AA 41/2 4- 1/3 4- ,..., + Mn. (7) 


Zipf hypothesizes that social systems will gravitate toward a distribution 
approximating equation (6). This is the point of balance between pres- 
sures toward homogeneity and pressures toward heterogeneity. If this 
occurs, we expect to see: 


log f; = a — log r; (8) 


However, Zipf makes this hypothesis for comparatively closed or self- 
sustaining communities or nations. He did not make this hypothesis for 
smaller systems (such as formal organizations) within the larger context. 


Application to Formal Organizations 


The hypothesis that a system's occupational structure will approximate 
a harmonic series may be examined independent of any particular pre-. 
diction for the parameter p. Zipf's was a twofold hypothesis applied to 
communities or nations. He was hypothesizing (1) that the occupational 
structure of these systems would be harmonically serrated, and (2) that 
the value of p describing their rank-frequency distributions would be 1. 
The former hypothesis may be true even when the latter is false. That is, 
$ can take on any value between zero and infinity. However, if the first 
hypothesis is false, then the second will also be false. Unless the rank- 
frequency distribution of persons in occupational roles approximates a 
harmonic series, the parameter р has no meaning. 


and would.call for special theoretical interpretation as applied to social (or other 
empirical) systems. In other words, if an observed rank-frequency distribution in the 
present study were to have its smallest value of f, greater than 1, we would not con- 
sider this distribution to a harmonic series under the present interpretation. No 
such instance occurs in this study, but it is important that the reader understand that 
we are not considering truncated harmonic series. 
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If it is true that the occupational structure of a society fits a harmonic 
series with р = 1, then it is not unreasonable to hypothesize that its sub- 
system will also have harmonically serrated occupational structures. This 
would not imply that each subsystem has the same value of №, or even 
that the mean value of р for all subsystems would be 1. Whether the 
mean value of p would coincide with that of the larger system would 
depend upon the sizes of subsystems with different p values and upon the 
extent of correspondence between occupational roles in the various sys- 
tems. 

Even if Zipf's views about the counterbalancing forces of diversification 
and unification are correct at the societal level, and even if we assume that 
the subsystems within the larger society strain to achieve an economy of 
effort, there is still considerable reason to doubt that subsystems will 
achieve a balance between differentiation and homogeneity in structure. 
Rather, we suggest that each subsystem will be subject to a variety of 
external (and internal) pressures, the specific configuration of which will 
influence the degree of balance achieved. 

Accordingly, without any specification for the parameter р, we hypoth- 
esize that: 


H-1: the rank-frequency distribution of personnel in occupational 
roles will approximate a harmonic series. In other words, the occupational 
structure of formal organizations will conform to equation (2), and, there- 
fore, to equations (1), (3), and 5. Thus, H-1 does not preclude the 
possibility that occupational rank-frequency distributions will conform 
to equation (6) (and, therefore, to equation [8]), but, as indicated, we 
believe that p will vary. Since we will be examining the Childers et al. 
(1971) data, we shall articulate our rationale for this belief only as it 
applies to military systems. The argument for the more general case is 
beyond the scope of this paper. 


As Thompson (1967) indicates, formal organizations are not closed 
systems. Rather, they are dependent upon their respective environments 
for both resources and opportunities. How adequately an organization 
fills out its internal structure is contingent upon its relative power vis-a- 
vis its environment. This is pertinent to our discussion because the re- 
cruitment of personnel to fill roles within the organization is dependent 
upon the system’s competitive position with respect to other organizations. 
Not all organizations obtain all the personnel they require, or even the 
kinds of personnel they require. In the absence of the desired supply of 
personnel, an organization may find it impossible to fill in the desired 
number of personnel for all of its positions. Presumably, in the face of 
personnel shortage, the system will attempt to fill in the more crucial 
roles, leaving shortages in those of lesser importance. 
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On the other hand, if Childers et al. (1971) are correct in their argu- 
ment that military systems are designed in two steps—role allocation first, 
and personnel allocation second—then it is unlikely that any role would 
have less than one encumbent, that is, be left empty. This would be tan- 
tamount to omitting the role (operation) from the system, a state of 
affairs which would impair the system's ability to operate at all. Thus, we 
expect each system to have its full complement of roles. The only question 
is whether these roles will have the numbers of personnel required to 
achieve an "optimum form" of structure. 

The argument applies not just to particular roles, but also to the various 
subsystems that comprise the structure of large organizations. Аз in the 
case of the U.S. Coast Guard, the semiautonomous operating units such 
as vessels, offices, and lifeboat stations have their personnel allocated to 
them by the larger system (Childers et al. 1971). Thus, lifeboat stations 
might receive a higher priority than vessels, depending upon how crucial 
their roles are seen by the higher command. What is even more likely is 
that some lifeboat stations will receive higher priority than others and 
some vessels will receive higher priority than others, depending upon types 
of duties assigned and upon the nature of the environment in which each 
is expected to operate. 

However, the only indicator of allocation priority we have is the ac- 
tual number of personnel allocated. This leads to the expectation that 
larger units will be more likely than smaller units to have received the 
requisite number of personnel. In other words, if the structure of these 
systems is designed to minimize effort, the larger the system, the more 
nearly will its occupational structure conform to equation (6), with p= 1. 

And since, if our reasoning is correct, there is probably some upper 
limit of size beyond which ф will remain constant at 1, it seems reasonable 
to except that ° 

lim p= 1. (9) 
$— оо 


Equation (9) is a general theoretical expectation, rather than a hypothe- 
sis. We require a more finite interpretation of it. As stated, equation (9) 
does not tell us whether the limit is approached from above or below. 
The rationale indicated above implies that smaller systems will tend to 
have personnel shortages and, therefore, p values less than 1. If this is so, 
then p will be an increasing function of S. Furthermore, if equation (9) 
is correct, then we would also expect that: 

H-2: p increases at a decreasing rate over the range of S. This hypoth- 
esis may be true without implying any inconsistency with Zipf’s (1949) 
work. He examined relatively large systems—communities and nations— 
all of which may have been larger than the upper size limit implied in our 
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discussion. In addition, nations at least generally recruit their personnel 
from within, rather than in competition with other systems. 

The specific rationale for H-2 is based upon the assumption that mili- 
tary systems in the United States face personnel shortages. While we do 
not know that this is true, we expect that other types of systems, such as 
business organizations, tend to compete more favorably in the labor mar- 
ket. And, insofar as the U.S. Coast Guard is concerned, the Childers et 
al (1971) data were collected in the spring of 1969, a period during 
which other military systems and universities were either drafting or at- 
tracting a somewhat higher than usual portion of the available pool of 
personnel. 

A number of similar reasons aside from personnel shortage could be 
given for expecting H-2, although most of them apply to other types of 
formal organizations. We have listed this particular rationale because it 
can be briefly stated, and because we believe it has special applicability to 
the time and type of organizations to which our data refer. In summary, 
we expect H-2 to be generally true for formal organizations, but not al- 
ways for the same reasons. Furthermore, in spite of the variety of reasons 
that can be specified for expecting H-2, they are all consistent with Zipf 
(1949) and, more specifically, with Thompson (1967). 


System Size and the Division of Labor 


As a final observation before turning to our data, we should note that, if 
both of our hypotheses are true, they exactly determine the relationship 
between organizational size and the division of labor. That is, if formal 
organizations fit the harmonic series (H-1), then the mathematical re- 
lations specified in equations (2), (3), and (4) tell us that, if there is a 
systematic relationship between p and S (as specified in H-2), then there 
will be a systematic relationship between » and S. Let us consider what 
this relationship may be. 

1f Zipf's twofold hypothesis were valid for all S, then it would logically 
follow that n increases at a decreasing rate over the range of S. We note 
that this relation is specified by Blau's (1970) formal theory of differen- 
tiation in organizations.” In other words, insofar as size and the division 
of labor are concerned, if Zipf’s hypothesis is correct, then Blau’s propo- 


2 In introducing Blau's proposition relating size and differentiation, we are considering 
this relation only as a mathematical function. Specifically, we do not endorse Blau's 
(1970, p. 204) statement that "size generates differentiation. If there is any causal 
asymmetry involved, we expect that it is the other way around (see Thompson 1967 
and references therein). What seems more likely is that size and differentiation are 
tied together in a network of feedback loops involving a number of other dimensions 
of organizational structure. 
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sition is logically necessary. We should note, however, that the converse 
is not true. Thus, Zipf's harmonic series hypothesis (equation [6]) is a 
more general theory from which Blau's proposition can be derived—at 
least insofar as the division of labor is concerned. 


However, we have replaced Zipf's hypothesis (equation [6]) with H-1 
(equation [2]) and H-2 (as a specific interpretation of equation [9]), and 
the question arises whether the prediction for the relation between n and 
S will differ from that implied by equation (6). The answer is that it will 
not.? That is, if H-1 and H-2 are valid, then п will increase at a decreasing 
rate over the range of S. There is insufficient space to present a formal 
proof of this relation here, but we can at least indicate the two basic 
reasons why it is true. 

First, if р is any nonzero constant function of S, then Blau’s propo- 
sition for the relation between м and S is logically necessary. Zipf's hy- 
pothesis—equation (6)—is merely one specific form of this more general 
relation. Second, for any nonzero constant value of р in the range 0 < p= 
І, the relation between x and S is more nearly linear than for any constant 
value of р > 1. In other words, as we move from р = 0 to larger values of 
p, the relation between п and S departs more and more from linearity, but 
in all cases retains the form indicated by Blau's proposition. Thus, if 
equations (2) and (9) are correct, the relation between 2 and S will be 
approximately linear for low values of S, but will develop sharper and 
sharper bends as S increases. This will be true even if the upper limit of p 
(as S increases) is greater than 1. In other words, it will be true as long 
as p approaches a limit as S increases. According to Zipf, this limit should 
be 1, but Blau's proposition can be derived from H-1 and H-2 even if p’s 
upper limit is greater than 1. Accordingly, if H-1 and H-2 are valid, л 
will increase at a decreasing rate over the range of 5. 


3 That is, if n and S are positively related, then H-1 and H-2 allow us to deduce that 
n will increase at a decreasing rate as S increases. Thus, under conditions where p is 
not constant, we are assuming that n and S vary directly. What is to be deduced, given 
this assumption and our two hypotheses, is the form of this positive relation: that s 
increases at a decreasing rate as S increases. The assumption that # and 5 vary directly 
may be made on a priori grounds (see Childers et al. 1971). For the present data, it 
would have to be made in any case, since we know from the Childers et al. (1971) 
report that it is true. However, as our subsequent discussion (in the text) indicates, 
the assumption is not necessary whenever ф is a nonzero constant. If we wish to 
deduce both the positive aspect of the relationship, as well as its form, an alternative 
route is available. If H-1 is true and if p increases at a decreasing rate as n increases, 
then it logically follows that (1) x is a monotone increasing function of 5, and (2) » 
increases at a decreasing rate as S increases. Since both H-1 and this curvilinear re- 
lation between л and f are true for the present data, all aspects of Blau's proposition 
may be deduced. We have avoided this route in the text. Articulation of the theoreti- 
cal rationale for the relation between п and p Would involve an extended discussion 
of coordination in organizations, and, therefore, of yet another of Blau's propositions. 
Since these topics are treated in a separate report, we have not introduced them here. 
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Blau's proposition is confirmed by the Hickson et al. (1969) data on 
economic organizations. Blau (1970) has confirmed it for two sets of data 
on government agencies. Furthermore, we know that it is true for the data 
to be examined here, as may readily be determined by a glance at the 
scattergrams presented in Childers et al. (1971). Nevertheless, we shall 
show that it is true somewhat more specifically. 


DATA 


The organizations for which Childers et al. (1971) collected their data 
were located in the thirteenth district of the U.S. Coast Guard, with 
headquarters in Seattle, Washington. Three types of units were studied: 
vessels (ships), lifeboat stations, and office divisions in the district head- 
quarters. Since Childers et al. (1971) have summarized the characteristics 
of these systems in some detail, we shall confine our attention to basics. 

Our analysis will be performed on 12 vessels, ranging in size from 6 to 
181; 15 lifeboat stations, ranging in size from 9 to 50; and nine offices, 
ranging in size from 2 to 52. Each type of system will be examined sep- 
arately. We cannot test our model on the entire district considered as one 
system, because Childers et al. (1971) omitted two lifeboat stations from 
their analysis.* 

The data on occupations and numbers of personnel were obtained from 
official records maintained at the district headquarters. Military records 
of the type used tend to have a high degree of accuracy, not only because 
there are legal penalties for falsification of records, but also because no 
individual whose records are disarranged can receive pay. In other words, 
while some degree of error undoubtedly occurs from time to time, there 
are always strong constraints from several directions that impose a high 

«degree of accuracy upon record keeping. 

In American military systems, all occupational roles are formally de- 
fined and easily identified. Enlisted men in the Coast Guard are identified 
by rate (occupational title), such as storekeeper, radarman, sonarman, 
etc. Officers are assigned to "billets," which completely describe their 
duties, so that they are easily identified as, for example, commanding 
officer, executive officer, operations officer, communications officer, etc. 
Using these data, it is possible to test the harmonic series model in a 
straightforward manner. 


Q1 We have excluded from our analysis one of the 13 vessels originally studied by 
Childers et al. (1971). This is because it was in the process of being transferred to an- 
other Coast Guard district at the time of their data collection. It was a medium-sized 
vessel of 64 officers and men, Its exclusion from the present inquiry in no way alters 
any of the relations observed in the Childers et al. report, nor does it in any way 
affect the outcome of the present analysis. It has been excluded simply because it was 
technically no longer part of the district at the time of data collection. 
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For each operating unit, a regression equation of the form log f; — a -+ 
(—p) (log rj) was derived from the observed rank-frequency distribution 
of personnel in occupational roles. The expected values of f; generated by 
this equation are the theoretical frequencies in occupation under the har- 
monic series hypothesis. For each unit, у? goodness-of-fit tests were per- 
formed; the results of these tests are summarized in table 1. Since none 
of the values reported are statistically significant, it is not possible to re- 
ject the harmonic series hypothesis for any unit, regardless of type. 

Since we cannot reject H-1, we know from equations (2), (3), and (4) 
that the theoretical values of n and S will correspond to those observed. 
Thus, although we have conducted tests of statistical significance compar- 
ing slopes and intercepts of the theoretical and observed regressions of n 
and 5, and found no significant differences, it is not necessary to present 
them here. 

Accordingly, the harmonic series model provides a better description of 
occupational structure, and, therefore, of the relationship between n and 
S, than the baseline model tested by Childers et al. (1971). The lifeboat 
stations did not give a good correspondence with their model, whereas all 
units of all types fit the harmonic series prediction. 

The results for H-2 are presented in figure 1: as 14-1С illustrates, 
p increases at a decreasing rate over the range of S. This is apparent from 
the point scatters, as well as from the regression lines supplied. It is of 
interest to note that lifeboat stations have a higher average value of р 
than vessels or offices, in spite of the fact that they have less than one- 
third the range of S shown for vessels. This is consistent with the view 
that personnel are allocated to different types of units under different 
sets of priorities. Apparently, lifeboat stations are given a high priority for, 
their size. That the regression of р on S differs among the types of units 
is further illustrated in figure 1D, where all units are combined. The com- 
bination of units provides a much more varied scatter of points, although 
the overall form of the relationship is retained. 

It may also be noted (fig. 1) that no value of p is as great as 1. Ap- 
parently, we require a larger range of S to determine whether the regres- 
sions will level cff at this value. The regression lines in figure 1 suggest 
that lifeboat stations will tend to approximate = 1 at about S = 100, 
while offices and vessels will tend to approximate p = 1 only at S > 200. 
However, the small number of observations does not allow us to place a 
high degree of confidence in such projections. Further evaluation of equa- 
tion (9) will have to await additional data. 

Table 2 shows the nature and strength*of the relationship for the re- 
gression of ? and S. Offices and vessels show an improvement in the 
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TABLE 1 


SicNiFICANCE TESTS FOR COMPARISON OF OBSERVED WITH 
EXPECTED RANK-FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTIONS 























ID х? ағ Po 
Vessels: 
Ll. vu 0.00000 7 .995 
2 aes ee. 1.59168 26 .995 
КИК e aah NIRE 0.61680 12 .995 
Дааа 0.12002 4 .995 
LE 2.28075 14 .995 
б: арлана 0.31099 10 .995 
Теа ааа 3.83863 33 .995 
B cate is 3.56664 34 .995 
Оа ае 11.70417 72 .995 
AU dws ever 9.10562 72 .995 
аан 9.19664 70 .995 
ТА Seis es 11.09999 69 .995 
PE иу М 53.43193 425 (Р > .995) 
Offices 
ON, Soak shone 0.84358 7 995 
"MOERS 0.00000 1 995 
WADE een 1.54454 31 995 
As qu UD AS 0.00000 2 .995 
B^ ndn ed iss 0.25016 8 .995 
Баа 0.22237 7 ‚995 
РСЕ 0.00000 2 995 
B a E 0.00000 3 ‚995 
OLEA 0.61689 14 .995 
ЕК 3.47754 75 (Р > .995) 
Lifeboat stations: 
Duns 1.07079 10 995 
ако 2.90658 16 s .995 
PONDERA а 3.69002 10 .950 
p 1.50856 12 .995 
S ota ems 1.40954 10 995 
B voee s 1.15301 9. .995 
Тоа E 3.00618 9 .950 
ee ere 0.84520 9 .998 
Gos pele КЕ 1.35387 7 .975 
10 «eos ves 2.64534 13 .995 
14 .......... 0.95559 5 .950 
12- Шалка кет 0.50102 10 ‚995 
13 -4ye£heres 1.20339 6 .975 
14 .......... 1.64824 8 .975 
15 ааа >. 1.07885 11 .995 
ааа 24.97618 145 (P > .995) 





strength of the relationship under a logarithmic transformation of S. 
Lifeboat stations do not show*such an improvement over the linear model, 
in spite of the. fact that the regression is curvilinear. A curvilinear re- 
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5 S 


А: stations В: offices 





А о 100 200 0 100 200 


5 5 
C: vessels D: all units 


Fic. 1.— Nature of the relationship between p and S, from the equation p' =a 


-- b (log S), for three types of military units (А, B, and C) and for al] units com- 
bined (D). 


gression line fitted to the lifeboat station data using the technique of suc- 
cessive approximations (Ezekiel and Fox 1959) shows an improvement 
in the coefficient of determination to .520 as compared with the linear 
model’s .479. We have preserved the regression of on log S in figure 14 
because we expect that it will prove to be more accurate when larger S 
values are available. In summary, although we do not have a sufficiently 
broad range of S to evaluate equation (9), the data generally confirm 
H-2. 

Turning to Blau's proposition, Childers et al. (1971) report coefficients 
of determination for the regression of л on S. These are .96 for vessels, .92 
for offices, and .79 for lifeboat stations. These coefficients were all derived 
from positive product-moment correlation’ coefficients, so that м is a 
positive function of S, as the Childers et al. (1971) scattergrams clearly 
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TABLE 2 


NATURE OF THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN р AND S IN THREE TYPES OF MILITARY 
І SYSTEMS, AND IN ALL SYSTEMS COMBINED 

















Pearson 
Product- 
Regression Moment Coefficient of Intercept Observations 
of Data Set Correlation Determination Slope (p) (N) 
Stations: | : 
PonS....... .692 A79 210 495 
(15) 
ponlogS....  .666 444 517 046 
Offices : 
ponS....... -676 457 013 092 
(9) 
ponlogS....  .855 432 560 7.236 
Vessels 
PonS$....... 843 p .710 003 302 
(12) 
ponlogS.... 863 745 357 —.074 
All units 
ponS....... 397 157 002 437 
(36) 
ponlogS....  .672 452 389 023 








show. For each type of unit, we have partitioned values of S at the median 
and calculated the regression of м on S for each subset of data in these 
partitions. As table 3 shows, the value of the slope in the regression 
n= a -+ bS is smaller for large values of 5. 

Accordingly, я increases at a decreasing rate over the range of S. 


TABLE 3 


CHANGING SLOPES IN THE REGRESSION OF n ON S IN THREE 
Types or MILITARY SYSTEMS 











Srorzs* 
Data Lower Range Upper Range 

Ser of S of S 

Stations ............. .661 .186 
' 0.903) | (.937) 

Offües ............... 844 571 
` (.999) (.979) 

Vessels .............. .655 341 
(.996) (.965) 





NorE.— Where the number of observations is odd, the median valued 
observation is included in*the calculations for both the upper and lower 
ranges of 5, 

* The figures in parentheses are Pearson product-moment correlation 
coefficients. 
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Blau's (1970) proposition is confirmed for all types of military units in 
the Childers et al. (1971) data. The apparent linearity in the regression 
of п on S in these data (see the coefficients of determination cited above) 
is consistent with our earlier observation that when № varies between zero 
and one, over the range of S, the relationship between л and S will be 
approximately linear for low values of S. The bend in this relationship 
which occurs for all values of р > 0, becomes apparent only at higher 
values of S. Military data covering a wider range of S values should show 
an even stronger confirmation of Blau's proposition. 


DISCUSSION 


Zipf's (1949) harmonic series hypothesis on the structure of social or- 
ganization, as modified to apply to formal systems, has been confirmed for 
all the military units considered in this study. We have noted the relation- 
ship between this model and the division of labor interpretation of one of 
Blau's (1970) propositions on the structure of formal systems. And we 
have shown that this proposition applies to the Childers et al. (1971) data. 

Obviously, the value of the harmonic series model for formal organiza- 
tions can only be shown by its application to additional types of systems. 
If this model can describe the occupational structure of different types of 
organizations operating in a wide variety of environments, we will be able 
to place a higher degree of confidence in Zipf's theory. And, if Zipf's 
theory proves to be valid for a variety of formal organizations, it is con- 
ceivable that all the propositions in Blau’s theory are derivable from it.5 

Whatever the outcome with respect to Blau's theory, we can at least 
report that a wide variety of predictions about the structure of formal 
organizations are derivable from Zipf's model. This has not been apparent 
from our outline of Zipf's views and there is certainly insufficient space * 
to articulate them here. Briefly, however, it is possible to derive predic- 
tions for (1) the structure of interdependence among system parts, (2) 
the age and stability of system parts, and (3) a variety of variations to be 
expected as the system undergoes changes in structure, both in the direc- 
tion of growth and in the direction of decay. 

Since we hope that students of formal organizations will extend our 
inquiry by testing the harmonic series model on other types of systems, 


5 Although we do not (at this point) wish to imply that it can be derived from Zipf 
(1949), we note that Blau's (1970, p. 213) second major proposition, that “structural 
differentiation enlarges the administrative component,” is entirely consistent with 
Zipf's theoretical statements concerning differentiation. However, we do not neces- 
sarily expect differentiation to be the primary determinant of the relative size of the 
administrative component. Insofar as the present*edata are concerned, a subsequent 
report will show that the harmonic series model is the most powerful predictor of 
variation in the administrative component yet devised. 
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we must end on a note of caution. The harmonic series model can 
adequately tested in the presence of measurement error. We have 
this model on the present data only because we believe that measu 
error is approximately zero. The reason that the model cannot be 
in the presence of measurement error will become apparent from a 
of the distributions generated by equation (2) and of the struct 
rigorous tests (such as the y? criterion). In particular, if an error 
identification of occupational categories occurs, rigorous tests of th 
monic series model are quite likely to reject it even when it is true 
one error is required to do this, if the error occurs in the right (or x 
part of the distribution. 

For this reason, students of formal organizations who wish to te 
model should take extreme precautions in applying it. Perhaps th 
procedure would be to attempt to identify the location of such mt 
ment error that may be expected to occur, and to take this into а 
in reporting tests. Otherwise, an erroneous rejection of the model n 
the only result. Another alternative would be to take an entirely di 
approach to testing. Rather than using a highly rigorous criterion 
as X?), the researcher could compare the results of the harmonic 
model with the results of-an alternative model for which a suitable 
retical rationale can be established. If the error variance around th 
monic series model's predictions is smaller than the error variance : 
the alternative model's predictions, the alternative would be rejec 
favor of the harmonic series description. This would be a wort 
procedure only when both models being examined give reasonab 
curate results. 
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Embatiled Reason: Essays on Social Knowledge. By Reinhard Bendix. 
New York: Oxford University Press, 1970. Pp. іх--395. $9.75. 


Talcott Parsons 
Harvard University 


This is a particularly interesting and important book, appearing as it 
does amidst a general crisis of the Western university system and includ- 
ing the reflections over a twenty-year period of a major contemporary 
figure in American social science—the most recent, at the time of publica- 
tion, president of the American Sociological Association. 

A first point to be made is that Reinhard Bendix has a rather special 
status. He is a cultivated scholar of the European type, having migrated 
to this country in his early maturity, and has at the same time established 
a notable position in American sociology by virtue of work which has 
included a strong emphasis on the empirical side. The book evidences 
his strong background in a great many respects but notably his, on the 
whole, very insightful discussions of those aspects of the history of Euro- 
pean social thought which bear on the current situation of the academic 
world, and especially the critical place of the social sciences in it. 

Using Max Weber, and in particular his notable essay “Science as a 
Vocation,” as a model, Bendix presents a very sophisticated defense of 
the commitment of the modern university system to what I should call 
the values of cognitive rationality, including the belief in and commitment 
to the attempt to make science as nearly objective as possible—science 
in a sense which most emphatically includes social science. This is the 
principal theme of part 1 of the book. In an interesting way he seems to 
rely more on the position of Tocqueville than any other major author 
in our background, with the exception of Weber himself. This reliance 
stands in rather sharp contrast to his skepticism about the adequacy of 
the positions not only of Marx, whom he discusses at some length, but also 
of Durkheim and Freud. He classifies all three of the views of these 
writers as "reductionist"— Freud to the biological basis of human nature, 
Marx to the economic basis of society, and Durkheim to society itself. He 
is quite right, I think, in holding that the fundamental grounding of the 
possibility and desirability of cognitive objectivity must rest at the 
cultural level and not at any of the three levels which he discusses in 
connection with these major figures. It is my view, however, that Bendix 
somewhat misrepresents the work of both Freud and Durkheim by playing 
down the ways which they broke through what he calls the reductionist 
tendencies which are certainly prominent in their thought. However this 
may be, part 1 of the book is an exceedipgly important contemporary 
statement of the bases and historic importance of the central value system 
of the intellectual world, and a statement put forward by a man who has 
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thoroughly experienced all the difficulties and complexities underlying 
the position he advocates. Whatever else he may be, Bendix is no naive 
rationalist of the Enlightenment persuasion. 

There is an interesting sense in which Bendix is self-consciously a 
certain kind of Weberian, however: a sense which it seems to me plays 
down some of the potential of the potentials of the beritage of Weber, 
particularly those in which Weber links up with Freud and, especially, 
Durkheim. The problems I have in mind come to focus in terms of 
Bendix's conspicuously negative evaluation of two very prominent con- 
cepts in the recent development of social science. The first of these is 
the concept system. He is surely correct that on the whole Weber was 
not primarily a theorist of systems, most obviously the social system. He 
did not use this concept as a central frame of reference in the sense that 
Pareto did, or even more, though less explicitly I think, than Durkheim. 
Especially compared with Marx, Weber loosened up the rather rigid 
systematic determinativeness of the Marxian view in favor of a theory of 
plural factors; plural factors which are drawn not only from social system 
levels but, very conspicuously, from those of the cultural system and, 
less conspicuously, psychological levels. If Weber was a systematist at all 
it was at the level of what I should call the general theory of action. 
Nevertheless, there is a tendency on Bendix's part to glorify this asystemic 
aspect of Weber's work, perhaps rather largely because of his fear that 
systematic interests in a theoretical sense will be linked with what he 
called reductionism. This seems to me to be an erroneous position; indeed 
from many points of view Bendix's very wise interpretations and com- 
ments could be given more precise meaning if they were cast more 
explicitly in the context of system theory. 

The second concept to which Bendix manifests conspicuous hostility 
is that of evolution. Here even more than with reference to system I 
must register a disagreement. He seems to think that it was one of 
Weber's great virtues that he repudiated any theory of social evolution. 
The models he had in mind however were surely those of Marx and, in 
certain respects, Spencer. I think what bothered him is the conception 
of unilinearity combined with the idea that all the components of an 
action system must be conceived of as evolving in a very tight pattern of 
deterministic interdependence. This surely is not the case. On that back- 
ground I would be much more in the position of Weber, and I think 
Bendix, than of either Marx or Spencer, but this does not dispose of the 
fundamental importance of the idea of evolution. I have indeed gone so 
far as to maintain that Weber was the most important thinker in our 
relatively immediate background for the development of a newly sophisti- 
cated conception of evolution (cf. The System of Modern Society 
[Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 1971]), a view which I think I can 
claim as being shared by my colleagues S. N. Eisenstadt and Robert 
Bellah, who collaborated with me in a symposium on the idea of social 
evolution (see the American Sociological Review, 1963). Indeed Weber's 
famous introduction to his series on the comparative sociology of religion 
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is in my mind an eminently evolutionary statement. It concerns the 
problem of what he calls “the universal significance" of the development 
of modern society in the West. I simply do not see how it is possible to 
evaluate Weber's views in this context positively as Bendix does and to 
deny either that Weber himself was basically an evolutionary theorist 
or that the idea of evolution is as essential to the modern social sciences 
as it is to the biological sciences. 


The Nature of Civilizations. By Matthew Melko. Boston: Porter Sargent, 
Inc., 1969. Рр. xvii-+-204. $4.95. 


Robert Bierstedt 
New York University 


To write about the nature of civilizations requires an extraordinary 
amount of courage, initiative, and arrogance. It is, after all, one of the 
grandest of themes—-grand in scope and circumstance, grand in conception 
and prospect, and grand also in its requirements of erudition and compre- 
hension. Some men call its pursuit comparative history; others call it 
speculative sociology. 

Few have managed to contribute much of settled significance to the 
problem, although many have tried. Among the more prominent names 
are Ibn Khaldun, Vico, Hegel, Danilevsky, Comte, and Spencer; and, 
among more recent authors, Berdyaev, Clough, Colbourn, Kroeber, 
Manuel, Petrie, Quigley, and Schweitzer. The list, in fact, is a much 
longer one, and it contains especially the names of Spengler, Toynbee, and 
Sorokin. | 

Among these writers, Ibn Khaldun and Vico are now authors of anti- 
quarian curiosity, although there has recently been a recrudescence of 
interest in Vico. Hegel, except for his influence on Marx, can now be dis- 
missed as an impossible metaphysician, and there is some question whether °. 
his philosophy is a ghostly ballet of bloodless categories or a ghastly 
ballet of bloody categories. Comte and Spencer still deserve the respect 
we owe to our fathers, and indeed, although Comte has fallen upon hard 
times, Spencer is once more knocking at our door and receiving recogni- 
tion. Spengler, the romantic polyhistor, suffered the consequences of an 
incurable disease, the disease of literary style, and is therefore no longer 
taken seriously. Toynbee, of great erudition, buried the philosophy of 
history in an Anglican churchyard (the remark is not original). And 
Sorokin, graphs and charts aside (including fluctuations of nudity in 
sculpture over 2,500 years of Western civilization), asked all the right 
questions and found all the wrong answers. What then do we do with 
Melko? 

We have to say that he does not belong in this pantheon. His book is 
brief and secondary. He relies heavily upon Spengler, Toynbee, and 
Sorokin, and in fact writes about their views of history rather than his 
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own. He does have a “model,” so to speak, for the movement of 
civilization from feudal system through state system to imperial system, 
but he himself confesses that it is a model that may not work in all 
circumstances. 

Melko's barque cannot sustain his burden. Tt is too frail a vessel. His 
182 pages of text contain the extravagant number of 35 chapters, most of 
which are only four or five paragraphs in length. At the end of these he 
introduces some notes in which he carries on a conversation with himself. 

His book is a compilation of banal observations: 


The more elaborate the civilization, the more difficult it is to destroy it, but 
also the greater is its capacity for destruction. [P. 67] 

At no time in history has life been secure. It is not likely to be. [P. 82] 
Poor old Spengler has been castigated for insisting that each civilization is 
absolutely separate from all others. [P. 140] 

One thing the study of past civilizations has taught us is that they fre- 
quently begin in unexpected and unhospitable places. The next one, there- 
fore, will probably have its origins in the Antarctic or Boston or some 
place like that. [P. 167] 


It will not do. Let us quietly commiserate with the publisher and ignore 
the somewhat strained introduction contributed by the late great historian, 
Crane Brinton. 


Herbert Spencer: The Evolution of a Sociologist. By J. D. Y. Peel. New 
York: Basic Books, 1971. Pp. xiii+338. $10.00. 


George W. Stocking, Jr. 
University of Chicago 


Despite the recent resurgence of evolutionary thinking in the social 
Sciences, despite the recent reprinting of some of Herbert Spencer's work, 
Crane Brinton’s query—shortly afterward borrowed by Talcott Parsons— 
remains only slightly less apt now than it was in 1933. Even now, few of 
us have really read Herbert Spencer. J. D. Y. Peel has, of course. But he 
has not only read Spencer, he has given the rest of us quite a brilliant 
reading of Spencer's whole sociological corpus, a reading grounded in 
biographical and cultural context, informed by a wide-ranging knowledge 
of later social theory, and molded by a historical and critical sensibility 
of unusual subtlety. The result is a very important book for anyone 
interested in the history of the social sciences—as well as for sociologists 
concerned about the future of their inquiry. 

The keystone of Peel’s contribution is his definition of the specific 
English historical context out of which Spencer wrote: his “particular 
matrix” was “the hosiery towns of the North Midlands,” where he grew 
up under the dual religious influence of evangelical Methodism and 
Quaker/Socinian rationalism, and where he derived his basic social beliefs 
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from the "culture of middle-class provincial radicalism between 1832 
and 1851" (pp. viii, 56). It was especially the "anti-politics" of such 
men as Thomas Hodgskin, editor of the Economist (for which Spencer 
served as subeditor from 1848 to 1853), which molded Spencer's thought. 
Carrying laissez-faire economic assumptions into the political realm, they 
were "aggressively optimistic" about the future progress of society. The 
motor of historical change was “public opinion"—itself “the effect of 
causes which were in the end structural and economic"—which provided 
"the weapon of the middle class, as the leaders of the people against the 
aristocracy." Public opinion could not be created by laws; it could not 
be forced by revolution. But in this steady reformation of the national 
character, the whole social organism moved away from militant, authori- 
tarian feudalism along the path of "capital accumulation, peace, and 
freedom" toward an egalitarian industrial Utopia (pp. 70, 78). 

In this context Peel goes on to argue that Spencer's evolutionary soci- 
ology was the projection onto all human history of the experience of 
English industrialization as perceived from the provincial radical view- 
point, and that much of its specific substance can be related to the rhetoric 
of provincial radical antipolitics. Thus, for instance, the fundamental dis- 
tinction between the two major social types, the militant and the indus- 
trial, had been a “richly embroidered commonplace” in the propaganda 
of the Anti-Corn Law League (p. 193). 

Having anchored Spencer's sociology in a specific historical milieu, 
Peel is able to offer an extremely suggestive analysis of its later 
development and of the obsolescence that overtook it toward the end of 
the century in a milieu increasingly dominated by large-scale industry, 
bureaucratized government, revived working-class militancy and tariff 
agitation, colonial expansion, and jingoism. History played havoc with 
Spencer's categories as industrial nations became militant, and militant 
nations industrialized in ways quite different from the English experience. 
Spencer, whose social ideals were “traceable back to a time and place 
well before the ideological battle-lines of mature industrial society were 
drawn" (p. 220), a time when his own small entrepreneurial radicalism 
overlapped more than a little with the working-class radicalism of Marx, 
now saw himself co-opted as the spokesman of a redefined conservatism— 
an experience which he himself found both “odd” and “new” (p. 229). 

At this point, Peel moves beyond Spencer, and drawing especially on 
the contrasting experience of German industrialization, argues that the 
thought of Weber and the other major continental sociologists of the 
1890s—far from reflecting only the “immanent” development of science 
itself—was molded by precisely those historical changes that made 
Spencer seem increasingly irrelevant. 

Some sociologists will doubtless recoil from the antiscientistic message 
of Peel's last chapter. There he argues that the present revival of evolu- 
tionary interests is “misguided,” “heuristically unproductive,” and “based 
upon a mistaken attitude towards the past” (p. 254), and goes on to 
reject the notion that sociology is in general a cumulative inquiry— 
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defending the role of history simply as a way of demonstrating how each 
sociological theory is “the product of particular purposes and a particular 
subject matter" (p. 265). And even those who share Peel's views on 
“Sociology and Its History" may stil quarrel with specific aspects of 
his argument. But there can be no denying the importance of this book. 
In its first pages, Peel suggests that because there is no tradition of 
Spencer studies, he could undertake his own with a freedom of definition 
that students of other sociologists could not expect to have. Future 
writers on Spencer, however, will have no such unrestricted freedom. Peel 
has offered an interpretation that must condition our understanding of 
Spencer for many years to come. At the same time, his work should have 
a liberating effect on the history of sociology—for without an adequate 
view of this crucially important nineteenth-century figure, it was hardly 
likely that that enterprise could in any real sense be viable. 


A Primer on Social Dynamics: History as Dialectics and Development. 
By Kenneth E. Boulding. New York: Free Press, 1970. Pp. viii4-153. 
$5.95 (cloth); $2.45 (paper). 


Beyond Economics: Essays on Society, Religion and Ethics. By Kenneth 
E. Boulding. Ann Arbor: University of Michigan Press, 1970. Pp. viii-- 
302. $2.95 (paper). 


Francis X. Sutton 
Ford Foundation 


These two books by Professor Boulding seem at first glance quite differ- 
ent. One is a collection of essays written at various times between 1948 
and 1966. The other he calls a “Primer,” and it follows faithfully the 
meaning of that word in being an orderly, elementary, and unpretentious 
exposition of ideas on the way societies are constituted, change, and 
develop. But the two books cover much common ground. Both are stamped 
clearly with Boulding’s personality and style. They are the writings of 
a man who is anxious to reach every man and not be confined within the 
bounds of professional specialization, party, or creed. A fondness for 
diagrams and algebraic symbolism sometimes gives a technical appearance 
to the writing, and the persistent effort at systematic thinking asks a 
steady attention from the reader. But one should not be misled into 
thinking of these as technical or difficult writings. The intellectual reach 
is often bold and broad, but the language stays simple—almost homespun. 
A good-humored, patient, unquarrelsome, and unpretentious style per- 
vades these works and profoundly shapes their substance. 

The Primer on Social Dynamics is avowedly an anti-Marxist and anti- 
dialectic book. It seeks to show that conflict, revolution, and other ''dia- 
lectic” processes are not the fundamental elements in the historical process, 
but, at most, secondary elements which may brake or deflect the process 
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Boulding calls social evolution or development. Most of the “Primer” is 
taken up with exposition of a scheme for analyzing human history and 
society. This scheme is one Boulding has been developing over the years, 
and it appears in various forms in his essays. Being an economist, it is 
natural that he should make the exchange system one fundamental 
element. He adds two others, the threat system and the integrative system. 
Various of the essays show the building of these conceptions. Thus a 
1962 essay on "Ethics and Business" probes very interestingly ethical 
requirements for the functioning of an exchange system and argues that 
“if a business society is to survive, it must develop an integrative system 
and integrative institutions" (p. 236). The use of the label “threat” for 
the exercise of coercive power or peremptory authority hardly seems a 
neutral choice of term. There runs throughout all of Boulding's writing 
a profound distaste for the use of force and coercion, and one feels the 
lack of a functional analysis of the threat system in relation to the 
exchange and integrative systems. Indeed the whole effort of analysis is to 
envisage optimistically a social process and a social philosophy in which 
force will be progressively discredited and eliminated. 

An orderly statement of various processes—random, determined, mech- 
anical, teleological, and evolutionary—is the base from which Boulding 
builds a theory of history and social change. He concentrates attention 
on learning, particularly the learning of values, and puts great stress on 
the growth of knowledge. In naming great cumulative processes in history 
which are nondialectical in character, he puts first the growth of knowl- 
edge. To a degree that is remarkable in these skeptical and discouraged 
times, the author remains an enthusiastic positivist. In one of his essays 
(from 1962), he remarks, “The most significant thing that has happened 
perhaps in the whole history of mankind, is the formalization and sys- 
tematization of the learning process itself in what we know as science” 
(p. 107). Other processes that he argues are nondialectical and cumula- 
tive are the growth of the exchange system through the division of labor, 
economic development, and perhaps more effectively functioning integra- 
tive systems. The arguments for these are only sketched in the “Primer” 
and occasionally strengthened in the essays. They represent little more 
than the outline of an antidialectical philosophy, and need the reinforce- 
ment of detail and concrete application. 

The breadth of the questions Boulding confronts leaves him little time 
for concrete and serious historical discussion. Here and there he tosses 
off such summary judgments as that the French Revolution set. France 
back rather than made her leap ahead. But he is not, like some philoso- 
phers, grandly indifferent to historians who toil with detail. The end of his 
“Primer” is an appeal for professional historians to write the history of 
mankind in a broad ecumenical spirit without making it bland and dull. 

It is fortunate that some of Boulding’s essays on religion are included 
in Beyond Economics. These writings conform to the modest remark in 
his preface that “all these essays represent rather errant missiles blasting 
off from the launching pad of economics in the general direction of a 
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more unified social science" (p. v). But they display elements that go 
beyond social science to complicate and temper a body of thought that 
otherwise might appear naively positivistic and altogether too hopeful. 
Boulding's great faith in the sciences, natural and social, is left not fully 
reconciled with an anxious concern for a religious determination of values. 
He ends a fine essay on "Religious Foundations of Economic Progress" 
with manifest worries about man's misuse of powers that will come with 
progressive development. If, as he suggests, this development is not to 
lead to great evil, religious values will have an increased rather than a 
diminished significance. Here, much more obviously than in his irenic 
disposition and his faith in science, Boulding shares the contemporary 
mood. 


Soziales Handeln: Die Theorie und ikr Problem. By Enno Schwanenberg. 
Bern: Hans Huber, 1970. Pp. 27-++-269. Price not given. 


Rolf Schulze 
San Diego State College 


Enno Schwanenberg’s effort to interpret Talcott Parsons's work is un- 
fortunately only too faithful to the original. This attempt to explain and 
translate Parsons's general theory of action in and into German suffers 
from the same communication problems familiar to the English-speaking 
reader. We find in Schwanenberg's treatment the same unending piling of 
abstractions upon abstractions uninterrupted by empirical references or 
common examples, Although the author, who spent some years at Harvard 
as a graduate student (under Parsons presumably), has provided the 
German reader with a sympathetic, quite faithful, thorough and well- 
documented treatment of Parsons, his very literal translations and direct 
quotations appear to stand in the way of a more interpretive and evalua- 
tive rendering of Parsonian theory. 

Because Schwanenberg does not go far beyond Parsons himself in his 
interpretation, the book will most likely be of less interest to Americans, 
who have a choice of reading Parsons directly or one of the better 
critiques, such as Max Black, The Social Theories of Talcott Parsons 
(Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1961). Actually, since the 
vast majority of German-speaking academicians read English rather 
fluently (English being compulsory in most German-language-area high 
schools), one wonders about the number of scholars who would find 
Schwanenberg’s book necessary. After all, Parsons, whose fame is perhaps 
greater abroad than at home, has been read in the original ior years in 
Germany. On the other hand, a number of German-speaking scholars and 
students may find it somewhat easier to read Schwanenberg’s interpreta- 
tion than the original. Then too, there is the matter of condensation. 
Schwanenberg has taken most, if not all, of Parsons’s publications related 
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to the general theory of action and has condensed them into three 
chapters. 

Schwanenberg's first chapter deals with the comprehensive nature of 
Parsonian theory. It rejects some of the criticisms directed at Parsons's 
theoretical scheme (as does his preface) and explores the philosophical 
bases of the theory of action. Among other things, Schwanenberg charac- 
terizes Parsons's general theory of action primarily as а system of cate- 
gories which is moving toward a more mature theoretical system which 
would include sociological “laws.” At the risk of repeating some known 
Parsonian notions, I:shall nevertheless reproduce a few selected points 
from the first chapter (as well as from the following two chapters) to 
give the reader some idea of the content of this book. For example, 
Schwanenberg agrees with Parsons that despite the limitations of his 
theory, Parsons is right in claiming that his action theory is the most 
valid general theory in the social sciences. Furthermore, Schwanenberg 
explains how Parsons considers the role of theory to be far more impor- 
tant to the development of science than mere empiricism. Theory is es- 
sential to the organization and integration of science. 

The second chapter, entitled “The Concept of Action I: Structure as 
Order," addresses itself to the Hobbesian problem of order, that is, to 
Parsons’s treatment thereof. The major point here is that Parsons's theory 
of order ultimately rests on a normative and value basis. Through norms 
attached to roles we eventually arrive at the source of the individual's 
action orientation, which is rooted in a set of culturally determined ulti- 
mate values. Finally, in the third and last chapter, Schwanenberg de- 
velops the links between action theory and psychology. He traces this 
particular development of Parsonian theory through the considerable in- 
fluence of such eminent psychologists (presumably having relatively 
greater impact on Parsons by virtue of having been in the same Depart- 
ment of Human Relations at Harvard) as Edward C. Tolman, Gordon 
W. Allport, Henry А. Murray, and Robert В. Sears. Other obviously in- 
fluential psychologists seen as contributing to Parsons’s theoretical con- 
structions are Sigmund Freud, Clark L. Hull, and George H. Mead. 
Schwanenberg devotes considerable discussion in this chapter to the in- 
tegration of sociology and psychology within the general theory of action 
through the use of such concepts as motivation, personality system, in- 
ternalization of norms and values, allocation of roles, socialization, and 
many more. The psychologistic foundations of action theory are well 
enough supported by the author within the aforementioned text as well 
as in the extensive footnoting and the bibliographical section. 

Speaking of footnotes, Schwanenberg's style is not improved by a 
sometimes overwhelming use of footnotes. One section contains five con- 
secutive pages where the footnotes take up more space than the text. 
If the reader wants to be conscientious he must constantly refer to these 
extensive notes, which tends to interrupt the textual development and 
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one's understanding. I suppose one should be thankful the footnotes are 
not at the end of the chapter or book. 

All in all, this is a thoroughly researched, fairly well-developed, repre- 
sentative (though not wholly uncritical), and comprehensive interpreta- 
tion of Parsons’s general theory of action. The book’s shortcomings of 
style and language are those shared with the original sources and their 
author. 


Methodologie der Sozialwissenschaften, Einfuehrung in Probleme ihrer 
Theorienbildung. By Karl-Dieter Opp. Hamburg: Rowohlt, 1970. Pp. 332. 
(Paper.) 


Michael Sukale 


Princeton University 


Karl-Dieter Opp's introduction to the methodology of the social sciences 
is written from a philosophy of science point of view. Opp avoids such 
problems which pertain to statistical methodology as the data-gathering 
process, the experimental design, or the statistical test of research hy- 
potheses. Instead, he concentrates on the philosophical foundation of 
theory construction and theory testing. After discussing the relevance 
of such a methodology for the social sciences (chap. 1), Opp gives a brief 
exposition of the logical structure of propositions and uses the predicate 
calculus as his formal device (chap. 2). Chapter 3 introduces the de- 
ductive-nomological method as it was originally devised by Кап К. 
Popper and Carl G. Hempel and shows how it can be used for the ex- 
planation and prediction of particular events. Chapter 4 deals with 
concept formation, chapter 5 deals briefly with the interpretation and 
explication of scientific texts. Opp goes on to discuss the empirical con- 
tent of statements from the social sciences (chap. 6) and the problems 
of theory construction (chap. 7). A discussion of the. empirical testing 
of theories in the social sciences concludes the book (chap. 8). 

An advantage of the book is that it not only discusses the logic of 
scientific research but also its tectícs. Thus it is easy to see that singular 
statements should always be deducible from general laws and initial con- 
ditions and that nonsingular statements or laws of low generality should 
be subsumable under laws of high generality. But how should one actu- 
ally go about such tasks? Opp shows how. His discussion of Andrzej 
Malewski's proposal to modify a theoretical nonsingular statement which 
one does not trust by deducing it from a law of high generality, together 
with a specification of conditions, which are not always fulfilled, and 
thus restrict the scope of application of the initial statement, is an ex- 
cellent example of this approach (pp. 239-51). A similar but not nearly 
so well-executed example is.his discussion of multivariate analysis (pp. 
62-67). A third example is his discussion of the explication of theoretical 
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texts as opposed to their interpretation. An interpretation aims at a re- 
formulation of the text according to the intentions of its author, and it 
very often results in a text which is as unclear as the original one. Ап 
explication takes the original text as a reservoir of ideas and tries to de- 
velop testable hypotheses, irrespective of whether or not they are faithful 
to the author's intentions (chap. 5). 

Opp's discussion of bad research strategy is equally interesting. For 
example, he criticizes the use of grossly incomplete or inexplicit theories 
for prediction (pp. 85-88), the search for dependent variables for a given 
independent variable without the effort to relate the dependent variables 
to each other (pp. 189-92), the use of hidden tautologies (pp. 209-13) 
and pseudo-tests (pp. 308-19). Sometimes, though, his critique remains 
unclear, as evidenced by his discussion of what he calls the "strategy of 
Sisyphus." This term seems to denote unintegrated theoretical research 
within one field of subject matter, but one wonders why this should de- 
serve a special name at all, and if so why this particular one. Because 
such research is frustrating? But so are many other scientific endeavors. 

Unfortunately the author chose to leave out three topics which seem to 
be almost mandatory in a book like this. Opp does not discuss the notion 
of causality even though many enterprises of the social sciences can be 
described as a search for causal connections between events and/or 
causal laws. Although one may agree with Popper and Hempel that 
causal explanations are deductive-nomological in character, it is generally 
conceded by Hempel and others that causal explanations constitute a 
proper subset of deductive-nomological explanations. These two points 
would seem to make it reasonable to include a discussion of causality in 
a book like this. The second topic which might have been discussed con- 
cerns the problem of measurement. The basic questions in this area are 
by no means only statistical in nature and seem to deserve something 
more than a footnote which refers to some literature on the subject 
(p. 27). The third problem which Opp neglects is that of reductionism. 
This problem is relevant because it bears on the possibility of uniting the 
various social sciences. 

A major disadvantage of the book is that even though it shows that 
its author has a vast surface knowledge of the material covered, he does 
not seem to care for detailed developments of a problem. Take for ex- 
ample his discussion of the comparability of the empirical content of two 
theories (pp. 180 ff.). He says that the content of two theories can often 
not be compared, but he does not make the reason for this contention 
clear. The reason given by Popper, on whom Opp draws here, is, of 
course, that the content of theories can be compared only if their po- 
tential falsifiers stand in a subclass relation to each other, but this con- 
dition is often not fulfilled. A "beginner" for whom the text is supposedly 
written will be hard put to understand Opp's discussion of this point. 

Another drawback is Opp's introduction and use of logic. His develop- 
ment of the propositional and predicate calculus is short and certainly 
unclear for the beginner. The critical reader will find it fuzzy at times 
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(Opp's confusion of a variable which ranges over a given domain with a 
name which designates this domain [p. 22, lines 7-8] is an example of 
his sloppiness). Some sections of the book, however, are simplv bad and 
should not have been included. Take the section where he introduces the 
inductive model of explanation and the notion of probability (pp. 36- 
44). Besides giving a definition of what probability statements mean, 
which is as novel as it is shaky, he stipulates the following: the degree 
of inductive or logical probability which a statistical explanation confers 
on its explanandum is equal to the statistical probability of the empirical 
law evoked in this explanation. Two examples which are given confer an 
inductive probability of .9 and .6, thus suggesting that it might be 
even lower. Hempel is credited with having proposed this. But the truth 
is that Hempel (1) would subscribe to such a doctrine only if the sta- 
tistical probability "is fairly close to 1" (Hempel’s example uses the 
probability of .999), and (2) goes out of his way to show the ambiguity 
of inductive-statistical explanation and the requirement of total evidence 
for the application of inductive logic—both of which points are not dis- 
cussed by Opp. Here the "beginner" is positively misled and the critical 
reader becomes annoyed. 

Another limitation is that Opp does not care to discuss alternative 
solutions for a given problem but develops only those views which seem 
acceptable to him (p. 10). This might be all right if the party line ad- 
hered to is adequately discussed. But this is in many instances not the 
case, as we have seen. Moreover, whenever Opp goes beyond the party 
line (which in his case is determined by Karl Popper and the German 
methodologist Hans Albert) his proposals are ad hoc. А case in point is 
his suggestion to compare the “problem-solving-capacity” of theories in 
such cases where their content cannot be compared (p. 185). 

On the whole Opp's book is neither introductory, since the problems 
chosen for discussion are often not well developed, nor is it critical in 
‚ that no emphasis is put on alternative solutions. In addition the book 
does not always stand up to the standards of the methodological party 
line which it defends. Thus the book remains a curious in-between, the 
promising aspects of which seem to be outweighed by its limitations and 
shortcomings. 


The Concept of Poverty. Edited by Peter Townsend. New York: Ameri- 
can Elsevier Publishing Co., 1970. Pp. xi+-260. $10.50. 


Lee Rainwater 
Harvard University 


This book, subtitled “Working Papers on Methods of Investigation and 
Life Styles of the Poor in Different Countries," presents papers from a 
conference at the University of Essex in April 1967, organized by the 
International Committee on Poverty Research. Given the plethora of 
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books about poverty published during the latter half of the 1960s, many 
of them based on papers prepared for conferences, one’s first response is 
likely to be, “Oh, no, not another one!” In this case that response would 
not be justified. One finds in this book a refreshingly direct approach to 
poverty as a phenomenon of low income (or more broadly, low command 
over resources). Almost all of the papers take as their point of departure 
a conception of poverty as the enforced necessity to live at a low level 
of income. 

The first chapter, by Peter Townsend, presents a long and extremely 
useful analysis of problems of poverty as a concept and of operation- 
alizing measures of poverty, particularly in the context of comparisons 
among high- and low-income countries, Another chapter by Townsend, 
and ones by J. C. McKenzie and Dorothy Wedderburn, Brian Abel-Smith 
and Christopher Bagley, and Alvin L. Schorr discuss, in varied detail, 
conceptual and measurement problems involved in establishing standards 
of living for different categories of persons in different communities and 
nations. The cumulative effect of these analyses is to sharpen consider- 
ably our understanding of the concept of poverty as properly a matter 
of the material basis for social life. If there is one criticism to be made 
of these papers as a group it is that they take perhaps somewhat too 
seriously (although not consistently so) the possibility of establishing 
absolute rather than relative standards for poverty. Even so, in his first 
chapter Townsend quite-systematically shows the relative nature of pov- 
erty as a function of mainstream levels of living in various countries and 
relates poverty as a concept to broader concepts of social stratification. 

This focus on poverty as one aspect of social stratification, and on the 
necessity of viewing the poor in the context of other levels of society 
rather than in isolation, is emphasized in a less technical, more theoreti- 
cal way in the chapters by S. M. Miller and Pamela Roby and by 
Herbert J. Gans. Miller and Roby discuss the interconnections between 
various stratification dimensions relevant to poverty (economic, political, . 
status, mobility), and particular public policy objectives and social pro- 
grams, Gans’s critical examination of studies of lower-class subculture 
and life-styles of the poor introduces a much-needed broadening of the 
concept of the culture of poverty to include all those cultural elements 
of society which keep people poor—-specifically including “the persisting 
cultural patterns among the affluent that combine to keep their fellow 
citizens poor” (p. 156). 

The Townsend first chapter and following chapter by Martin Rein on 
problems of definition and measurement of poverty go a long way toward 
providing for the concept of poverty a conceptual base that is, on the 
one hand, less trivial than a particular minimum-subsistence food budget 
multiplied by three (the U.S. poverty line), and on the other hand is 
more specific and empirically relevant than easy rhetoric about “the 
poor” and “the culture of poverty.” Е 

All in all, no matter how many anthologies on poverty one has read, 
this one is unique enough to merit careful attention. 
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Violence and the Police: A Sociological Study of Law, Custom, and Mo- 
rality. By William A. Westley. Cambridge, Mass.: МІТ. Press, 1970. 
Pp. xxi4-222. $8.95. 


Egon Bittner 


Brandeis University 


William A. Westley's book contains the earliest expression of the recent 
passion for understanding the police. It was written twenty years ago as a 
doctoral dissertation at the University of Chicago. Though some parts of 
the original have been mercifully deleted from the main body of the text 
and placed into appendixes, the work retains the lugubrious style charac- 
teristic of the genre in which it was initially cast. Moreover, the book 
has more than a few flaws of all degrees of seriousness, many of which 
are candidly highlighted as such by the author. Having said this, mainly 
to satisfy people who tend to be unforgiving about such things, I feel 
free to note that the book contains half a dozen or so observations of 
great acuity and importance, which puts it into a separate category with 
only two other books about the police published during the past quarter- 
century. I might add that the two other books, by Skolnick and by Che- 
vigny, appeared in 1966 and 1969, when it was methodologically and 
politically far easier to undertake critical analyses of official institutional 
activity than it was when Westley did his work. 

Some of the observations have been published in the form of journal 
articles, one of which—dealing with violence—is probably the most often 
cited piece of writing on the police. The research was done in the manner 
of urban ethnography that dominated the Chicago School from Park to 
Hughes. As is so often the case in studies of this sort, it is not altogether 
clear what was done to collect the information that is reported. The set- 
ting was the police department of a middle-sized city, chosen for a com- 
bination of reasons of convenience, welcome, and suitability relative to 
research objectives. The data were collected during a period of 10 
months’ presence on the scene— preceded by a short period of initiation 
into police work through contacts with Chicago policemen—by means of 
"observation of the operations in the department selected for study" 
(p. 12) and "systematic interviewing of a large and representative sam- 
ple of men in the department" (p. 13). Stated more plainly, Westley 
struggled against his own feelings of fear, embarrassment, fatigue, and 
boredom; tried to see as much of all that passes as police work as he 
could; and tried to talk with as many people as he could about things 
he thought he had to know. 

The thesis of the study is "that the customs of the police as an occu- 
pational group give rise to a distortion of statutory law, so that the law 
in force, as it affects the people in the community, can be said to arise 
in part from the customs оѓ• {ће police" (p. 10). What Westley means 
by "customs" is the moral order of police work comprising all categories 
of standard practice, together with the justifications practitioners ad- 
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vance in their defense, in relationship to the complex of circumstances 
within which the practices are situated. 

The cornerstone of Westley's account of the customs of the police is 
the observation that their work takes place in a world that is hostile to 
it. "The theme of an enemy public that threatens and criticizes binds the 
policeman's group into isolation and secrecy. It is an occupational di- 
rective, a rule of ‘thumb, the sustenance and core of meanings. From it 
the definitions flow and conduct is regulated for the general and the par- 
ticular” (49). Like in many other instances of paranoid exaggeration, 
the feeling of being hated, despised, and exploited has foundations in 
fact. But in their assessment of the prevalence of these attitudes in the 
minds of the people, policemen allow a massive distortion to enter: they 
generalize from the natural concentration of their contacts with persons 
to whom the attitudes are, in fact, correctly, attributable. Policemen 
conjure a host of explanations for what they perceive to be their predica- 
ment, all of which have the function of calling forth and justifying their 
defenses. 

Westley concentrates on three aspects of police attitude and practice. 
First, the extraordinary emphasis given to crime control. He finds that 
the interest in making "a good pinch” is vastly out of proportion relative 
to available opportunities for it. Because the pursuit of the felon is seen 
as “real police work,” other tasks which constitute the bulk of actual 
activities, tend to be seen as slightly demeaning and are resented. Sec- 
ond, policemen are locked into a system of pervasive secretiveness. But 
while this fraternity of silence is securely impenetrable from the outside, 
it is internally tortured by distrust and fear of betrayal. In any case, the 
rule that one does not go against his brother officer causes decent men to 
refuse to procede against, or even help in the control of officers whose 
conduct they abhor and condemn. Third, policemen condone the use of 
physical violence in cases where its use is patently and unequivocally 
illegal. Above all, policemen consider themselves authorized to beat per- 
sons who sass them or who disobey their order, apparently in the belief 
that they can thus extort the respect they feel is denied them. From this 
perspective the idea of an assault by a policeman is a contradiction in 
terms. Officer after officer spoke with seemingly complete assurance of 
legitimacy about punishing offenders by beatings, provided they are cer- 
tain of their guilt. 

These points readily lead to the realization that the routine procedures 
of policemen and their normal occupational interests are better under- 
stood when considered as oriented to the objectives of defending the 
police rather than defending society. In Westley’s words, their “obli- 
gations are primarily to the police and secondarily to the community,” 
(p. 148) and “it is likely that those aspects of the job that affect the 
self-conception will receive the greatest attention, to the detriment of 
others” (p. 152). Я 

The book contains other illuminating and important observations, for 
example, on the socialization of police recruits, on the harsh and arbi- 
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trary internal discipline, on cynicism fostered not so much by what 
policemen see as by their own required mendaciousness, on opportunities 
for loafing, and others. In all this there is the vision of an occupation 
gone awry and the sense of paradox "about the incompatibility between 
the lives of these men as decent, humble, urban men . . . and their lives 
as policemen" (p. x). 

There is а new preface and a new postscript in this edition of the 
work. But Westley refrained from adding much to what he said 20 years 
ago, perhaps because he is profoundly pessimistic about the future. He 
feels that the chasm between the police and the public has widened and 
that police have been driven further into the isolation and hostility that 
impairs their potential effectiveness as civil servants. And ne thinks that 
certain developments that have taken place under the aegis of so-called 
professionalism have led to the hardening of police attitudes toward 
change for the better. 

I think the book deserves a place among the minor classics of our 
literature, and I have already intimated that in my view it should be 
honored for its strength and forgiven its weaknesses. I might add that 
it would have been both fitting and useful if the work had seen published 
by the University of Chicago Press. The actual publishers gave the book 
a handsome appearance but their more discrete distribution methods are 
not likely to bring it into the forefront of attention. 


The Affluent Worker in the Class Structure. By John H. Goldthorpe, 
David Lockwood, Frank Bechhofer, and Jennifer Platt. Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 1969. Pp. vii4-239. $7.50. 


Ely Chinoy 
Smith College 


This study by four British sociologists is in many respects a model of 
sociological inquiry: a clearly formulated problem explicitly linked to 
and derived from a continuing theoretical debate; a carefully planned, 
well-executed research design; a systematic and thorough analysis of the 
data; and a perceptive and suggestive discussion of the findings and 
their implications, | 
The authors set out to test the hypothesis that rising income levels, 
technological change, and ecological trends are leading to the embour- 
geoisement of the working class. The position and character of that class 
has long been a crucial issue in Marxist theory, for the historical record 
seemed to refute Marx's assertion that workers possessed a revolutionary 
potential. In recent years a number of scholars have gone even further, 
arguing not only that a revolutionary proletariat would not emerge but 
also that the working class was losing whatever distinctive character it 
once had and was becoming increasingly absorbed into the middle class. 
To test this hypothesis, the authors studied a sample of 229 well-paid 
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workers in Luton, an industrial city north of London that had grown 
rapidly during the years since World War II and that possessed few of 
the characteristics of older industrial areas. The sample was drawn from 
a chemical plant, a large automobile factory, and a plant manufacturing 
ball and roller bearings. For comparative purposes, 54 white-collar work- 
ers from two of the three plants were also interviewed. 

On the basis of their data, some of which was more fully reported in 
two earlier volumes (The Affluent Worker: Industrial Attitudes and Be- 
havior and The A fluent Worker: Political Attitudes and Behavior [Cam- 
bridge: Cambridge University Press, 1968]), the authors reject the 
embourgeoisement hypothesis. Although management in all three plants 
was “progressive and employee-oriented,” the work experience, expecta- 
tions, and aspirations of most workers remained quite different from 
those of salaried white-collar employees. They were much less satisfied 
with their jobs, saw little likelihood of advancement, and expressed little 
interest in the possibility of promotion. Unlike white-collar workers, 
they were more concerned with how much they could earn rather than 
with the nature of the work situation. Relatively few of them took ad- 
vantage of employer-sponsored social and recreational activities open to 
all employees, and they were not concerned about status distinctions in- 
herent in such arrangements as separate canteens for blue-collar and 
white-collar workers. 

Despite their affluence and the fact that more than half of them owned 
their own homes and lived in residentially mixed neighborhoods, few 
blue-collar workers appeared to be acquiring middle-class life-styles or 
values. They tended to confine their social relationships to kin or, if no 
relatives lived nearby, to neighbors, did little entertaining at home, and 
belonged to few voluntary associations other than the union. Their time 
perspectives were confined to the immediate future, and there was little 
evidence of status striving. White-collar workers, in contrast, were more 
likely to be involved in social networks outside the family, to entertain 
at home, and to belong to voluntary organizations. They were more likely 
to plan for the future and were more concerned with their social stand- 
ing and relations with others. 

In addition to casting serious doubt upon the embourgeoisement hy- 
pothesis, the study also raises significant questions that call for further 
research. While most workers may not be acquiring middle-class traits, 
they are not unaffected by the changes taking place around them. In- 
deed, the authors suggest that a “new” worker is emerging who may 
share many characteristics with the lower levels of the middle class, a 
suggestion similar in some respects to W. Lloyd Warner’s characteriza- 
tion of the “common man level” and Harold Wilensky’s description of 
the “middle mass.” This “new” worker is developing a “privatised” life- 
style centered on home and the conjugal family and is chiefly concerned 
with increasing his “domestic consumption? He no longer sees society 
as divided between “us” and “them,” and though he remains loyal to his 
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union and, perhaps, the Labor party, he views both in instrumental 
rather than ideological terms. 

Whether this “new” worker (and, his white-collar counterpart) is “рго- 
totypical,” as the authors suggest, remains to be determined. In the 
United States, where workers have rarely developed a cohesive class 
culture comparable with that found in England, and where the condi- 
tions that would encourage a privatised, consumer-oriented life-style are 
widespread, one might expect to find many “new” workers. But there is 
also reason to expect a higher proportion of middle-class-oriented work- 
ers in the United States than in England. The minority of workers in 
Luton who displayed “recognizable middle-class attitudes and behavior” 
characteristically had “connections” in the middle class that antedated 
their present circumstances. Since American society is both more mobile 
and less class-conscious than England, one might expect more such “con- 
nections” here. 

The prospects of the working class in Western society, then, are clearly 
too uncertain to be incorporated -within any single hypothesis. Indeed, 
as the authors suggest, class and status relationships, though substan- 
tially affected by the “economic, technological, and ecological infrastruc- 
ture of social life . . . have an important degree of autonomy,” and their 
evolution may well depend upon the political and ideological choices 
made by workers and their leaders. 


Zapata and the Mexican Revolution. By John Womack, Jr. Originally 
published by Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 1968. New York: Random House, 
1970. Pp. ix-+435-+-xxi. $2.95 (paper). 


Judith Friedlander 
American Museum of Natural History 


In his book Zapata and the Mexican Revolution, John Womack, Jr., 
tells the dramatic story of rural villagers in the State of Morelos, Mexico, 
who fought to reclaim their lands. The history begins during the last 
years of the Porfirio Diaz regime (i.e., early 1900s) and continues to the 
mid-1960s. From 1910 to 1920 the Mexican nation struggled through a 
violent social revolution. By the late 1930s new leaders had brought 
about the downfall of the hacienda and plantation class, had instituted 
extensive land reforms, and had nationalized oil as well as other indus- 
tries previously controlled by foreign interests. Yet, as Womack poig- 
nantly illustrates, and as events subsequent to the publication of his 
book further attest, many of the goals of the Revolution have still not 
been achieved, and so the fight continues. 

Аз one delves deeper into Womack's fascinating, detailed account of 
the Morelenses and their leader Emiliano Zapata, one cannot help but be 
struck by the similarities between this particular history and that of 
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other rural peoples around the world. Womack himself is careful to limit 
his work to a thorough discussion of only the Morelos case; however, he 
presents the study in a way which invites the reader to make compari- 
sons. For example, in the preface, Womack states that he has not written 
about an "exotic society," about a people "essentially foreign and out of 
our time, in the past or the present, anyway strange to us" (p. x). Stories 
such as this one, about the struggles of agrarian peoples defending their 
lands, are common in the newspapers.these days. As the Mexican novel- 
ist Carlos Fuentes points out in his review of Womack's book, in the 
New York Review of Books, March 13, 1969, "the story of Zapata's 
‘little war’ reads like contemporary headlines. A powerful and remote 
authority declares martial law in Morelos, and, incapable of distinguish- 
ing among the cultural components of the rebellion, also fails to distin- 
guish rebels from villagers; in attacking the latter, it swells the rebel 
ranks." 

Womack explains that his "study is not an analysis but a story" (p. 
x). He believes that the “truth of the revolution in Morelos is in the 
feeling of it, which I could not convey through defining its factors but 
only through telling of it" (ibid). Actually, as Womack himself goes on 
to clarify, he does offer an analysis, but it has been woven into the nar- 
rative of the story. The net result is a work of unquestionable excellent 
Scholarship, presented in lucid, exciting, and boldly biased prose. Wom- 
ack makes no attempt to hide his personal sympathies; his admiration 
for and devotion to the Morelos campesinos (people from the field) can 
be felt on almost every page. 

Womack also points out that his purpose was not to make a study in 
“historical sociology" but in “social history." Vet in order to write this 
“social history,” he found it necessary to integrate sociological and cul- 
tural material into his story. Аз a result of the attention Womack gives 
to these details, the book is а good source for individuals interested in 
the sociological and/or anthropological dimensions of this period in 
Morelos history. It might perhaps be suggested therefore that in addition 
to a "social history," Womack also offers an historical ethnography. 

As an anthropologist who recently finished doing field work in a rural 
Morelos village, I am very impressed with the depth of understanding 
and sensitivity to Mexican and, more specifically, Morelos culture that 
Womack demonstrates. Carlos Fuentes, who is extremely critical of much 
of the research Americans have done on Mexico, also applauds Womack 
on this point: “Womack has an uncanny feeling for the infinitely com- 
plex strains of Mexico as a civilization." Furthermore, Womack's book, 
which has been translated into Spanish, has been widely read and en- 
thusiastically received in Mexico by the generally anti-"gringo" intel- 
lectuals there. 

The story opens with a prologue (“A People Chooses a Leader") in 
which Womack describes village elections jn the pueblo of Anenecuilco, 
Morelos. It is late summer 1909. The president of the village council has 
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announced that he is now too old to continue leading the pueblo in the 
desperate fight to defend its land and water. The villagers must find a 
younger, more vigorous man for the job. Recently Anenecuilco was 
threatened again by the rich and powerful hacienda owners who have 
systematically been taking over this and other villages’ fertile farm lands. 
The pueblo elects Emiliano Zapata for council president. Everyone knows 
that Zapata “wears pants” and is not easily intimidated. Having worked 
in the stables of wealthy people in Mexico City, Zapata is seen as more 
worldly than most oi his fellow villagers. Furthermore, Zapata was con- 
sidered a good choice, for his family has had a long and heroic history 
fighting for Anenecuilco and Mexico. The villagers had faith that Emili- 
ano would uphold his family’s tradition. 

With this local description the stage is set and Womack now begins 
the task of integrating international, national, state, and individual 
pueblo histories into a coherent narrative. While giving a highly com- 
plex and detailed discussion of the events and processes which gave the 
Morelos revolution its form, Womack still manages to keep alive the per- 
sonalized style that he introduced in the prologue. He achieves this by 
interjecting brief vignettes about major and minor “characters” through- 
out the story. These sketches are informative and often witty, serving 
almost as dramatic relief from the highly concentrated historical material 
that Womack presents. Some of the most interesting ones describe Zapata 
during the various stages of his political and military campaigns, In ad- 
dition, the following are also worth noting: the meeting of Pancho Villa 
and Zapata; Palafox (the socialist intellectual who worked for Zapata); 
Mrs. King (the English hotelier in Cuernavaca); Mr. Gates (the Ameri- 
can business tycoon who fancied himself a spokesman for United States 
policy in Mexico); Magaña (Zapata’s young adviser who continued the 
Morelos revolution after Zapata was murdered); Genevevo de la O (an 
important Zapatista general); and finally General Gonzales and Colonel 
Guajardo (the Carrancista soldiers who successfully plotted the murder 
of Zapata). 

Womack describes the violent and intricate events of the Mexican 
Revolution in 11 chapters. We witness the fate of Zapata’s movement 
from 1910 to 1920 as it fought its way through the various pclitical and 
military upheavals in the nation. Several months after Francisco Madero 
touched off the Revolution in the north, Emiliano Zapata emerged as the 
effective leader of the Morelos revolutionary contingent. Although Za- 
pata and his followers proclaimed their loyalty to Madero’s revolution, 
Madero soon deceived Zapata, dissolving the alliance between the south- 
ern leader and the national coalition. From this early break with Madero 
to his death, Zapata never again enjoyed official recognition. Not until 
Obregón forced Carranza to resign in 1920, a year after Zapata was 
murdered, did Zapatistas receive governmental support and play a sig- 
nificant role in policy making, 

A statement of the Morelenses’s grievances and revolutionary rights 
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were spelled out in the Plan de Ayala. This document, which changed 
a couple of times during the course of the Revolution (see appendix B), 
became the symbol for the campesinos throughout their struggles. The 
most important demand in it was a call for extensive land reforms. 

As the book began with a prologue about Anenecuilco, so it ends with 
an epilogue about the village where Zapata was born. We learn that 
Zapata had entrusted Anenecuilco's ancient land titles to an important 
village leader. In these old claims lay the future of the village, and they 
had to be kept safe at all cost. After the Revolution, Anenecuilco as well 
as other villages in Morelos, received land under the new agrarian reform 
laws. However the pueblo still had problems. The villagers claimed that 
they legally held title to some land that had been given instead to the 
municipal seat Villa de Ayala. Emiliano's son, Nicolás Zapata, who had 
become an important local politician, defended Villa de Ayala against 
his own and his father's village. Furthermore, Nicolás took for himself 
much more land in Anenecuilco than individuals were supposed to have 
had. 

Womack ends the account on the rather cynical note that Zapata's 
village is quiet and still poor. Most people cannot make a living as farm- 
ers because the village was not given enough land to support its popu- 
lation. In the 1960s the government built a shrine around Zapata's home 
“to appease metropolitan intellectuals” (p. 386); but as for helping the 
villagers get more land, nothing more has been done. 

In conclusion, I will only reiterate my enthusiasm for Womack’s work. 
I highly recommend the book for anyone interested in Mexican history, 
society, and/or agrarian movements. My only major objection concerns 
the paperbound edition of the work that I am reviewing. Although I am 
glad that Vintage Books have made it possible to purchase a more eco- 
nomic publication of Womack’s study ($2.95 instead of Knopf’s hard- 
bound copy which runs $10.00), I am disappointed that the superb 
photographs included in the Knopf edition were not reproduced here. 


Les transformations de la campagne Polonaise. Edited by Ryszard Turski. 
Written by members of the Rural Sociology Group of the Polish Academy 
of Science. Warsaw: Polish Academy Press, 1970. Pp. v-+578. Cena zl. 
105. 


Carle C. Zimmerman 
University of Rajasthan, Jaipur 


An introduction, by Jan Szczepański, states that Karl Marx never under- 
stood the role of peasants in a Communist state and feared that their 
power would act as a drag on revolutionary movements. But, he says, in 
Poland they had to play a prominent role after World Wars I and II 
because they were the group least devastated by the armies. They were 
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the only source with which to repopulate the cities and serve as a reser- 
voir of labor power which could be trained for industry. By surplus 
production, they could support the first stages of industrial development. 
At the same time, they were a potential breeding ground for movements 
hostile to the revolution. Consequently, an appropriate agrarian policy 
was essential to the development of the socialist state. 

'This work seeks to determine the peasant influence upon the rise of 
communism in Poland; the counter influences this development had upon 
peasant life there; and what seems the ultimate place of peasants in a 
developing socialist society. 

'The work by 24 authors consists of six sections divided into 26 chap- 
ters and Szczepanski’s introduction. Section 1 is about social structure; 
section 2 concerns social mobility; section 3, the changes (transforma- 
tions) in agricultural occupation (including a chapter by W. Makarczyk 
on "diffusion of agricultural innovations") ; section 4, the peasant family; 
section 5, the rural community; and section 6, changes in the rural cul- 
ture. Each section consists of from three to six chapters written by 
eminent specialists. All of them use the same background—the conditions 
in traditional rural Poland at the end of the nineteenth century, the 
changes in rural life since then, how these have influenced the urban and 
national culture and, in turn, how rural conditions have been counter- 
influenced by the urban changes. 

The general contention in the studies is that the conditions in the 
country have improved materially since 1921. The landed estates (more 
than 250 acres) have disappeared and small holdings have increased. 
The landed proprietor class was liquidated. Collective farms were started 
in 1949 but these, after reaching a level of 9,076 with 188,500 families 
by 1955, fell off to 1,229 with only 22,100 families by 1965 (p. 32). 
Non-Polish families in the rural districts have been reduced in numbers. 
Peasants have become more prosperous; their diet has improved; they 
have purchased more machinery, bicycles, motorcycles, radios, and tele- 
visions; and have sent more of their children to primary and secondary 
schools. 

Instead of being merely fodder for the new society, the country people 
took an active part. Part of this may have been due to the replacement 
of the former urban populations by Polish peasants. For instance Wroclaw 
(former Breslau) was 45% (Polish) peasant in origin after World War 
II, and numerous smaller cities had a higher proportion. They thus 
"ruralized" the psychology of the lower urban classes, and afterward 
had a similar influence upon the small business, or bourgeois, class. By 
1962 the agricultural population of the country was reduced to 3896, 
contrasted with 60% in 1931. The smaller numbers farmed more effi- 
ciently. 

This lengthy book is rather unusual, I feel, in that it is a report on a 
Soviet bloc country produced, by leading academicians from that area. 
While this has certain limitations since certain subjects are touched only 
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lightly and by inference, what it does say avoids the biases of most works 
written by outsiders. In addition, it has some limitations: many concepts 
are taken over from Western sociology and used without critical reexami- 
nation. However, it shows that rural sociology occupies a place of great 
prestige in academic circles in Poland, and its writers are highly quali- 
fied. The work certainly belongs in the highest category for libraries, for 
seminars in rural life, and in general academic circles. Differences be- 
tween the Iron Curtain countries and the West are possibly not as great 
as they are believed to be. But while the West is trying its best to get 
rid of the family farm, the Soviet bloc, insofar as Poland is representa- 
tive, is moving the other way (see p. 397). Only history will tell which 
group has made the better sociological judgments. 


Moshava, Kibbutz and Moshav: Patterns of Jewish Rural Settlement 
and Development in Palestine. By D. Weintraub, M. Lissak, and Y. 
Azmon. Ithaca, N.Y.: Cornell University Press, 1969. Pp. xxiii+360. 
$12.50. 


Seymour Leventman 
Boston College 


This book is an excellent study of the development and structure of three 
types of rural communities in Israel. The authors, all sociologists at the 
Hebrew University in Jerusalem, have produced an outstanding contribu- 
tion to the literature on agricultural change and development as well as 
the general process of rural modernization. The authors first provide a 
succinct, well-written, and well-documented history of the Jewish settle- 
ment in Palestine. This provides the necessary context for appreciating 
and understanding the rational ingenuity by which the settlers overcame 
not only extreme physical and environmental limitations, but certain as- 
pects of their own history as well. That is, the early settlers “strove to 
change the Jew into a productive person who lives by his own work and 
does not subsist on charity" (p. 64). The settlers viewed working the 
land as a religious obligation whose concrete fulfillment existed in settle- 
ment. 

The authors take great pains to point out that the emergence and de- 
velopment of the three communal types examined were not fortuitous or 
“crescive,” in W. G. Sumner’s term. Rather, they were the direct out- 
comes of ideological movements with major value orientations by par- 
ticular status communities. Thus, the moshava was the first type to 
develop and was based on individual, family owned property. As S. N. 
Eisenstadt points out in his preface, this settlement is usually ignored 
in analyses of Jewish settlement patterns. Probably the most well-known 
type of settlement community is the kibbutz, which is essentially a com- 
munal economic and social system. And the third is the moshav, a co- 
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operative-type system. One of the most fascinating sociological problems 
discussed in the work is the relationship between the wholistic commu- 
nities and the total fabric of Israeli society. Another is the ways in which 
the communities resolve the conflicts resulting from the hiatus between 
ideological prescription and organizational necessity. As the authors point 
out, institutional rigidities and vested interests may set in to impede 
adjustments to new conditions. 

The work makes a significant contribution to the study of moderniza- 
tion. The authors indicate the complexities of this process and how it is 
possible to involve a total population via commitment to local commu- 
nities instead of loyalty to more distant and abstract entities such as the 
state. Furthermore, modernization of the rural area and oi the agricul- 
tural system are not necessarily synonymous. The former is a sociopo- 
litical process involving greater division of labor, social specialization, 
greater participation, and the like. The latter is essentially ап economic 
process. Though rural modernization and agricultural modernization 
critically affect one another, it is essential to make the distinction just 
so their interrelationships can be examined. What is seemingly unique in 
Israel is how an agricultural system, ordinarily doomed by moderniza- 
tion, actually functions to aid the process and actually foster modern- 
ization. 

This splendid work is must reading for those concerned with modern- 
ization, community development, and how general social change affects 
the life situations of particular people in pursuit of a “better life.” 


The Great Fear: Race in the Mind of America. Edited by Gary B. Nash 
and Richard Weiss. New York: Holt, Rinehart & Winston, 1970. Pp. 
vii--214. $5.95 (cloth); $3.50 (paper). 


Elijah Anderson 
University of Chicago 


The Great Fear is a brief volume of essays by nine scholars on the racial 
attitudes of Americans throughout history, edited by Gary B. Nash and 
Richard Weiss. In the introduction, the: editors acknowledge “the need 
for serious and considered study of the role of racial attitudes in the 
shaping of the American experience" (pp. vi-vii). And the anthology ad- 
dresses itself to these questions: “What are white racial attitudes? What 
are their origins? How have they been changed by historical forces? 
What functions have they served? To what extent have they permeated 
the institutions of American society?" (p. vii). The authors explore the 
social relations of white Americans and various American minority 
groups through history. Much attention is given to black Americans. 
Admirably, the editors do пої, pretend to be definitive about this crucial 
and neglected subject. For one familiar with the literature, these papers 
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do not present much that is new; but the editors’ intent is to present a 
collection of readable, interpretive essays for the uninitiated student. 
What emerges is a. well-integrated group of interesting and timely essays 
—with a short but good bibliography—which will serve well as a supple- 
mentary text for a course on race in America. . 

In the first essay, “Red, Black, and White,” Gary B. Nash discusses 
the “Origins of Racism in Colonial America,” tracing its deep historical 
roots to the culture of Elizabethan England and showing how these atti- 
tudes were retained, yet developed and modified, to fit the social context 
of early America. In the second essay, appropriately titled “The Black 
Child-Savage," Ronald Takaki reminds us of the cruel ideology of the 
institution of slavery and how it served to dehumanize black people in 
the minds of antebellum white Americans. Larry Kincaid, in "Two Steps 
Forward, One Step Back," discusses racial attitudes during the Civil 
War and the period of Reconstruction. Next, Philip Borden examines the 
policy of Manifest Destiny and white American attitudes toward the 
Indian. Alexander Saxton then reports on the role of the white working- 
man in white America's racial confrontations “with the Indian, the Afri- 
can slave, and the Oriental contract laborer" (p. 98). In what remains, 
Richard Weiss explores racism and industrialization, Stanley Cobin dis- 
cusses "The Failure of the Melting Pot," Joseph Boskin gives an excel- 
lent examination of the concept of “Sambo” in American culture, and 
Peter Loewenberg gives an interpretation of what he calls “The Psy- 
chology of Racism." 

Since the ghetto riots of the 1960s and the subsequent Kerner Com- 
mission report, much has been said concerning the largely unacceptable 
notion that "America is a racist society." While this brief volume does 
not deal much with contemporary America, it does give poignant testi- 
mony to the nature of this society's historical roots. Perhaps the greatest 
value of this book will be that it will make comprehensible to students 
the unfortunate and irrational role racism has played—and still plays— 
in the American experience. 


The Italian Experience in the United States. Edited by Silvano M. 
Tomasi and Madeline H. Engel. New York: Center for Migration Stud- 
ies, Inc., 1970. Pp. viti-+293. $8.00. 


Peter H. Rossi 
Johns Hopkins University 


In the renewed interest in ethnicity, Italian-Americans (or American- 
Italians) are sharing in the attempt to understand what occurred in the 
past to those who came to this country and what is happening to their 
descendants. Tomasi and Engel have contributed this volume of essays 
to the scholarship concerned with ethnicity. 
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'The Italians who came to the United States over the past century were 
recruited mainly from an illiterate, landless, peasantry. Аз a consequence 
there are few human documents that the first generation left behind as 
basic data for today's scholars. А few things are known, but even these 
imperfectly. For example, as the papers by Monticelli and Velikonja 
show, it is not entirely clear how many Italian immigrants came to these 
shores, and it is even less clear how many went back. The best data we 
have concern those who have come within the past decade, a period when 
Italian emigration streams were largely directed not toward the New 
World but toward the countries of the Common Market. 

Even less certain are the numbers of Americans who can count some 
degree of Italian descent. According to a recent report (Current Popu- 
lation Reports: Population Characteristics, Series P-20, no. 221, April 30, 
1971), approximately 7.1 million Americans claim to be of Italian de- 
scent. Estimates from other sources, quoted by Nelli, run as high as 23 
and as low as 3 million, with the author "guesstimating" around 15 mil- 
lions. It is quite clear, however, that Italians preferred the northeast as 
a place of settlement, and an essay by lorizzo points to the critical role 
of the padroni in distributing Italians throughout that area. 

Five essays in the volume attempt to describe more qualitative aspects 
of the Italian immigration experience. A very good paper by Baily con- 
trasts the quite different roles played by Italian immigrants in the 
Argentine with those who came to the United States. A large proportion 
of Argentine labor leaders were Italians, while few Italians became deeply 
involved in the American labor movement. Mathews's paper on the role of 
the public school in the assimilation of the Italian immigrant child pre- 
sents tables that show a degree of retardation in New York City public 
schools that need only a few changes in headings and stubs to be descrip- 
tive of black and Puerto Rican children today. LaGumina has a misleading 
essay on Italian politicians which is really about Vito Marcantonio, who, 
like his mentor Fiorello LaGuardia, had little in common ideologically 
with his largely Italian constituency but was a master in playing upon 
ethnic solidarity. The final two essays in the volume concern Italians and 
the Catholic church. Tomasi writes of the difficulty that Italians had in 
relating to the American (Irish) version of Roman Catholicism, and 
Russo presents some data indicating that later-generation Italo-Americans 
finally assimilated Irish piety and religious ritualism. 

Tomasi and Engel have made a contribution to the scholars of ethnicity 
by putting together this volume. The essays present some new materials 
and are particularly revealing about the more recent (post-World War 
II) immigration. Vet, there is a filio-pietistic strain to the essays. One 
wonders about the contributions of Italo-Americans to American business, 
especially the nonlegitimate business enterprises. There is also the critical 
and as yet unanswered question of how the descendants of the Italian 
immigrants managed to rise to the middle class from their undoubtedly 
low man position on the New York City totem pole. Finally, there is the 
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main “mystery” of ethnicity—we have ample phenomenological evidence 
that ethnicity, even that received from far in the past, makes a difference, 
yet we have still to document how, in what ways, and with what degree 
of tenacity. I know Italian-Americans are different, but I know not the 
Ways. 


Community Politics: A Behavioral Approach. Edited by Charles M. 
Bonjean, Terry N. Clark, and Robert L. Lineberry. New York: Free 
Press, 1971. Pp. xi+-403. $6.95 (cloth); $4.45 (paper). 


Delbert C. Miller 


Indiana University ` 


The literature on community power and politics is paralleling the 
knowledge explosion. The appearance of Community Politics provides still 
another book of readings among such recent products as The Search for 
Community Power, edited by Willis D. Hawley and Frederick M. Wirt 
(New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1968); Community Structure and De- 
cision-Making: Comparative Analysis, edited by Terry N. Clark (New 
Castle, N.M.: Cyrus Chandler Co., 1968); Power, Participation and 
ideology, edited by Calvin J. Larson and Philo C. Wasburn (Cape Coral, 
Fla.: David McKay Co., 1969); The Structure of Community Power, 
edited by Michael Aiken and Paul E. Mott (New York: Random House, 
1970); and Community Power: Studies in Methodology, edited by Arthur 
L. Kalleberg (Lexington, Mass.: Raytheon-D. C. Heath [forthcoming]). 
There is some duplication in all of these books, but each is different. And 
Community Politics is no exception. To begin with, this one stakes out a 
broader field than the traditional community power structure analysis. 
The aim is to provide a general point of departure to community politics. 
The selection of articles are grouped around five community problem 
areas: the multiplicity of local governments, mass participation in com- 
munity politics, elite and power structures, attitudes and values of local 
political leaders, and urban public policy. These referents define the field, 
and some 36 contributors, 23 political scientists, and 13 sociologists, pro- 
vide an interdisciplinary approach. It is emphasized that the area of 
community politics has rapidly undergone a transition from an exploratory 
to an analytical level. The editors stress the behavioral approach. Terry 
Clark says the question of Who Governs that dominated the early 
research has now broadened to the fourfold questions: Ила is the struc- 
ture of the decision-making process? Where?—in what kinds of commu- 
nities; When?—-under what conditions? and With What Effecis?—what 
is the impact on community outputs? 

There are a number of propositions that now guide research effort, 
and represent a consensus that has grown from previous research. These 
may be stated as: К 

1. A resurgence of interest in the community has taken place with the 
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awareness of community individuality and the importance of rapid 
changes in community life. 

2. The rise of research institutes and. new research technolog 
made possible the simultaneous comparison of similar phenomen: 
large number of communities and the assessment of significant comr 
differences. Both intranational and international studies should be 
Maximum understanding is gained by comparative study rather th 
isolated case studies of communities. 

3. A variety of community power structures may be found in Ат. 
as well as in other communities world wide. 

4. A variety of methods are available, and the combining о! 
methods as reputational, positional, and decisional are regarded no 
as appropriate but essential to reveal answers to the fourfold quest 
Who Governs. 

5. There is a renewed concern for public policy and the p: 
system taken as a whole. Instead of treating the study of comr 
power in a vacuum, increasing attempts are being made to asses: 
the-causes and the consequences of power distributions. It is propose 
there is no more important question being asked in all of social : 
than that of “why and how does a political system serve one set ol 
rather than another?” 

It would be impossible to review the work of the 36 contributors. 
the reader will want to know is the extent to which the book fulf 
purpose. The selections are carefully chosen and the total product er 
as a mature definition of community politics. Students of comr 
power will find their outlook broadened and challenged by new 
The mathematical treatment of data has become ever more sophist' 
Multiple and partial correlation, factor, and path analysis are no 
plied. Public policy problems ranging from riot control to urban ri 
are attacked. 

No book of readings can provide a tight systematic analysis of a 
field, and this one is no exception. But this one at least fits its con’ 
ing articles to the five-subject-area framework to which it is addi 
There is a logical progression and, what is most important, the stud 
scholar can discover the trend of community politics as it is cutti 
way along the new research frontier. 


Crises de la société—crises de l'enseignement: Sociologie de l'enseign 
secondaire francais. By Viviane Isambert-Jamati. Paris: Presses 
versitaires de France, 1970. Pp. 400. F.45 (paper). 


Vera L. Zolberg 
University of Chicago 


Crises de la société crises de l'enseignement is an ingenious themati 
tent analysis of the speeches delivered at the distributions des pi 
yearly promotion exercises, in French public secondary schools, th 
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lycées and colléges, during the period 1860-1964. The themes, represent- 
ing values to guide the education of the future governing classes, are 
broadly categorized as aims of education and the means to their attain- 
ment. From the 2,554 speeches deposited in the Bibliothéque nationale, 
or obtained directly from institutions, a sample of 500 was selected, 
stratified by size of cities in which the schools were located. The orators 
(professors, administrators, or local notables) are linked to orientations 
expressed in their speeches, while the composition of publics is plausibly 
inferred from data on social composition of student bodies. In the process, 
Viviane Isambert-Jamati has managed painstakingly to compile the best 
available statistics yet on the male population of these institutions for 
the past century. The ceremonies are placed within the context of the 
existing educational structures, changes in subjects taught, as well as 
historical events, with particular salience for the educational institution. 

Madame Isambert-Jamati's theoretical starting point is the Durkheimian 
view that education has certain correspondences to the "state of society," 
or, more specifically, social cohesion vis-à-vis the political authority (p. 
339). But whereas Durkheim was concerned with all of French history 
and all levels of education, she confines herself to the medium term in one 
segment of the educational experience. 

Challenging the commonly held stereotype, presented by some students 
of France (Jesse Pitts or Michel Crozier, for example), that the educa- 
tional system has been monolithic, reactionary, traditionalistic, and 
sclerotic, the author demonstrates with minute precision, using coefficients 
of dominance and Kendall’s coefficients, that the orators were very re- 
sponsive to their presumed publics; that they were sensitive to events and 
ideological currents; and that they espoused positions which opposed 
existing official policies or anticipated their promulgation. She suggests 
persuasively a much more differentiated organization with divergent 
loyalties among its parts than some descriptions would have it. Further- 
more, at the level of semiofficial speeches, at least, there is a great deal 
of fluctuation in the themes broached. 

Elitist appeals (“You are destined to govern" [p. 78]) are confined 
mainly to the Second Empire, during which humanistic education for a 
minority (1.34% of the relevant male age cohort) reigns. This gives 
way toward the end of the regime and during the early part of the Third 
Republic to an emphasis on integration of the enlarged student body 
(2.35% in 1881) into the liberal professional bourgeoisie, which had 
been the habitual source of students. The arrival of sons of industrial and 
more modest commercial families also seems to have promoted a change 
from emphasis on the necessity of cloistered education, which had reached 
a high during the middle 1860s, when nearly half of Lycée students were 
boarders, to preparation for action in the world, as day studies became 
the rule. 

From 1885 to 1930 there was virtual stability in the size of the student 
body. During this time the expressed aims of education changed from 
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acquiring skills for changing the world to individual refinement. Almost 
entirely neglected were references to the nonelite postprimary schooling, 
which was beginning to grow during this period. 

Since the 1930s, when more democratic recruitment was becoming the 
central aim of reformers (though not implemented until recently), pro- 
fessors began to speak of the need for change in the teacher-student rela- 
tionship from one of authority to fraternity. After the liberation, how- 
ever, as reforms of structure to permit broader recruitment were being 
proposed and implemented, the hitherto progressive professorial speakers 
reacted by calling for the maintenance of pure aesthetics, acting as a 
pressure group to oppose structural changes. 

The most recent themes, viewed by the author as indicative of a crisis 
in goals, involve, besides the growing importance of achievements of 
contemporary men (although men of the past are referred to as well), 
an exaltation of youth, the necessity for considering individual differences 
among students, the importance of mental hygiene, and preparation for 
careers, all of which are related to the masses of students of modest 
background now receiving secondary schooling (over 30% of the 1964 
age cohort), with fewer barriers between elite and nonelite institutions. 

The extent to which speeches represent actual practice or mere hope is 
little known, since a systematic study of the effects of official policy and 
of intermediate statements on the school situation itself has yet to be 
carried out. Madame Isambert-Jamati points to this gap in knowledge, 
suggesting that the effects on students should be studied. This study, as 
most others on French education, ignores the private, mostly Catholic, 
secondary schools, which remained until recently the choice of about half 
of the bourgeoisie. Since virtually no reliable figures on their enrollments 
over the past hundred years are available, the nature and changes in the 
religious cleavage, used as a basis for inferences about political cleavage, 
remain precarious. Until these lacunae are filled with the conscientious 
precision lavished by this author on her work, we shall not be able to 
construct a valid sociological understanding of a central institution of 
French society. 


Educational Investment in an Urban Society: Costs, Benefits, and Public 
Policy. Edited by Melvin К. Levin and Alan Shank. New York: Teachers 
College Press, 1970. Pp. 426. $12.50 (cloth); $9.95 (paper). 


Edward W. Erickson 
North Carolina State University 


The publication of this book marked a good day for economists. Neither 
of the editors is an economist (at least they are not included in the 
American Economic Association index), but most of the authors included 
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are economists. Keynes must have been right about "mutterings in the 
air," although this is not to imply that social scientists other than econo- 
mists are madmen.! The encouraging thing is the shortness of the lag 
between innovative articles appearing in economic journals and their 
publication in a collection directed toward noneconomists. My personal 
experience suggests that educators only become believers when they get 
the word from state and federal politicians making budget policy. 
Economists now have the ear of these policy makers. Fortunately or 
unfortunately this access inexorably imposes a particular perspective upon 
the expenditure of public funds. I naturally regard this as good. But the 
greater good is the cohesiveness that this book indicates in, if not the 
social fabric, at least the social science fabric. Economists always speak 
of minimizations, maximizations, or optimizations. The short lag signaled 
by this book suggests that others in the education game will heap a 
minimum of opprobrium upon economists as the hired guns who shot 
them down. 


How does one review a collection of previously published papers? It 
must be on the topical organization of the book, the papers the editors 
select to develop each topic, and the editor's introductory essay. With 
two qualified exceptions, I think that the editors have done a good job. 
Even in a big book (and this is a big book), space is scarce and trade- 
offs must be made. Others might have traded differently, but in 1969 
(when this book was put together) the selected articles probably reflected 
the landscape pretty well. 


Eighteen selections are divided among six major topical sections. The 
sections and authors are: “Human Capital and Education" (T. W. 
Schultz, Gary Becker, Burton Weisbrod); “Educational Expenditures and 
Worker Productivity" (Jerry Miner, Charles Benson, T. W. Schultz, 
John Vaizey); “Benefits and Costs of Education" (Burton Weis- 
brod, Thomas Ribich, Jack Wiseman); “PPBS” (Aaron Wildavsky, 
Melvin Levin, Werner Hirsch); “Social Indicators" (HEW, Wilbur 
Cohen); and “Cost-Benefit in Action” (Sar Levitan and Garth Mangum, 
Jacob Kaufman). At the end of each section are suggestions for further 
reading. The suggestions are not exhaustive, but they contain adequate 
access to the literature of the sixties for someone starting from scratch. 


One of my qualified exceptions deals with the amount of space given 
to the “education is like vitamins” idea. The vitamins idea runs as follows: 
society ought to continue buying education as a public good because it is 
good for us—even though we might get all the education we need at lower 


1 The full quote from Keynes is, “the ideas of economists and political philosophers, 
both when they are right and when they are wrong, are more powerful than is 
commonly understood. Indeed the world is ruled by little else. Practical men, who 
believe themselves to be quite exempt from any intellectual influences, are usually 
the slave of some defunct economist. Madmen in*authority, who hear voices in the 
air, are distilling their frenzy from some academic scribbler of a few years back.” 
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resource costs (total and per unit) if it were marketed more nearly as a 
private good. 

'The mechanism through which the education (especially higher educa- 
tion) of particular people rebounds to the benefit of those who subsidize, 
but do not receive it, is always very vaguely defined. In speculative 
intellectual circles, it has been legitimate for some time to ask whether 
one of the things wrong with higher education in America might not be 
that it has been allocated too many public resources. Nowhere is this 
question raised. 

Three articles (Weisbrod twice and Benson), or one-sixth of the book, 
attempt to describe the externalities associated with education. Weisbrod 
is an able scholar and I am not quibbling, but the fact that he cannot 
make a better case for the externalities argument indicates its weakness. 
The externalities argument has long been popular as a catchall, and it 
still has currency in many circles, so one of the three articles was prob- 
ably appropriate. Even so, Friedman’s classic statement of the other view 
could have been included at a net saving of at least one article. 

The other major exception involves the slant in the treatment of PPBS. 
In some contexts, PPBS is less appropriate than in others. For example, 
a substantial part of the energies of the Department of the Interior are 
devoted to being the oil industry’s ambassador to Washington. It is not 
very useful to use a PPBS system to accomplish more efficiently what 
the industry tells you to do; in fact it would be embarassing. The PPBS 
approach may have been oversold at DOD, but this is not a fault of the 
system. Dupont Circle does not have the same position as the oil lobby, 
and despite all the systems analysts looking for work, I do not think that 
the DOD experience will be repeated in education. Because of its use- 
fulness as a management tool, PPBS has a potentially wide application 
in education. It is presumably of interest to educators to know how many 
students have learned to read by the third grade, what it would cost to 
increase the high school completion rate by 20%, what is the transition 
probability from college sophomore to college junior, and what proportion 
of college freshmen graduate after no more than 10 elapsed semesters. All 
too often we do not now know these answers. One reason for this is that 
we have been asking for funds for education on the vitamins theory rather 
than being able to say that it will take X dollars to get Y output in Z 
time. The PPBS approach forces questions into this mold. One reason 
for the current fiscal problems of education is the inability of educational 
planners to organize their data to answer the right questions. The PPBS 
section of the book is on balance critical of this analytical tool and 
sympathetic to the “experience and judgment” which have gotten us into 
the current mess. 

If one is in the habit of referring to the literature, and unless one has 
reprints of all the included articles, this volume would be a handy item 
to have on the five-foot shelf. It ought, however, to take up only the 
one-and-five-eighths inches that it does. 
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The State of the University: Authority and Change. Edited by Carlos E. 
Kruytbosch and Sheldon L. Messinger. Beverly Hills, Calif.: Sage Publi- 
cations, 1970. Pp. 379. $10.00 (cloth); $4.50 (paper). 


Sociological Perspectives in Education: Models for Analysis. By Jack L. 
Nelson and Frank P. Besag. New York: Pitman Publishing Co., 1970. 
Pp. x-++230. $6.50 (cloth); $3.95 (paper). 


David D. Helfant 
University of Chicago and National Opinion Research Center 


The first of these books is a collection of articles which examine the 
American university, emphasizing structural, social, and political variables 
which help to explain the turmoil on college campuses since the Berkeley 
Free Speech Movement in 1964. Seven of the 16 articles in this volume 
revolve around the conflicts at Berkeley; all but one of their authors 
were there in 1964. These seven articles appeared in the May—June 1968 
issue the American Behavioral Scientist while it was edited by Carlos 
Kruytbosch and Sheldon Messinger. They are presented in "slightly re- 
vised form" in this volume. Of the remaining nine articles, six have pre- 
viously appeared in journals or as research reports, and three are new 
contributions prepared for this volume. 

Dealing with such topics as universities as institutions (chap. 1), 
“Administrators and Trustees” (chap. 2), "Professors" (chap. 3), "Stu- 
dents" (chap. 4), “Emergent Groupings” (chap. 5), and topics and pro- 
posals for future research and reform (chap. 6), this volume contains a 
host of generally insightful and well-written articles. Almost without 
exception each article sheds light on one or more problems causing 
campus unrest in American higher education. 

In a particularly interesting article, Platt and Parsons take the view 
that, to typify academic systems, it is necessary to view them as aggrega- 
tions of interrelated parts or subsystems. University types can be specified 
more precisely by establishing for each the purpose and orientation of 
each of its parts, their relationship to each other, and the relationship 
between the whole and the external environment. Platt and Parsons argue 
that if we then order these colleges and universities along a continuum 
from vocational-technical to prestigious, we will be able to note the 
varied internal mechanisms that have manifest functions for the recruit- 
ment and promotion of faculty and for the relative emphasis on tutelage 
and concentrated research. 

David Riesman, in his discussion of the ‘‘Predicaments in the Career 
of the College President" (pp. 73-86), notes that in most high-quality 
universities, the president comes from the faculty of the university he 
heads with the majority coming from the humanities. His predicament 
results from his attempt to improve the reputation of his institution. He 
recruits talented faculty whose very presence, then, places limits on his 
attempts at further innovation. A continuing struggle ensues between 
those individualistic and creative scholars and the president, who is after 
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all the only real administrator in many quality universities and colleges. 

In an article by the editors entitled “Unequal Peers,” Kruytbosch and 
Messinger note that the increasing emphasis on large-scale research, the 
birth and development of such large-scale research bureaus as the Center 
for Research and Development in Higher Education at Berkeley, the 
National Opinion Research Center at Chicago, and the Bureau of Applied 
Social Research at Columbia, to name just a few, has led to the creation 
of new research positions in the universities. The appearance oi any new 
role within a traditional organization creates a degree of anomie until the 
position and its ties to the university suprastructure (in this case) 
crystallize. What is clearly illustrated by this chapter is that the uni- 
versity's administration takes longer to recognize the claims of occupants 
of new roles than the latter find satisfactory. Underlying the strains 
between the researchers and the administrators is the question of whether 
to treat researchers on a par with the professoriate. To this end, tenure, 
promotion, and parking privileges become issues in the dispute. 

While the volume does contain insightful essays on universities and 
unrest, it is essentially a collection and does not offer the reader a holistic 
theoretical approach to the subject. This is unsatisfactory. In spite of the 
editors’ suggestion that readers treat the volume as interpreted “field 
notes," the absence of a theoretical framework which treats what has 
happened in these last seven or eight years in the university may leave 
the reader groping. The editors suggest explicitly that “а more definitive 
interpretation" be left to some historian of the next century. That they 
feel we have time to wait while unrest seethes in the university is nothing 
short of folly. That the editors so freely relinquish to “а historian of the 
next century" the job of developing a theoretical framework for their 
compilation of “field notes" on the sociology of university strain and 
change is simply a case of misdirection. Editors should take more 
responsibility for the integration of compiled articles, lest these volumes 
become mere aggregations of reprints. 

Sociological Perspectives in Education, by Jack L. Nelson and Frank 
P. Besag, is an attempt to explain, rather generally, the functions of 
educational institutions and their consequences for students and society. 
The two stated purposes of the book are “to stimulate interest in the 
study of education from sociological perspectives” and the “refinement of 
analytical methods and data” (p. viii). Yet, it is difficult for me to say 
that the book achieves these goals. An overview of the sociology of educa- 
tion in little more than 200 pages almost precludes a rigorous “refinement 
of analytical methods and data.” 

As an example of an unsuccessful analytical refinement, chapter 5, “The 
School as a Sphere of Influence,” is a treatment of teachers’ unions and 
professionalism that confuses rather than refines some basic theoretical 
concepts. The statement that “teachers’ strikes can be seen not only 
from the perspective of a growing professionalism within the unions them- 
selves” (p. 51) is misleading. If “professional” ideally denotes an en- 
trepreneur with great degrees of discretion in what he does and the 
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community sanction for him to use that discretion, then the very essence 
of unionism is antithetical to the nature of the professions. In fact, such 
*pseudo-unions" as the American Medical Association and the American 
Bar Association exist, in part, to lobby against any attempts by the 
polity to infringe upon the discretion and very spirit of entrepreneurship 
that is at the core of what constitutes the professional. The job security 
and success of a public school teacher resides not in individual achieve- 
ment, as does the professional's, but in his ability to follow school rules 
and to perform prescribed duties. This confusion of authority as a func- 
tion of an institutional role with authority stemming from skill or knowl- 
edge is not unique with this work but can be traced to Weber's failure 
to distinguish between these two different forms of authority (see editor's 
footnote on p. 58 of Talcott Parsons, ed. The Theory of Social and 
Economic Organization [New York: Free Press, 1947]). That this 
volume does not pick up on Parsons's further specification or the mass of 
work that it has generated is unfortunate. 

Another example of an unsuccessful analytical refinement might be the 
treatment of the school as society's agent to socialize students. How the 
educational milieu acts to promote the internalization of social norms is 
not presented clearly enough to describe the student's sociopsychological 
movement from family particularism to societal universalism. Certainly 
the 12 pages of chapter 4, entitled “Administrative Style and the Indi- 
vidual Actor," and chapter 5 neither equal nor refine Durkheim's classic 
work Moral Education (New York: Free Press, 1961), or the work of 
Dreeben, On What Is Learned in School (Reading, Mass.: Addison-Wesley 
Publishing Co., 1968). 

Ап empirical section dealing with social class, caste, education, and 
mobility has two references to a work published in 1968. Yet, there is no 
mention of Blau and Duncan's definitive work on the subject, ТЛе 
American Occupational Structure (New York: John Wiley & Sons, 1967). 

Perhaps the authors were too ambitious in selecting their goals. No 
doubt some students, previously unexposed to the field, will read the work 
and find the subject stimulating enough to warrant further reading. The 
seasoned student of the sociology of education, however, will find the 
work a good deal less enlightening. 


Students as Links between Cultures: A Cross-cultural Survey Based on 
UNESCO Studies. Edited by Ingrid Eide. Oslo: Universitetsforlaget, 
1970. Pp. 243. $10.00. 


International Education and Exchange: A Sociological Analysis. By 
Steven E. Deutsch. Cleveland, Ohio: Press of Case-Western Reserve 
University, 1970. Pp. viii--207. $6.50. 


Robert G. Myers 

University of Chicago 

Two more books have been added to the extensive literature dealing with 
international education and cultural exchange. With varying success, 
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both books draw upon the social sciences to study the involvement of 
diverse participants in the process of educational exchange. Both books 
make muted contributions to the field of study. Although the two clearly 
overlap, they are also very different; I prefer to review them separately. 
Several general impressions will be added at the end. 

Students as Links between Cultures is organized in two parts. Part 1 is 
a sometimes repetitious research review accompanied by standard sug- 
gestions for improving study-abroad programs and for improving research 
dealing with international educational exchange. From the 107 pages, a 
bibliophile may pick up a new reference or two (most references are pre- 
1964). The practitioner will be reminded, appropriately, that foreign stu- 
dents should be considered as students first, then as foreigners—that 
foreign students are extremely varied, regardless of home or host country. 
But I find it hard to see how the editor could justify inclusion of part 1 
when several other reviews exist which are at least as good (see, for 
instance, Barbara Walton, Foreign Student Exchange in Perspective, 
prepared for the Office of External Research, U.S. Department of State, 
Washington, September 1967), and when little is done to tie the research 
reviewed in part 1 to the empirical analysis of part 2. 

Pait 2 of Students, is effusively labeled “UNESCO Studies in the Role 
as Cultural Carriers of Eastern Students Who Received Their University 
Education in Western Countries.” It includes an essay by the editor, 
Ingrid Eide, and three short contributions describing results of the 
individual UNESCO surveys in Iran, Egypt, and India. While providing 
some informational tidbits, the latter add relatively little to what the 
reader can gain by looking carefully at the marginal tabulations laid out, 
by country, in 43 pages of appendix. 

Unfortunately, the three original UNESCO surveys supplying the data 
for part 2 of Students appear to illustrate the tendency for research on 
cross-cultural education to fall short of the usual methodological demands 
of empirical social research. It is difficult to fault the tidy and promising 
“three-by-three” nation research design involving interviews with returned 
(two years or more), employed, male students from Iran, India, and the 
UAR who had studied in one of three countries: the United States, the 
United Kingdom, or Germany. But one feels somewhat uncomfortable, as 
Eide seems to be, with the “supposedly random sample" (p. 111) about 
which we are not given details in the book. 

Eide dips lightly into theories of cultural pluralism and of communica- 
tion in her analysis, but the data with which she must work do not seem 
to have been collected with such frameworks in mind (see p. 123). Al- 
though the data cannot be made to speak easily to her most interesting 
questions, they nevertheless provide a takeoff point for her speculations— 
which deserve attention—about students as cultural carriers. 

The variation in adjustment patterns among the Indians (best "ad- 
justed" abroad and at home, but least “changed”), Iranians, and Egyp- 
tians persists regardless of the host country. And, “neither regular back- 
ground variables nor such social factors as frequency of association with 
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fellow nationals could ‘explain away’ the characteristic differences" (p. 
134). Unfortunately, these variables were not adequately explored in the 
analysis, and the conclusion hardly seems justified. For instance, no 
weight was given to such a straightforward factor as the language ad- 
vantage Indian students have over the Iranians and Egyptians (see table 
2, p. 117). 

Lacking an obvious explanation in terms of individual backgrounds or 
host-country variables, Eide emphasizes differences among the home- 
country settings of the three student populations. She suggests that “cul- 
tural distance" (India is presumably the most distant from the Western 
host nations) and a predisposition toward cultural pluralism linked to 
previous exposure to cultural pluralism at home (India is deemed the 
most pluralistic) account for differential adjustment. In brief, Indians 
are more content than others to retain their own culture while abroad, 
and they are most able to do so because it is most distant from the host 
country culture. Eide seems to be pushing, somewhat artificially I think, 
toward a fundamental point—that cultural pluralism and "cultural co- 
existence" provide a more positive model for our world (and for pro- 
grams of foreign study) than cultural homogeneity and "conformity." 
What is more, intercultural communication does not depend on homo- 
geneity or mutual adjustment, 

Flowing uneasily from the data is Eide's conclusion that: “It seems 
possible for individuals to adopt professional orientations or secondary 
relations-oriented adjustments, without adjusting more generally to a 
culture. These persons could be used for much of the world's intercultural 
communication and contact. They would have a minimum set of shared 
cognitive standards and yet still retain their distinct cultures" (p. 136). 
Later, Eide warns that the above finding does not imply a policy of using 
professionals as cultural carriers: “А plea should also be made for the 
legitimacy of the culturally limited, but professionally useful type of 
contact. That we may observe additional cultural carrying in connection 
with such contacts should not make us develop norms prescribing cul- 
tural carrying in all situations involving contact between individuals who 
happen to belong to different nations or cultures" (pp. 192-93). 

In International Education and Exchange, Steven Deutsch surveys 
“the full range of constituencies involved in programs of international 
education and exchange" (p. vii) in a major metropolitan area of the 
United States—Cleveland. One chapter is devoted to each of five con- 
stituencies: (1) American college and university students, (2) faculty 
members, (3) administrators and (4) foreign students in five institutions 
of higher education, and (5) families hosting foreign students or other- 
wise participating in community programs of international education in 
Cleveland. The book also includes three background chapters (to put the 
empirical work in context and to describe the surveys) and a concluding 
chapter. 

The sample surveys providing the data base for Deutsch's book were 
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carried out and analyzed (and are presented) in a technically proficient 
manner. Deutsch also includes a research review, but unlike the UNESCO 
review, his is tied closely to his own work and spreads throughout the 
book. The review is not emphasized but it is reasonably thorough. Liberal 
footnoting may disturb some readers but is, I feel, a positive feature. 

Few surprises emerge from Deutsch's long and excellent chapter based 
on his survey of foreign students. He sorts out expected variations in 
students’ attitudes and modes of behavior as they relate to country of 
origin, field, age, information, and English ability. Sampling his results, 
we find that the foreign students in his samples appear to have relatively 
few academic difficulties (which may appear surprising to some readers 
but is borne out by other surveys); that cross-cultural relationships are 
found to develop more from living arrangements and organizational pro- 
grams than from the classroom; that racial and cultural discrimination 
influence students negatively; and that approximately one-fifth of the 
students will probably stay permanently in the United States. 

From his interviews with “community hosts” Deutsch cautiously sug- 
gests that the highly select individuals (generally high SES and some 
international experience) seem to undergo a positive attitude change to- 
ward the country of the foreign students they come to know. But, "the 
findings from this study are not sufficient to support confident conclu- 
sions about the relationships between knowledge acquisition and atti- 
tudinal change" (p. 106). 

American students, faculty, and administrators all appear to be inter- 
nationally-minded but differ in their perceptions of the role universities 
Should play in international education and exchange. Converting interest 
into coordinated programs is, however, a difficult matter. In a day of 
tight budgets and increasing isolationism, in an area which is not asso- 
ciated with any one discipline and which does not have a well-organized 
constituency to facilitate lobbying for funds either on campus or in Con- 
gress, Deutsch's conclusion that planning and coordination are needed if 
international education is to thrive may be an understatement. 

Although his subtitle is А Sociological Analysis and although Deutsch 
does draw upon sociological theory to interpret his survey data, the study 
lacks a theoretical framework. The "context" developed in chapters 1—3 
has the flavor of a belated attempt to make academically respectable a 
study that was “planned with the objective of presenting a research 
panorama of the various components or groups participating in the inter- 
national aspects of higher education" (p. 178). In his “sociological 
analysis,” Deutsch devotes a full chapter to "International Education 
and Economic Development”; a chapter raising questions about human 
resource development, brain drain, and institution building. In his dis- 
cussion of “economic” questions, Deutsch pulls together a variety of 
sources but remains at a superficial level. The discussion seems to take 
him away from his sociological.emphasis while failing to provide a theo- 
retical or analytical framework for his subsequent analysis. 

Several random impressions lingered after reading the two volumes. 
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1. Exposure to, not immersion in, a foreign culture appears to be a 
more appropriate orientation for students who plan to study abroad. 

2. The two books, as do others in the field, emphasize foreign student 
interaction with host country nationals while abroad. But a fascinating 
piece of research could be done inquiring into the role that is played by 
foreign student communities already abroad in affecting the attitudes and 
facilitating the adjustment of “recent arrivals.” Are the influences very 
different from those found with other, more permanent, immigration? 
What happens as foreign students interact with other foreign students 
while abroad may be more important than the interaction of foreign stu- 
dents with host country nationals which most research has taken for its 
focus. Students can acquire (or lose) a sense of nationalism abroad; 
whether or not they do so may depend as much upon the particular home 
country nationals with whom they associate as it does upon the aware- 
ness of one's own culture acquired by contact with host nationals. The 
intensity and type of interaction with nationals while abroad can provide 
support for brain drain proclivities or can lessen it. It can lead to de- 
veloping political contacts that will be useful upon return home. 

3. Research on international education is usually better if done from 
"outside" (as with Deutsch) than from "inside" (as with UNESCO). 

4. There cannot be а theory of international education. Researchers 
should not be trapped into looking for such a theory. Furthermore, there 
is probably no such thing as, for instance, a separate social-psychological 
theory of international education. 

5. Still, international education remains a fertile area for inquiry by 
social scientists who wish to undertake positive (not normative) research 
treating the phenomenon as a particular example of migration, or com- 
munication, or another form of more general behavior. 

6. In-depth case studies of foreign student groups which are closely 
tied to a theoretical framework derived from an established discipline: 
wil probably yield insightful research results. The story will be better 
told through a gradual accumulation of such studies than by global and 
superficial research undertakings. 


Myth and Law among the Indo-Europeans. Edited by Jaan Puhvel. UCLA 
Center for the Study of Comparative Folklore and Mythology Publica- 
tions, no. 1. Berkeley: University of California Press, 1970. Pp. x+276. 
$10.00. 


David Evans 

California State College, Fullerton 

This book is a collection of 14 papers by 12 contributors originally read 
at a 1967 symposium on comparative Indo-European mythology held at 
UCLA, the American center of academic interest in this rather esoteric 
and highly specialized field. Although there is a growing interest in this 


field in America, there are still few active workers in it, most of whom : 
are represented in this volume along with the Belgian Jacques Duchesne- 
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Guillemin. All but two are presently at UCLA or are products of that 
institution, 

The comparative study of Indo-European mythology fell into disfavor 
in the early years of this century with the passing of the naturist schools 
of Max Müller and Adelbert Kuhn, but was resuscitated after some years 
and placed on a new theoretical foundation by the French scholar, 
Georges Dumézil, who has published well over 100 books and articles on 
the subject since 1924. The articles in this volume are almost all by 
followers of Dumézil, so that the prospective reader would be well ad- 
vised to familiarize himself with Dumézil's theories. His most succinct 
statement is L’idéologie tripartie des Indo-européens (Brussels, Collec- 
tion Latomus 31, 1958). C. Scott Littleton has published a review of his 
theories and their criticisms, The New Comparative Mythology: An An- 
thropological Assessment of the Theories of Georges Dumézil (Berkeley: 
University of California Press, 1966). 

Briefly, Dumézil believes that the peoples who inherited Indo-European 
languages from a common original proto-Indo-European also inherited 
an ideology which has manifested itself in many of their cultural insti- 
tutions, particularly social structure, religion, and myth, but also in such 
areas as law, medicine, and architecture. This ideology consists of three 
“functions”: (1) sovereignty, both religious and juridical; (2) physical 
prowess and warfare, and (3) fertility, sustenance, and wealth. Generally 
working with the most archaic documents in the various languages, such 
as the Rig Veda for India and the Eddas for Scandinavia, Dumézil has 
amassed impressive evidence to support his thesis, finding numerous tri- 
partitions such as the three social classes of ancient India and their 
corresponding divine hierarchy. His work classifies him as a pioneer 
structuralist and if for no other reason deserves to be better known. But 
it is also important that he has taken an interdisciplinary approach, and 
while dealing mainly with languages and literatures, his ultimate concern 
is a reconstruction of proto-Indo-European culture and a tracing of its 
developments in the different Indo-European branches over the past 
5,000 or so years. Today, of course, this tripartite ideology has been 
largely buried under the successive overlays of Mediterranean, Greco- 
Roman, Judaeo-Christian, and modern scientific thought. Thus Dumézil 
has dealt mainly with ancient pre-Christian documents, yet he and some 
of his followers have occasionally pointed out relatively modern examples 
of tripartitions, some even claiming to find the ideology expressed in the 
Christian Trinity or the three branches of the American government. 
This ideology, then, may be still with us, influencing our structuring of 
reality. 

This introduction on Dumézil has been given simply because most of 
the contributors to the volume under review are followers of his. If the 
reader agrees with Dumézil’s thesis, he will find this to be a useful work. 
I am such a reader. 3 

Most of the authors are content to tread fairly familiar ground, review- 
ing and piecing together the often scattered literature and scholarship, 
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and as editor Puhvel puts it, “adding a straw to Dumézil's trifunctional 
stack" (p. 167). Perhaps the most significant of these "straws" is Robert 
Fisher's discovery of a trifunctional hierarchy in the pagan Prussian 
pantheon, although his attempts to deal with Slavic material are less con- 
vincing. Noteworthy also are Donald Ward's articles on threefold human 
sacrifice and the divine twins, particularly for his daring use of relatively 
recent evidence from the folklore and customs of Christian European 
peasants, Two articles deal with ancient Greek material, an area which 
Dumézil has for the most part avoided because of its heavy Minoan and 
Near Eastern overlay. Udo Strutynski's attempt to demonstrate a tri- 
functional structuring of the characters in Aeschylus's Eumenides must 
remain in the realm of plausibility, since the playwright nowhere groups 
the characters in any kind of canonical tripartite structure. Scott Little- 
ton's structuring of the йад on Dumézilian lines is less convincing since 
he fails to notice that each of the Achaean heroes is a sovereign in his 
own right who has led an army to Troy. Also the hypothetical third func- 
tion group (the Trojans) is not incorporated into the structure in the 
end but rather is annihilated. 

Other articles are less related to Dumézil's approach. Littleton has 
made a good attempt to unravel the Indo-European and Near Eastern 
elements in the “kingship in heaven" theme of ancient myth, concluding 
that it is for the most part Near Eastern in origin. James Sauvé has 
offered a new look at Indo-European divine self-sacrifice which would 
seem to have implications for the study of Christian traditions. Calvert 
Watkins gives a rather elaborate treatment to the meager evidence for a 
distinction between the language of gods and the language of men among 
Indo-European peoples. Kees Bolle presents a good discussion of the 
mythological approach of Euhemerus and later “Euhemerists,” while 
Stephen Schwartz criticizes previous approaches to the study of Germanic 
law and proposes an attempt to reconstruct proto-Germanic law, using a 
computer to compare legal systems. 

Such a varying assortment of papers would have benefited from a 
longer preface (we are given only a page and a half) attempting to tie 
them together and relate their new discoveries, even if some are still 
conjectural, to Dumézil's framework. Yet such a lack is made up for by 
an invaluable 22-page bibliography of all the writings by Dumézil and 
others which use or relate to modern methods for the study of compara- 
tive Indo-European mythology. 


Human Sexual Behavior: Variations in the Ethnographic Spectrum. 
Edited by Donald S. Marshall and Robert C. Suggs. New York: Basic 
Books, 1971. Pp. xviii-|-302. $10.00. 
George W. Goethals 

Harvard University А 
The intent of this volume is to provide for the reader “anthropological 
descriptions of sexual behavior and attitudes in a series of societies which 
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run the gamut of sexuality from extreme social inhibition to extreme per- 
missiveness" (p. xiv). In addition to that, it attempts, in an epilogue 
and two appendixes, to discuss some general problems about research in 
sexual behavior and to summarize the implications of the six cultures 
which have been presented. ' 

This collection is sponsored by the Institute for Sex Research, Indiana 
University, and is one of a series of monographs entitled “Studies in Sex 
and Society.” This particular collection includes studies of an Irish com- 
munity by John C. Messenger, of Cayapa personality and sexual behav- 
ior by Milton Altschuler, of the Turu by Harold K. Schneider, of aspects 
of sexual behavior of the Bala of Africa by Alan P. Merriam; a chapter 
by Donald S. Marshall on the Mangaia of the South Pacific; and an in- 
teresting review by Lee Rainwater of marital sexuality in four cultures 
of poverty. 

In addition to these straightforward anthropological-sociological treat- 
ments of field data, Robert C. Suggs has offered an extremely interesting 
essay on the Marquesas, which is a rebuttal of the earlier data of Ralph 
Linton; and Paul H. Gebhard has summarized, from the point of view 
of the institute, some of the overall issues in studying human sexual be- 
havior. Finally, the senior editors, Marshall and Suggs, have written on 
perspectives which must be employed, as they see it, in any fieldwork on 
human sexual behavior. | 

By listing the varied contents of this volume, I have tried to suggest 
that it has something for everyone. It is an extremely useful book, even 
though any collection of this nature will suffer from a degree of uneven- 
ness. This unevenness is further increased by the fact that these essays 
were written at different times, and only one of them—Merriam’s superb 
piece of scholarship on the Bala—was specifically written for this vol- 
ume. Another factor which confronts the reader is that in most cases the 
study of sexual behavior was secondary to the main task of the ethnog- 
rapher. The authors are quite candid about this so the reader is given 
a fair warning. For example, Messenger is studying folklore and myth 
on à small island he calls Inis Beag. Schneider's fascinating analysis of 
mbuyu among the Turu came about while the author was studying Turu 
economic behavior. He only discovered the phenomenon of mbuyu by 
accident. It was а happy accident because Schneider's perceptive picture 
of the patterning of romantic love in an African society is a first-rate 
contribution to the literature. Altschuler, in turn, while primarily inter- 
ested in law and government, writes clearly and succinctly about the 
patternings of interpersonal'relationships, including sexual, among the 
Cayapa. Rainwater, of course, is dealing directly with the phenomenon 
of marital sexuality in four cultures of poverty including the United 
States, Mexico, Puerto Rico, and England. Like Rainwater, Marshall is 
addressing sexual behavior уна sexual behavior as the point of departure 
for his work. This, too, is an extremely fine piece of work worth reading 
and reflecting upon. 

The editors have succeeded, indeed, in putting before the reader a 
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range and diversity of human sexual experience. I am sure they would 
be the first to agree that in this complex area six other cultures would 
present a different kind of range and a different kind of diversity. It is 
this inescapable factor in the study of human sexual behavior which Y 
feel is the only weakness in the volume. Whether this is in the nature 
of the subject or the strategies of the editors is, of course, open to debate. 
What is not open to debate in my opinion is that any attempt to go from 
the problems of variation to the normative and then to the general in 
this particular area is always fraught with great difficulty. The authors 
do make some extremely important points about how the same behavior 
may .be extremely gratifying in one society, yet extremely frustrating and 
construed as hostile in another. That sexual behavior does not lend itself 
to easy translation from one society to another is also considered. They 
aptly point out that this translation implies not merely the issue of 
sexual behavior, but the repatterning of a total culture. But it seems, 
from time to time, that the authors are, on one hand, talking about the 
inevitability of variation and accepting it and on the other are trying to 
make unsound generalizations. 

Yet, this book deserves to be read and read carefully. I think its most 
important contribution is, as I have suggested, that it places before the 
reader a range of materials dealing with the intricate patterning of this 
most powerful of human behaviors and leaves the reader with a fund of 
questions which are applicable to his own work and future research. 
Whether this book marks, beyond that, any basic contribution, method- 
ological or theoretical, that takes us much beyond the thinking that C. S. 
Ford and Frank Beach did in the 1950s I think is dubious. 

But there is a freshness and an enthusiasm that the authors commu- 
nicate which more than outweighs what seems, from time to time, to be 
a lack of theoretical sophistication. 


Family Interaction. By Ralph H. Turner. New York: John wee & 
Sons, 1970. Pp. ix-|-505. $10.95. 


Robert O. Blood, Jr. 


Pendle Hill 

This text emphasizes the social-psychological aspects of the contempo- 
rary American family. It is limited to microsociological concerns such as 
roles, bonds, and group processes. In discussing interaction within the 
family, Turner concentrates on interaction between two persons rather 
than on the family as a whole. He thus carries his analysis down to the 
smallest-scale level. Conversely, little attention is given to macrosocio- 
logical phenomena. Even the concluding section on the relationship 
between the family and such larger units ag kin networks and the strati- 
fication system is significantly titled “The Family i» the Community” 
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(my italics), designating the society as an arena within which the family 
functions rather than as an independent variable which shapes the family. 
For Turner, the chief actors are individuals who relate to one another 
within the context of the family and on whom the larger society im- 
pinges largely as a standardizing force. We are able to understand indi- 
vidual actions and reactions, motives, and mental images remarkably 
well, but macrosociological issues are firmly excluded. 

Within these narrow bounds, Turner writes extraordinarily well. Key 
concepts such as bonding or socialization are thoroughly introduced and 
systematically utilized throughout the book. 

Turner is primarily a theorist, more interested in conceptual elabo- 
ration than in empirical testing. He synthesizes the theories of such 
writers as Talcott Parsons, R. F. Bales, and Willard Waller, while giving 
relatively little attention to research data. Where data are used at all, 
they are often drawn from groups other than families, reflecting Turner’s 
concern to bring a social psychologist's understanding of small groups 
and interpersonal interaction to bear on families as one type of micro- 
social organization. Drawing inferences from social theory and from non- 
family data produces suggestive hypotheses about family phenomena and 
brilliant flashes of insight to guide future family researchers. 

The author explores even-handedly the many possible interpretations 
of particular phenomena. This has the virtue of stretching the reader's 
imagination, but creates a sense of inconclusiveness. Unlike prescriptive 
texts which focus on how to be happily married, Turner’s is as much 
concerned with the failures, obstacles, and resistances to family function- 
ing as with the successes. The product is a sophisticated essay, written 
by a wise and perceptive observer, which selects a few facets of family 
life and explores them subtly and judiciously. 

In some ways, his essay will be too sophisticated for the average un- 
dergraduate. “Еро” and “alter” in love and “agent” and “socializee” in 
socialization are abstract terms which might more felicitously have been 
replaced by concrete terms (e.g., by "parent" and "child" in the latter 
instance). On those rare occasions when he presents tabular data, Turner 
sometimes assumes an unlikely level of statistical sophistication. I had 
to struggle to understand that a table on “Empathic Ability of Men and 
Women" actually portrayed scores on /ack of empathy, so that lower 
scores meant higher empathy (p. 190), and I still do not understand 
how data from Bales and Slater provide “rather clear" evidence of role 
specialization within small groups (p. 194). 

On the other hand, in some senses Turner is not sophisticated enough. 
He fails to recognize that some practices which he discusses in the pres- 
ent tense have fallen into disuse (e.g., Waller’s “rating” derives from the 
1930s but is treated as a contemporary “adolescent term” on p. 67). 
Second, Turner is sometimes unnecessarily vague, failing to utilize rele- 
vant research data even after acknowledging its existence in a footnote 
(e.g., resources for marital power on p. 124). Third, his interest in social 
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psychological theory leads him to write some chapters (notably his sec- 
ond chapter on “Sex Roles") which have so little to do with the family 
that they make the book diffuse. With this exception, however, Turner 
is at his best writing about sex and age statuses in the structure of the 
family (part 4). 

My most serious criticism results from Turner’s tendency to descrip- 
tion rather than analysis. The book is replete with catalogs of particular 
facets of family life, such as “some frequent kinds of family coalitions” 
(p. 131) or a list of tactics which may be employed in family conflict 
(p. 145). Turner even seems to prefer cataloging to making cause-and- 
effect predictions. This stems at least partly from his preference ior fo- 
cusing on the family as an "individual unit" rather than on “апу popu- 
lation of units" (p. 5). To focus on individual families cannot produce 
a sociology of the family as a set of empirically tested propositions about 
the interrelationships between independent and dependent variables. 
Lacking this concern, the book leaves me impressed with Turner’s in- 
tellectual brilliance but disappointed that I have not been given a more 
powerful tool for predicting the shape which the family will take under 
specified social conditions. 


Sociology of Medicine. By Rodney M. Coe. New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., 1970. Pp. ix+388. $9.95. 


judith T. Shuval 
The Hebrew University, Jerusalem 


The convergence of social science and medicine has resulted in two rather 
different streams of thought and research in the joint field that has 
emerged. One, focusing on medicine, seeks answers in the social sciences 
to further understanding of problems of health, disease, medical practice, 
and delivery of medical care. The other, medical sociology, uses the 
medical context to point up theoretical problems of interest to the social 
scientist. The former are generally the major concern of sociologists who 
work in the contexts of medical schools or other health-oriented organiza- 
tions, while the latter are of interest to sociologists whose major concern 
is sociology per se. 

This book represents a welcome contribution to classroom texts in 
medical sociology. In contrast to volumes which are oriented to health 
personnel or to students of the health professions, this book is frankly 
directed to the sociology student. It is therefore not concerned primarily 
with demonstrating the relevance or usefulness of social science to prac- 
titioners in the field of health, but rather with providing a perspective on 
medicine as a social system. It assumes a basic knowledge of sociological 
concepts and terminology and uses them freely in the text. Such an 
orientation suggests that the book will be most useful as a text in under- 
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graduate courses in medical sociology, although others also will find it 
of interest. 

The book is divided into four parts. The first deals with “Disease and 
the Sick Person" and includes chapters on measuring disease in human 
groups, characteristics of disease, and the response to illness. The second 
part concerns “Health Practices and Practitioners" and includes ethno- 
graphic material from nonliterate societies as well as a. historical discussion 
of the development 'of modern medicine. A major section of the book 
focuses on the hospital as a social institution: three chapters are devoted 
to this topic. Finally, there is a section on the “Cost and Organization of 
Health Services" which includes chapters on the web of medical organi- 
zation and on the cost and financing of medical care. 

The book is readable and provides a well-chosen survey of important 
research findings. There is a brief list of selected readings at the end of 
each chapter, but more ample references are provided in footnotes 
throughout the volume. 

Two major omissions strike the reader. The writer's decision to omit a 
fundamental discussion of mental illness and its social implications is, in 
my opinion, an unfortunate one. The field of social psychiatry is especially 
rich and fruitful in its implications for sociological analysis. By its very 
nature it serves to highlight many of the sociological issues in medicine. 
The extensive research and literature in this field suggest that the book 
probably would have benefited by an inclusion of this area. 

Another omission that seems unfortunate is a discussion of nursing and 
its implications for medicine. Although an entire chapter deals with 
“Other Practitioners of the Healing Arts," it is devoted entirely to oste- 
opathy, chiropractice, and quacks. Without minimizing the interest in 
these practitioners, it would seem that the physician's legitimate and in- 
creasingly critical partner in practice, the professional nurse, should cer- 
tainly be considered in the framework of such a general text. Neither is 
she discussed elsewhere in the book in terms of her social role and 
changes in her professional status. Furthermore, there is a growing socio- 
logical literature in this field, which would certainly seem to justify its 
inclusion. 

One final reservation. The non-American reader will be struck by a 
certain parochial tone in this volume. While it is true thet a heavy pro- 
portion of the research in medical sociology has been based in the United 
States, this does not justify the almost exclusive reliance оп American 
sources and examples. In fact, the only non-American case of medical 
care cited is the British National Health Service, to which a total of five 
pages are devoted at the very end of the book. Data cited in tables are 
likewise drawn largely from the United States. Surely the international 
scene as well as the medical care literature justifies a somewhat broader 
perspective in a volume of this sort. 

But despite these limitations, this text will undoubtedly prove to be 
very useful to students and instructors in the field of medical sociology. 
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The Social Scientist in American Industry: Self-Perception of Role, Mo- 
tivation, and Career. By Matthew Radom. New Brunswick, N.J.: Rutgers 
University Press, 1970. Pp. xi-I-210. $7.50. 


Simon Marcson 


Rutgers University 


Social scientists have engaged in the study of many occupational types 
but have paid little attention to themselves as occupational types. Re- 
cent interest in the study of the physical scientists, however, has en- 
couraged social scientists to pay more attention to themselves. The Social 
Scientist in American Industry is one result. The author's concern with 
the social scientist is largely occupational; he has asked the following 
questions. How do social scientists see their world of work? Do they 
tend to turn to industry for higher salaries? Does he feel stifled by in- 
dustry in his work and function less creatively? Does he feel the same 
or differently about work, colleagues, and management than do physical 
scientists? Does the social scientist have the same attitude toward col- 
league authority as the physical scientist? 

Professor Radom obtained answers through a questionnaire sent to a 
sample of social scientists taken from professional association lists. Two- 
thirds of the sample agreed to be interviewed, giving the author a total 
of 231 completed questionnaires and thus providing him with 1196 of 
the social scientists employed in industry, and a little over 5% of the 
social science Ph.D.'s employed full time in industry at the time of the 
study. The 231 were distributed among the fields of economics, psy- 
chology, sociology, and statistics—the largest number in economics and 
psychology. | | 

The study finds that social scientists often work in “research and other 
activities" unrelated to the fields in which they received their doctoral 
training. Two-thirds or more of the respondents felt that the work in in- 
dustry offered them “attractions for a fruitful career." Three-quarters 
“felt they had considerable autonomy”; were in important staff positions 
in their organizations; were not greatly concerned about the opinions of: 
colleagues other than in their own companies; and for the most part, 
disliked organizational rules and administrative requirements. Social sci- 
entists in industry find little, if any, pressure to publish and, as a matter 
of fact, they report that most companies are reluctant to have such re- 
ports published. At the same time, Radom finds that there is pressure on 
company social scientists to produce quickly, creating dissatisfaction 
among them; others, he reports, are dissatisfied with the lack of chal- 
lenge in their work and the resistance to new ideas by superiors and 
others. On the other hand, the author reports that most social scientists 
in industry are satisfied with their work and for the opportunity to do 
original research. Two-thirds of the respondents expect to stay on in in- 
dustrial work. The social scientists who leave industry go mainly to 
universities; they leave because they experience limitations on their 
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autonomy and feel they are not making much of a contribution to basic 
knowledge and have little professional involvement in their work. 

Those in the sample were chiefly in what the author categorizes as 
"top management," were well paid, and mostly worked at corporate 
headquarters. The author does not describe their “work” or "research," 
but in my study of social science research in U.S. industry, for the Na- 
tional Science Foundation in 1963, I found the largest number of research 
projects were in personnel selection, attitude studies, and management 
development (52% of the research projects in the 28 companies in my 
study). The second largest number of social science research projects 
were in economics and were involved in general purpose statistics, esti- 
mates of economic trends, and the publication dissemination of economic 
and business information (1496 of the research projects in the same 
number of companies). Since I supplied Professor Radom with my list 
of companies, there may be some relationship between the type of re- 
search conducted by the companies in my study and in his study. In any 
case, it would seem that what passes for social science research in indus-- 
try is often quite different from how it is defined in the university. It is 
this particular characteristic which makes it difficult to compare the 
findings about social scientists in this study with those in universities, 
or with the findings on physical scientists in research either in univer- 
sities, government, or industrial laboratories. Radom does compare his 
finding with a study on physical scientists. He takes the D. C. Pelz and 
F. M. Andrews Scientists in Organizations study which is largely based 
on engineers and some development scientists. He finds some similarities 
between his and the Pelz results and also finds that these in turn differ 
from other studies on physical scientists. Of course! Both his and the 
Pelz studies survey engineering and applied types of scientists. Neither 
author seems to comprehend the nature and composition of their samples 
or the consequences of sampling procedures for their findings; nor do 
they realize that both are devoid of any theoretical framework, which 
results in a confusion of interpretation. For instance, Radom reports that 
social scientists are unconcerned with opinions of their colleagues outside 
their organization and concludes that this is evidence of the rejection of 
my concept of “colleague authority” and of Gouldner's ‘“cosmopolitans 
and locals" concepts. However, both Radom and Pelz are obviously un- 
aware that their samples consist chiefly of applied social scientists and 
physical scientists and that, as a matter of fact, their findings support 
rather than reject what Gouldner and I have to say about “colleague 
authority” and the differences between '"cosmopolitans and locals.” The 
distinction Gouldner and I have made is also supported in the findings 
of the recent study by К. К. Ritti, The Engineer in the Industrial Cor- 
poration (1971). 

While I have dwelt on some of the methodological limitations of this 
work, it is important, at the same time, to point out that Radom, al- 
though not a member of any of the disciplines he defines as constituting 
“social science,” has broken through the curtain of silence on social scien- 
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tists and provided us with a first engaging book on the social scientist. 
It is my hope that both he and others will now continue to push further 
back this curtain of silence. 


The Time Game: Two Views of a Prison. By Anthony J. Manocchio and 
Jimmy Dunn. Beverly Hills, Calif.: Sage Publications, 1970. Pp. 267. 
$8.95. 


Inside: Prison American Style. Edited by Robert Minton, Jr.. New York: 
Random House, 1971. Pp. xvii-|-325. $7.95. 


Sentencing in a Rational Society. By Nigel Walker. New York: Basic 
Books, 1971. Pp. xii-+239. $6.95. 


David F. Greenberg 
Commitiee for the Study of Incarceration 


In a remarkably prophetic passage, W. E. B. DuBois described, many 
years ago, the difficulty of communicating across racial barriers: 


It is difficult to let others see the full psychological meaning of caste segre- 
gation. It is as though one, looking out from a dark cave in a side of an 
impending mountain, sees the world passing and speaks to it; speaks 
courteously and persuasively showing them how these entombed souls are 
hindered in their natural movement, expression, and development; and 
how their loosening from prison would be a matter not simply of courtesy, 
sympathy and help to them, but aid to all the world. One talks on evenly 
and logically in this way but notices that the passing throng does not even 
turn its head, or if it does, glances curiously and walks on. It gradually 
penetrates the minds of the prisoners that the people passing do not hear; 
that some thick sheet of invisible but horribly tangible plate glass is be- 
tween them and the world. They get excited; they talk louder; they 
gesticulate. Some of the passing world stops in curiosity; these gesticula- 
tions seem so pointless; they laugh and pass on. They still either do not 
hear at all, or hear but dimly, and even what they hear, they do not under- 
stand. Then the people within may become hysterical. They may scream 
and hurl themselves against the barriers, hardly realizing in their bewilder- 
ment that they are screaming in a vacuum unheard and that their antics 
may actually seem funny to those outside looking in. They may even, here 
and there, break through in blood and disfigurement and find themselves 
faced by a horrified, implacable, and quite overwhelming mob of people 
frightened for their own very existence. [Dusk of Dawn (New Vork: 
Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1940), p. 130] 


DuBois could as easily have been describing the diffüculty that today's 
actual, not metaphorical, prisoners face in communicating their experiences 
to others and the hysterical response they meet from a terrified public 
when they act so as to dramatize their plight. The barrier which prevents 
ordinary citizens from understanding what prisoners experience is only one 
of the several communication gaps complicating any serious discussion of 
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penal policy. In one way or another, each of the books under review 
involves such a gap. 

By far the most exciting of these is Tke Time Game: Two Views of a 
Prison by Jimmy Dunn, exprisoner, and his caseworker, Anthony J. 
Manocchio, with an introduction and postscript by Lamar T. Empey. The 
main body of the text consists of parallel accounts by the two men of a 
number of events which occurred during Dunn's incarceration in a Cali- 
fornia prison. 

The inability of each to enter the mental world of the other is remark- 
able. When Manocchio breaks the news that Dunn's wife is divorcing him, 
Manocchio asks, sympathetically, such questions as, “Did you plan to 
have any children?" Actually, Dunn's relationship with his wife was that 
of pimp-prostitute, their marriage one of convenience, and his only reaction 
is anger that she will no longer be sending bim money for the commissary. 

Dunn has a record a yard long, mostly for minor offenses; he's done 
time before and wil again. The penitentiary is the milieu in which he 
functions best; thus the threat of incarceration has little deterrent value 
for him. His contributions to the book provide fascinating glimpses of a 
convict's mind. He has nothing but contempt for the straight world and 
unrelenting hostility to those who run its prisons: "I want nothing from 
the state that they want to give me. All I want is the opportunity to hate 
them and to destroy everything they stand for and everyone who gets in 
my way" (p. 53). Unfortunately he doesn't really want to destroy them; 
he wants to con them, and this the system can easily survive. Upon re- 
lease he does not translate his bostility into political opposition to the 
government which imprisoned him needlessly; in fact, to everyone's sur- 
prise, he makes a heroic attempt to go straight but eventually relapses 
into drug use. 

Background to this book is the failure of California's massive attempt 
to create a rehabilitative prison system by instituting large-scale programs 
in vocational training, education, and psychological counseling. Controlled 
experiments have now demonstrated that the programs are not having 
significant effect on behavior after release. They are not reducing re- 
cidivism and, despite the highest per capita incarceration rate in the 
country, are not reducing the crime rate either. 

Twenty years ago California convicts welcomed the decision to convert 
a punitive prison system into a treatment system because they thought 
they would receive real help. For a variety of reasons the combination of 
treatment and punishment proved to be unworkable and has left inmates 
highly resentful of the hypocrisy of a system which punishes them, offers 
no real help, and does so constantly repeating, “It’s for your own good." 

The treatment staff also realizes that its programs are failures and in 
many cases are being co-opted by the custodians. Speaking of the warden, 
Manocchio says, “His major interest is in running a trouble-free, smooth 
institution, one that doesn't get into the newspapers because of riots. I 
think this is why they brought me and a few others here and started 
having daily therapy group meetings. The prison can then call itseli a 
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‘therapeutic community. The method as it is used in prison, though, is 
mostly to control the inmates. . . . The staff discovered it could run a 
smoother institution and in the process convinced itself that there was 
some benefit for the inmate" (p. 48). Ironically, this assessment is sub- 
stantiated later in the book when the group counseling session is used 
by Manocchio to try to identify the perpetrator of an assault on an inmate, 
so that the administration can punish him. Facing up to the fact that the 
ambiguity of his position would be too threatening, Manocchio looks for 
new treatment gimmicks and engages in petty rivalries with other staff 
over rival treatment methods. 

Manocchio is an idealist; he came to the prison because he wanted to 
help convicts, and he even works overtime to do so. This mystifies Dunn. 
Not only is he unable to understand why anyone would want to spend 
time in a prison voluntarily, but he, like the other convicts, resents the 
coerced intrusion into his privacy that the counselor represents. They 
wouldn't mind if he helped them with a job change or a parole board 
appearance or brought heroin into the institution, but otherwise they'd 
much prefer he left them alone. In fact, Manocchio is no better able to 
understand himself than Dunn is. Why does Manocchio want so badly to 
understand the inmates and to help those who don't want it? In fact, his 
concept of “help” is a bit strange, though probably shared by most treat- 
ment-oriented personnel. Instead of defining help as the assistance prison- 
ers themselves want, he defines it in his own terms to include changing the 
behavior of the convicts to fit his own conception of normalcy. It seems 
clear, though, that the cultural differences between Manocchio and the 
prisoners are too great for him to surmount, especially when these are 
exacerbated by their different statuses in the prison social system. 

With goals as ambitious as Manocchio's, we are not surprised to see him 
exhibit streaks of authoritarianism. Worried that the prisons have become 
too comfortable, he wonders about taking away commissary privileges or 
turning visiting into a giant group counseling session with staff, inmates 
and visitors. He even wants to group counsel the staff! This authoritarian 
propensity is at the heart of many rehabilitation programs. Instead of 
proferring help on a take-it-or-leave-it basis, the reformers have tried to 
force their idea of help on unwilling inmates. This coercion is backed up 
by the parole board: prisoners have to participate in the programs at 
least in a token way in order to obtain release under indeterminate sen- 
tencing laws. Even if the programs were any good, their therapeutic effect 
would be subverted, since prisoner participation will obviously be moti- 
vated by the desire to manipulate the release process rather than from 
any sincere desire for change. 

Empey's introduction discusses the text in terms of standard interests 
of penology: how the prisoner fits into schemes for classifying inmates, 
the nature of the interaction between a staff and prisoner, the conflict 
between staff members. There is certainly gn abundance of material for 
such a discussion. Yet Empey's remark that the prison is a caste system 
makes us realize that these standard topics of penology reflect primarily 
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the interests of those who manage the prison, not those who are managed. 
'There is much research published about how to control inmates and in- 
fluence their behavior but little or none on how to manipulate prison staff 
or modify their behavior, or what motivates them to suffocate inmates 
with their kindness or brutalize them with their anger. The raw material 
in The Time Game presents us forcefully with some of these questions 
and makes us realize how one-sided supposedly neutral, value-free social 
science has been. 

The narrations have clearly undergone considerable editing before 
publication, and if one were to raise any criticism of the volume, one might 
cite its failure to include unedited samples of the two men's writings for 
purposes of comparison with the final product. 

The Time Game is about one communication gap—that between an 
inmate and his counselor; Inside: Prison American Style, edited by Robert 
J. Minton, Jr., is an attempt to break through the communication gap 
between prisoners and the public by exposing the latter to the writings of 
a number of prisoners and exprisoners from the California system. The 
first half of the book is made up of prose and poetry on various aspects 
of prison life—the physical conditions, the social system, racism, sex, 
treatment, parole; the second half is an extraordinary indictment of the 
California system prepared by inmates at San Quentin for presentation to 
members of the state legislature. It is one of the most perceptive analyses 
of what treatment in the penal context means to inmates ever written. 

The accounts of the deplorable physical conditions and spiritual desola- 
tion contain few surprises; there must be few prison systems for which 
comparable statements could not be made. Far more horrifying is the 
nightmare that treatment represents to the inmates. It is not just that 
the treatments don't work or that psychiatrists want to control the prison- 
ers. The problem from the convict’s point of view is that treatment 
justifies a number of practices which are very much contrary to inmates’ 
interests. 

The basic supposition of the treatment philosophy is that the convicted 
person is defective in some way. To prevent him from returning to crime, 
this defect must be cured by those with the expertise to do so, much as 
physical illness is cured by medical practitioners. Just as no one can 
predict precisely how much time will be needed for a person with a 
physical illness to recover, no one knows exactly how long it will take to 
"cure" the defect in the convict's personality. Consequently the treatment 
philosophy demands sentences of indeterminate length, rather than for a 
fixed period like five years. Release should be determined by the “experts.” 

This philosophy has been adopted in. California and elsewhere despite 
the lack of evidence in its favor. In California most sentences are for life, 
with release at the complete discretion of the parole board, made up 
mostly of ex-law enforcement officials. Since there are many pressures on 
a parole board to be conservative and none (apart from overcrowding) to 
be lenient in granting parole, the average sentence length in California has 
increased steadily to the point where it is now the longest in the country. 
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The uncertainty over not knowing how much time is to be served or even 
what criteria will determine release adds significantly to the psychological 
brutality of doing time but has tremendous disciplinary value to the 
institution. 

A further consequence of the treatment philosophy has been to strip 
inmates of constitutional protections on the grounds that they are unneeded 
in a system motivated by the desire to help inmates rather than punish 
them. This claim is of course based оп a semantic evasion. Whenever the 
state imposes measures on me against my will, it punishes me no matter 
how benevolent it claims its motives are. The necessity of providing the 
due-process protections of an adversary proceeding even in a socalled 
therapeutic milieu are well illustrated by {һе Adult Authority's (parole 
board's) operations as described in this book. The AA has vast unreviewed 
and unappealable powers not only to grant parole but also to revoke it and 
to refix the length of the original sentence according to whim. The 
Kafkaesque transcripts of AA hearings are undoubtedly the most horrify- 
ing of the contributions to the volume. 

Aíter reading this book, the paradox that the most militant internal 
opposition to the prison system should have developed in a state widely 
regarded as the most progressive in the nation, no longer seems so para- 
doxical. The expectations a rehabilitation system awakens cannot be met, 
while the indirect consequences for inmates are disastrous. The feelings 
of resentment, injustice, and powerlessness which inevitably accompany 
any involuntary confinement are intensified greatly under any arbitrary 
and hypocritical treatment orientation. Furthermore, the systematic racial, 
class, cultural, and political discrimination which largely determines the 
composition of the prison population is not eliminated in a therapeutic 
prison system, Prisoners, therefore, are increasingly drawn from groups 
whose anger at their positions in society has already reached explosive 
proportions. Consequently, prisons are becoming schools for revolution- 
aries, rather than schools for crime. George Jackson is in many ways the 
product of liberal prison reform. 

Inside: Prison American Style documents, then, the failure of what has 
been the ideal of American corrections for at least a century. Incarceration 
has not been humanized, nor are the criminals being reformed. They are 
turning into militants. Significantly, this volume is not a plea from a 
sociologist, psychiatrist, or reformer. The writers are prisoners or ex- 
prisoners; they are articulate and propose changes which are very different 
from those usual recommended by progressive wardens or liberal re- 
formers. The steps they suggest strike at the heart of the discretionary 
power of the parole board and department of corrections and, if imple- 
mented, would seriously alter the present distribution of power in the 
institutions. As the rehabilitative prison is adopted elsewhere, we may 
expect these developments in the California system to be repeated else- 
where. The chickens are coming home to roost. The dead of San Quentin 
and Attica are only the first martyrs of the movement. 

After this plunge into the inferno, the cool, detached intellectuality of 
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Nigel Walker’s Sentencing in a Rational Society is something of a shock. 
Gone are assembly-line court procedures, police racism and brutality and 
the anguish of the long-term prisoner. We are transported to an imaginary 
society, affluent, ignorant, but desirous of sentencing convicted persons 
according to rational principles. Walker describes and analyzes lucidly 
and cogently a number of different possible motives for including behavior 
within the criminal law and different principles of sentencing. The retribu- 
tivist philosophy of sentencing is repudiated in favor of a “reductionist” 
philosophy motivated by the desire to reduce the crime rate. This leads 
to a discussion of general deterrence (intimidation of potential criminals 
in the general population) and specific deterrence or reformation, whose 
target is the convicted criminal. 

Some of the conclusions of this study might change considerably if the 
hypothetical society were not ignorant. For example, Walker favors in- 
determinate sentences for certain offenses so as to allow for rehabilitation 
and restraint of the dangerous. However, given present inability to rehabili- 
tate or to predict reliably which of a class of prisoners will be dangerous 
upon release (or even widespread lack of agreement as to what "danger- 
ous" means) and given the dangers of eccentric or biased sentencing and 
parole board hearings California style, fixed sentences specified by the 
legislature seem preferrable. The same conclusion could be reached by 
observing that most criminals are never imprisoned, greatly reducing the 
significance of rehabilitation as a goal of imprisonment. 

This example points to the obvious conclusion that rational principles 
alone are insufficient to specify a sentencing structure. Factual input is 
necessary. Walker rightly stresses our ignorance of general deterrence. | 
Although this is one of the few motives for sentencing not contradicted by 
empirical data, little is known about the extent of its efficacy or the psy- 
chological mechanisms through which it operates. In other areas our 
ignorance may be even greater than Walker indicates. The official crime 
statistics on which he relies are notoriously unreliable, and recidivism 
statistics are uninformative unless controlled for differential enforcement 
practices. 

It is also necessary to specify what values are to be upheld before 
arriving at a sentencing pattern. А society that strongly valued nonvio- 
lence or freedom from coercion would presumably have fewer laws and 
penalties than a society that attached great importance to conformity. 
The values and interests of those who govern will be important in deter- 
mining which categories of human behavior are brought under the criminal 
law and in shaping the philosophy of sentencing. The American system of 
individualized, discretionary criminal justice is highly functional for those 
with wealth and power, since it provides a convenient cover for ignoring 
or wrist-slapping status criminals. To the lower strata who bear the full 
weight of law enforcement, this discriminatory system is profoundly 
dysfunctional. It is from these groups particularly that we may anticipate 
pressure for a more rational sentencing system, and for a more rational 
society as well. 
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Psychiatry and Suicide: The Management. 
of a Mistake 


Donald W. Light, Jr. 
Princeton University 


Combining theoretical and empirical material, this paper outlines 
why mistakes and acts which might be regarded as mistakes are an 
important vehicle for analyzing the social organization of professional . 
work. It investigates a major event of potential error in psychiatry— 
suicide of a patient—as a means of understanding basic beliefs and 
organizational features of the psychiatric profession. Based on par- 
ticipant observation and interviews, the evidence is also supported 
by all previous studies on this subject. In presenting its argument, 
the paper brings together a body of psychiatric literature on profes- 
sional response to suicide not previously organized. 


It is no small irony that mistakes keep company with criteria for excel- 
lence. Just as the logic of language dictates that deviance is defined the 
moment norms are stated, so mistakes complement standards of compe- 
tence. The less-than-logical behavior of men makes deviations and error 
constant realities because such behavior rarely fits neatly into definitions 
of competence. Thus in occupations of high competence such as the pro- 
fessions, we can hypothesize that mistakes and situations of potential error 
bear a close relationship to the beliefs and organization of work. 'This 
important, and neglected, perspective on the professions takes us to their 
core, their claims for and practice of special competence. In this paper I 
shall examine how the psychiatric profession organizes its work and beliefs 
around the most serious event of possible error, suicide.! Other serious 
events, such as releasing a patient who soon thereafter commits murder, 
may reflect similar professional features. 

If expertise and error lie at the heart of the professions, most sociologists 
write from the periphery. Sociological literature concentrates on gross 
structure, such as professional associations, licensing, relations to complex 
organizations and government, and external organization of work as ex- 
emplified in the structure of a hospital. Although these features are impor- 
tant for handling disputes over competence and mistakes, that perspective 
is not given to them (but see Hughes 1958, chaps. 3, 7; Freidson 1970, 
chap. 7). Instead of being seen as problematic, technical competence is 
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assumed. Reviewing over 850 books and articles on the professions, Wilbert 
Moore (1970) finds no reason to devote much space to this perspective. 
Discussing professional regulation, he comes closest when he writes, 
*, , . what appears to be extreme competence may appear to colleagues as 
mere showmanship, and what appears as extreme incompetence may appear 
to colleagues as reasonable conduct in a situation fraught with difficulties 
and possibly bad luck” (p. 111). While quite true, this statement begs the 
sociological question: how do colleagues define and organize their work so 
as to handle issues of competence and error? In teaching and writing, 
Everett C. Hughes first pursued this question, one worth further reflection. 


PROFESSIONS AND MISTAKES 


À close relationship exists between the important dimensions of the sociol- 
ogy of work—routine and emergency—-on one hand and competence and 
error on the other. Routines in work are the product of organized compe- 
tence. Error and easily mismanaged situations constitute a major source of 
emergencies. We need to know much more than we do about the structure 
of routines and emergencies in many occupations. While they are important 
for any sociological analysis of work, situations of potential error espe- 
cially pertain to the dominant occupation in a field, such as the physician 
in the medical field or the lawyer among legal occupations. This added 
significance is due to several features. First, professions and key occupa- 
tions make stronger claims for competence and are given greater respon- 
sibilities. Second, being the final authority, the professional’s ideas about 
mistakes will focus sharply on the basic beliefs of the profession and the 
client's treatment (see Perr 1968, pp. 186-87). This is not necessarily 
true of subordinate occupations, which often define their work in terms of 
their relationships with people in top positions. Third, routine and 
emergency operate at several levels in professional work. 

In the professions, which center around esoteric skills, routine is made 
of other peoples’ emergencies and uncertainties. (See Freidson's [1970, 
chaps. 4, 8, 9] definition of a clinical profession.) If a citizen has been 
stabbed and is brought into the emergency service gasping for air, he 
may hear the examining doctor say, “Typical knife wound.” Such detach- 
ment is recognized as part of a professional's license by society. What is 
less recognized is that professionals organize their work and routines around 
the mistakes or mistake-producing situations of others. 

At another level, professional practices themselves have emergencies and 
produce mistakes. Some of these can be anticipated and some not; each 
profession has its “calculus of the probability of making mistakes" (Hughes 
1958, p. 89) which is not well documented' by sociologists (but see Fox 
1959, chap. 2). Besides a calculus, each profession has ways of avoiding 
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mistakes and failure. In some lines of work, a professional may hone his 
skill оп welfare cases so as to minimize error for private patients with 
complicated problems. Finally, relations among members of a role set are 
partly organized, “to delegate, to spread, or in some cases, to concentrate 
the risk and guilt of mistakes; and also to spread and allocate losses which 
result from them" (Hughes 1958, p. 98). The study of suicide which 
follows will specify some of these relationships. ' 
In this overview, we must also briefly note its relevance for studies in 
deviance. The processes of labeling a deviant, or working him through a 
“betrayal funnel,” or of performing “degradation ceremonies" not only 
entail losses for the "client" but hold uncertainties and risks for the pro- 
fessional control agent as well (Garfinkel 1956; Goffman 1961, pp. 131- 
46; see also Becker 1963, chaps. 7, 8). The error-reducing features of such 
rituals for control agents demand analysis as much as do their dehuman- 
izing effects on clients. The two are much the same. Also, expert meanings 
of deviance—of the blind, the mentally ill, the poor, or the criminal—are 
affected by the way a profession organizes its work and its role relations 
(e.g., Becker 1963, chaps. 2-4; Bittner 1967; Scott 1969; Skolnick 1966). 


SUICIDE IN PSYCHIATRY 


Despite routine practices to handle clients’ crises and efforts to routinize 
professional crises, some emergencies occur beyond the usual work of a 
given profession. For psychiatry, the most fateful of these is suicide.? Even 
though it is a recognized risk, its finality arouses feelings so strong that 
the suggestion of failure and of a mistake cannot be ignored? Emergencies 
such as suicide differ from regular error in that they throw into doubt the 
efficacy of the profession. How psychiatrists respond to suicide was the 


? Dr. Merton J. Kahne, senior psychiatrist at M.I.T., said in conversation that the 
most striking phenomenon surrounding suicide was the crumbling of a professional 
sense among doctors in the first 72 hours. Some use professional jargon, but it barely 
disguises childhood fears. He writes that "a background of frantic staff conference 
reports, investigations, and hospital policy revisions, provides disagreeable reminders 
of the thinness of the social veneer which supports one's professional activities" 
(Kahne 1968, pp. 32-33). Herbert Perr (1968) gives a graphic description of his 
personal response. Litman's (1965) large study conveys the same impression. Sum- 
marizing interviews with over 200 therapists, he writes, “The reaction of therapists 
as therapists emphasized fears concerning blame, responsibility, and inadequacy. . . . 
"Therapists expressed fears of being sued, of being vilified in the press, of being in- 
vestigated, and of losing professional standing" (1965, p. 574). Kayton and Freed 
(1967, p. 187) state that initial responses of staff “suggested a similarity to a traumatic 
neurosis.” Bloom’s (1967) study indicates that such responses may reflect well-founded 
guilt. 
‚ V'This topic has usually been pursued from the viewpoint of the psychodynamics 
of the therapist. This is not our focus here, but see Alfaro 1970; Motto and Greene 
1958; Kayton and Freed 1967; Rotov 1970. 
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concern of a two-year (1967—69) study of hospital treatment for acute 
mental illness in the northeastern United States. I observed reactions to 
five suicides from the moment they were known until the case seemed 
closed months later. Therefore, my information was immediate and on- 
going, not dependent on surveys of past suicides as many previous studies 
have been. In my position as research sociologist I used both participant 
observation on the wards involved and in private staff meetings and 
focused interviews with the psychiatrists involved. These included resident, 
junior, and senior psychiatrists, most psychoanalytically oriented. Although 
the suicides varied (cf. Douglas 1967, chap. 11) as did the styles of staff 
members, very few differences were found on the issues of this paper. The 
younger doctors followed the lead of more experienced colleagues, partic- 
ularly in a time of great stress (Grinker and Spiegel 1945). Of the many 
aspects of response to suicide, the focus here is on the core set of profes- 
sional beliefs and acts—extracted from hundreds of statements by psychia- 
trists—which form their common roles and rules. The analysis which 
follows, however, is based not only on this study but also on every major 
empirical investigation of American psychiatrists’ response to suicide. The 
samples total over 366 suicide cases fully analyzed plus attitude studies of 
an additional 80—100 therapists not directly involved in a suicide. Leaving 
aside the idiosyncracies of individual reports, it brings these studies to- 
gether into a unified framework. 

When a psychiatrist loses а patient by suicide, his feelings range across 
the spectrum of emotions found in others close to the deceased (Litman 
1965): guilt, heightened love, loss and anger, betrayal (Cain and Fast 
1966; Chapman 1965; Litman 1964; Stengel 1962). Particularly evident 
may be a sense of betrayal, grounded in the organization of therapeutic 
work. Based on a service model, therapy is a joint undertaking grounded 
in mutual trust. On the basis of these features and the client's respect for 
the therapist's competence, the psychiatrist diagnoses the case and plans 
treatment, even for avowedly suicidal patients such as the case of Daniel 
Forman which follows. Suicide kills all these plans. 

Feelings of anger arise not only from ruined plans but also from a 
struggle between patient and therapist which exists in some cases. The 
psychiatrist constructs an image of the patient, one which may clash with 
the patient's own self-image. As Goffman points out, the nature of profes- 
sional work is such that the expert must. get the client to accept his view 
(1961, pp. 149-55, 357-58, 374—75). This acknowledgment of competence 
can be so problematic in psychiatry that much of the work setting is 
organized to persuade the patient. The use of confidential records, dis- 
closure practices, and the belief that nothing is due to accident are elements 
of the psychiatrist’s effort (Goffman 1961, рр. 125-69) to impress his : 
view on the patient. Suicide can be the final affirmation of the patient's 
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self-image over others, and it may destroy the psychiatrist's image oí 
the patient was like. After his patient committed suicide, a psych 
said, *She fought me all the way, and I guess she finally made her p 

A psychiatrist might feel guilty for reasons unique to a case, but 
also stems from the stark way suicide highlights certain weaknesses 
ent in the work situation. Goffman’s essay, “The Medical Mode 
Mental Hospitalization" (1961, pp. 321—86), may be seen as showin 
psychiatry tries to adjust its different competences to the medical 
by putting artificial demands on the patient. The psychiatrist has to a 
the patient is honest, is working in therapy, and thinks himself sick. 
are part of the professional service model for which he has been tr 
But because these medical assumptions are as likely to be false as tr 
must “deny that the patient is a participant as well as an object! 
service relation" (p. 368). By virtue of its blunt, honest character, s 
sometimes confronts the psychiatrist with these flaws in his work mo 

"Thus basic feelings such as betrayal, anger, and guilt are closely r 
to the organization of work and its structural flaws. In particular, s 
marks failure—the case is “lost”—but not necessarily as the resul 
mistake. The issue of mistake is inherently problematic, especially bi 
success and failure are usually unclear in psychiatry. With mixed fe 
of loss, anger, betrayal, and guilt, the psychiatrist turns to desig 
responsibility for the event. Portending danger and incompetence, a s 
draws to it special activities and core beliefs of the profession. I 
professional emergency. 


KINDS OF TALK 


In reviewing a case and investigating the possibility of mistakes, ps 
trists employ two kinds of talk. The first concerns the dynamics : 
patient. The therapist and his colleagues try to see how the tragec 
into the psychological make-up of the patient and their previous dia 
of her (him). Debates arise here, but all agree on the effort. If it 
clear whether the death occurred by suicide, that adds one more probk 
character to the discussions. This effort I call “diagnostic talk," an 
complicated by the absence of amy diagnostic category denoting si 
This fact startles many outsiders, but neither the official diagnostic 
fications nor dynamic psychoanalytic diagnoses include “suicid 
*suicidal."* From the early authority of Zilboorg to Kahne we lean 
suicides fall into every diagnostic category.” Nevertheless, the psychi 


4 “Suicidal” is what I call a “managerial diagnosis." It is used by psychiatrists, 
and others to describe the behaviop or style of the patient, linguistically sim 
saying a patient is “high” or “quiet.” 


5 Zilboorg (1936) uses this long-known truth to support his argument that a 
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and their staff go over the clinical notes on the patient, trying to find early 
clues and psychodynamic forces pointing to the final act. From these 
activities have flowed numerous theories which make up the psychological 
literature on suicide. 

А second kind of discussion particularly apparent in the case of suicide 
is “professional talk." The therapist and his colleagues try to determine 
whether a mistake was made, who was responsible, and how professional 
work can be improved. While this talk can and does somewhat overlap with 
diagnostic talk, it addresses directly issues of error and responsibility 
beyond the diagnosis. Ethical questions are paramount, for any code of 
ethics centers on accountability of mistakes. Although every psychiatrist 
knows suicide will happen on occasion, this kind of talk reflects the threat 
to professional identity and a sense of self. This talk serves also to recast 
the original stark event into professional standards and terms. Employing 
a collective set of beliefs (discussed below), they slowly adjust their image 
before the professional mirror (Kahne 1968, p. 34; Kayton and Freed 
1967, p. 193). . 


PSYCHIATRISTS’ BELIEFS ABOUT SUICIDE 


First, psychiatrists, except Szasz (1971), do believe that suicide represents 
a failure (Litman 1965). It is this belief which perpetrates a professional 
crisis and prevents the occurrence from being seen as a routine problem. 
'The failure is clear; the issue remains whether a mistake has been made. 

In terms of the sociology of work there are two kinds of suicides: those 
with no apparent warning and those with a warning. The surprise suicide 
is professionally the easier; how could the therapist be responsible if 
neither he nor anyone else knew? Thus professional talk is not extensive. 
Diagnostic talk begins immediately and is particularly intense because the 
difficulties of understanding the act loom large. Presumably, the therapist 
already knew the patient's history and had formulated a diagnosis. Never- 
theless, the belief that suicide inevitably arose from the patient's past is 


misconception of psychiatrists is that mental disease causes suicide. Russell Noyes 
outlines the tremendous varieties of interpretations and styles of suicide from ancient 
Greece to present times, pointing out that physicians are naturally inclined to see it 
as pathological. The doctor regards death as his professional enemy. Unceasingly he 
battles against it, only to have the patient bring it on himself. By seeing it as patho- 
logical, the doctor "thus removes the patient from responsibility for his act and can 
find а measure of relief from his own anxiety" (Noyes 1968, p. 174). Kahne, in the 
best study of suicide and psychiatrists (1968, p. 32), summarizes, “Psychotherapists, 
the most recent arrivals on the scene, are no better off in this respect [of diagnosis 
or treatment] than the most untutored aide, despite the benefits of ‘didactic’ psycho- 
analysis or psychotherapy and extensive educatienal opportunities." His descriptions 
of post hoc diagnosis resemble the efforts of the obeak shaman in Trinidad as he 
manipulates vague beliefs of causation to form a diagnosis (Borofsky 1968). 
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almost always confirmed by the time the therapist presents the case at a 
review conference several months later (Garfinkel 1967a). 'This search is 
an explicit and large-scale example of retrospective construction of reality, 
a practice we perform daily in quiet, unnoticed ways (Garfinkel 19675). 

Professional talk occurs, too, as nurses, therapist, and colleagues talk 
over possible clues which went unnoticed at the time. When found, these 
clues are understood as signals for help, a point explored more fully below. 
Usually the clues are sufficiently obscure or ambiguous that the staff can 
assure itself that no reasonable mistake was made. 

More distressing, and more common, are cases where the patient has 
given warnings. How does one know when a patient is suicidal? First, one 
knows when he makes an attempt, but sometimes not before. Besides an 
attempt with no previous warning, the other kinds of acts include attempt 
with warning, attempt not taken as a warning, and completed suicide on 
first attempt.® Attempts lead to striking statements, such as one psychia- 
trist saying of a female patient just before she tried to commit suicide, 
“She is not suicidal.” Or there is the typical case of Joan, who cut her 
wrists lightly. Her therapist considered this first attempt as “manipulative” 
and “conscious,” that is, not “really” suicidal." Without worry he gave her 
permission to leave the hospital, even though his assessment was based on 
one incident. While away, Joan cut herself much more deeply, after which 
the psychiatrist said, “I am convinced since her last suicide attempt that 
she has impulses that she cannot control."? In the final case oi one quiet 
patient who killed himself with no previous warnings, his therapist said of 
the dead patient, “He was not suicidal.” 

Another way one knows the suicidal inclinations of a patient is by his 
telling, such. as “I feel like killing myself." These signals may be much 
more subtle, for example, a patient collecting pins or a night nurse finding 
a patient gagging from the bed sheet in his mouth which he put there 


6 One should not assume, as many practitioners do, that completed suicides are simply 
more intense or "successful" attempts. James Weiss (1957) presents evidence that 
attempters differ from those who actually kill themselves in age, sex, marital status, 
motive, and technique used. 


7 Conscious attempts are not considered real, in that the powerful urge to destroy 
oneself is assumed to be unconscious, Psychiatric literature indicates there is no such 
distinction; all attempts are ultimately genuine. Professionals treat some attempts as 
“manipulative” in order to relieve themselves of pressure and to spread the responsi- 
bility of failure among their role set (Lesse 1965; Tabachnick 19616). 


8 Margolis, Meyer, and Louw (1965) state that suicide risks are often graded as 
nonemergency, emergency, or grave emergency. In the hospital they studied, they 
found a neglect to recognize the middle category, emergency. I think this is a general 
tendency among therapists working with suicidal patients. Many observers have noted 
that one cannot be in a state of emergency alert for too long; thus one tends to vacil- 
late between a professional coolness toward suicidal warnings and a panic that, *My 
God, she really means it !? 
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during a nightmare. The more subtle the "signal," the greater the danger 
that the therapist will overinterpret and thereby actually suggest the idea 
of suicide to the patient. The patient may even construe this concern as 
the doctor wanting him to die." In retrospect, such ambiguous cases are 
always seen as manifestations of the irrational suicidal impulses already 
in the patient before the physician raised the subject. No case has been 
found where the psychiatrist believed that he implanted suicidal motivation. 

When a patient who has given warning kills himself, diagnostic talk 
occurs as always. Here one can more easily argue that suicide arose in- 
evitably from the patient's dynamics and his clinical record. The point, 
however, is that this is a belief which lies at the core of the psychiatrist's 
sense of omnipotence and professional expertise. Suicide most directly 
threatens this powerful identity, and the profession reasserts itself by 
having the last word, by demonstrating this death blow to be understand- 
able, retrospectively predictable from the profession's own diagnostic 
wisdom. 

Because the warnings given by the patient make psychiatrists more 
vulnerable, professional talk is more extensive and complex. The therapist 
and the staff talk about what clues the patient had given, and their judg- 
ments reflect other beliefs essential to this line of work. Psychiatrists believe 
that suicide is ultimately impulsive and thus not usually within reach of 
the therapist. As a corollary, they interpret all clues, obvious and subtle, 
as cries for help. “I want to die," is taken to mean, “I feel like dying, and 
I'm telling you this because I don't really want to. Please help me." 

In attempting suicide, psychiatrists believe, the patient is relating, not 

' withdrawing. Almost never heard are explanations of withdrawal or retreat 
from life. The patient is trying to communicate or to manipulate those in 
his life. What differentiates a very serious suicidal risk from a mild, 
“manipulative” one is the belief that the “serious” patient has irrational 
impulses not within his control. Therefore, suicide is not seen as deliberate, 
reasoned, even when the patient so states it (Litman 1965, p. 574; Mintz 
1971, p. 58). There is no notion analogous to hara-kiri. A half-hearted 


9 At times, good preventive therapy versus aggression against the patient constitutes 
an ambiguous distinction. For example, Kernodle (1966) found that twice as many 
patients run away from closed wards as from open wards, despite their being "locked." 
Moreover, the doctor may want the patient to die. Bloom (1967) provides startling 
evidence for this. Mintz (1971), Rotov (1970), Perr (1968), Stone (1971), Margolis 
(1965, p. 229), and Meerloo (1959) lend further support to this grim theme, subtly 
developed in Tabachnick (1961a, 1961b). He argues that the patient's hostile and 
sadistic manner may elicit defensive anger from the physician and that the patient 
makes the therapist feel he has failed, leading him to reject the patient out of guilt. 
The underlying hypothesis, that people who commit suicide have significant others in 
their immediate social settings who want them degd, deserves systematic investigation. 
It parallels Lemert's (1967, chap. 15) famous study of paranoia, itself needing repli- 
cation. 
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suicide attempt—psychiatrists learn to accept such a notion without ques- 
tion—can be conscious, but not one which would have, save for good luck, 
led to death.!9 

The belief that some messages come from the healthy part of the patient 
has important consequences for professional work. First, this understand- 
ing serves to draw the psychiatrist back to therapy when he may most 
despair.!* At a time of deep depression for the patient and perhaps exhaus- 
tion for the therapist, this message of suicide, whatever its form, can be 
seen as a cry for support, a reaching out to the therapist. 

Second, this belief helps to reduce the therapist's sense of responsibility 
for suicide if it occurs (cf. Noyes in n. 5 above). Therapists observe 
variously described suicidal impulses as unreachable, uncontrollable, un- 
conscious, impulsive, and unresponsive. 

A final belief is that the patient is responsible for his actions and life. 
Herein lies the fundamental difference between medical practice and psy- 
chiatry, producing contradictions which Szasz (1971) highlights. It shapes 
the general organization of work, a topic too general for this paper. Under- 
standably, psychiatrists feel uneasy with this belief but nevertheless invoke 
it often? 


THE BELIEF SYSTEM—AN EXTREME CASE 


It should be emphasized that the foregoing analysis of the underlying 
practices and beliefs of the psychiatric profession as it copes with suicide 
is supported not only by my study but also by all other studies in the 
small literature on this subject, as cited throughout the text. Because the 
event of suicide is rare and because the dynamic process of coping is 


10 Т write "good luck," because Weiss (1957) and others have found that people 
who are unexpectedly saved from a fatal attempt express relief at discovering them- 
selves still alive. 


11 Farberow (1967, p. 386), in typical instructions to his profession, reflects this effect: 
*In the suicidal crisis the therapist must be active, because the patient is in real need 
of a feeling that something is being done. . . . The second feature which characterizes 
therapy of the suicidal patient is authority." The obeah shaman suggests that to do 
this may have a placebo effect and to do otherwise may make matters worse (Borof- 
sky 1968, p. 16). 


12 Опе almost senses that psychiatry is so inexact that practitioners are forced to 
invoke this as a major belief. They would like to feel responsible and often try; yet 
a heavy desire to cure patients is called "rescue fantasy." Margolis et al. (1965) feel 
that the role of helper is central to the psychiatrists and to his professional dilemma 
because the helper wants to assist but often feels helpless and gets annoyed at people 
who will not accept help. Patients, for example, are constantly being blamed for 
failures in treatment. This deep ambivalence is the spur for extensive professional talk 
when the suicidal intentions of the patient had been known. It results in professional 
ae page 825, and perhaps the personal guilt of rejecting the patient, treated in n. 9 
above. 
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difficult to quantify, statistical evidence is not available. However, one 
can test the power of these beliefs and understand their professional 
operation in an emergency by taking an extreme case, one chosen to force 
the issue of professional mistake. 

One Monday in early August, the chief of service called a meeting for 
the entire ward. All the staff and those patients alert to gossip already 
knew or suspected its purpose. Mr. Forman had killed himself over the 
weekend. A young, bright college dropout, Dan had been admitted to the 
hospital because he said he would kill himself by mid-August, on the day 
his girlfriend returned home. The major professional decision had been to 
allow him to continue a research job he seemed to like. On Friday night he 
did not come back. АП the staff on the ward were shaken. 

The first meeting was quickly filled with a search for clues, even though 
everyone knew Daniel had said he planned to kill himself. For example, 
one patient said, “I’m partly responsible for his death. He left a note to 
the electrician that the light didn’t work, but it did and I threw the paper 
away." Patients as well as staff entered the search, at the same time won- 
dering aloud if their clues would be noticed.!? 

Mr. Forman (as the psychiatrists called him) had told everyone that 
he was going to kill himself in the middle of August. In an interview, Dr. 
Kent, his therapist, explained why he let Forman off the ward. 


He and the chief decided it best for Forman to work at what he liked 
and to be with friends (who shared a pad with him in Cambridge). They 
all knew the dangers, he said, “but we felt that there was a good relation 
between him and myself, as good as you get in three weeks." (Work privi- 
leges were given to him in the first week here.) Moreover, the work 
could be used as a therapeutic issue. The first week went fine. He re- 
turned punctually; therapy was good. When a suicide (on another service) 
was announced, Forman smiled. Kent confessed they had not talked about 
it in session. But "I think something was going on, in therapy. I still 
think so." 


An important belief emerges here: that when a patient talks to his 
therapist he is involved and a "therapeutic relation" has been established. 
Psychiatrists sometimes regard silence as relating (Weisman 1955), but 
most dislike silent patients. Some patients talk in a cold or dry manner, 
and therapists do not consider them involved. In general, however, talking 
puts the therapist at ease. In this case, it was crucial to the decision of 
letting Forman out. More generally, edgy patients ask the staff to control 


13 Kayton and Freed (1967) describe the process well. They suggest four stages of 
response to which I have added some elements they omit: (1) numbness and disbelief; 
(2) anger and grief mixed together; (3) denial or sadness depending on how openly 
the responses are expressed; (4) dissipation of feelings over time. For professional use 
of the latter, see the section on suicide review. * 
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their weaknesses, and the staff reply that patients must open up and talk. 
Faith in talk was also essential to Dr. Kent’s belief that a significant 
relationship had been formed. One of his supervisors said Forman had 
bluffed all along in therapy in order to "give them the slip." Dr. Kent 
could not accept this. Not only did he believe that a relationship had 
grown in three short weeks, but he also felt that therapy was penetrating 
so close to the core of Forman's problems that he could not stand the pain 
of opening up his inner self. If a mistake had been made, it was a 
heroic one. 

Two days after Dan Forman was found, the chief held another ward 
meeting which featured the previous therapist of the patient. His basic 
message was that Forman had planned suicide for a long time. He wanted 
to do it. After a brief discussion, the chief said that Forman had been 
planning suicide for years. ^We figured if he really wanted to, we couldn't 
stop him."!* Yet the chief and Dr. Kent had carefully considered what 
would be most therapeutic for Forman-—letting him continue the work he 
liked—and they had planned to put him back on the ward full time a week 
before the date he had announced for his suicide (see n. 8). Suicide, then, 
highlights a deep professional conflict in psychiatry between the responsibil- 
ity of doctorhood and the belief of psychotherapy that the patient is 
responsible for himself. It should be noted that, during these ward meetings, 
most doctors were conspicuously silent. There was substantial evidence 
that a mistake had been made. If Kent and the chief believed Dan Forman 
would kill himself soon, they had no reason to let him out every day. Nor 
can one assume that a patient, like clockwork, will attempt suicide on the 
day announced and not 10 days before. To take this risk based on a deep 
therapeutic bond is unreal when the patient and therapist had only known 
each other for a few weeks. 

Despite this evidence of а fatal error (see Lesse 1964), the belief in. 
professional competence prevailed. The nursing staff, with a few excep- 
tions, felt that no mistake had been made because he was going to kill 
himself anyway. “You can’t keep him under lock and key for six months, 
and that is what we would have had to do." They thought it best to try 
letting Forman find meaning in life through his work, but in interviews, 


14 Such words as “want” need to be taken in the full context of discussions of un- 
conscious drives which Dr. Kent, according to some, could not reach, or, according 
to most, had touched all too painfully. The statement is most accurately understood 
by its function in professional work. Alan Stone discusses it along with two other 
beliefs noted in this paper: “If patients talk about it, they won't do it;" and, “if 
the therapist talks about it too much, he may suggest it to the patient." Stone con- 
cludes, “The major function of these axioms would seem to be to insulate psycho- 
therapists from the kind of intense involvement we recommend and to relieve them 
of their responsibilty” (1971, p. 18). 
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nurses kept repeating that he would have done it sometime. “We would 
only delay it." The doctors felt that he would kill himself sometime in his 
lifetime. 

It is not surprising to learn that some staff and patients felt that the 
general staff had "killed" Forman (see Stanton and Schwartz 1954). 'They 
had treated him here as if he were dead, some said. The impressive point 
of this extreme case, however, is that, despite all such ideas, no one blamed 
Dr. Kent. The nurses quoted above, for example, said that Kent had 
clearly been doing therapy with Forman. Shreds of evidence were all under- 
stood in a manner which supported this belief. Forman, for example, had 
left a suicide note which mentioned the chief, several doctors, and nurses 
but not Dr. Kent. Everyone interpreted this as evidence that Kent meant 
so much to Forman that he could not write his name along with the rest, 
when darker interpretations were equally plausible. In the end, therefore, 
Kent, the doctors, the nurses, the patients, and even the critics had slightly 
different views of the tragedy but agreed on one fact: the psychiatrist had 
not made a mistake with his patient. He had failed (to keep the patient 
alive), but had not erred.!5 The distinction here centers around success in 
the layman's sense and professional handling of a case. While the latter is 
a means to the client, it is a major goal of the profession. 

Despite their not being responsible for patients’ lives, residents and 
psychiatrists feel failure in the face of suicide. (Alfaro 1970; Bloom 1967; 
Kahne 1968; Kayton and Freed 1967; Litman 1965; Perr 1968). These 
feelings are natural enough: death makes futile psychiatric efforts. Yet it is 
at the height of failure that beliefs of nonresponsibility are most strongly 
invoked. One hears, “We couldn't help it." “Не was asking for help, but 
we just couldn't reach him." Even in the case of Daniel Forman, where 
colleagues believed that the therapist was reaching very painful and im- 
portant areas of his life, the therapist is not responsible. Either one hears 
that, despite these successes, the patient's impulses won out, or one hears 
that the patient could not face the issues of therapy and had to kill 
himself. In the latter case, the therapist might be regarded as the agent of 
death. He is not. He is complimented in having reached very inaccessible 
areas of the psyche, necessary for therapy to proceed. 

It should be clearer now how psychiatric beliefs reflect problems of pro- 
fessional work. If a patient is known to be suicidal, the therapist faces 
his greatest challenge. On one hand, he may (or may not) tell the patient 
that he is responsible for his own life. On the other hand, he partially denies 
the lethal message of warnings and attempts, believing them to be an effort 


15 As one says in medicine, "The operation was a success, but the patient died." 
Litman quotes Dr. Kubie saying, "We must ask whether we want to prevent even 
suicide if such an effort will render us therapeutically impotent” (1965, p. 570). 
Notice, however, that the issues are^not exactly parallel. 
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to relate, a cry for help. This rallies the therapist and draws him into 
greater activity and responsibility which, if futile, implies a mistake at 
work.16 As Farberow (1967) correctly points out, the doctor should ideally 
accept death as a real possibility and not as a failure in treatment. This 
ideal is clearly not too common, for studies of psychiatrists’ responses to 
suicide do not reveal it. 

After a patient's suicide, few psychiatrists can avoid experiencing a 
sense of failure. It is at this stage that the obverse belief of appeals for 
help emerges most clearly, that actual suicide is pathological and arises 
from inaccessible impulses. Psychiatrists do not perceive these beliefs as 
work- or stage-related, but the pattern is clear. There is good reason why 
the impulse belief is not emphasized while working with a patient; for it 
would relieve the patient of responsibility for being sick or getting well 
(Borofsky 1968, p. 13). It would also cast doubt on the psychiatrist's 
power to solve his client's problem. The shift of emphasis in professional 
beliefs around an emergency is a sign that it threatens the efficacy of that 
profession. Thus, definitions of role and beliefs are specifically related to 
possible mistakes at work, changing even as those possibilities change. 


THE SUICIDE REVIEW 


Some months after a patient of the hospital or a recently discharged pa- 
tient has committed suicide, a “suicide review" conference is held by a 
medical committee. It is an important part of professional management of 
ethics and crises. Its official purpose is to investigate whether professional 
mistakes were made and to prevent them from happening again. Daniel 
Forman was reviewed in December. My field notes of that review follow. 


The presentation was very long, detailed and dull. It seemed designed 
to show that, from the patient's history, suicide was inevitable. 

Two patterns emerged in the history. First, that he went quickly into 
а rage. . . . Second, the pattern of people rejecting him, especially psy- 
chiatrists. Not straight rejection, but passing him on. | 

Then he came here, and in less than a week he went from ward re- 
strictions to group privileges to hospital privileges, to night care so he 
could work. 

Mr. Forman was described as "brilliant" and other such adjectives, 
so much that finally the reviewing psychiatrist interrupted, We've got 


16 А grave professional error may well be more likely than indicated in this con- 
servative account. Bloom (1967) did a careful study of the role of psychiatrists in 
suicides over 10 years and concluded, “The case reports demonstrate that each 
suicide was preceded by rejecting behavior by the therapist" (p. 918). Wheat (1960) 
lends support from other data to this statement. Their work casts in a different 
light Perr's (1965) assessment oj legal responsibility and malpractice: "A physician 

. must use a degree of skill and judgment comparable to that possessed by others 
in his profession or medical specialty" (p. 633)! 
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to save the dumb ones too," Everyone laughed sheepishly under their 
breath. 

In the discussion, the senior reviewing psychiatrist analyzed the case. 
(1) We were the next ones to brush him off. The reviewer made it sound 
pretty bad; then he added that he was not condemning the staff. "Heaven 
knows, I’ve made so many mistakes. . . .” 

But the lesson of the day he gave was that what makes a man a pro- 
fessional is that he does not react to a situation as a layman does. If 
you faint at blood, you go out of surgery. Here, you have always to say, 
“Ата I reacting the way everyone else did? Do I fit the pattern?" То 
do this, he said, you have to withdraw from being a human and see 
through professional eyes your humanness. 

For the reviewing psychiatrist, this is the most important lesson... . 

(2) No one took the previous suicide attempts seriously. Most psy- 
chiatrists who had treated Forman previously thought they were merely 
manipulations. 

"Why did they see the attempts this way?" asked the psychiatrist. 
"Because the patient used a common technique of deprecating his actions. 
‘I’m nothing, don't take this stuff seriously.’ And you don't; then he kills 
himself.” | 

Again, the lesson is that a patient is a prism through which you see 
his life, and as a professional, you learn to correct for distortion. 

In the discussion, another member of the Review Board said that had 
Mr. Forman been kept in the hospital he would have regressed, so it 
was not clear that the wrong thing had been done. Then several people 
in the room and finally the main speaker agreed that Forman would have 
committed suicide anyway... . 

Later, the chief said that last year's Suicide Review Board found two 
common patterns. . . . The second was the person who convinces the 
doctor that his work or something is the only important part of his life. . 
So the doctor lets him go out to do it, and he kills himself... . 


The following analysis extracts from this case those features found in 
all suicide reviews. To understand the suicide review in its stated capacity 
leaves one disappointed and confused. Officially, the reviewer told the staff 
that they were rank amateurs who had killed a man by not being profes- 
sional in their relations with him. Moreover, the mistake was one found to 
be a pattern in suicide reviews of previous years. The degree of malpractice 
implied is considerable. Yet everyone left feeling relaxed and fulfilled. All 
the doctors said that this was a very fine conference. They mainly chatted 
afterward about the reviewer and his performance. The reviewer squarely 
placed the fault but then excused it very kindly and said everyone is 
fallible. His main theme—that the service kicked the patient out of the 
hospital—was disputed, blunting the finger of blame. Finally, the reviewer 
and audience concluded that the patient would have killed himself anyway, 
making the rest of the conference academic. But a lesson remained on 
how to be a professional. The reviewing psychiatrist explored another basic 
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issue: how human is a professional? A professional does not react to crises 
as do laymen; yet he, too, is fallible. 

It is difficult to sustain belief in the manifest function of suicide review 
—to determine what was done wrong and to learn from it. Not only does 
the audience respond to other features of the review, but the lessons drawn 
are not communicated in any serious manner. Psychiatrists generally do 
not know what patterns previous reviews have found, and what is learned 
is only communicated to those present on one ward: 

Like other acts of reintegration, the suicide review is a ritual designed 
to reaffirm the profession’s worth after a deviant act has cast doubt upon it 
(Erikson 1966, chap. 1.). Beside suicide, many problems in psychiatric 
work raise doubts of competence. Accounting professionally for decisions on 
these problems is a latent function of regular case reviews. Like many of 
the informal acts which begin when a problem such as suicide occurs, the 
review must strike a precarious balance between the individual and the 
profession. It may protect the practitioner in question from blame, but 
only at. the risk of jeopardizing the general standards and cohesion of the 
profession. If, on the other hand, it judges the individual member to be 
wanting, the profession may reintegrate itself, but at the cost of embarrass- 
ment and admission of lax self-regulation. Thus it serves the organized 
function mentioned at the beginning of the paper, to spread and allocate 
losses. Perr (1965) put it well when he said he felt he needed a jury of 
_ peers to say he was not guilty. 

The suicide review attains a proper balance by diminishing the signifi- 
cance of the suicide and then by effectively removing it as an issue. Its 
main features support this inference and follow many rituals of judgment 
and contrition. The presentation is very long (about 45 minutes) and often 
succeeds in making one bored with hearing about suicide. The review 
takes place long enough after the event (four months is average) so that 
strong feelings on the ward have been talked out, but not so long that the 
event is forgotten. In the presentation, much evidence points to the inevit- 
ability of suicide, much more so than presentations made by the same 
therapist about the same patient at conferences while he was living. The 
senior reviewing psychiatrist “explains” the suicide and talks about what 
can be done to become better professionals. 

Often, the analysis of the case and the criticism are based on thin 
evidence, but the collage of bits into some whole is what impresses the 
audience. As in other aspects of psychiatry, storytelling is important. At 
the end of the review, the main feeling is one of being impressed by the 
reviewer, a reaffirmation of how fine psychiatry is; for in its darkest hour, 
a clear lesson can be drawn by a model of the profession (the reviewer), 
implying that, had the best ‘men in psychiatry been handling the case, it 
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would not have happened. In sum, the review of a suicide is temporarily 
harsh, then uplifting because of the display of psychiatric wisdom which 
has arisen from an act of ultimate failure. 


CONCLUSION 


The attention given to possible mistakes in working with suicidal patients 
should not divert us from great efforts made by psychiatrists to help such 
people in distress, usually people that the rest of us have rejected or have 
not been able to help. Nor should we forget that psychiatric efforts at 
retrospective construction of reality and prediction probably surpass lay 
efforts. It is, rather, the small degree of validity that renders professional 
status so questionable. At the same time, suicide captures the quintessence 
of therapy. “For in a very real sense, the therapeutic process is always, 
with every patient, an attack upon a life of self-destructiveness even 
though this life infrequently, in the context of psychotherapy, leads to 
suicide itself” (Basescu 1965, p. 99). Within therapy, “Potential suicide 
is perhaps the major and most frequent psychiatric emergency" (Stone and 
Shein 1968, p. 15). 

This study of psychiatric beliefs and the management of suicide in 
hospitals allows us to suggest the following framework which probably 
pertains to work with outpatients as well. 'The fundamental conflict within 
psychiatric practice is between the psychiatrist as physician and the psy- 
chiatrist as therapist. The crisis of suicide heightens this conflict because 
it affects the body and leads to death (medical) but is self-inflicted (psy- 
chiatric). АП studies show that suicide results in a breakdown of profes- 
sional manner, evidence that this is a crisis which cannot be handled by 
ordinary professional routines. For suicide is the chisel which splits apart 
the tenuously joined halves of professional identity. Folklore has it that 
one is not a true therapist until he has been through a suicide. A clear 
image of this, fortunately no longer in practice, was the old policy of 
secluding hospital suicidal patients after they were undressed (Rotov 
1970, p. 222). Putting nude suicidal persons in padded isolation cells 
symbolizes perfectly the end point of professional ambivalence between the 
responsible physician who cannot help and the helping therapist who does 
not wish to be responsible. 

Specifically, the conflict comes forth in beliefs held at different stages 
of suicide. With a known suicidal patient, the therapist acts as if suicide 
can be stopped or cured. He makes therapeutic plans, works on a diagnosis 
(in nonsuicidal terms), and believes he knows what is wrong with the 
patient. As attempts or other signs become scary, the therapist increas- 
ingly tells the patient that he is responsible for his own life and for making 
therapy a success at the same time that he hospitalizes an outpatient or 
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increases restrictions on an inpatient. Ironically, he interprets warnings 
as cries for help and works all the more intently. Conflicting beliefs 
increase, and under the strain he may reject the patient. After the patient 
is dead, much more is said about how suicide is irrational and unreachable 
and about how nothing could really have been done (Kayton and Freed 
1967, p. 189). To the extent that suicide comes as a surprise, it indicates 
that the therapist did not know what was going on, and a new retrospective 
diagnostic effort is made. The suicide review can be seen as a ritual where 
the two parts of the psychiatric identity are cemented once again so that 
work can continue. 

In this study we have not analyzed the entire organization of psychiatric 
work or other important matters but have concentrated on the central 
beliefs of the profession which major mistakes often highlight. These beliefs 
make up the reality of psychiatric work; for while the act of suicide 
stands distinct from the meanings imputed to it, the beliefs and meanings 
which psychiatrists construct around an act ere their reality. Weber defined 
social actions in terms of subjective meanings; thus the analysis in this 
paper leads us closer to the reality of the psychiatric profession than many 
other efforts. 
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Some Contingencies of the Moral Evaluation 
and Control of Clientele: The Case of the 
Hospital Emergency Service 


Julius A. Roth 
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One important aspect of ‘the control of behavior of patients and 
visitors on a hospital emergency service is the moral evaluation of 
the clients made by the staff. Such evaluation arises from the appli- 
cation of concepts of social worth common in the larger society and 
from staff concepts of appropriate work role. The process, however, 
is not a simple cause-effect matter, but the product of a reciprocal 
relationship between the attributes of the client and the catégories 
of the staff. Emergency-department staff, like other service occupa- 
tions, attempt to establish mechanisms of control over inappropriate 
demands for service. 


The moral evaluation of patients by staff members has been explored in 
detail in the case of “mental illness” (Scheff 1966, chap. 5; Strauss et al. 
1964, chaps. 8 and 12; Belknap 1956; Scheff 1964; Goffman 1961, pp. 
125-70, 321-86; Hollingshead and Redlich 1958; Szasz 1960). The 
assumption is made by some (especially Thomas Szasz) that mental ill- 
ness is à special case which readily allows moral judgments to be made 
because there are no technical criteria to be applied and because psychi- 
atric concepts in their historical development have been a pseudoscientific 
replacement of moral judgments. Charles Perrow (1965) stresses lack of 
technology as a factor which forces psychiatric practitioners to fall back 
on commonsense concepts of humanitarianism which open the way to moral 
evaluations of the clientele. 

I contend that the diagnosis and treatment of mental illness and the 
“care” of mental patients are not unique in incorporating moral judgments 
of the clientele, but are only obvious examples of a more general phenome- 
non which exists no matter what the historical development or the present 
state of the technology. Glaser and Strauss (1964) put forward such a 
notion when they demonstrated how the “social worth” of a dying patient 
affects the nursing care he will receive. I would add that moral evaluation 
also has a direct effect on a physician's diagnosis and treatment recom- 


1 The study on which this paper is based was supported by National Institutes of 
Health grants HM 00437 and HM 40517, Division of Hospital and Medical Facilities, 
Dorothy J. Douglas, currently at the University of Connecticut Health Center, worked 
with me and made major contributions to this study. 
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mendations. This is obvious in extreme cases, such as when a monarch or 
the president of the United States is attended by teams of highly qualified 
diagnosticians to insure a detailed and accurate diagnosis and has out- 
standing specialists flown to his bedside to carry out the treatment. I will 
discuss some aspects of this same process as it applies on a day-to-day 
basis in a routine hospital operation involving more “ordinary” patients. 

The data are taken from observation of six hospital emergency services 
in two parts of the country—-one northeastern location and one West Coast 
location. My co-workers and I spent several periods of time (spread over 
two or three months in each case) in the emergency department of each 
of the hospitals. In one hospital we worked as intake clerks over a period 
of three months. At other times we observed areas in the emergency unit 
without initiating any interaction with patients, visitors, or personnel. At 
other points we followed patients through the emergency service from their 
first appearance to discharge or inpatient admission, interviewing patient 
and staff during the process. During these periods of observation, notes 
were also kept on relevant conversations with staff members. 

The hospital emergency service is a setting where a minimum of in- 
formation is available about the character of each patient and a long-term 
relationship with the patient is usually not contemplated. Even under these 
conditions, judgments about a patient's moral fitness and the appropri- 
ateness of his visit to an emergency service are constantly made, and staff 
action concerning the patient —including diagnosis, treatment, and disposi- 
tion of the case—are, in part, affected by these judgments. 


THE DESERVING AND THE UNDESERVING 


The evaluation of patients and visitors by emergency-ward staff may be 
conveniently thought of in two categories: (1) The application by the 
staff of concepts of social worth common in the larger society. (2) Staff 
members’ concepts of their appropriate work role. In this section I will 
take up the first of these. 

'There is a popular myth (generated in part by some sociological writ- 
ing) that persons engaged in providing professional services, especially 
medical care, do not permit the commonly accepted concepts of social 
worth in our culture to affect their relationship to the clientele. An on- 
the-spot description of asy service profession—medicine, education, law, 
social welfare, etc.—should disabuse us of this notion. There is no evi- 
dence that professional training succeeds in creating a universalistic moral 
neutrality (Becker et al. 1961, pp. 323—27). On the contrary, we are on 
much safer ground to assume that those engaged in dispensing profes- 
sional services (or any other services) will apply the evaluations of social 
worth common to their culture апа will modify their services with respect 
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to those evaluations unless discouraged from doing so by the organizational 
arrangements under which they work. Some such organizational arrange- 
ments do exist on emergency wards. The rapid turnover and impersonality 
of the operation is in itself a protection for many patients who might be 
devalued if more were known about them. In public hospitals, at least, 
there is a rule that all patients presenting themselves at the registration 
desk must be seen by a doctor, and clerks and nurses know that violation 
of this rule, if discovered, can get them into serious trouble. (Despite this, 
patients are occasionally refused registration, usually because they are 
morally repugnant to the clerk.) Such arrangements restrict the behavior 
of the staff only to a limited extent, however. There remains a great deal 
of room for expressing one's valuation of the patient in the details of 
processing and treatment. 

One common concept of social worth held by emergency-ward personnel 
is that the young are more valuable than the old. This is exemplified most 
dramatically in the marked differences in efforts to resuscitate young and 
old patients (Glaser and Strauss 1964; Sudnow 1967, рр. 100-109). “Wel- 
fare cases" who are sponging off the taxpayer—especially if they represent 
the product of an immoral life (such as a woman with illegitimate children 
to support)—do not deserve the best care. Persons of higher status in the 
larger society are likely to be accorded more respectful treatment in the 
emergency ward just as they often are in other service or customer rela- 
tionships, and conversely those of lower status are treated with less con- 
sideration. (The fact that higher-status persons are more likely to make 
an effective complaint or even file lawsuits may be an additional reason 
for such differential treatment.) 

Of course, staff members vary in the manner and degree to which they 
apply these cultural concepts of social worth in determining the quality 
of their service to the clientele. The point is that they are in a position 
to alter the nature of their service in terms of such differentiation, and all 
of them—porters, clerks, nursing personnel, physicians—do so to some 
extent. Despite some variations, we did in fact find widespread agree- 
ment on the negative evaluation of some categories of patients—evalua- 
tions which directly affected the treatment provided. Those who are the 
first to process a patient play a crucial role in moral categorization because 
staff members at later stages of the processing are inclined to accept 
earlier categories without question unless they detect clear-cut evidence to 
the contrary. Thus, registration clerks can often determine how long a 
person will have to wait and what kind of treatment area he is sent to, 
and, occasionally, can even prevent a person from seeing a doctor at all. 
Some patients have been morally categorized by policemen or ambulance 
crewmen before they even arrive at the hospital—categorization which 
affects the priority and kind of service given. 
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In the public urban hospital emergency service, the clientele is heavily 
skewed toward the lower end of the socioeconomic scale, and nonwhite 
` and non-Anglo ethnic groups are greatly overrepresented. Also, many pa- 
tients are in the position of supplicating the staff for help, sometimes for a 
condition for which the patient can be held responsible. With such a popu- 
lation, the staff can readily maintain a stance of moral superiority. They 
see the bulk of the patients as people undeserving of the services available 
to them. Staff members maintain that they need not tolerate any abuse or 
disobedience from patients or visitors. Patients and visitors may be issued. 
orders which they are expected to obey. The staff can, and sometimes does, 
shout down patients and visitors and threaten them with ejection from 
the premises. The staff demands protection against possible attack and 
also against the possibility of lawsuits, which are invariably classified as 
unjustified. There is no need to be polite to the clientele and, in fact, some 
clerks frequently engage patients and visitors in arguments. The staff also 
feels justified in refusing service to those who complain or resist treatment 
or refuse to follow procedures or make trouble in any other way. From 
time to time the clients are referred to as "garbage," “scum,” “liars,” 
*deadbeats," people who “come out from under the rocks," by doctors, 
nurses, aides, clerks, and even housekeepers who sweep the floor. When 
we spent the first several days of a new medical year with a new group of 
interns on one emergency service, we found that an important part of the 
orientation was directed toward telling the interns that the patients were 
not to be trusted and did not have to be treated politely. At another public 
hospital, new registration clerks were told during their first few days of 
work that they would have to learn not to accept the word of patients but 
to treat everything they say with suspicion. 

Despite the general negative conception of the clientele, differentiations 
are made between patients on the basis of clues which they present. Since 
this is typically a fleeting relationship where the staff member has little 
or no background information about the patient, evaluations must usually 
be made quickly on the basis of readily perceivable clues. Race, age, mode 
of dress, language and accents and word usage, and the manner in which 
the client addresses and responds to staff members are all immediate clues 
on which staff base their initial evaluations. A little questioning brings 
out other information which may be used for or against a patient: financial 
status, type of employment, insurance protection, use of private-practice 
doctors, nature of medical complaint, legitimacy of children, marital status, 
previous use of hospital services. In the case of unconscious or seriously ill 
or injured patients, a search of the wallet or handbag often provides in- 
formative clues about social worth. 

Some characteristics consistently turn staff against patients and affect 
the quality of care given. Dirty, smelly patients cause considerable com- 
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ment among the staff, and efforts are made to isolate them or get rid of 
them. Those dressed as hippies or women with scanty clothing (unless 
there is а "good excuse," eg., а woman drowned while swimming) are 
frowned upon and are more likely to be kept waiting and to be rushed 
through when they are attended to. We observed hints that certain ethnic 
groups are discriminated against, but this is difficult to detect nowadays 
because everyone is extremely sensitive to the possibility of accusations 
of racial discrimination. If a woman with a child is tabbed a "welfare 
case" (from her dress, speech, and manner, or in the explicit form of a 
welfare card which she presents), the clerk is likely to ask, “Is there a 
father in the house?" while better-dressed, better-spoken women with chil- 
dren are questioned more discreetly. 


ATTRIBUTES AND CATEGORIES: A RECIPROCAL RELATIONSHIP 


On one level, it is true to say that the staff's moral evaluation of a patient 
influences the kind of treatment he gets in the emergency room. But this 
kind of causal explanation obscures important aspects of the network of 
interrelationships involved. On another, the definition of devalued or 
favored categories and the attributes of the patient reinforce each other 
in a reciprocal manner. 

Take, for example, patients who are labeled as drunks. They are more 
consistently treated as undeserving. than any other category of patient. 
They are frequently handled as if they were baggage when they are 
brought in by police; those with lacerations are often roughly treated by 
physicians; they are usually treated only for drunkenness and obvious 
surgical repair without being examined for other pathology; no one be- 
lieves their stories; their statements are ridiculed; they are treated in an 
abusive or jocular manner; they are ignored for long periods of time; in 
one hospital they are placed in a room separate from most other patients. 
Emergency-ward personnel frequently comment on how they hate to take 
care of drunks. 

'Thus, it might seem that the staff is applying a simple moral syllogism: 
drunks do not deserve to be cared for, this patient is a drunk, therefore, 
he does not deserve good treatment. But how do we know that he is drunk? 
By the way he is treated. Police take him directly to the drunk room. 
If we ask why the police define him as drunk, they may answer that they 
smell alcohol on his breath. But not all people with alcohol on their breath 
are picked up by the police and taken to a hospital emergency room. The 
explanation must come in terms of some part of the patient's background — 
he was in a lower-class neighborhood, his style of dress was dirty and 
sloppy, he was unattended by any friend or family member, and so on. 
When he comes to the emergency room ke Eas already been defined as a 
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drunk, There is no reason for the emergency-room personnel to challenge 
this definition—it is routine procedure and it usually proves correct in so 
fat as they know. There is nothing to do for drunks except to give them 
routine medications and let them sleep it off. To avoid upsetting the rest 
of the emergency room, there is a room set aside for them. The police 
have a standard procedure of taking drunks to that room, and the clerks 
place them there if they come in on their own and are defined as drunk 
on the basis, not only of their breath odor (and occasionally there is no 
breath odor in someone defined as drunk), but in terms of their dress, 
manner, and absence of protectors. The physicians, having more pressing 
matters, tend to leave the drunks until last. Of course, they may miss 
some pathology which could cause unconsciousness or confusion because 
they believe the standard procedure proves correct in the great majority 
of cases. They really do not know kow often it does not prove correct 
since they do not check up closely enough to uncover other forms of 
pathology in most cases, and the low social status of the patients and the 
fact that they are seldom accompanied by anyone who will protect them 
means that complaints about inadequate examination will be rare. There 
are occasional challenges by doctors—“How do you know he's drunk?"— 
but in most cases the busy schedule of the house officer leaves little time 
for such luxuries as a careful examination of patients who have already 
been defined as drunks by others. Once the drunk label has been accepted 
by the emergency-room staff, a more careful examination is not likely to 
be made unless some particularly arresting new information appears (for 
example, the patient has convulsions, a relative appears to tell them that 
he has diabetes, an examination of his wallet shows him to be a solid 
citizen), and the more subtle pathologies are not likely to be discovered. 

Thus, it is just as true to say that the label of “drunk” is accepted by 
hospital personnel because of the way the patient is treated as it is to say 
that he is treated in a certain way because he is drunk. Occasional cases 
show how persons with alcohol on their breath will not be treated as 
drunks. When an obviously middle-class man (obvious in terms of his 
dress, speech, and demands for service) was brought in after an automobile 
accident, he was not put in the drunk room, although he had a definite 
alcohol odor, but was given relatively quick treatment in one of the other 
examining rooms and addressed throughout in a polite manner. 

Most drunks are men. А common negative evaluation for women is 
PID (pelvic inflammatory disease). This is not just a medical diagnostic 
category, but, by implication, a moral judgment. There are many women 
with difficult-to-diagnose abdominal pains and fever. If they are Negro, 
young, unmarried, lower class in appearance and speech, and have no one 
along to champion their cause, doctors frequently make the assumption 
that they have before them the end results of a dissolute sex life, unwanted 
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pregnancy and perhaps venereal disease, illegal abortion, and consequent 
infection of the reproductive organs. The label PID is then attached and 
the patient relegated to a group less deserving of prompt and considerate 
treatment. This is not the same thing as saying a diagnosis of PID leads , 
to rejection by medical personnel. 

We observed one patient who had been defined as a troublemaker be- 
cause of his abusive language and his insistence that he be released imme- 
diately. When he began to behave in a strange manner (random thrashing 
about), the police were promptly called to control him and they threatened 
him with arrest. А patient who was not defined as a troublemaker and 
exhibited like behavior prompted an effort on the part of the staff to pro- 
vide a medical explanation for his actions. Here again, we see that the 
category into which the patient has been placed may have more effect on 
determining the decisions of medical personnel than does his immediate 
behavior. 

Thus, it is not simply a matter of finding which “objective” pathological 
states medical personnel like or dislike dealing with. The very definition 
of these pathological states depends in part on how the patient is cate- 
gorized in moral terms by the screening and treatment personnel. 


THE LEGITIMATE AND THE ILLEGITIMATE 


The second type of evaluation is that related to the staff members’ concept 
of their appropriate work roles (Strauss et al. 1964, chap. 13). Every 
worker has a notion of what demands are appropriate to his position. When 
demands fall outside that boundary, he feels that the claim is illegitimate. 
What he does about it depends on a number of factors, including his 
alternatives, his power to control the behavior of others, and his power to 
select his clientele (more on this later). 

The interns and residents who usually man the larger urban emergency 
services like to think of this assignment as a part of their training which 
will give them a kind of experience different from the outpatient depart- 
ment or inpatient wards. Here they hope to get some practice in resusci- 
tation, in treating traumatic injuries, in diagnosing and treating medical 
emergencies. When patients who are no different from those they have seen 
ad nauseam in the outpatient department present themselves at the emer- 
gency ward, the doctors in training believe that their services are being mis- 
used. Also, once on the emergency ward, the patient is expected to be “‘coop- 
erative” so that the doctor is not blocked in his effort to carry out his tasks. 
Nurses, clerks, and others play “little doctor” and to this extent share 
the concepts of the boundaries of legitimacy of the doctors. But, in addi- 
tion to the broadly shared perspective, each work specialty has its own 
notions of appropriate patient attributes and behavior based on their 
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own work demands. Thus, clerks expect patients to cooperate in getting 
forms filled out. Patients with a “good reason," unconsciousness, for ex- 
ample, are excused from cooperating with clerical procedures, but other 
patients who are unable to give requested information or who protest 
against certain questions bring upon themselves condemnation by the 
clerks who believe that a person who subverts their efforts to complete 
their tasks has no business on the emergency ward. 

À universal complaint among those who operate emergency services is 
that hospital emergency rooms are “abused” by the public—or rather by 
a portion of the public. This is particularly the case in the city and county 
hospitals and voluntary hospitals with training programs subsidized by 
public funds which handle the bulk of emergency cases in urban areas. 
The great majority of cases are thought of as too minor or lacking in 
urgency to warrant a visit to the emergency room. They are “outpatient 
cases" (OPD cases), that is, patients who could wait until the outpatient 
department is open, or if they can aíford private care, they could wait 
until a physician is holding his regular office hours. Patients should not 
use the emergency room just because it gives quicker service than the out- 
patient department or because the hours are more convenient (since it is 
open all the time). Pediatricians complain about their day filled with “sore 
throats and snotty noses." Medical interns and residents complain about 
all the people presenting long-standing or chronic diseases which, though 
sometimes serious, do not belong in the emergency room. In every hospital 
—both public and private—where we made observations or conducted 
interviews, we repeatedly heard the same kinds of “atrocity stories": a 
patient with a sore throat of two-weeks' duration comes in at 3:00 A.M. on 
Sunday and expects immediate treatment from an intern whom he has 
got out of bed (or such variations as an itch of 75-days’ duration, a con- 
genital defect in a one-year-old child—always coming in at an extremely 
inconvenient hour). 

Directors of emergency services recognize that some of their preoccupa- 
tion with cases which are not "true emergencies" is not simply a matter of 
“abuse” by patients, but the result of tasks imposed upon them by other 
agencies—for example, giving routine antibiotic injections on weekends, 
caring for abandoned children, giving routine blood transfusions, receiv- 
ing inpatient admissions, giving gamma globulin, providing venereal dis- 
ease follow-up, examining jail prisoners, arranging nursing-home disposi- 
tions for the aged. But the blame for most of their difficulty is placed upon 
the self-referred patient who, according to the emergency-room staff, does 
not make appropriate use of their service. 

The OPD case typically gets hurried, routine processing with little 
effort at a careful diagnostic work-up or sophisticated treatment unless 
he happens to strike the doctor as an interesting case (in which case he 
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is no longer classified as an OPD case). Thus, pediatric residents move 
rapidly through their mass of sore throats;and snotty noses with a quick 
look in ears and throat with the otolaryngoscope, a swab wiped in the 
throat to be sent to the laboratory, and if the child does not have a high 
fever (the nurse has already taken his temperature), the parent is told 
to check on the laboratory results the next day, the emergency-ward form 
is marked “URI” (upper respiratory infection), and the next child moves 
up on the treadmill. If a patient or a visitor has given anyone trouble, his 
care is likely to deteriorate below the routine level. Often, doctors define 
their task in OPD cases as simply a stopgap until the patient gets to OPD 
on a subsequent day, and therefore a careful work-up is not considered 
necessary. 

Medical cases are more often considered illegitimate than surgical cases. 
In our public hospital tabulations, the diagnostic categories highest in the 
illegitimate category were gynecology, genito-urinary, dental, and “other 
medical.” The lowest in proportion of illegitimate cases were pediatrics 
(another bit of evidence that children are more acceptable patients than 
adults), beatings and stabbings, industrial injuries, auto accidents, other 
accidents, and “other surgical.” Much of the surgical work is suturing 
lacerations and making other repairs. Although these are not necessarily 
serious in terms of danger to life (very few were), such injuries were seen 
by the staff as needing prompt attention (certainly within 24 hours) to 
reduce the risk of infection and to avoid scarring or other deformity. 

It is not surprising that in surgical cases the attributes and behavior of 
the patients are of lesser consequence than in medical cases. The ease with 
which the condition can be defined and the routine nature of the treatment 
(treating minor lacerations becomes so routine that anyone thinks he can 
do it—medical students, aides, volunteers) means that the characteristics 
and behavior of the patient can be largely ignored unless he becomes ex- 
tremely disruptive. (Even violence can be restrained and the treatment 
continued without much trouble.) Certain other things are handled with 
routine efficiency—high fevers in children, asthma, overdose, maternity 
cases. It is significant that standard rules can be and have been laid down 
in such cases so that everyone—clerks, nurses, doctors (and patients once 
they have gone through the experience)—knows just how to proceed. In 
such cases, the issue of legitimacy seldom arises. 

We find no similar routines with set rules in the case of complaints of 
abdominal pains, delusions, muscle spasms, depression, or digestive upset. 
Here the process of diagnosis is much more subtle and complex, the ques- 
tion of urgency much more debatable and uncertain. The way is left open 
for all emergency-ward staff members involved to make a judgment about 
whether the case is appropriate to and deserving of their service. Unless 
the patient is a "regular," no one on the emergency service is likely to have 
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background information on the patient, and the staff will have to rely 
entirely on clues garnered from his mode of arrival, his appearance, his 
behavior, the kind of people who accompany him, and so on. The interpre- 
tation of these clues then becomes crucial to further treatment and, to the 
casual observer, may appear to be the cause of such treatment. 


It is also not surprising that "psychiatric cases" are usually considered 
illegitimate. Interns and residents do not (unless they are planning to go 
into psychiatry) find such cases useful for practicing their diagnostic and 
treatment skills? and therefore regard such patients as an unwelcome 
intrusion. But what constitutes a psychiatric case is not based on unvary- 
ing criteria. An effort is usually made to place a patient in a more explicit 
medical category. For example, a wrist slashing is a surgical case requiring 
suturing. Ап adult who takes an overdose of sleeping pills is a medical case 
requiring lavage and perhaps antidotes. Only when a patient is trouble- 
some—violent, threatening suicide, disturbing other patients—is the 
doctor forced to define him as a psychiatric case about whom a further 
decision must be made. (In some clinics, psychiatrists are attempting to 
broaden the definition by making interns and residents aware of more 
subtle cues for justifying a psychiatric referral and providing them with a 
consulting service to deal with such cases. However, they must provide 
a prompt response when called upon, or their service will soon go unused.) 

It is no accident either that in the private hospitals (especially those 
without medical school or public clinic affiliation) the legitimacy of a 
patient depends largely on his relationship to the private medical system. 
A standard opening question to the incoming patient in such hospitals is, 
“Who is your doctor?” A patient is automatically legitimate if referred by 
a physician on the hospital staff (or the physician’s nurse, receptionist, or 
answering service). If he has not been referred, but gives the name of a 
staff doctor whom the nurse can reach and who agrees to handle the case, 
the patient is also legitimate. However, if he does not give a staff doctor’s 
name, he falls under suspicion. The hospital services, including the 
emergency room, are designed primarily to serve the private physicians on 
the staff. A patient who does not fit into this scheme threatens to upset 
the works. It is the receptionist’s or receiving nurse’s job to try to establish 
the proper relationship by determining whether the case warrants the 
service of the contract physician or the doctor on emergency call, and if so, 
to see to it that the patient gets into the hands of an attending staff doctor 
for follow-up treatment if necessary. Any patient whose circumstances 
make this process difficult or impossible becomes illegitimate. This accounts 


2 The authors of Boys in White (Becker et al. 1961, pp. 327-38) make the same point. 
A “crock” is a patient from whom the students cannot learn anything because there 
is no definable physical pathology which can be tracked down and treated. 
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for the bitter denunciation of the “welfare cases"? and the effort to deny 
admission to people without medical insurance or other readily tappable 
funds. (Most physicians on the hospital staff do not want such people as 
patients, and feel they have been tricked if a colleague talks them into 
accepting them as patients; neither does the hospital administration want 
them as inpatients.) Also, such hospitals have no routine mechanism for 
dealing with welfare cases, as have the public hospitals which can either 
give free treatment or refer the patient to a social worker on the premises. 
Such patients are commonly dealt with by transferring them to a public 
clinic or hospital if their condition permits. 

The negative evaluation of patients is strongest when they combine an 
undeserving character with illegitimate demands. Thus, a patient present- 
ing a minor medical complaint at an inconvenient hour is more vigorously 
condemned if he is a welfare case than if he is a "respectable citizen." On 
the other hand, a “real emergency" can overcome moral repugnance. Thus, 
when a presumed criminal suffering a severe abdominal bullet wound in- 
flicted by police was brought into one emergency ward, the staff quickly 
mobilized in a vigorous effort to prevent death because this is the kind of 
case the staff sees as justifying the existence of their unit. The same patient 
brought in with a minor injury would almost certainly have been treated 
as a moral outcast. Even in the case of “real emergencies," however, moral 
evaluation is not absent. Although the police prisoner with the bullet 
wound received prompt, expert attention, the effort was treated simply as 
a technical matter—an opportunity to display one's skill in keeping a 
severely traumatized person alive. When the same emergency ward re- 
ceived a prominent local citizen who had been stabbed by thugs while he 
was trying to protect his wife, the staff again provided a crash effort to 
save his life, but in this case they were obviously greatly upset by their 
failure, not simply a failure of technical skills but the loss of a worthy 
person who was the victim of a vicious act. One may speculate whether 
this difference in staff evaluations of the two victims may have resulted in 
an extra effort in the case of the respected citizen despite the appearance 
of a similar effort in the two cases. 


STAFF ESTIMATES OF "LEGITIMATE" DEMANDS 


As is common in relationships between a work group and its clientele, the 
members of the work group tend to exaggerate their difficulties with the 
clients when they generalize about them. In conversations, we would 
typically hear estimates of 70%—90% as the proportion of patients who 
were using the emergency service inappropriately. Yet, when we actually 


*. 
3 “Welfare cases" include not only those who present welfare cards, but all who are 
suspected of trying to work the system to get free or low-priced care. 
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followed cases through the clinic, we found the majority were being 
treated as if they were legitimate. In one voluntary hospital with an intern 
and residency training program, we classified all cases we followed during 
our time on the emergency room as legitimate or illegitimate whenever we 
had any evidence of subjective definition by staff members, either by what 
they said about the patient or the manner in which they treated the patient. 
Among those cases suitable for classification, 42 were treated as legiti- 
mate, 15 as illegitimate, and in 24 cases there was insufficient evidence to 
make a classification. Thus, the illegitimate proportion was about 20%- 
25% depending on whether one used as a base the total of definite legiti- 
mate and illegitimate cases or also included the unknowns. In a very active 
public hospital emergency room we did not use direct observation of each 
case, but rather developed a conception of what kind of diagnostic cate- 
gories were usually considered legitimate or illegitimate by the clinic staff 
and then classified the total census for two days according to diagnostic 
categories. By this method, 2396 of 938 patients were classified as illegiti- 
mate. This constitutes a minimum figure because diagnostic category was 
not the only basis for an evaluation, and some other patients were almost 
certainly regarded as illegitimate by the staff. But it does suggest that only 
a minority were regarded as illegitimate. 

The numbers of specific undesirable or inappropriate categories of pa- 
tients were also consistently exaggerated. Thus, while in the public hospital 
the interns complained about all the drunks among the men and all the 
reproductive organ infections among women (“The choice between the 
male and the female service is really a choice between alcoholics and 
PIDs," according to one intern), drunks made up only 696 of the total 
emergency-room population and the gynecology patients 2%. Venereal 
disease was also considered a common type of case by clerks, nurses, and 
doctors, but in fact made up only about 196 of the total E.R. census. 
Psychiatric cases were referred to as a constant trouble, but, in fact, made 
up only a little over 2% of the total. Some doctors believed infections and 
long-standing illnesses were common among the E.R. population and used 
this as evidence of neglect of health by the lower classes. Here again, 
however, the actual numbers were low—these two categories made up a 
little more than 396 of the total census. In two small private hospitals, the 
staffs were particularly bitter toward “welfare cases" whom they regarded 
as à constant nuisance. However, we often spent an entire shift (eight 
hours) in the emergency rooms of these hospitals without seeing a single 
patient so classified. 

Workers justify the rewards received for their labors in part by the 
burdens which they must endure on the job. One of the burdens of service 
occupations is a clientele which makes life h&rd for the workers. Thus, the 
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workers tend to select for public presentation those aspects of the clientele 
which cause them difficulty. Teachers! talk deals disproportionately with 
disruptive and incompetent students, policemen's talk with dangerous 
criminals and difficult civilians, janitors’ talk with inconsiderate tenants. 
A case-by-case analysis of client contacts is likely to demonstrate in each 
instance that the examples discussed by the staff are not representative of 
their total clientele. 


CONTROL OF INAPPROPRIATE DEMANDS FOR SERVICE 


When members of a service occupation or service organization are faced 
with undesirable or illegitimate clients, what can they do? One possible 
procedure is to select clients they like and avoid those they do not like. 
The selecting may be done in categorical terms, as when universities admit 
undergraduate students who meet given grade and test standards. Or it 
may be done on the basis of detailed information about specific individuals, 
as when a graduate department selects particular students on the basis of 
academic record, recommendations from colleagues, and personal informa- 
tion about the student. Of course, such selection is not made on a unidimen- 
sional basis and the selecting agent must often decide what weight to give 
conflicting factors. (Thus, a medical specialist may be willing to take on 
a patient who is morally repugnant because the patient has a medical. 
condition the specialist is anxious to observe, study, or experiment with.) 
But there is an assumption that the more highly individualized the selection 
and the more detailed the information on which it is based, the more 
. likely one is to obtain a desirable clientele. Along with this process goes 
the notion of “selection errors." Thus, when a patient is classed as a good 
risk for a physical rehabilitation program, he may later be classed as 
a selection error if doctors uncover some pathology which contraindicates 
exercise, or if the patient proves so uncooperative that physical therapists 
are unable to conduct any training, or if he requires so much nursing care 
that ward personnel claim that he “doesn’t belong" on a rehabilitation unit 
(Roth and Eddy 1967, pp. 57-61). . 
Selectivity is a relative matter. A well-known law firm specializing in a 
given field can accept only those clients whose demands ft readily into 
the firm's desired scheme of work organization and who are able to pay 
well for the service given. The solo criminal lawyer in a marginal practice 
may, for financial reasons, take on almost every case he can get, even 
though he may despise the majority of his clients and wish he did not 
have to deal with them (Smigel 1964; Wood 1967). А common occupa- 
tional or organizational aspiration is to reach a position where one can be 
highly selective of one's cliemtele. In fact, such power of selection is a 
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common basis for rating schools, law firms, hospitals, and practitioners of 
all sorts.* 

If one cannot be selective in a positive sense, one may still be selective 
in a negative sense by avoiding some potentially undesirable clients. Hotels, 
restaurants, and places of entertainment may specifically exclude certain 
categories of persons as guests, or more generally reserve the right to refuse 
service to anyone they choose. Cab drivers will sometimes avoid a pre- 
sumed “bad fare" by pretending another engagement or just not seeing 
him. Cab driving, incidentally, is a good example of a line of work where 
judgments about clients must often be made in a split second on the 
basis of immediate superficial clues—clues based not only on the behavior 
and appearance of the client himself, but also on such surrounding factors 
as the area, destination, and time of day (Davis 1959; Henslin 1968, pp. 
138-58). Ambulance crewmen sometimes manage to avoid a “bad load,” 
perhaps making a decision before going to the scene on the basis of the 
call source or neighborhood, or perhaps refusing to carry an undesirable 

‚ patient if they can find a “good excuse" (Douglas 1969, pp. 234-78). 

Medical personnel and organizations vary greatly in their capacity to 
select clients. Special units in teaching hospitals and specialized outpatient 
clinics often are able to restrict their patients to those they have individ- 
ually screened and selected. The more run-of-the-mill hospital ward or 
clinic is less selective, but still has a screening process to keep out certain 
categories of patients. Of all medical care units, public hospital emergency 
wards probably exercise the least selectivity of all. Not only are they open 
to the public at all times with signs pointing the way, but the rule that 
everyone demanding care must be seen provides no legal “out” for the staff 
when faced with inappropriate or repugnant patients (although persons 
accompanying patients can be, and often are, prevented from entering the 
treatment areas and are isolated or ejected if troublesome). In addition, 
the emergency ward serves a residual function for the rest of the hospital 
and often for other parts of the medical-care system. Any case which does 
not fit into some other program is sent to the emergency ward. When other 
clinics and offices close for the day or the weekend, their patients who 
cannot wait for the next open hours are directed to the emergency service. 
It is precisely this unselective influx of anyone and everyone bringing a 


*Yam glossing over some of the intraorganizational complexities of the process. Often 
different categories of organizational] personnel vary greatly in their participation in 
the selection of the clientele. Thus, on a hospital rehabilitation unit, the doctors may 
select the patients, but the nurses must take care of patients they have no direct part 
in selecting. Nurses can influence future selection only by complaining to the doctors 
that they have “too many" of certain kinds of difficult patients or by trying to con- 
vince doctors to transfer inappropriate patients. These attempts at influencing choice 
often fail because doctors and nurses have somewhat different criteria about what an 
appropriate patient is (Roth and Eddy 1967, pp. 57-61). 
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wide spectrum of medical and social defects that elicits the bitter com- 
plaints of emergency-service personnel. Of course, they are not completely 
without selective power. They occasionally violate the rules and refuse to 
accept a patient. And even after registration, some patients can be so 
discouraged in the early stages of processing that they leave. Proprietary 
hospitals transfer some patients to public hospitals. But compared with 
other parts of the medical-care system, the emergency-service personnel, 
especially in public hospitals, have very limited power of selection and 
must resign themselves to dealing with many people that they believe 
should not be there and that in many cases they have a strong aversion to. 

What recourse does a service occupation or organization have when its 
members have little or no control over the selection of its clients? If you 
cannot pick the clients you like, perhaps you can transform those you do 
get somewhat closer to the image of a desirable client. This is particularly 
likely to occur if it is a long-term or repeated relationship so that the 
worker can reap the benefit of the "training" he gives the client. We tenta- 
tively put forth this proposition: The amount of trouble one is willing to 
go to to train his clientele depends on how much power of selection he has. 
The easier 1t is for one to avoid or get rid of poor clients (that is, those 
clients whose behavior or attributes conflict with one's conception of his 
proper work role), the less interested one is in putting time and energy 
into training clients to conform more closely to one’s ideal. And, of course, 
the converse. 

Janitors have to endure a clientele (that is, tenants) they have no hand 
in selecting. Nor can a janitor get rid of bad tenants (unless he buys the 
building and evicts them, as happens on rare occasions), Ray Gold (1964, 
рр. 1-50) describes how janitors try to turn “bad tenants" into more 
tolerable ones by teaching them not to make inappropriate demands. 
Tenants must be taught not to call at certain hours, not to expect the 
janitor to make certain repairs, not to expect him to remove certain kinds 
of garbage, to expect cleaning services only on given days and in given 
areas, to expect heat only at certain times, and so on. Each occasion on 
which the janitor is able to make his point that a given demand is inap- 
propriate contributes to making those demands from the same tenant less 
likely in the future and increases the janitor’s control over his work load 
and work pacing. One finds much the same long-term effort on the part 
of mental hospital staffs who indoctrinate inmates on the behavior and 
demands associated with “good patients’—-who will be rewarded with 
privileges and discharge—and behavior associated with “bad patients"— 
who will be denied these rewards (Stanton and Schwartz 1954, pp. 280- 
89; Belknap 1956, chaps. 9 and 10). Prisons and schools are other examples 
of such long-term teaching of "clients. 


5 ОҒ course, my brief presentation greatly oversimplifies the process. For example, 
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The form that “client-training” takes depends in part on the time per- 
spective of the trainers. Emergency-ward personnel do not have the long- 
time perspective of the mental hospital staff, teachers, or janitors. Despite 
the fact that the majority of patients have been to the same emergency 
ward previously and will probably be back again at some future time, the 
staff, with rare exceptions, treats each case as an episode which will be 
completed when the patient is discharged. Therefore, they seldom make a 
direct effort to affect the patient's future use of their services. They are, 
however, interested-in directing the immediate behavior of clients so that 
it will fit into their concept of proper priorities (in terms of their evaluation 
of the clients) and the proper conduct of an emergency service, including 
the work demands made upon them. Since they do not conceive of having 
time for gradual socialization of the clients, they rely heavily on demands 
for immediate compliance. Thus, patients demanding attention, if not 
deemed by staff to be urgent cases or particularly deserving, will be told 
to wait their turn and may even be threatened with refusal of treatment 
if they are persistent. Visitors are promptly ordered to a waiting room and 
are reminded of where they belong if they wander into a restricted area. 
Patients are expected to respond promptly when called, answer questions 
put to them by the staff, prepare for examination when asked, and coop- 
erate with the examination as directed without wasting the staff's time. 
Failure to comply promptly may bring a warning that they will be left 
waiting or even refused further care if they do not cooperate, and the more 
negative the staff evaluation of the patient, the more likely he is to be 
threatened. 

Nursing staff in proprietary hospitals dealing with the private patients 
of attending physicians do not have as authoritative a position vis-à-vis 
their clients as public hospital staff have; therefore, the demands for 
prompt compliance with staff directions must be used sparingly. In such 
a case more surreptitious forms of control are used. The most common 
device is keeping the patient waiting at some step or steps in his processing 
or treatment. Since the patient usually has no way of checking the validity 
of the reason given for the wait, this is a relatively safe way that a nurse 
can control the demands made on her and also serves as a way of "getting 


: much of the teaching is done by the clients rather than directly by the staff. But, ulti- 
mately, the sanctions are derived from staíf efforts to control work demands and to 
express their moral evaluation of the clients. 


8 Readers who are mainly interested in what happens on an emergency ward should 
not be misled into thinking that it is a scene of continuous orders and threats being 
shouted at patients and visitors. Most directives are matter-of-fact, and most clients 
comply promptly with directions most of the time. But when the staff's directive power 
is challenged, even inadvertently, the common response is a demand for immediate 
compliance. This situation arises frequently enough so that on a busy unit an observer 
can see instances almost every hour. 
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even" with those who make inappropriate demands or whom she regards 
as undeserving for some other reason. 

In general, we might expect that: The longer the time perspective of the 
trainers, the more the training will take the form of efforts toward progres- 
sive socialization in the desired direction; the shorter the time perspective 
of the trainers, the more the training will take the form of overt coercion 
(“giving orders’’) if the trainers have sufficient power over the clients, and 
efforts at surreptitious but immediate control if they lack such power. 


CONCLUSION 


When a person presents himself at an emergency department (or is brought 
there by others), he inevitably sets off a process by which his worthiness 
and legitimacy are weighed and become a factor in his treatment. It is 
doubtful that one can obtain any service of consequence anywhere without 
going through this process. The evidence from widely varying services 
indicates that the servers do not dispense their service in a uniform manner 
to everyone who presents himself, but make judgments about the worthi- 
ness of the person and the appropriateness of his demands and take these 
judgments into account when performing the service. In large and complex ` 
service organizations, the judgments made at one point in the system often 
shape the judgments at another. 

The structure of a service organization will affect the manner and 
degree to which the servers can vary their service in terms of their moral 
evaluation of the client. This study has not explored this issue in detail. 
A useful future research direction would be the investigation of how a 
system of service may be structured to control the discretion of the servers 
as to whom they must serve and how they must serve them. This paper 
offered some suggestions concerning the means of controlling the inappro- 
priate demands of a clientele. The examples I used to illustrate the relation- 
ships of power of selection and the nature of training of clients are few and 
limited in scope. An effort should be made to determine whether these 
formulations (or modifications thereof) apply in a wider variety of occupa- 
tional settings. 
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A promising alternative to the psychoanalytic conception of authori- 
tarianism is the “breadth of perspective" approach. Several writers 
have argued that authoritarianism results, at least in part, from the 
lack of broad social perspectives. However, they have not made it 
sufficiently clear how breadth of perspective operates to discourage 
authoritarianism and how it relates to more than one or two of the 
several components of the authoritarianism complex. By specifically 
taking account of the particular world view which underlies the 
interdependent characteristics of authoritarianism, it is possible to 
explicate the relationship between breadth of perspective and authori- 
tarianism. This world view seems impressively similar to the concept 
of “reification,” as described explicitly or implicitly by a number of 
social theorists. It is maintained here that reification is induced by 
narrow perspectives and diminished by broadened perspectives. Ап 
“authoritarian personality" is not a prerequisite for such reification. 
But many of the characteristics of authoritarianism can result from 
this orientation toward social reality. 


Perhaps the most consistent finding to emerge from a generation of re- 
search on authoritarianism, ethnocentrism, and noneconomic conservatism? 
is the negative association between these phenomena and variables which 
represent intellectual development, such as education, academic perform- 
ance, and IQ (Titus and Hollander 1957; Christie and Cook 1958; 
McCloskey 1958; Brown 1965; Lipsitz 1965; Bay 1967; Keniston 1968; 
Feldman and Newcomb 1969)? Further, the magnitude of this correlation 


11 am grateful to Prof. Ronald C. Dillehay, Psychology Department, University of 
Kentucky, for his willingness to entertain unfamiliar ideas. 


2 The propositions in this paper are intended to apply to noneconomic conservatism as 
conceptualized and measured by McCloskey (1958), for example, as well as to au- 
thoritarianism as measured by the F-scale. While there may be differences between the 
two, they appear to have much in common, and an explanation of one will surely be 
relevant to the other. It is the area of overlap between these phenomena which is 
the object of inquiry here. Hence, the term “authoritarianism” will be used in a 
somewhat broader-than-usual sense. 


* The following description (Korn 1968) of attitudinal changes in college students over 
a four-year period is typical: “The SM, DS, F, and E (Social Maturity, Developmental 
Status, Authoritarianism, and Ethnocentrism) mean score changes reflect a movement 
toward greater open-mindedness and tolerance, a rejection of a restricted view of life, 
and a humanization of conscience. The complexity of the world is more and more 
recognized, and there is less tendency to demand pat answers, Along with this, the 
stereotyped view of right and wrong gives way to a broader acceptance of human 
diversity” (p. 166). 
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is usually large by current standards. For example, Christie (1954) esti- 
mates that the correlation between years of education and F-scores in a 
representative cross-sectional sample would fall between —.50 and —.60. 
It is clear that any theoretical scheme which claims to explain authoritar- 
ianism and associated phenomena must place a high priority upon account- 
ing for the effects of such variables as education. It also seems clear that 
the theory of authoritarianism formulated by Adorno et al. (1950) is not 
adequate in this regard. The psychoanalytic theory of the Berkeley re- 
searchers does not anticipate the importance of education and related 
variables, and is hard pressed to accomodate it satisfactorily. An explana- 
tory framework which incorporates this negative correlate as a central 
feature would be a healthy development in the study of authoritarianism, 
a field whose fascination for social psychologists seems to have waned in 
recent years. 

The effort to explain why education is strongly and negatively associated 
with authoritarianism should begin with an analysis of education as a 
variable. Specifically, what is it about education which does not fit well 
with an authoritarian outlook? Does it involve learning a particular body 
of knowledge which in itself refutes authoritarian values? This is not at all 
likely since the central issues in the debates between "left" and "right" 
have defied resolution on logical or empirical grounds. Does it have to do 
with socialization into an antiauthoritarian set of values and norms? 1Ї so, 
the origin and maintenance of such values would remain to be explained. 
Actually, this is an empirical question, but it is reasonable to hypothesize 
that the most crucial consequence of education with respect to authori- 
tarianism is its tendency to broaden, multiply, and diversify the individual's 
sociocultural perspectives. To be educated, after all, is to learn of new 
dimensions of reality, to acquire new and modified outlooks on the world. 
Education introduces the individual to facets of reality which literally may 
not have existed for him previously. It expands his awareness of alterna- 
tive definitions, evaluations, and viewpoints. He may learn that his way of 
looking at things is just one of a surprisingly wide range of possible per- 
spectives. This can be a highly consequential experience, especially to the 
extent that newly-acquired viewpoints diverge from frames of reference 
whose unrivaled supremacy the individual has accepted for years. 


* Melvin Kohn (1969) has recently expressed the same opinion. In his study of value 
orientations toward self-direction versus conformity to external authority, in which 
"authoritarian conservatism" is one of the dependent measures, he states: "Education 
Seems to matter for values and orientations chiefly because it can be so very important 
for intellectual flexibility and breadth of perspective? (p. 188). As operationalized by 
Warshay (1962), breadth of perspective was found to be positively associated with 
years of formal education. ^ ` 
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AUTHORITARIANISM AND BREADTH OF PERSPECTIVE 


To contend that the “breadth of perspective" function of education is the 
most important factor in the education-authoritarianism relationship is 
obviously to imply that breadth of perspective is negatively related to 
authoritarianism. The latter proposition seems intuitively compelling. It is 
one of our commonsense understandings that authoritarian characteristics 
are usually not displayed by genuinely “broad-minded” people. In his 
introductory sociology text, for example, Chinoy (1967) relates breadth 
of perspective to ethnocentrism in terms with which few would quarrel: 
“But [a sense of] cultural relativity does lead to at least one important 
conclusion upon which there may be considerable agreement: that each 
society, with its norms and values, is one of many, capable of change—in 
various directions— and is the product of man's efforts to come to terms 
with the world around him and with the needs of an ongoing social order. 
The awareness of cultural diversity is thus an antidote to ethnocentrism 
and the basis for a fuller understanding of mankind's common humanity" 
(p. 55; italics added). 

Other writers have discussed this relationship more systematically. In 
his notable analysis of “working-class authoritarianism,” S. M. Lipset 
(1960) makes repeated references to factors which fall into the breadth of 
perspective category. He points to conditions such as low education, low 
participation in voluntary associations, little reading, and isolated occupa- 
tions which combine to produce “ап absence of a sense of past and future 
(lack of a prolonged time perspective)" “the inability to take a complex 
view,” “the lack of a rich, complex frame of reference," and “the inability 
to perceive the complex possibilities and consequences of action." Lipset 
notes that “working-class life as a whole emphasizes the concrete and the 
immediate" and prevents the lower strata from acquiring “rich and flexible 
perspectives” and a “sophisticated and complex view of the political 
structure.” 2M 

Stewart and Hoult (1959) offer a theory in which the basic cause of , 
authoritarianism is “а social milieu which limits [the individual's] per- 
spective so that he has few opportunities to develop role-taking abilities" 
(p. 275). The narrow perspective, which is a direct cause of poor role- 
taking skill, has two further consequences. It leads the individual to expe- 
rience failure in playing new roles, and it makes him unable to understand 
and sympathize with groups which are not his reference groups. “There- 
fore, he tends to reject such groups, to feel hostility toward their members, 
and to rationalize his own failures by projecting blame on outgroups” 
(p. 275). As support for their theory, Stewart and Hoult cite studies which 
have shown authoritarianism’ to be particularly evident among (1) the 
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less educated, (2) the aged, (3) the rural, (4) members of disadvantaged 
minorities, (5) members of the more dogmatic religious organizations, 
(6) the lower socioeconomic strata, (7) social isolates, and (8) those who 
have been reared in an authoritarian family environment. They contend 
that these groups are alike in that “all are involved in, or are products of, 
social situations where the possibility of developing extensive role-taking 
and role-playing abilities are restricted" (p. 278). 

Kelman and Barclay (1963) argue that the F-scale can be regarded as 
a measure of the breadth of an individual's perspective. According to 
these authors, breadth of perspective is a function of the individual's 
“psychological capacity for shifting contexts and accepting differences, 
and of the opportunity for widening his experiences that his environment 
provided him" (p. 608). To quote Kelman and Barclay: 


A low scorer [on the F-scale] is a person whose psychological universe is 
relatively wide. He sees events in a variety of contexts. He is aware of the 
existence of a range of customs, values, and approaches to life. He expects 
differences between people and is tolerant of them. A high scorer, by con- 
trast, is a person who moves in very narrow circles. He sees events only 
in the context of his own limited frame of reference. He does not recognize 
the existence of a range of values and approaches, and 15 intolerant of 
differences. [P. 608] i 


In Kelman and Barclay's sample of freshmen at a Negro college, the mean 
F-score was higher than the mean values found in white college popula- 
tions; in addition, higher F-scores were made by females, younger sub- 
jects, those born in the South, and those whose fathers were semiskilled or 
unskilled workers. These findings are taken as evidence that authoritarian- 
ism is greater among people with fewer environmental opportunities for 
broadening their perspectives. 

While there are differences among these three attempts to reconceptual- 
ize authoritarianism, they have two primary features in common: (1) they 
have identified (correctly, I think) breadth of perspective as an important 
explanatory factor, and (2) their treatments of how and why this factor 
operates leave something to be desired. It is not that these analyses appear 
to be wrong but, rather, that they are not so fully developed as they should 
be. Implicit in a consideration of breadth of perspective is the assumption 
that people with broad social perspectives view the social world differently 
than people with restricted perspectives. It is the notion of “world view” 
which receives elliptical treatment in these discussions. In order for the 
effects of breadth of perspective to be adequately illuminated, a concept 
is needed which explicitly and coherently describes the particular phenome- 
nological consequences of a narrow perspective that are given expression 
in an authoritarian response to the F-scale. Such a construct would have to 
relate meaningfully to the several components of the authoritarianism- 
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conservatism complex (e.g., ethnocentrism, unreflective conformity to ex- 
ternal authority, rigid conventionality, vilification of the human), not 
just to one or two of them. I will suggest that in these discussions there is 
a certain phenomenological image which is an unstated intervening variable 
between breadth of perspective and authoritarianism and, further, that a 
concept exists which refers to that image. By making this concept manifest, 
we may thereby specify the implied linkage between breadth of perspective 
and authoritarianism. First, I will examine the inadequacies of the treat- 
ments of breadth of perspective described briefly above, with a view toward 
determining wy this variable is negatively related to the authoritarianism 
complex. 

Lipset's analysis is somewhat ambiguous concerning the specific reasons 
for the importance of breadth of perspective in the causation of working- 
class authoritarianism. However, it appears that his explanation involves 
the relation of breadth of perspective to the ability to comprehend the 
functional necessity of tolerance in an orderly democratic society. For 
example, he states that social and cultural isolation prevents the lower 
classes “from acquiring the sophisticated and complex view of the political 
structure which makes understandable and necessary the norms of toler- 
ance .... The less sophisticated and stable and individual, the more likely 
he is to favor a simplified view of politics, to fail to understand the rationale 
underlying tolerance of those with whom he disagrees” (pp. 104, 108; 
italics added). This appears to be a particularly rationalistic and limited 
conception of the effects of narrow perspectives. It implies that authoritar- 
ian intolerance of ideological nonconformity could be eliminated by in- 
structing people in the horrors of a Hobbesian world. Further, this argu- 
ment alone is not broad enough to cover other outstanding aspects of 
authoritarianism, for example, rigid conventionality, uncritical submission 
to traditional moral authorities, cynicism, and vilification of human values 
and capacities. 

Stewart and Hoult’s argument is relatively explicit. A limited perspec- 
tive impairs one’s abilities for role taking and role playing, and this 
eventually produces hostility toward outgroups. Again, however, while this 
rationale may explain certain features of authoritarianism, such as ethno- 
centrism and rejection of ideological deviants, it is difficult to relate it to 
such authoritarian ideas as “Obedience and respect for authority are the 
most important virtues children should learn.” 

Perhaps Kelman and Barclay’s reasoning most clearly indicates the need 
for additional conceptual development. They contend that a low scorer on 
the F-scale is a person who has a relatively wide psychological universe; 
therefore, he "expects differences between people and is tolerant of them." 
However, there would seem to be an explanatory gap between expecting 
differences and being tolerant of them. Why does the former imply the 
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latter? There is something going unsaid here. In order for Kelman and 
Barclay's argument to fulfill its potential, it should clarify why a person 
who is aware of a wide range of customs, values, and viewpoints will tend 
to be tolerant of ideological differences. Moreover, the argument should 
make it obvious how a wide psychological universe relates to other elements 
of authoritarianism, such as a reverence of established, external authority. 


AUTHORITARIANISM AND WORLD VIEW: REIFICATION 


How may the deficiencies in these analyses be remedied? In order to de- 
velop more fully the implications of breadth of perspective, the logical 
course is to consider how the world appears to a person whose social per- 
spectives are limited. We must ask what impressions of social reality are 
promoted by a narrow (or broad) perspective. А phenomenological ap- 
proach, inquiring into the meaning of breadth of perspective for individuals, 
should be carried out to a greater extent than previous writers have done. 
In attempting this, it is useful to refer initially to the work of Melvin 
Kohn, who has made a beginning on the problem of inferring the ideal- 
typical world views associated with narrow and broad perspectives. 

Kohn (1969) has studied the relation of social class to value orientations 
involving self-direction versus conformity to authority. The conformity 
orientation consists of a number of characteristics which are related to the 
authoritarianism complex: following the dictates of authority, focusing on 
external consequences to the exclusion of internal processes, being in- 
tolerant of nonconformity and dissent, being distrustful of others, having 
moral standards which strongly emphasize obedience to the letter of the 
law. Kohn finds this orientation primarily associated with two features of 
lower social class position: lack of occupational self-direction and low level 
of education. He contends that these two factors represent “conditions of 
life that profoundly affect men's views of social reality." As noted above, 
Kohn attributes the importance of education to its tendency to broaden 
perspectives. Occupational experience, too, bears upon one's perspectives: 
“Conditions of work that foster thought and initiative tend to enlarge 
men's conceptions of reality, conditions of restraint tend to narrow them" 
(p. 192). According to Kohn, the essence of higher-class position is a view 
of the world and of self which "is conducive to believing in the possibilities 
of rational action toward purposive goals . . . the essence of lower class 
position is the belief that one is at the mercy of forces and people beyond 
one's control, often beyond one's understanding" (pp. 189, 192). We may 
infer from Kohn’s findings that individuals with narrow perspectives seem 
more likely to view the social world in fixed, absolute terms. Such people 
appear to conceive of social reality as encompassing a superordinate norma- 
tive dimension, an external locus where events are determined, where 
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moral authority resides, and to which men must adapt themselves. The 
individuals with broader perspectives seem less likely to conceive of them- 
selves as acting in the face of coercive normative powers standing above 
and independent of men. 

These impressions receive some support from the conclusions of McDill 
(1961), who made a factor-analytic investigation of authoritarianism, 
anomie, and ethnocentrism. He reports finding a general factor underlying 
these three scales which accounted for 4596 of the total variance and 7596 
of the common variance of the items comprising the three scales. MESI 
describes this factor as 


a Weltanschauung which is negative in-nature, that is, it represents а dim 
world view. . . . Stated in other terms this is the perspective of being 
mastered by threatening forces beyond one's personal control. The high 
loadings of all the authoritarianism items imply that the way to live and 
be supported in this threatening world is through obedience to authority 
figures and through conventionalism or a rigid acceptance of the status quo 

. the high negative loading of education on this factor indicates a def- 
inite relationship between the socio-cultural environment to which one has 
been exposed and one's general social perspective. [P. 245] 


Kohn’s and McDill’s work hints at the outlines of systematically 
differing conceptions of the world associated with variations in breadth 
of perspective. It is necessary to try to characterize these world views more 
formally. The hypothesis is this: If we try to infer an ideal-typical 
authoritarian world view from the various components and correlates of 
authoritarianism, the result would be close to what Berger and Luckmann 
(1966) have described as a “reified” view of social reality. A reified out- 
look on the social world can result from narrow social perspectives, and 
this accounts for the importance of breadth of perspective in the etiology 
of the authoritarianism-conservatism complex. 

Drawing upon a persistent but curiously neglected theme in social 
thought, Berger and Luckmann (1966) depict reification as the view of 
social reality as if it were fixed instead of in process, absolute instead of 
relative, natural instead of conventional, and in general, as a product of 
forces which are more than human. 

Reification is the apprehension of human phenomena as if they were things, 
that is, in non-human or possibly suprahuman terms. Another way of say- 
ing this is that reification is the apprehension of the products of human 
activity as if they were something else than human products—such as facts 
of nature, results of cosmic laws, or manifestations of divine will. Reifica- 
tion implies that man is capable of forgetting his own authorship of the 
human world. ... It is experienced by man as a strange facticity, an opus 
alienum over which he has no control rather than as the opus proprium 
of his own productive activity. . . . Both the institutional order as a whole 
and segments of it may bt apprehended in reified terms. . . . The basic 
"recipe" for the reification of institutions is to bestow upon them an onto- 
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logical status independent of human activity and signification. . . . Through 
reification, the world of institutions appears to merge with the world of 
nature. It becomes necessity and fate, and is lived through as such, happily 
or unhappily as the case may be. [Pp. 89—91] 


When social reality is viewed in dereified terms, that is, as an ongoing 
human product, it is seen as legitimately subject to human efforts to 
participate in its construction and reconstruction. Reification, in contrast, 
discourages or obviates any activity which would tamper with a social 
world that is superordinate and infused with transcendental authority. In 
other words, a reified world is self-justifying. Being morally and ontologi- 
cally superior to men, it demands that men strive to adjust themselves 
to it. Reified institutions or institutional orders admit of no legitimate 
compromises, deviations, or alternatives. They are established, absolute, 
and external to man in origin and character. The possibility of reification 
derives from the “objectification” of social institutions (which is further 
discussed below).5 

The concept of reification arose prior to and independently of the 
systematic study of authoritarianism. Yet it seems to be an accurate descrip- 
tion of certain major ideological features of authoritarianism. A provoca- 
tive article by Silvan Tomkins (1963) supports and amplifies this proposi- 
tion. Tomkins gives no indication of a familiarity with the formal notion 
of reification per se, but in effect he proposes this idea as the axis under- 
lying left-right distinctions in ideology and personality. He notes that the 
polarity between left and right is based on certain recurring issues. 


. These issues are simple enough. Is man the measure, an end in himself, 
an active, creative, thinking, desiring, loving, force in nature? Or must 
man realize himself, attain his full stature only through struggle toward, 
participation in, conformity to, a norm, a measure, an ideal essence ba- 
sically independent of man? . . . In metaphysics the contrast is between 
a realistic and an idealistic conception of the relation of man to reality. 
In the extreme right-wing metaphysics as in Platonism, both man and 
nature are pale copies of ideas and essences, which exist prior to and 
independent of man. Man and nature alike owe whatever significance 


5 Unfortunately, this kind of talk may seem a bit too light-headed for American 
sociological tastes. It sounds more mystical than scientific, and might be peremptorily 
rejected on that basis, Such a reaction would, I think, be seriously misguided. Perhaps 
the concept of reification does not refer to an actual human tendency. It may prove 
to have little explanatory value. But to prejudge it as merely a figment of someone's 
philosophical imagination could be a costly error. It would be useful at this point to 
trace in detail the recurring appearance of this concept in classical and contemporary 
social theory. Regrettably, space does not permit it. Suffice it to say that the idea of 
reification, if not the formal label, can be found in the-work of Marx, Durkheim, Sim- 
mel, Lukács ([1923] 1971), Piaget ([1932] 1965), Fromm (1955), and others, some 
of whom are mentioned below. The most recent discussion in English is contained 
in Israel (1971). The impressive théoretical ancestry of this idea should give pause 
to those who may be initially inclined to dismiss it as the witless musings of meta- 
physicians. 
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they attain to their participation in, their approximation to, the ideal 
essences which alone are truly real and important. A less extreme right- 
wing metaphysics conceives nature as more real, as prior to and inde- 
pendent of man. The extreme left-wing metaphysician conceives the world 
to be constructed by man. . . . In the theory of politics, the view of the 
state as a creation of the people, by the people, and for the people is 
opposed to the view of the state as a superordinate entity through which 
the people attain such political freedom as possible. It is the difference 
between the conservative emphasis on tradition and conformity to the 
status quo and the progressive's emphasis on change in the interests of 
the people. In jurisprudence, the contrast is between the interpretation 
of law as man-made and the interpretation of law as transcendental. . . . 
'The underlying assumption in the polarity of the right and left is the 
acceptance of ће human being as an end in himself versus the glorifica- 
tion of a normative realm and the essential derogation of man. [Pp. 391- 
95, 402] 


At least one other author has implied a connection between reification 
and authoritarianism. This is found in an article by Sherwood (1966) in 
which he calls attention to the apparent similarity between the authoritar- 
ian outlook and Jean Piaget's ([1932] 1965) concept of “moral realism." 


Piaget has found that from around three to eight or so years of age the 
child's conception of morality is one of constraint. Piaget refers to this 
conception of rules and ethical behavior as "moral realism," where the 
child tends to view both rules and their accompanying punishments as 
“givens” which remain unquestioned and sacred, as if they were things 
existing independently of persons and independently of situations. Evalu- 
ations of behavior are in terms of exact conformity to rules and apparent 
consequences of action, rather than in terms of intent. Rules are seen 
as unchangeable, regardless of changed requirements of the situations to 
which the rules are applied. Rightness and wrongness tend to be defined 
by rules and sanctions, that is. an act is defined as wrong if it brings 
punishment; an act is defined as right if it conforms to a rule or to an 
adult. 

Piaget suggests that moral realism is also supported by a limited per- 
spective in thought during this period in the child's development, that of 
egocentrism. The child is unaware that others see things differently, that 
there are other points of view of which his is only one. [P. 17; italics 
added] 


Now there are clear and intriguing parallels between Piaget's accounts of 
moral realism and the concept of reification. Thus, in his suggestion that 
the “conceptions of morality and justice of the authoritarian personality 
are similar to Piaget's descriptions of those of the child" (p. 18), Sher- 
wood anticipates the present thesis. However, he is apparently unaware of 
the older and broader notion of reification and of its close affinity to moral 
realism. Consequently, Sherwood's insight falls short of the rich vein of 
theory it might have tapped. ° 

Extrapolating from several sources, then, I suggest that the essence of 
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the question of reification as applied to the general world views of 
authoritarians may be distilled in the following form: Are the major. 
institutions of one's society basically human in origin and character, or 
are they the products and symbols of some normative authority external 
and superordinate to men? Many implications flow from one’s personal | 
answer to this pivotal question. As Tomkins notes, the latter conception 
makes man subordinate to a transcendent and independent moral dimen- 
sion. The human is considered inferior to the normative. Thus, human 
nature is viewed in generally cynical, distrustful, and misanthropic terms. 
Children are seen as essentially wicked, and so must be impressed with the 
importance of obedience and respect for authority. Parents, on the other 
hand, are closely identified with the normative, and thus tend to be 
idealized. Man's capacities for intellectual self-assertion (e.g., science) 
and his ability to reconstruct society are denigrated. Since long-established 
institutions (though not necessarily their current characteristics) are 
credited with supramundane significance, they are revered and defended 
‘against revision. The privilege of individuals to control their own destiny 
is denied, since the rights and interests of individuals matter less than 
maintaining the unchallenged superiority of “the norm." The externality 
and rigidity of the normative dimension induces a concern for the letter, 
rather than the spirit, of norms and discourages an appreciation of the 
subjective and the internal. The apprehension of a more-than-human realm 
within the social order promotes a sense of powerlessness and a tendency 
toward extrapunitiveness. The overriding importance of “the norm” results 
in an advocacy of harsh punishment for deviants and a rejection of groups 
oriented toward different norms. The tendency to exalt an external set of 
absolute standards leads to a hierarchical view of the social world, empha- 
sizing ingroups and outgroups, those which “measure up" and those which 
do not. There will be little tendency to recognize a coexistence of the 
“good” and the “bad” within a single individual or group or oneself. 

Hopefully, it is apparent that a reified world view can imply many of 
the ideological characteristics of authoritarianism and noneconomic con- 
servatism (see Kirscht and Dillehay 1967). It remains to consider the 
relation of breadth of perspective to reification. How does the introduction 
of the concept of reification make the influence of breadth oi perspective 
upon authoritarianism more intelligible and explicit? 


BREADTH OF PERSPECTIVE AND REIFICATION 


There is reason to suspect that the tendency to reify is associated with 
narrow social perspectives. The anthropological studies of Lévy-Bruhl 
([1923] 1966) and Lévi-Strauss (1966) describe a quality of the thinking 
of primitive peoples which may be considered a kind of reification. Piaget's 
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accounts of the child's moral realism are very close to what we have de- 
scribed as reification; Recent studies in the field of political socialization 
(Easton and Hess 1962; Hess and Torney 1967; Dawson and Prewitt 
1969), describing the child's idealization of moral authorities, also suggest 
the presence of incipient reification. Dawson and Prewitt (1960) sum- 
marize their review of political socialization research by depicting the 
child's orientations toward authority as he matures. In early childhood, 


rules are recognized as absolute—directed by some higher authority. . . . 
Political objects are positive and emotionally charged. It is "good" to 
be good. Being good is being obedient. . . . [Later,] Rules come to be 
seen as conventions, as something which are agreed upon though some- 
times arbitrary. The child finds out that it is possible to ask questions 
about the rules. Rules cease to have the absolute character that they once 
had. Authorities "justify" their orders. . . . From a recognition of the 
conventional nature of rules comes another stage: the recognition that 
rules are changeable, that they can be influenced and manipulated. [Pp. 
208-9] 


What are the mechanisms of this process of viewing authority as "given," 
then as “conventional,” then as “accountable” and “participatory’’?® 

Piaget argues that one of the causes of the child's moral realism is his 
egocentrism, that is, his unawareness of the existence of points of view 
which differ from his own. In the absence of a recognition of alternative 
viewpoints, moral norms are conceived as monolithic, suprahuman entities 
rather than as the multiform products of men. In effect, then, Piaget is 
suggesting that an important factor in the dereification or humanization 
of authority is the diversification of the individual's perspectives. Such a 
proposition is highly plausible. Pluralized perspectives foster an apprecia- 
tion of social, cultural, and historical relativity. The increased recognition 
of the normalcy of human variability weakens the conception that the 
normative patterns of one’s own group are supramundane. The broader 
one’s outlooks on the social world, the more likely he is to perceive the 
imperfections and immorality which can characterize institutions and their 
human representatives. As the “sacred canopy” of cultural axioms begins 
to be regarded with a more skeptical eye, the locus of moral decisions 
tends to become less extrinsic to human actors. Subjective dimensions 
assume greater reality and significance. Individuality. and human differ- 
ences become more understandable and acceptable in the absence of rigid, 
absolute standards. Moral ambiguity is likely to be more recognized and 


6 The impression one gets from Piaget and certain political socialization researchers is 
that the orientations we have described as reified are limited to early childhood. I be- 
lieve this is empirically and theoretically naive. Many of the reifications of children 
are more blatant, and some do diminish as a concomitant of normal cognitive de- 
velopment, but the tendency to reify persists into adulthood. Adult reifications are 
often, but not always, less obvious than those of children. 
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accepted. There is less tendency to believe that moral value neces- 
sarily resides in conventionality and unquestioning obedience to external 
authorities. f 

The more diverse an individual's perspectives, the greater his tendency 
to realize that the social world is comprised of human processes and to 
understand something of how those processes operate. Аз social reality 
becomes more comprehensible, it tends to lose its mystical and transcen- 
dental qualities. To acquire an understanding of a phenomenon is, in a 
sense, to gain control of it, to incorporate it within oneself, to reduce it to 
one’s own operational level. (This is implied when we speak of someone's 
command of sociological theory or his mastery of the authoritarianism 
literature or his grasp of the concept of reification.) Applied to a general 
outlook on the world, this means that increased social awareness can 
cause social reality to be recognized more fully as a human reality rather 
than as something superordinate to man and independent of his wishes 
and powers. Thus, to the extent that an individual's broadened perspectives 
expand his understanding of the “this-worldly” nature of the human 
world, they are likely to reduce his reification and his authoritarianism.* 

In this connection, it is relevant to consider the remarks of Berger and 
Pullberg (1965) concerning the “socio-historical constellations” which are 
conducive to dereification. They offer three: the overall disintegration of 
social structures (e.g., natural or man-caused catastrophes), culture con- 
tact and "culture shock," and social marginality. What do these three 
conditions seem to have in common? They all tend to pluralize the per- 
spectives of individuals who experience them. They contribute to one's 
repertoire of viewpoints on the social and cultural arrangements in which 
he lives. Robert Nisbet (1969) makes a compatible point when he discusses 
*the high correlation, one frequently noted by historians, between periods 
of pronounced change in customs and institutions and the impacts of such 
events as invasions, migrations, new trade routes opened, wars, explorations 
—in short, of those forces most likely to effect cracks in what Walter 
Bagehot called the cake of custom. As isolation tends to intensify the 


7 This proposition provides an interpretation of the finding by Trent and Medsker 
(1968) that the students in a number of colleges who experienced the greatest degree 
of freshman-senior decrease in authoritarianism were most likely to be humanities and 
Social science majors and least likely to be engineering, natural science, and education 
majors. Ап interesting finding by Stern, Stein, and Bloom (1956) may also be relevant 
here. They drew two samples (W’s = 61) of incoming college freshmen who scored 
high and low on "stereopathy." a variable analogous to authoritarianism. The groups 
were matched on intelligence. When the samples were compared on entrance and place- 
ment exam scores, they were found to differ markedly in the humanities, social sciences, 
and English (with the low stereopaths scoring higher), but no significant differences 
were found in performance in biological sciences, physical sciences, and mathematics. 
While these results are subject to a variety of interpretations, one would be that greater 
sophistication in areas most directly involved in undérstanding human social phenomena 
tends to produce greater dereification and thus less authoritarianism. 
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forces of conservatism, so does contact of peoples, ideas, and values tend, 
for the most part, to create conditions of change" (p. 280). These com- 
ments are supportive of the proposition that breadth of perspective has a 
causal influence on reification. Incidentally, the possibility should not go 
unnoticed that reification may be a valuable social-psychological concept 
for analyses of social change and the sociology of revolution. 


COGNITIVE VERSUS EGO-DEFENSIVE AUTHORITARIANISM 


This theoretical argument is related to, yet importantly different from, a 
line of reasoning which distinguishes between what Greenstein (1969) 
calls “cognitive authoritarianism” and “ego-defensive authoritarianism” 
(see also Hyman and Sheatsley 1954; Hyman 1959; Miller and Reissman 
1961; Brown 1965). The cognitive theory contends that authoritarian 
characteristics are acquired by individuals from the norms and conceptions 
of reality which are prevalent in certain cultures or subcultures. According 
to Greenstein, this type of authoritarianism has its roots in “simple cogni- 
tive learning” rather than in deep-seated personality processes. The present 
scheme agrees that the psychoanalytic explanation is insufficient. It also 
recognizes that segments of society (whose perspectives are structurally 
limited) will tend to share certain (reified) conceptions of social reality, 
and that the world views of individuals are influenced by these shared 
conceptions. However, I would raise two objections to these accounts of 
cognitive authoritarianism. First, as Brown (1965, p. 521) notes, if 
authoritarianism is a product of subcultural norms, why does the subcul- 
ture put its norms together as it does? Why should parent idealization, 
anti-intraception, ethnocentrism, etc., cohere as a set of norms? If there 
is a subcultural normative system in which the components of authoritar- 
ianism are interrelated prescriptions for acting or viewing the world, then 
the source of such a normative system still would have to be explained. 

Second, it is misleading to consider the formation of world view as no 
more than “simple cognitive learning.” The individual who apprehends 
the social world in reified terms is not merely conforming to a set of norms 
or absorbing what is taught to him by others. Rather, I would argue that, 
if his social perspectives are narrow, the social world will tend to appear 
to kim as а reified entity. The effect of socialization is to reinforce or to 
counteract tendencies which will be present in the individual to the extent 
that his perspectives are, and remain, restricted. In other words, this argu- 
ment attributes causal status to breadth of perspective itself, independent 
of the effects of socialization. 

With respect to socialization, the viewpoint presented here would empha- 
size the phenomenological consequences of an authoritarian upbringing 
rather than the psychodynamic ones. By accentuating an external, ab- 
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solutistic conception of authority, stressing the inherent value of uncritical 

obedience, and. implicitly or explicitly attaching supramundane significance 

to norms and institutions, autocratic agents of socialization convey a reified ` 
definition of the world. This social influence contributes to the child's 

developing world view, as do his own reifying tendencies stemming from 

his limited social perspectives. The process may of course affect his person- 

ality at a deep level, making his reified outlook highly resistant to change 

if and when his perspectives become broadened. However, such an outcome ` 
is not necessary for the manifestation of authoritarian characteristics. 
Thus, the conception of authoritarianism as world view would hold that 
the distinction between cognitive and ego-defensive authoritarianism may 
be understood in the following general terms. Both types share a reified 
view of the social world. An important cause of this outlook is, in both 
cases, the limited social perspectives of the individual himself and of 
those who define social reality for him. The two types differ in the degree 
to which the reified world view is involved in deep, emotionally charged 
personality dynamics. This variable probably influences the susceptibility 
of the world view to the dereifying effects of diversified perspectives, as 
well as the type and intensity of affect associated with the world view. 


PROJECTION VERSUS THE REALITY OF SOCIAL FACTS 


A basic difference between this approach to authoritarianism and the tra- 
ditional psychoanalytic orientation should be made clear. The psycho- 
dynamic explanation of an authoritarian’s conception of the world is in 
terms of his “projection.” The individual regurgitates his inner needs and 
processes onto the external world. Social reality itself is little more than, 
and perhaps less than, an inkblot. If it appears to him to be reified, it is 
solely because his repression and projection make it that way. If many 
people view the world in a reified way, it is because they have similar 
personality structures. In this scheme, then, the authoritarian world view 
has an entirely intraindividual source. 

Without denying that projection exists, the present approach suggests 
an interpretation of authoritarianism which does not rely heavily upon 
exclusively individual processes such as repression and projection. Theoriz- 
ing about the importance of breadth of perspective as a cause of authori- 
tarianism involves the proposition that, since the content of an authoritar- 
ian world view is not simply projected from within the individual, it is 
based in part on extraindividual factors, namely, on certain characteristics 
of the social world itself. As used here, the notion of “perspective” implies 
the existence of an object which has some type of stimulus value of its 
own. There is nothing projective about the idea of breadth of perspective. 
This concept emphasizes not the projection of something but the perception 
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of something. In other words, the social world is more than just an inkblot. 
It has qualities of its own which tend to appear in a certain way to 
‘individuals with a certain breadth of perspective. The formation of an 
authoritarian world view, then, is influenced by the conjunction of the 
‘characteristics of the individual's perspectives and certain qualities of the 
social order itself. It is because a reified outlook is not solely based on 
intraindividual factors that persons with similar authoritarian world 
views need not have similar underlying personality dynamics in the 
Freudian sense. 

On what grounds may we speak in terms of “how social reality appears 
to individuals” rather than “how individuals project their personalities onto 
social reality"? If we, take seriously some of the brightest luminaries in 
social theory, for example, Durkheim ([1895] 1964, [1915] 1965), we 
have such grounds. If social facts are things, if in some sense and to some 
degree they have a reality of their own, if social phenomena are external 
to individuals, and if social facts exercise a coercive influence on individual 
consciousness, then we should not expect the social world to be only a 
nonentity onto which individual facts are projected. On the contrary, we 
might expect the world views of individuals to be influenced in patterned 
ways by the objective qualities of social facts. To the extent that social 
reality is real in Durkheim’s sense, it has objective stimulus.potential which 
will assume a certain character in conjunction with the breadth of per- 
spective focused on it by individuals. 

This point may be illustrated with the help of Berger and Luckmann's 
(1966) description of the characteristics of the institutional order. 


An- institutional world, then, is experienced as an objective reality. It 
has a history that antedates the individual's birth and is not accessible to 
his biographical recollection. It was there before he was born, and it will . 
be there after his death. This history itself, as the tradition of existing 
institutions, has the character of objectivity. The individual's biography 
is apprehended as an episode located within the objective history of the 
society. The institutions, as historical and objective facticities, confront 
the individual as undeniable facts. The institutions are there, external to 
him, persistent in their reality, whether he likes it or not. He cannot 
wish them away. They resist his attempts to change or evade them. 
They have coercive power over him, both in themselves, by the sheer 
force of their facticity, and through the control mechanisms that are 
usually attached to the most important of them. [P. 60] 


Along these same lines, it is instructive to consider some comments by Guy 
Swanson (1960). The following statement, in which Swanson describes 
the tendency for the constitutional structures of sovereign groups? to 
8 By "sovereign groups" Swanson means "groups which exercise original, independent, 
and legitimate jurisdiction over some area of social relations.” “Constitutional struc- 


ture" refers essentially to their normative, functional, and social organization. 
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generate conceptions of the supernatural, is relevant to our discussion of 
reification: "Like the supernatural, these structures pervade the inner life 
and outer experience of men, directing and limiting human behavior as 
invisible, immortal, inescapable, and vaguely understood forces whose 
effects on conduct seem to be produced by the direct induction of purpose" 
(p. 28). 

Qualities of the social order such as these are the external ingredients 
of world view which are overlooked in theories stressing projection in the 
development of an authoritarian outlook. From the point of view of reifica- 
tion theory, this is a considerable oversight indeed. It is important to 
recognize the potential which lies in social facts themselves for stimulating 
a reified orientation in individuals. Following Durkheim, Swanson points 
out that “social relationships inherently possess the characteristics we 
identify as supernatural" (p. 22). In discussing moral realism, Piaget 
([1932] 1965) asserts that, “So long as [the norm] is not submitted to 
conscious, autonomous elaboration and remains, as it were, external to the 
individual, this externality is symbolized as transcendence" (p. 95). An- 
alogously, it may be contended that social reality possesses the character- 
istics of a reified entity when viewed with narrow perspectives. It is a 
normative fabric which is real, external, constraining, and opaque. The 
individual who apprehends these attributes with limited perspectives may 
rather easily and naturally translate them into the view that the institu- 
tional world is something more than a human product. А sociologist, of 
course, understands social facts to be supraindividual, not suprahuman. 
But a full appreciation of the pregnant lesson that social facts are human 
facts is not easily or inevitably achieved, even by a sociologist. Such an 
awareness, when it is acquired at all, is likely to be a relatively late event 
in his biography (Berger and Luckmann 1966, p. 90). It involves a trans- 
formation of consciousness made possible by increasingly complex per- 
spectives on the social world. Highly developed perspectives tend to make 
the “invisible” visible and may provide the individual with a more 
realistic conception of the nature of social facts, and thus a greater com- 
mand of them. As this happens, the characteristics of the social world do 
not become less objective and real, but less suprahuman and mystified. As 
Swanson perceptively notes: “To assume that humans can know and con- 
trol all, or the most important, aspects of such structures is to destroy, in 
principle, many of the features which give certain social organizations a 
supernatural aura...” (p. 189). 

But whether their perspectives are narrow or broad, individuals do not 
ignore the objective qualities of the social world. They respond, to an 
important extent, to what is “out there." То explain the authoritarian view 
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of social reality solely in terms of projection is to neglect the implications 
of a fundamental sociological principle: society is an objective reality.? 


CONCLUSION 


Some important points must be emphasized. This is not an attempt at a 
single-factor explanation of authoritarianism. The influence of breadth of 
perspective does not exclude the effects of “personality variables.” Without 
pretending to be exhaustive, two particular effects of personality dynamics 
might be briefly reiterated. First, variations in type and intensity of affect 
associated with a reified outlook may be best explained in terms of psycho- 
dynamics rooted in socialization. One person may view the social world in 
reified terms and display hostility, aggression, cruelty, etc., while another 
individual may have a similarly reified world view and yet not be charac- 
terized by such negative affect. Second, the extent to which reification is 
resistant to the effects of broadened perspectives is probably influenced by 
personality factors. 

Furthermore, there is every indication that the construct of reification 
deserves conceptual and theoretical refinement which. will render it con- . 
siderably more complex than it appears in the present discussion. For 
example, how does it relate to the orientations of highly educated or intel- 
lectual conservatives, to nonhumanistic radicalism, to reactionary con- 
servatism which assails the status quo instead of venerating it, and to 
Rokeach's dogmatism? Questions such as these indicate that reification 
has several variable aspects, among them: 


Type: What are the characteristics of an individual's (or group's) re- 
ified outlook? May reification have a left-wing as well as a right-wing 
content? 

Intensity: Does the individual reify strongly, moderately, or perhaps 
not at all? . 

Temporal focus: To what extent does he reify conditions of the past. 
those of the “here and now,” or those associated with a future, visionary 
world? 

Scope: With what degree of generality does he reify the social world, 
that is, does he reify broadly or selectively? 


If issues like these can be illuminated, this metaphysical-sounding notion 
may become a powerful and versatile theoretical resource. 


9 Needless to say, this is not to deny an equally fundamental idea: individuals select, 
define, and interpret aspects of social reality. The point is that, even on the general 
level of world view with which we are concerned here, the social world is not wholly 
formless and ambiguous. To the extent that individuals are "in touch with reality," 
their subjective appraisals of it are in some degree affected by its qualities as an ob- 
jective reality rather than being completely idiosyncratic. 
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The concept of authoritarianism has had a disappointing career. At the 
hands of social psychologists, it has been the subject of one-sidedly em- 
pirical and descriptive research, while sociologists in large numbers have 
avoided it altogether. As a result, there has been little theoretical develop- 
ment since 1950, and the field threatens to wither on the vine. Perhaps 
one reason for this is a tendency for authoritarianism to be identified ex- 
clusively with psychoanalytic theory and psychopathology. As such, it 
belongs in someone else’s theoretical territory. Hopefully, the present 
discussion, crude and sketchy as it is, will suggest once more that there is 
nothing inherently Freudian or clinical about the notion of authoritarian- 
ism. It is capable of being conceived in terms which invite the attention 
of non-Freudian sociologists and social psychologists. Certainly it has 
sufficient scholarly and existential importance to warrant such attention. 
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Mutual and self-perceptions of racial images of white, black, and 
Japanese Americans are studied among adult, college student, and 
schoolchild age groups in California. For adults and college students, 
Katz and Braly's adjective list was used, in which subjects were asked 
to choose five traits out of 84 to describe each racial group. Children 
were instructed to describe racial images in their own words. 

The hypothesis that dominant whites are endowed with positive 
traits and minority groups with negative traits was only partially 
supported. Another hypothesis concerning minority acceptance of a 
negative image ascribed by the dominant group, which was true in 
the 1930s, was invalid in this study. The whites were stereotyped as 
materialistic and pleasure loving; the blacks, as musical, aggressive, 
and straightforward; and the Japaneses, as industrious, ambitious, 
loyal to family, and quiet. 


A stereotype is a standardized concept or image invested with special mean- 
ing and held in common by members of a group (Allport 1958; Rose 1964; 
Palmore 1962). Defined in this way, stereotypes are essentially social norms 
for describing recognized groups, reflecting the power relations of dominant 
versus minority groups in a given social structure. A dominant group usu- 
ally establishes social norms to which the rest of society is to conform. The 
Negro, for instance, as a member of American society, tends to adopt the 
norms of that society, including its prejudice and negative stereotypes as- 
signed to him (Rose 1949). This paper deals with reciprocity in perceptions 
of racial stereotypes among white, black, and Japanese Americans. The 
issue is whether contemporary blacks and yellows (the Japanese Ameri- 
cans) conform to the expectation that minorities will absorb negative ste- 
reotypes regarding themselves held by the majority. | | 
Previous literature indicates two opposing tendencies in the minority 
response to stereotyping. On the one hand, there is the "mirror-image" 
phenomenon (Bronfenbrenner 1961; Marx 1967; Noel and Pinkney 1964; 
Seeman 1966; Simmons 1961), which implies that minority members accept 
the dominant image of the minority and reinforce it. For instance, light- 
skinned Negro children are more acceptable to other Negroes as friends 
than darker ones (Clark and Clark 1958; Goodman 1954). Some Negroes 


1 This study was supported by the U.S. Public Health grant no. 1 R03 MH 18751-01. 
The author wishes to thank Ms. Florence Levinsohn for her editorial assistance. 
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accuse other Negroes of having precisely the qualities that anti-Negro - 
whites say they have. Here, the process of the self-fulfilling prophecy (Mer- 
ton 1948) is in operation. On the other hand, instead of confirming the 
expectation by the dominant group, the minority may form reciprocal prej- 
udice and attribute negative stereotypes to the dominant group (Adelson 
1958; Dworkin 1965). 


BACKGROUND 


Using the small number of systematic longitudinal studies of persistence 
and change of stereotypes, I have attempted to determine whether there 
has been any trend in changes occurring in relation to social changes. 


In the Thirties 


During several decades after the end of slavery, profound changes occurred 
in the society, but the status of the blacks remained relatively fixed (Ap- 
theker 1951; Frazier 1957; Pinkney 1969). U.S. participation in World 
War I did little to improve the status of blacks except to expand their geo- 
graphical distribution. Nor did widespread economic prosperity of the 1920s 
have much effect on the status of the blacks. In the depression of the 1930s 
the hard-hit blacks again felt discrimination in obtaining public assistance. 
Where segregation and discrimination were not lawful, they were deeply 
ingrained in the mores. 

Berlson and Salter’s (1946) systematic study of popular fiction charac- 
ters (1937 and 1943) indicated that major roles were played by white 
Anglo-Saxon Protestants depicted as tall, handsome, wealthy, and intelli- 
gent. In the 1932 study by Katz and Braly (1933),2 white Americans were 
described as industrious, intelligent, ambitious, and materialistic. Even the 
blacks in 1935 (Meenes 1943), 1938 (Bayton 1941), and 1942 (Meenes 
1943) characterized whites as intelligent, progressive, ambitious, and ma- 
terialistic, as well as pleasure loving and conceited. 

In 1932 (Katz and Braly 1933), the blacks were overwhelmingly de- 
scribed as superstitious (84%), lazy (75%), and happy-go-lucky (38%). 
Blacks (Bayton 1941; Meenes 1943) themselves acknowledged that they 
were superstitious (46%), although they also assigned to themselves such 
neutral traits as being very religious and musical. Thus, the mirror-image 
hypothesis that whites’ positive image of whites and negative image of 
blacks are reflected in blacks’ views of whites and blacks is attested to in 
the 1930s. 

2 Although not specifically stated, the sample is assumed to consist predominantly of 


whites. Before 1940, fewer than 25% of the Princeton student body came from 
public schools. 
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By 1924 agitation against Asiatic immigration culminated in the passage 
of a law that prohibited Japanese immigration (Kitano 1969). The attack 
against the Japanese was based on race (unassimilable), nationality (land- 
hungry, imperialistic, warlike), styles of life (mysterious, un-American), 
personal habits (sly, greedy, dishonest), economic competition (undercut- 
ting labor standards), and sexual conduct (breeding like rabbits) (Hyde 
1955; Keim 1941; Mackie 1857; Prosser 1908). The Japanese, on arrival 
in California, inherited the Chinese legacy of the Yellow Peril and were la- 
beled as coolies, Asiatics, and yellow. The contraction “Jap,” later accentu- 
ated during World War II, first appeared consistently in the columns of 
the Coast Seamen’s Journal during the 1890s (Matthews 1964). 

In the thirties, as Katz and Braly (1933) observed, people on the East 
Coast knew little about Asians except through the California anti-Asian 
propaganda but seemed to be aware of the rapid industrialization and 
modernization of Japan and viewed the Japanese as industrious and intelli- 
gent. Southern blacks (Bayton and Byoune 1947; Meenes 1943) shared 
the whites’ view of the Japanese. 


World War II 


Studies (Gundlach 1944; Seago 1947; tenBroek 1968) of stereotypes be- 
fore and after Pearl Harbor indicated changes in the Japanese image per- 
ceived by white and black Americans. Japanese were typified by whites as 
sly, treacherous, cruel, and warlike during the war and even five years after 
(Gilbert 1951). Blacks shared the white view, understandable in view of 
the widespread participation of blacks in World War П. 


Around 1950 а 


During the war, blacks made significant entries into the white social struc- 
ture. In the army they fought beside white soldiers (Stouffer et al. 1949) 
and played an important part in the war industry. After World War II, 
New York enacted the first state Fair Employment Practices Law. The 
Supreme Court began in 1046 to issue a series of decisions outlawing 
segregation in various aspects of American life, culminating in the 1954 
decision calling for desegregation in education. Along with the legal changes 
of black status, change was also taking place in the cultural area. The en- 
tertainment and communication media were curtailing and discouraging 
traditional patterns of stereotyping. Comparing Princeton students of 1932 
in the Katz and Braly sample and those of 1951,? Gilbert (1951) found 
uniformity in verbal stereotyping considerably reduced. 


3 Although not specifically mentioned, the sample is assumed to consist predominantly 
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Between 1932 and 1951 the self-image of whites changed considerably 
from one of industriousness and intelligence to one of materialism and 
pleasure loving. The degree of absorption of the earlier positive white 
image by the blacks decreased by the late forties. The blacks in a 1946 
study (Bayton and Byoune 1947) still assigned such positive characteristics 
to whites as intelligence, progressiveness, and ambition but did not hesi- 
tate to assign such negative traits as graspingness, deceit, conceit, and 
cruelty. The blacks were portrayed by whites as superstitious, musical, lazy, 
ignorant, and very religious. Blacks, however, assigned some positive traits 
to themselves such as progressiveness and intelligence. 


In the Sixties 


The 1954 Supreme Court decision for educational desegregation became 
the turning point in the history of black-white relations. Until 1954, a few 
civil rights professionals, religious leaders, and white liberals were leading 
the desegregation movements, and the change was slow and piecemeal. In 
1955, in their first major act of resistance, the blacks used Gandhi's tech- 
nique of nonviolent direct action, and the civil rights movement .spread 
rapidly (Laue 1965; Pettigrew 1969). Blacks won important victories such 
as the Civil Rights Act of 1964 and the Voting Rights Act of 1965. Despite 
these sizeable gains, or perhaps because of them, there was conflict and 
confusion within the movement. Leaders began to seek new directions. 
The Black Power concept was first used in 1965 by Stokely Carmichael 
(Carmichael and Hamilton 1967), who said, *before a group can enter the 
open society, it must first close ranks." Leaders stated that mere desegre- 
gation was not enough; new images of identity and autonomy would be 
required for true integration. *Black is Beautiful" emerged as the slogan 
to cultivate racial pride (Abrahams 1970). 

Meanwhile, Japanese Americans were making a fast recovery from such 
damages inflicted by the war as loss of property through wartime relocation 
and hostility directed at them as enemies. By 1960 Japanese Americans had 
attained middle-class educational and occupational levels (Caudill 1952). 
Toward the end of the sixties, younger Japanese Americans, influenced by 
the blacks, began to raise questions about the efforts of their parents toward 
assimilation through hard work and quiet conformity to white cultural 
values (Hosokawa 1969; Petersen 1966). The advocates of Yellow Power 
began to develop a new image as Asian Americans in lieu of the previous 
Quiet American stereotype (Uyematsu 1969). 

The 1967 study of Princeton students (Karlins et al. 1969)* reflected 
of white students. The ratio of public high school graduates to private high school 
graduates was 45:55, 


4 The sample consists of white stidents only. The ratio of public high school graduates 
to private high school graduates in the sample was 90:60. 
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the changing racial relations in American society. In comparison with the 
previous studies of 1932 (Katz and Braly 1933) and 1951 (Gilbert 1951) 
at Princeton, the white subjects’ characterization of themselves in 1967 
was less flattering. The terms “intelligent,” “industrious,” and “alert” had 
declined in frequency and the majority described themselves as materialistic. 
In contrast, the characterization of the blacks by the whites were more 
favorable than before. In place of the traditional stereotype of the. blacks 
as superstitious and lazy, the new image of the blacks focused on the terms 
“musical,” “happy-go-lucky,” and “pleasure loving.” This image would 
appear to be a more innocuous modern counterpart of the minstrel figure, 
probably reflecting the success of the blacks in the popular entertainment 
world supported by teenage and collegiate audiences. The civil rights move- 
ment of the past decade has strongly influenced the present generation of 
college students, and the appearance of “sensitive’ in the top six traits 
might well indicate a projection of some of the white subjects’ own height- 
ened awareness onto the decidedly neutralized stereotype. The Japanese 
stereotype produced by the war was short-lived. By 1967 (Karlins et al. 
1969) the Japanese were described as industrious, ambitious, efficient, and 
intelligent. 

No study is available at present to indicate the contemporary black 
views to be compared with the white perceptions of racial images. Thus, 
the present paper is focused on the mutual characterizations of racial 
images among whites, blacks, and Japanese. 


HYPOTHESES 


To the extent that racial stereotypes are social norms, they are likely to 
reflect existing social structures. The position of minority groups in Ameri- 
can society has been changing since 1932 when the original stereotype 
study was conducted. Blacks and Japanese Americans have gained signifi- 
cant power, which affects their self-images as well as their views of domi- 
nant whites. In addition to the historical facts, previous research on 
stereotypes suggests that the amount of minority members’ absorption of 
negative images held by the dominant group has been reduced. Thus, the 
major hypothesis is offered that contemporary blacks and Japanese Ameri- 
cans fail to conform to the expectation that minorities will mirror the 
dominant views. 
More specifically, the following hypotheses will be examined: 


H,: Whites are likely to attribute positive traits to themselves. 

Н,: Blacks and Japanese Americans of 1970 are unlikely to absorb the 
white view and tend to characterize whites with neutral or negative 
terms. С 

Нз: Whites are unlikely to portray blacks with the traditional stereotype 
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of superstitious and lazy Negro but tend to use the contemporary 
version of negative portrayal. 

H,: Blacks and Japanese Americans are more likely than whites to de- 
scribe blacks in favorable terms. 

Ну: Japanese Americans are likely to be viewed in a favorable light by 
whites and blacks. 

Hg: Japanese Americans are likely to be critical in describing themselves 
and to reject the traditional stereotype of themselves as industrious 
and reserved. 

The above hypotheses concern the college student population, which 
often plays the role of an opinion leader in social change. Perception of 
stereotypes by college students will be compared with those other age 
groups namely, adults and schoolchildren. Age-differentiated hypotheses are 
developed as follows: 


H4: Middle-aged adults are more likely than college students to adhere 
to the traditional stereotypes. Blacks and Japanese are likely to ab- 
sorb the racial stereotypes held by whites, which consist of a positive 
white image and a negative minority image. 

Hg: The prejudice of children is likely to be inconsistent, since the hier- 
archy of attitudes has not become well established (Horowitz 1939). 
They are likely to be pressured by the norms of their immediate so- 
cial group. Thus, children in white-dominant schools are likely to- 
accept stereotyped images of racial groups produced by the domi- 
nant whites, while children in racially mixed schools are likely to 
have nonstereotypical ideas of different races (Goodman 1954; Zeligs 
1941). 


METHOD 


The Katz and Braly (1933) inventory was adopted as the research instru- 
ment. A list of 84 adjectives was shown to the subjects, who were instructed 
to choose five each to describe whites, blacks, and Japanese Americans. 
When Katz and Braly were developing the inventory, they originally asked 
25 students to list as many specific characteristics as were thought typical 
of 10 racial and national groups; the researchers then asked 100 students 
to select from and add to the list as many traits as they needed to charac- 
terize the same 10 groups. Thus, the inventory was exhaustive in listing 
traits and was standardized for the population they were studying at that 
time, namely, Princeton students in 1932. However, an application of this 
inventory to a different population in a different time produces difficulties 
in interpretation, which will be discussed later. 

Racial images held by children were determined by asking them to de- 
Scribe whites, blacks, and Japanese Americans freely in their own words 
rather than restricting them to the use of a difficult word list such as the 
Katz and Braly inventory (Zeligs 1941). 

The sample of college students consists of 100 white, 100 black, and 
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100 Japanese American students at Sacramento State College. The test 
was given to several classes in order to select as a sample white and black 
students with equal numbers of both sexes and similar major-subject 
composition for each group. Because the number of Japanese Americans 
in these classes was too small, the sample for this group was selected 
from the registration cards with the ratios of sex and the major subject 
in mind. In addition to Sacramento students, who are considered to be 
relatively conservative, 50 Japanese American students were chosen from 
the Berkeley and Los Angeles campuses of the University of California 
who were enrolled in the Asian American Study Programs and who were 
considered to be active in the civil rights movement. Here the sample 
was not intended to be random but was chosen to obtain a profile of po- 
litically active Japanese American students. They were predominantly 
social science majors with a working-class origin. 

One hundred whites, 100 blacks, and 100 Japanese American adults 
were selected by the quota sample method. This sample had (1) equal 
numbers of males and females; (2) adults in their forties exclusively; 
(3) a middle-class versus working-class ratio of three to two for whites 
and two to three for blacks and for Japanese Americans, according to 
Hollingshead’s (1957) two-factor determinants of social class; and (4) 
residents of Sacramento exclusively. 

For children, two white-dominant schools and two racially mixed schools 
in Sacramento were selected, and the test was given to all the fourth and 
fifth graders in the classrooms. Later, 100 whites, 100 blacks, and 100 
Japanese Americans were selected for analysis. Two-thirds of the whites 
were from the white-dominant schools, while two-thirds of the blacks 
and the Japanese Americans were from the mixed schools. 


FINDINGS AND DISCUSSION 
College Students’ Perception 


Image of the whites.—The hypothesis (Hı) that whites characterize 
themselves with positive traits is supported to the extent that they do 
not explicitly refer to negative traits. Two-thirds of the whites describe 
themselves as materialistic; one-half, as aggressive; and one-third, as plea- 
sure loving. According to the Karlins et al. (1969) scale of favorableness, 
“materialistic” ranks forty-ninth; “aggressive,” fortieth; and “pleasure 
loving,” twenty-ninth from the top out of 84 traits. In other words, the 
whites are predominantly described in neutral terms. However, as Vinacke’s 
(1956) examination of autostereotypes suggests, whites may rate self- 
traits such as materialism and pleasurism more highly than nonwhites. 
With pride rather than with shame, whites may recognize conspicuous 
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consumption (Veblen 1934) as a result of their instrumental activism 
(Merton 1957; Parsons 1937) by being ambitious (30%) and industrious 
(3096) (see table 1). | 

Apparently the contemporary white stereotype is that of being mate- 
rialistic and pleasure loving, and this stereotype is recognized by others 
as well. The second hypothesis (H4), that blacks tend to describe whites 
in negative terms, is attested to. In addition to materialism (43%) and 
pleasurism (4196), blacks refer to traits such as deceit (37%) and con- 
сей (35%) significantly? more frequently than whites. “Deceitful” ranks 
the second lowest and “conceited,” eighth lowest on the 84-point rank 
order scale of favorableness (Karlins et al. 1969). | 

The minority responses of the Sacramento Japanese Americans to the 
dominant whites does not support the hypothesis (/75) concerning their 
negative characterization of the latter. Their image of whites is almost a 
reflection of the white self-image described as materialistic (5096), plea- 
sure loving (42%), aggressive (27%), and ambitious (23%). 

Politically active Japanese American students in Berkeley and Los 
Angeles portray whites in quite a different manner. They are much more 
critical of whites than are other groups in this study (775). More than 
two-thirds of the activist Japanese Ámericans describe whites as mate- 
rialistic and pleasure loving, do not hesitate to list negative traits such 
as deceit (41%) and conceit (34%), and outspokenly assert that whites 
are talkative (25%) and straightforward (25%). These traits, except ma- 
terialism, are significantly less frequently mentioned by whites themselves. 
In fact, the radicals are quite rigid in describing whites. The degree of 
rigidity against dispersion is measured by the number of traits which have 
received 50% of the votes. Had there been no patterning in the respon- 
dents’ picture of the whites, 42 (half of 84 characteristics listed) of the 
traits would have received 50% of the votes. The uniformity of rigidity in 
attitudes among radical Japanese Americans is shown by the fact that half 
of all selections referring to whites are subsumed under only 5.5 traits, 
while Sacramento students used 10.3 traits. The difference is significant by 
the Kolmogorov-Smirnov test. The targets of the attacks against “white 
racism” by the radicals (Uyematsu 1969) are, in their own words, the 
materialism and pleasurism of capitalism under a pretense of democracy. 

Image of the biacks-~The hypothesis (H3) that contemporary whites 
do not characterize blacks by the traditional stereotype but have developed 
a new stereotype is attested to. Instead of being viewed as superstitious 
and lazy, blacks are now described as musical (38%), impulsive (32%), 


5 Chi-square test of significance at the .05 level. 


6 Significant at the .05 level by the Kolmogorov-Smirnov test of dispersion. The dif- 
ferences in dispersions of distributions are tested by this test throughout the paper. 
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and aggressive (3296). On the 84-point scale of favorableness (Karlins 
et al. 1969), “musical” ranks twenty-first and impulsive ranks forty-sixth 
from the top, which indicates neutrality of these traits. The white view of 
blacks as aggressive, persistent (24%), straightforward (19%), grasping 
(19%), and revengeful (16%) appears to reflect the former’s apprehen- 
siveness about increasing black militancy. 

The hypothesis (H4) that blacks аге more likely than are whites to 
describe blacks in favorable terms is supported only to. the extent that 
the former do not use obviously negative expressions ‘such as “grasping” 
and “revengeful.” Otherwise, black and white characterizations of blacks 
are quite similar, producing a new stereotype as musical and aggressive. 
The 1970 black-white consensus differs from that of 1932, which implied 
the minority absorption of the dominant groups’ negative image of blacks. 
It appears that in 1970 blacks are creating a new image for themselves, 
which whites reflect. 

Blacks’ self-image and their image perceived by Sacramento Japanese | 
Americans coincide fairly well, although blacks accentuate certain traits 
more than the Japanese do. 

The politically active Japanese American students aiie different 
characteristics of the blacks from those selected by the Sacramento stu- 
dents. Although musicality, joviality, and impulsiveness are mentioned, 
a large percentage assign such traits as straightforwardness (53%), ag- 
gressiveness (51%), revengefulness (39%), and persistence (35%). An 
interpretation of this result from the present study alone is impossible. 
However, research on the identity crisis of radical Japanese American 
students, reported elsewhere (Minako Kurokawa, “Identity Crisis: Japa- 
nese Americans,” in preparation), sheds some light. Rebelling against the 
image of the Quiet Americans, younger Japanese Americans are inclined 
to adopt as a model the tactics of confrontation used by the blacks (Bell 
and Kristol 1968). As a likely result, they would tend to view the blacks 
in the framework of militancy and aggression. 

Image of the Japanese—The hypothesis (Z5) that the Japanese are 
likely to be viewed in a favorable light by whites is supported. The Japa- 
nese are characterized by instrumental activism and traditional Oriental 
culture. They are seen as ambitious (51%), intelligent (38%), industrious 
(35%), and efficient (19%), and also loyal to family (67%), conventional 
(2496), and courteous (2796). Measured on the scale of favorableness 
(Karlins et al. 1969), a cluster of these traits scores higher than the traits 
attributed by whites to themselves. For instance, on the 84-point rank 
order “intelligent” ranks second; “industrious,” seventh; "efficient," elev- 
enth; “courteous,” twelfth; “ambitious,” fourteenth; and “loyal to family 
ties,” twenty-eighth from the top, in comparison with the whites’ predom- 
inant traits of “materialistic,” ranking forty-ninth, and “pleasure loving," 
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twenty-ninth. However, a favorable view of the other group does not neces- 
sarily mean closeness in social distance. As pointed out by Karlins and 
others (Karlins et al. 1969; Marx 1967; Noel and Pinkney 1964), a 
person's social stereotypes do not always favor his own group. The char- 
acter of stereotyping may follow an ethnocentric pattern or may not, 
depending upon the perceivers, but ethnocentrism is evidently not inherent 
in the stereotyping itself. 

As hypothesized (Ну), blacks assign favorable traits to the Japanese. 
The major difference between black and white views is that the former 
characterize the Japanese as reserved (25%) and quiet (23%) significantly 
more frequently than do the latter. 

The sixth hypothesis (He) states that Japanese Americans are critical 
of their traditional stereotype as industrious and quiet. From our data 
alone it is difficult to test this hypothesis, since a mere mention of such 
traits does not mean approval nor disapproval. However, a comparison 
of Sacramento and Berkeley-Los Angeles students gives some clues. While 
some Sacramento students describe the Japanese as reserved (3196), and 
quiet (19%), radical Japanese Americans in Berkeley and Los Angeles 
overwhelmingly characterize the Japanese as quiet (6196), conservative 
` (54%), and reserved (3996). Since radical students are far more out- 
spoken and “nonquiet” than the Sacramento Japanese Americans, it ap- 
pears that the former's reference to quietness does not imply their 
self-portrayal but rather their self-criticism. At least they are much more 
concerned with such traits as quietness or reserve than with industriousness 
and intelligence. Although “quiet” (thirty-ninth) and “aggressive” (for- 
tieth) both occupy middle ranks on Karlins’s (Karlins et al. 1969) scale 
of favorableness, studies. (Uyematsu 1969) of radical Ásian American stu- 
dents indicate that quietness ranks very low in their own estimate. 

In the student population, the hypothesis of the lessening of minority 
absorption of dominant views is supported. In the 1930s the dominant 
whites set the social norms of a positive image of whites and negative 
images of minorities to which the minority members were expected to 
. conform. In the 1970 study, minority groups are failing to conform to 
this expectation and are obviously attempting to create new images for 
themselves. 


Adult Perception . 


In comparison with college students, it is expected (H7) that adults are 
likely to be more conservative and to have more traditional stereotypes 
of racial groups. 

In the 1970 sample even white adults do not describe themselves ex- 
clusively as industrious, intelligent, and ambitious but are self-critical 
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enough to mention traits like being materialistic and pleasure loving. In 
fact, the order of selection of traits by adults is similar to that of the 
students. However, as hypothesized (H7), students are significantly less 
stereotypical than the adults. The responses of the former are dispersed 
over a wide range of characteristics rather than clustered about a few 
traits. The degree of uniformity in attitudes among the white adults is 
shown by the fact that half of all selections referring to the whites are 
subsumed under 3.9 traits, compared with 7.8 traits in the case of white 
students (see table 2). 

The same thing can be said about black and Japanese American views 
of whites; that it, adults are significantly more stereotypical than stu- 
dents, as hypothesized (#7). Also, among adults there is a greater degree 
of minority absorption of white values, since black and Japanese American 
adults rarely use explicitly negative epithets. On the contrary, they are 
adding positive adjectives, such as “progressive,” “individualistic,” and 
“scientifically minded,” to the list of traits selected by students. 
` As hypothesized (H7), there is a significantly greater uniformity of 
black stereotypy among the adults than among the students of each racial 
group. White and black adult characterizations of blacks assume levels of 
consensus twice as high as those found in student descriptions. Not only 
are the adults more stereotypical than college students in portraying 
blacks, but the former tend to add traditionally negative traits such as 
laziness and ignorance. Japanese Americans are particularly critical about 
blacks, stating that the latter are lazy, unreliable, ignorant, and frivolous. 
All of these traits rank low on the scale of favorableness. This may be 
explained by the fact that current Japanese American adults (Nisei), 
children of Japanese immigrants, have tended to conform strongly to white 
values (Hosokawa 1969). They tend to reflect and magnify the latter's 
prejudice against blacks. In general, however, the trend toward neutraliza- 
tion of the black image in recent years is recognizable even among adults. 
They no longer describe blacks as superstitious and ignorant but rather as 
musical, pleasure loving, and aggressive. 

As hypothesized (H7), adults are more stereotypical than students in 
describing the Japanese, although the traits chosen are basically similar, 
namely, a combination of traditionalism and instrumental activism. They 
are depicted as loyal to family, courteous, reserved, and quiet, and at the 
same time ambitious, industrious, efficient, and intelligent. 

In general, the differences in uniformity between adults and students 
are mostly significant. Adults are slightly more inclined toward the tra- 
ditional stereotype, and the degree of minority absorption of the dominant 
stereotypes is slightly greater among them than among students, especially 
radical students. . 
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Child Perception 


Image of the whites.—The eighth hypothesis (Нз) states that the degree 
of minority absorption of the dominant image is greater in white-dominant 
schools than in racially mixed schools. In other words, whites are more 
likely to be described in positive terms by children of all races in white- 
dominant schools than by those in mixed schools. 

The data (see table 3) reject the hypothesis and indicate an opposite 
tendency. In white-dominant schools, black and Japanese American chil- 
dren are significantly more likely than are white children to describe whites 
in such negative terms as "aggressive," *mean," and "cheating," while in 
mixed schools there is no significant difference among the children of the 
three racial groups. In fact, black and Japanese American children in 
mixed schools are significantly less inclined to describe whites negatively 
and more inclined to use friendly terms. In white-dominant schools, while 
white children describe themselves as popular and attractive and as leaders, 
minority children fail to absorb this image. In short, minority children in 
white-dominant schools are more likely to view whites negatively than are 
nonwhite children in mixed schools. 

The difference in characterization of whites appears between the whites 
and nonwhites rather than between white-dominant and mixed school pop- 
ulations. Nonwhite children are significantly more concerned than are 
white children with such physical characteristics as skin color. White chil- 
dren are significantly more likely to give themselves an idealistic image 
derived from Protestant ethics such as faithful, honest, kind, religious, 
ambitious, industrious, practical, and individualistic. 

Аз in the case of adults, children of all racial groups in both school 
contexts delineate the white image repeatedly in economic terms. Whites 
have higher living standards, are rich, have big houses, and so on. White 
children describe whites as materialistic and pleasure loving, while non- 
whites describe them as snobbish and conceited. 

Image of the blacks.—The hypothesis (Hs) that the minority children 
in white-dominant schools tend to absorb a negative image of blacks is not 
supported. White children in white-dominant schools describe blacks in 
negative terms—lazy, not smart, mean, or fighting (82%)—but whites in 
' mixed schools and nonwhites tend to be much less negative in their char- 
acterization of blacks. Black children in white-dominant schools are sig- 
nificantly more concerned with physical differences, such as curly hair, big 
noses, big lips, than those in mixed schools. It is interesting that white 
children are least concernd with physical differences in describing either 
themselves or other racial groups. 

Seemingly factual descriptions of blacks are given most frequently by 
black children in white-dominant schools: blacks are poor, have large 
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families, speak a different language, or go to different schools. Although 
apparently factual in nature, the coritent of these descriptions is not com- 
plimentary. It may be that black children in white-dominant schools are 
more concerned with their self-image both in terms of their physical ap- 
pearance and their social and economic conditions than black children in 
mixed schools. 

Black children are significantly more likely than are whites or Japanese 
Americans to describe blacks as friendly, sensitive, jovial, happy, nice, or 
outgoing. Positive traits ascribed to blacks by children of all racial groups 
consist of their being good in sports, in music, or in dancing. In short, they 
are "fun to be with." 

Image of the Japanese.—As hypothesized (Hg), children in white- 
dominant schools are significantly more likely than those of mixed schools 
to accept the stereotypical image of the Japanese as quiet. However, re- 
ports by the children that the Japanese are shy and do not speak in classes 
indicate that the image of the Japanese may be based on observation 
rather than on acceptance of a stereotype. Also, it is significant that Japa- 
nese children in white-dominant schools are described as “shy, bashful, 
dainty, humorless, and square and do not speak up" and seem to be intimi- 
dated by the dominant and popular white children. Negative traits such 
as cowardess, sneaking, imitativeness, and deceit and physical differences 
such as having black hair and almond eyes are significantly more frequently 
mentioned by children of white-dominant schools than those of mixed 
schools. In mixed schools, Japanese children are characterized as friendly, 
kind, or nice, whereas in white-dominant schools they: are tolerated as 
“ОК” by others. 

The Japanese are overwhelmingly described as intelligent, smart, in- 
dustrious, or getting good grades by children of all racial groups in this 
study. Another outstanding feature of the Japanese image is traditionalism. 
'They are considered to be loyal to their family ties, religious, courteous, 
neat, honest, artístic, and good at handwork. 


CONCLUSION 


In this study, racial stereotypes are viewed as social norms that reflect 
the dominance of whites over the minorities. So heavy is the prevailing so- 
cial pressure exertd by the dominant group, as Allport (1958) says, that 
members of minority groups tend to look at themselves as well as others 
through the same lens as the dominant group. This mirror-image effect or 
minority absorption of dominant views was found in the 1930s study in 
which whites were characterized by positive traits and blacks were stereo- 
typed negatively by both whites and blacks, According to the traditional 
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stereotype, whites are intelligent, ambitious, and industrious, while blacks 
are superstitious, ignorant, and lazy. | 

The social structure has changed. Through the civil rights movement, 
minority.groups have gradually improved their position in society. This 
improvement should be reflected in their images of themselves and others. 
There is some evidence in the studies made around 1950 that minority ab- 
sorption of images created by the dominant group considerably decreased. 
Derived from these facts is the major hypothesis of this paper, that the 
amount of minority absorption of negative images is considerably'less in 
1970. 

Comparisons of white, black, and Japanese American self-images and 
images of others were made among college students, adults, and school- 
children. The fading of the mirror image is seen in the discrepancy between 
white and black as well as radical Japanese American students' views of 
whites. While whites are inclined to characterize themselves by neutral 
traits such as materialism and love of pleasure, blacks and radical Japanese 
Americans resist absorbing this white image and attribute to whites such 
negative traits as deceitfulness and conceit. 

"There is a fair amount of consensus among racial groups in describing 
blacks. The mirror image still exists, but the direction of the reflection is 
changing. In the past it was the minority group that reflected the dominant 
views. The recent emergence of Black Power, however, seems to have 
changed the direction of influence in disseminating the stereotype. Since 
1965 blacks have shifted their tactics from integration toward racial au- 
tonomy and identity, and from peaceful accommodation to militant con- 
frontation. They are trying to create a new image, with the slogan “Black 
is Beautiful." In the present study, blacks are described as aggressive and 
straightforward by blacks as well as by others. It appears that the blacks’ 
attempt to create a new imagé for themselves is reflected in white per- 
ceptions. | 

Influenced by the Black Power movement, the Japanese Americans have 
' become critical of their traditional stereotype as industrious and reserved. 
Radical Japanese Americans in this study show a great dislike for their 
image as Quiet Americans. 

Although still existing to some extent, the minority absorption of racial 
images created by the dominant group has declined considerably since 1932 
among college students. As expected, this is less true among adults, who are 
more inclined toward the traditional stereotyping. Among schoolchildren, 
racial composition of the' school has some bearing on their perception of 
stereotypes. 

Finally, reliability and validity of the research instrument should be con- 
sidered. The Katz and Braly inventory has its advantage in its quantitative 
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comparability of various study groups. However, its simplicity in processing 
produces difficulties in interpretation. First of all, respondents are con- 
strained to the selection of only five adjectives to describe a given group, 
which causes their resistance and may affect individual respondents dif- 
ferently in making generalizations. Second, the implication of positive ver- 
sus negative, or favorable versus unfavorable, qualities derived from an 
adjective trait is not reliable, since the basis for evaluation varies from 
time to time and from social group to social group (materialism and plea- 
sure loving, the main elements of the prevailing stereotype of whites found 
in this study, may be highly negative, rather than neutral as in the 1930s). 
Third, uniformity or great consensus in verbal stereotyping does not neces- 
sarily mean the existence of prejudice and ethnocentrism. It may indicate 
consensus due to widespread knowledge about a given group. Finally, 
stereotype affirmation, whether positive or negative, may be verbal arti- 
facts of a situation rather than a true self-estimate or estimate of others. 
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Theory and anecdotal evidence have led ethnologists from Lowie to 
the present to conclude that the relation between societal complexity 
and familial complexity is curvilinear, with minima at the extremes 
of societal complexity (hunting-gathering and urban-industrial) and 
a maximum at some intermediate level. To date, however, more sys- 
tematic empirical studies have led to various and, seemingly, con- 
tradictory conclusions. With a new coding of Murdock's Ethno- 
graphic Atlas for the technological component of societal complexity 
and for familial complexity, we are able to show a point of inflection 
within the range of preindustrial societies. With Marsh's spliced 
index of societal differentiation, we show the same nonmonotonic 
relationship for societies ranging from hunting and gathering to Israel 
and Japan. | 


INTRODUCTION 


In a previous article (Winch and Blumberg 1968), we proposed the hy- 
pothesis of a curvilinear relationship between the complexity of societies 
and the complexity of their familial systems.? Our hypothesis emerged 
‘from two sources: (1) an attempt to resolve an apparent paradox between 
the findings of Nimkoff and Middleton (1960) and of Goode’ (1963); 


l'This investigation has been supported by the Cross-National Family Research 
Project, directed by Marvin Sussman and funded by the National Institute for Child 
Health and Human Development, and by the National Institute’ оѓ’ Mental Health, 
grant 16077. This is a revision and extension of a paper prepared for presentation 
at the meeting of the International Sociological Association, Varna, Bulgaria, Sep-. 
tember 1970. 


2 Usually, curvilinearity implies that the variables under consideration are measured 
by interval scales. Since we claim only ordinality for our measures, we cannot dem- 
onstrate monotonic curvilinearity. Precise diction would have stipulated the function 
to be “nonmonotonic” rather than “curvilinear,” but the barbarousness of the former 
term, especially in its nominal form, causes us to prefer the latter. The function we 
hypothesized is nonmonotonic and would be curvilinear if we had interval scales. 
Societal complexity is conceived as a continuum ranging from the simplest, least- 
differentiated hunting-and-gathering band to the most-complex present-day industrial 
society, the United States. Familial complexity dea]s with whether people participate 
in small, independent families such as the “modern nuclear" variety or large, complex 
kin groups such as the "extended family." 
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and (2) a discovery of striking parallels between variables cited as cor- 
relates of extended familism among (а) preagricultural and agricultural 
societies (Nimkoff and Middleton 1960), and (b) residents of a Chicago 
suburb and of the state of Wisconsin (Winch, Greer, and Blumberg 1967; 
Winch and Greer 1968; Winch 1968). Our hypothesis asserts that familial 
complexity becomes maximal at an intermediate point in the range of 
societal complexity.* 
_ Using the 549 predominantly nonliterate societies of Murdock’s World 
Ethnographic Sample (1957), Nimkoff and Middleton found that, with 
increasing complexity of the pattern of subsistence, the proportion of 
societies with extended families increased from 1795 among hunting and 
gathering peoples to 89% among those with agriculture and animal hus- 
bandry. On the other hand, Goode studied developing and developed 
societies from nomadic Arabs to urban-industrial Japan and the United 
States. He concluded that, as societies modernized, their diverse but rela- 
tively complex familial systems converged on a simple, less-extended form 
which he called conjugal. That is, Goode's study documented the point 
that the relationship between complexity of societies and extended familism 
was negative. | 

Noting that neither study had utilized the entire range of societal com- 
plexity, we suggested that the relationship between it and familial or- 
ganization tended to be curvilinear. This means that the most extended, 
complex familial systems should be found most frequently among societies 
in an intermediate range of societal complexity, particularly among settled 
agricultural peoples. Per contra, at the ends of the continuum of societal 
complexity—among the simple hunting-gathering groups and in modern 
industrial states——we should find a familial system based on small, inde- 
pendent, nonextended units, that is, a nuclear family system, Now we are 
-offering evidence to support our proposition. 


HISTORY OF THE PROBLEM 


We may begin our review in the context of Lowie's discussion (1920) of 
unilineal descent groups, or, as he preferred to call them, father-sibs and 
mother-sibs. Regarding the unilineal descent group as necessary for large 


3'Three major parallels emerged: (1) The degree of extended familism was lower 
among those who were geographically mobile. (2) Ownership of land (indexed in 
our Wisconsin study by the occupation of farmer) was associated with extended 
familism. (3) The family as a unit of labor (indexed in our suburban study as history 
of involvement in a family business) was positively correlated with extended familism. 


4 The first empirical effort to test the proposition appears in Blumberg (1970). Using 
the Ethnographic Atlas (Murdock 1967), she confirmed the hypothesis. Since then, 
our index of subsistence economy ‘has been improved, and the analysis has been ex- 
tended to more complex societies. 
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(or extended) family organization, Lowie- argued that the transmission 
of property rights within the family and a pattern of residence whereby 
newly married couples lived with their kin were necessary conditions for 
the development of a sib system. After an ethnographic review, Lowie 
concluded that, although he explicitly disavowed an evolutionary premise, 
he did find that the simplest cultures lacked extended families, whereas 
extended families were found generally in societies wherein “horticultural 
or pastoral activities have partly or wholly superseded the chase as the 
basis of economic existence" (1920, p. 148). Furthermore, he characterized 
the prevailing familial pattern of the United States as bilateral and hence 
small (1920, p. 64). 

Lowie speculated on the conditions under which large familial systems 
would become either patrilineal or matrilineal, and it was his surmise that 
this was related to the way in which the economy was organized. Tilling 
the soil with a hoe, he remarked, was generally women’s work, and, when 
this activity is the major form of subsistence, the familial system was likely 
to be matrilineal, especially if the gardens became property handed down 
from mother to daughter. Tilling became men’s work when it was done 
with a plow with the use of a domesticated animal, and Lowie thought 
that a patrilineal system was more likely if the economy was based on 
family-owned fields cultivated by plows drawn by large animals. 

Forde (1947) took Lowie as his point of departure. He said that Lowie 
and others had observed that clan organization (i.e., extended family 
organization) tended to be "absent both in the simplest and most com- 
plex forms of social structure" (p. 223). At the simple end of the con- 
tinuum of societal organization, Forde remarked that the stability and 
density of population were low as a result of the "poverty of the habitat, 
the rudimentary character of productive techniques, or the combination of 
both" (p. 218). He cited the Andamanese, the Eskimo, and the aborigines 
of the Great Basin of western North America as examples of peoples with 
very simple means of subsistence. Characteristically associated with a 
simple level of subsistence, said Forde, was a state of affairs “in which the 
local community is a small unstable aggregate of domestic families [in 
our terminology, small families of low complexity], a dozen or less in 
number” (p. 218). Furthermore, Forde asserted that, as societies develop 
centralized political authority, they create conditions unfavorable for the 


5In the ethnological literature cited below, the following terms denote large familial 
systems: unilineal descent groups, father-sibs, mother-sibs, clan organization. Our 
hypothesis concerns complexity of familial organization without reference to lineality 
or clan, Thus, while we agree that societies having unilineal descent groups and/or 
clan organization would presumably fall into our category of high familial complexity, 
our definition of familial complexity does not require it. Nevertheless, in summarizing 
the ethnological literature in this section, we shall use the authors’ anthropological 
equivalents for extended familism. 
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large, unilineal kinship groups (p. 223). Agreeing with Forde, Fortes 

(1953, p. 24) has offered the following résumé of ethnological literature on 

this matter: 
It seems unilineal descent groups are not of significance among people who 
live in small groups, depend on rudimentary technology, and have little 
durable property. Yet, they break down when a modern framework with 
occupational differentiation linked to a wide range of skills, capital and 
money is introduced. Where these groups are most in evidence is in the 
middle range of relatively homogeneous, pre-capitalistic economies in which 
there is some degree of technological sophistication and value is attached 
to rights in durable property. 

Drawing his conclusions from Gough's analysis of several matrilineal 
societies and his own analysis of the World Ethnographic Sample (WES), 
Aberle (1961) distinguishes between matriliny as a criterion of member- 
ship and the matrilineal descent group as a type of social organization. 
He also emphasizes the element of change and remarks that matrilineal 
systems survive under conditions quite different from those under which 
they originate. Matrilineal descent groups arise, he says, in connection 
with women's work groups and the resource bases those groups control. 
Matrilocal residence is necessary for them to develop, but there are a 
large number of matrilineal systems that are not matrilocal. They tend 
to disappear, he finds, when the small household becomes the primary 
work unit for each occupation, when bureaucratic political structures 
arise, when a market economy develops, and when the subsistence base 
shifts to one dependent on movable property (e.g., herds, slaves). 

At this point, it is in order to notice that, although anthropologists 
have clearly asserted a curvilinear relationship between unilineal descent 
and societal complexity, the evidence they have marshalled in its support 
has proved scanty. It is not clear from a reading of Lowie just how many 
societies he believed he had presented in support of the hypothesis, but the 
number would be small. He appears to have believed that there was no 
negative instance, a belief that seems no longer tenable. Both Forde and 
Fortes relied on a dozen or so societies to support their statements of 
the case, 

In his review of the relevant literature, Marsh (1967, p. 73) asserts that 
“a number of anthropologists . . . have for some time been demonstrating 
that, in effect, the overall relationship between societal differentiation and 
kinship solidarity is more nearly curvilinear [than linear]." Thus, with- 
out providing any new evidence, Marsh seems to find that the curvilinear. 
relationship has been asserted often enough to be regarded as empirically 
established.* 

6 Of course, there are societies with highly centralized political authority and unilinear 
kinship systems, e.g., preindustrial China and Japan. 
7 Note also that Marsh (1967, p. 72) reformulates the concept found curvilinearly 
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Earlier, we referred to the study by Nimkoff and Middleton (1960) 
which found a positive relationship between extended familism and com- 
plexity of mode of subsistence, from hunting and gathering to sedentary 
agriculture. The Nimkoff-Middleton findings were based on Murdock's 
WES, but they extrapolated beyond their data to propose that smaller 
family units might emerge in industrial societies for many of the same 
reasons that they predominated among the hunting-gathering groups. It 
is interesting to note, however, that two other studies using prior or sub- 
sequent versions of Murdock's WES and beginning with the same familism 
categories (but combining them differently) asserted conclusions very 
different from those of Nimkoff and Middleton. 

The first of these studies is by Murdock (1949, p. 189), who concluded 
that types of descent group are uncorrelated with societal complexity. The 
second, by Osmond (1969), used the Ethnographic Atlas (Murdock 1967). 
She recoded the family organization variable into “limited” and “general” 
types and found a predicted relationship between increasing societal com- 
plexity and the “limited” form of familial organization. In short, Nimkoff 
and Middleton found a positive correlation between societal and familial 
complexity, Osmond found a negative relationship, and Murdock found 
no association.® ] 

In conclusion, Lowie (1920), Forde (1947), and Fortes (1953) sup- 
ported their thesis by adducing examples. Murdock (1957), Nimkoff and 
Middleton (1960), and Osmond (1969) examined the question with data 
from the Ethnographic Atlas (EA) or its predecessors, and they came to 
complete dissensus. (It was noted at the beginning of this paper that 
Goode found the relationship between societal complexity and familial 
complexity to be negative over the range of developing and developed 
countries.) 

Although our theoretical bent agrees with that of Marsh, we cannot 


see that he has presented convincing evidence in support of the curvilinear 
4 


related to societal complexity as "kinship solidarity," which he says is characterized 
by: *(1) the number of people encompassed in a person's web of kin obligations and 
rights, (2) the extent of interdependence among nuclear families related by blood or 
marriage, and (3) the extent to which kin ties and obligations take precedence over 
nonkinship roles and relationships." 


8 Goode (1963, p. 4) states that “по specific family forms seem to be correlated with 
the specific ‘stages’ of the economic and technological evolution." In support of this 
conclusion, Goode cites Freeman and Winch (1957), who found that two familistic 
indexes did not fit into a scale of societal complexity. On this point, it should be 
noted that Freeman and Winch used the monotonic Guttman scale as a model, and 
thus a curvilinear (nonmonotonic function) would have been interpreted as scaling 
error. Moreover, it should be noted that the features of familial organization examined 
by Freeman and Winch were exogamy and mate selection and that they did not 
study familial complexity. Accordingly, none of the evidence in the Freeman-Winch 
paper refutes the nonmonotonic hypothesis of the present paper. 
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hypothesis. Accordingly, we believe it is in order to scrutinize the available 
data and to determine what conclusion they lead to. To test the hypothesis 
: of the curvilinear relationship, whose antecedents we have traced over the 
last half-century, we shall begin by utilizing the EA.® For familial com- 
plexity, we shall propose a fourth coding of the basic Murdock familism 
variable, the other three codings being those of Murdock, Nimkoff-Middle- 
ton, and Osmond (see Blumberg 1970). 


VARIABLES AND INDICATORS 


Societal complexity is the independent variable in our problem. It is con- 
ceived as a continuum ranging from the simplest hunting-gathering types 
of bands to the most-complex urban-industrial type of society extant today. 
Our unit of analysis is the society, and all known societies are assumed 
:to be arrayed along the continuum of societal complexity. 

As operationalized with Murdock’s (1967) EA, a variety of aspects 
of societal complexity are measured. We shall make use of several of these 
subsumed under two major dimensions of societal complexity, namely, 
technology and social organization. 

Our index of technology is a composite of two measures of the mode of 
subsistence: (d) subsistence economy and (5) type and intensity of agri- 
culture. Both of these are variables in the EA. : 

Subsistence economy consists of the following categories: gathering, 
hunting, fishing, herding, incipient agriculture, horticulture or extensive 
(shifting) agriculture, and intensive agriculture. However, two of these 
categories—fishing and herding—failed to fit into any ordinal arrange- 
ment of categories with respect to level of technological complexity. Lenski 
(1970) encountered this problem in his analysis of 915 of the 1,170 socie- 
ties comprising the EA, and he explained it by noting that fishing societies 
generally tend to be located in environmental niches that are unusually 
favorable with respect to food. This favorable situation permits them to 
grow larger and to be more sedentary than other societies at such a simple 
level of technological development. Considered by many to be an adapta- 


9 Of course, in secondary analysis, generally, there are always difficulties that arise 
from the use of codes that were not created with the immediate. analysis in view. 
We are aware, moreover, that the EA has been criticized by a number of anthropolo- 
gists (e.g, see Naroll [1970]) on a variety of grounds, including the codes, bias in 
sampling, and the presence of diffusion within some subsets of societies, with the, 
result that the number of independent cases is alleged to be less than the total number 
of societies. Murdock has responded with more selective and smaller samples, the 
latest of which (Murdock and White [1969]) is down to 186 societies. As sociologists, 
however, we note that diffusion among contemporary industrial and industrializing 
nations has reached worldwide proportions, and yet cross-national analyses continue 
to be done. At this point, we accept the assessment of Lenski (1970, p. 137) that 
“Murdock’s Ethnographic Atlas ise the single richest source of systematically coded 
data on preindustrial societies,” 
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tion of agricultural societies to arid conditions, herding societies tend to 
be nomadic and to have small local community populations. They often 
expand politically and in other ways to levels commensurate with their 
relatively complex semiagricultural technology. Accordingly, we decided 
to reduce the 1,170-society EA sample by dropping the fishing and herding 
societies. This left us with 962 societies. 

The second component of technology, type and intensity of agriculture, 
engaged our interest because it provided more refined classification among 
agricultural categories. In particular, it provides a coding scheme that 
divides intensive-agriculture societies into those with and those without 
irrigation. The supposition is that societies with irrigation represent a 
higher level of organization and hence of complexity than do their non- 
irrigating counterparts. This distinction permitted us to hope for better 
discrimination among, the moderately and highly complex societies of the 
EA. This is desirable in the light of our plan to demonstrate a curvilinear 
relationship between familial complexity and societal complexity, and in 
view of the truncated range of societal complexity represented by the EA. 
With few exceptions, the most-complex societies in the EA are moderately 
complex agrarian states with some urbanization (e.g., the Ashanti); in- 
dustrial societies as such are ignored. 

By combining these two indexes, we were able to distribute 933 of the 
1,170 societies of the EA into the following technological categories: hunt- 
ing-gathering, incipient agriculture, extensive agriculture or horticulture, 
intensive agriculture on permanent fields, and intensive agriculture with 
irrigation. 

Our measures of the social organizational dimension of societal com- 
plexity stem from a discussion by Goldschmidt (1959) of the consequences 
of technology for social organization. We reject his argument implying that 
technology is the “prime mover" (although we tentatively agree with 
Lenski that it seems to have figured more often and more importantly as 
the source of autogenous change in the other dimensions of societal com- 
plexity than vice versa), but we accept his social variables as the basis 
for the additional aspects of societal complexity measured in this paper. 
From the limited set of variables available in the EA, we have chosen the 
following four to approximate those of Goldschmidt: (1) mean size of 
local community; (2) permanence of settlement (the nomadic-sedentary 
dimension); (3) stratification (ranging from none to a system based on 
social classes), and (4) political complexity (number of levels of jurisdic- 
tional hierarchy beyond the local community) .1° 


10 We were able to find in the Ethnographic Atlas reasonably good approximations 
to four of the five variables Goldschmidt listed as “consequences of technological ad- 
vance.” If we use the list merely to identify other important aspects of societal com- 
plexity (ie., reject his causal view of them as mere consequences), we find ourselves 
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We conceive of familial complexity, our dependent variable, in terms of 
familial structure, functionality, and influence. With respect to the EA, 
we are able to operationalize familial complexity only with respect to 
familial structure.!! We have dichotomized the family-organization vari- 
able of the EA. A society is classified as having familism of low complexity 
if its system is the independent nuclear family!? with either (а) monogamy 
or (b) only limited or occasional polygyny (less than 20% of all unions) 2° 
All other familial forms as coded in the EA are classified as showing 
familism of high complexity. This category includes independent families 
in which polygyny covers more than 20% of all unions. Also classified as 
high complexity are all types of extended familism (eg., joint, stem, 
etc.), irrespective of form of marriage. 


THE TEST 


Ideally, we should be able to measure extended familism with an interval 
scale. Indeed, we ieel that the nature of the data allows us to employ 
only the crudest kind of scale, the dichotomy. We regard our scale oí 
societal complexity as ordinal. If we could measure both variables with 


in the happy. situation of having a list of societal complexity dimensions most of which 
can be directly operationalized with existing variables of the EA. The set of conse- 
quences Goldschmidt proposed and for which we found equivalents in the EA are: 
size of group, indexed as mean size of local community; permanence of settlement, 
one of the variables of the EA; division of labor and organizational complexity, for 
which our equivalent from the EA is political complexity, ranging from no political 
integration beyond the local community to four such levels; and production of goods 
and services and concomitant degree of political and economic inequality, for which 
we propose the EA variables of degree of social stratification, ranging from absence 
to social classes. The fifth consequence of Goldschmidt is leisure, which we deemed 
irrelevant to our purposes. 


11 Another constraint imposed by our wish to use the EA as data is the necessity to 
use the household rather than the familial system as the unit of observation. Although 
familial systems frequently coincide with households, it is our view that household 
15 an ecological rather than a social systemic term, and certainly examples can be 
found of familial systems that do not coincide with households. In our view, the 
fact that we must use composition of household as our index of familial complexity 
introduces an indeterminate error into the data. 


12 Murdock (1949, p. 32) distinguishes between dependent and independent families on 
the basis that the former is absorbed in a larger familial aggregate whereas the latter 
stands alone. Nimkoff and Middleton (1960, p. 215) define independent families as 
“familial groups which do not normally include more than one nuclear or polygynous 
family. A family system is independent if the head of a family of procreation is neither 
subject to the authority of any of his relatives nor economically dependent upon them." 


13 Here we follow Murdock (1949, p. 28), who says he set the dividing line between 
monogamous and polvgynous societies arbitrarily at that point where societies with 
less than 2096 of its marriages polygynous, no matter how favored plural marriages 
might be, were “considered monogdmous with respect to the family though polygynous 
with respect to marriage." 
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an interval scale, it would be possible to fit a curvilinear line of regression 
and test the significance of the increment of explained variance beyond 
that accounted for by a linear function. Unfortunately, there seems to be 
no statistic that can perform this function unless the data are jn interval 
form. Accordingly, we shall look for evidence of curvilinearity in the propor- 
tions of low and high extended familism as we look across the ordinal 
categories from low to high societal complexity. 

Correlations in social science being what they are, we do not predict 
an invariant relationship but only a tendency. Our hypothesis leads to 
the prediction that the proportions of societies with a high level of familial 
complexity will be a maximum somewhere in the intermediate range of 
societal complexity, probably among those with settled agriculture. There 
should be a minimum of highly familistic societies among those with low 
societal complexity, that is, hunting-gathering societies. And the propor- 
tion with high familism should be falling off at the upper end of the range 
of societal complexity in the EA series, even though the range of this series 
falls considerably short of modern industrialized technological levels. Ac- 
cordingly, within the range of the data of the EA, we believe the curvi- 
linear relationship will emerge even though the right end of the curve will 
not be able to decline as far as it would with a complete distribution of 
societal complexity. 


FINDINGS 


As stated above, indicators of two dimensions of societal complexity are 
presented: the technological (measured by the composite index of sub- 
sistence complexity) and the organizational (measured by four indexes). 
Then we turn to multivariate analysis to draw a clearer picture of the 
relationship of societal and familial complexity. 

Table 114 shows familial complexity cross-tabulated with the techno- 
logical dimension of societal complexity. This measure of subsistence 
complexity shows a substantial curvilinearity (or nonmonotonicity). High 
familism prevails in 5496 of the hunting-gathering societies and rises to 


14 Gamma (herein denoted as G) is an appropriate statistic to measure the monotonic 
association between ordinally scaled variables. Where the relationship is nonmonotonic 
or where one or both variables are nominally scaled, the coefficient of contingency is 
an appropriate measure of association. Unfortunately, the two statistics do not have 
a common metric such that, say, a value of .5 on one can be assessed as .1 better 
than a value of .4 on the other. Indeed, the coefficient of contingency has the defect 
that its maximum varies with the number of rows and columns in the table of con- 
tingency. (For a 2 x 2 table, the upper limit is not 1.0 but .707; for a 5 x 5 table 
the upper limit is .894.) It is possible, however, to norm the coefficient of contingency 
(c) in the sense of rendering its maximum 1.0 by applying a correction. The corrected 
coefficient of contingency is denoted as C. For e4ch bivariate distribution, we shall 
report G, C, and C, as well as the level of statistical significance for G and C. 
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TABLE 1 


RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN THE TECHNOLOGICAL DIMENSION oF SOCIETAL COMPLEXITY 
AND FAMILIAL COMPLEXITY; ETHNOGRAPHIC ATLAS, EXCLUDING 
FISHING AND HERDING SOCIETIES 








SUBSISTENCE Economy 





Intensive 
Agriculture 
Hunting Extensive on Intensive 
and Incipient Agriculture or Permanent Agriculture 
FAMILIAL Gathering Agriculture Horticulture Fields ^ with Irrigation 
COMPLEXITY (96) (96) (96) (96) (96) 
High ......... E E 65.31 ` 79.5 80.4 65.2 
ТООСОО 46.1 34.9 20.5 19.6 34.8 
No. of cases* (№ = 933) + .. (180) (86) (415) (163) (89) 





Nore.—Percentages are based on the frequencies, excluding the no-information category. The С 
and C are defined only in the positive range, but the range of G is from —1 to +1, and thus a positive 
value of G reflects а situation wherein one variable increases as the other does; a negative value indi- 
cates that one decreases as the other increases, Two-tailed values of P are shown. As explained in the 
text, the unit of observation in tables 1-10 is a society as reported in the Ethnographic Atlas (Murdock 
1961). For the reason stated in the text, fishing and herding societies have been excluded from tables - 

*C = 23, С = 33, P < ‚001; G = 23, P < 001. 

+ Excluded are 22 societies about which there is no information on subsistence economy, 7 societies 

about which there is no information on familial complexity, 120 fishing societies, and 88 pastoral 
societies, or a total of 237 societies. The number used for analysis is 933. (237 4- 933 — 1170) Any 
total less than 933 in tables 2-7 indicates that information was not avallable on all cases. 
8096 in both the categories of extensive agriculture and of intensive agri- 
culture without irrigation. With irrigation, the percentage falls off to 65%. 
Thus, the point of inflection falls among the large group (over three-fifths 
of the sample) of societies practicing agriculture but without the added 
refinement of irrigatfon. 

The relationship between familial complexity and each of the four 
aspects of social organization is shown in tables 2—5. Actually, because the 
permanence-of-settlement variable was not expected to discriminate at all 
between medium and more-complex societies, we predicted only that we 
would find more low-complexity familism among the nomadic societies. 
But, for the remaining three variables, we proposed to find a curvilinear 
relationship with societal complexity. In brief, our expectations are sup- 
ported by the data. 

The inflected, rather than the monotonic, prediction is confirmed in 
table 2, the cross-tabulation of mean size of local community with familial 
complexity. 

'Table 3, permanence of settlement cross-tabulated with familial com- 
plexity, upholds our expectation that nomadic groups are much more likely 
(4696 vs. 2596) to have low familial complexity than nonnomadic groups. 

Turning now to stratification, whose cross-tabulation with familial 
complexity is given in table 4, we find another confirmation of the curvi- 
linear hypothesis. The percentages for high familial complexity rise from . 
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TABLE 2 


RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN MEAN Size or LOCAL COMMUNITY AND FAMILIAL 
COMPLEXITY: ETHNOGRAPHIC ATLAS, EXCLUDING FISHING 
AND Herpinc SOCIETIES 





MEAN Size or Locat Communiry* 


One or More 
200-399/ Town of ` 
400-1,000 5,000-50,000; 
ButNo One or More 











Fewer than Town of Cities of over 
FAMILIAL 50 Persons 50-99 100-199 over 5,000 50,000 
CoMPLEXITY (%) (%) (%) (%) (%) 
High: cive tu ees 39.5 65.3 77.5 78.2 69.0 
Low ............ ex RE dice 60.5 34.7 22.5 21.8 31.0 
No. of cases (N — 458) t ... (86) (72) (80) (133) (87) 





‚ * To eliminate categories with very small frequencies, we have reduced Murdock's categories from 
eight to five. His categories are: (1) under 50; (2) 50-99; (3) 100-199; (4) 200-399; (5) 400- 
1,000; (6) 1,000 or more without any town of more than 5,000; (7) having one or more towns in 
range 5,000—50,000; (8) having опе or more cities of 50,000 or more. Note that the first five categories 
are classified with respect to mean size of community; category 6 introduces the additional criterion of 
maximum size of city. Finally, in categories 7 and 8 there is no mention of average size of community 
but merely size of largest city. Thus, although these categories are relevant to our purpose, they are 
not unidimensional. 


C = .29,C = .41,Р < 001; G = .30, P < .001. 


66% to 79% and fall back to 67%. But, although the percentages indi- 
cate curvilinearity, they also indicate that the association between familial 
complexity and stratification is somewhat weaker than its observed rela- 
tionship with other aspects of societal complezity. 

The final indicator of social organization is that of political complexity. 
The percentages with high familial complexity are 5996, 83%, 8396, and 
7495 (see table 5). Once again we have demonstrated curvilinearity in 


TABLE 3 


RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN PERMANENCE OF SETTLEMENT AND FAMILIAL COMPLEXITY* 











PERMANENCE OF SETTLEMENT 


FAMILIAL Nomadic : Nonnomadic 
COMPLEXITY (96) (96) 
High .......... VeXx E NN exa a ed oae 10535. 75.1 
LOW kien VERE I UA ERE DIR Eee . 46.5 24.9 
No. of cases (№ = 909)1]................. . (157) (752) 








. * We need not have been so hasty in believing that permanence of settlement would fail to discrim- 
inate medium- and higher-complexity societies sufficiently to show the curvilinear relationship with 
familial complexity. For our categories of permanence (nomadic or seminomadic, semisedentary, neigh- 
borhoods or hamlets, and compact or complex permanent settlements), the percentages of high com- 
plexity are: 54%, 71%, 80%, and 73%. Although not spectacular, the distribution does show an 
inflected curve. 

tC = .18, C = .25, P < .001; G = .45, P < .001. * 
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TABLE 4. 


RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN STRATIFICATION AND FAMILIAL COMPLEXITY 








STRATIFICATION 
Absent Wealth and 

among Elite Hereditary Social 
FAMILIAL Freeman Distinctions Aristocracy Classes 

COMPLEXITY (96) (96) (96) (96) 

High .......... ОТА 66.4 71.4 79.1 66.7 
Low ......... ИКО 28.6 209 - 33.3 
No. of cases (№ zz 851)* .... (443) (154) (182) (72) 





*C—.1,C— 16, P < .05; G = 14, P < .05. 


the relationship between a measure of societal complexity and familial 
complexity. 

In the multivariate analysis, we: ате interested in specifying the rela- 
tionship between societal complexity and familial complexity. Because our 
model sees technology as more frequently setting general limits for social 
organizational components of societal complexity than vice versa, we use 
as the control variable subsistence economy, which is one of the indicators 
of the technological dimension of societal complexity. We shall examine 
the cross-tabulations of familial complexity with each of the four social 
organizational components of societal complexity when technology, as 
measured by subsistence economy, is held constant (see tables 6-9). When 
size of community is the predictor, the gammas are significantly positive 
for low levels of technology—hunting-gathering and horticulture—and 
become nonsignificant for higher levels. A similar pattern appears when 
political complexity is the index of social organization, The other two 
indexes show nonsignificant correlations at all levels of technology. Al- 


TABLE 5 


RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN POLITICAL COMPLEXITY AND FAMILIAL COMPLEXITY 








POLITICAL COMPLEXITY 
(Levels of Jurisdictional Hierarchy beyond the Local Community) 








No One Two Three or 
FAMILIAL Levels Level Levels Four levels 
COMPLEXITY (96) (96) (96) (96) 
High: noth wri. twa as 59.0 82.5 83.3 741 
LOW. Quel КОЛГО 41.0 ‚17.5 16.7 25.9 
No. of cases (№ — 883)* .... (398) (274) (126) (85) 





* C = 24, C = 34, P < .001; G = .38, P< 001. 
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TABLE 6 


RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN MEAN SIZE or LocaL COMMUNITY AND 
FAMILIAL COMPLEXITY WITHIN LEVELS OF 
SUBSISTENCE Economy 


Mean SIze or Loca, COMMUNITY 


One or more 
200-399, towns of 
400—1,000, 5,000—50,000, 


SuBSISTENCE : . Ви Мо One or more 
Economy AND Under Town of cities of 
FAMILIAL ` 50 50-99 100-199 over 5,000 over 50,000 
COMPLEXITY (96) (96) (96) (96) (90) 
Hunting and gathering: 
High оН: .. 38.5 59.1 85.7 85.7 Pa 
Low "E 61.5 ` 40.1 14.3 14.3 ee 
No. of cases (N = 108)* .... (65) (22) (14) (7) 
Incipient agriculture: 
Higli: у? ёзъ ену МН 35.7 60.0 87.5 76.5 100.0 
Low ....... A oT eu E Va ЕТУ 64.3 40.0 12.5 23.5 и! 
No. of cases (N = 45){..... (14) (5) (8) (17) (1) 
Extensive agriculture or 
horticulture: | 
High аас ЕЕ . S71 69.2 780 — 83.0 76.5 
Low ...... er B КЕДЕН 42.9 30.8 22.0 17.0 23.5 
No. of cases (№ = 157)$ .... (7) (39) (41) (53) 517 


Intensive agriculture on 
permanent fields: 











High 22 vA REDE REUS Mis 100.0 81.8 87.5 84.6 

LOW. ose кек кыа аА M 0.0 18.2 12.5 ` 15.4 

No. of cases (№ = 51)8 .... `... (3) (11) ` (24) - (13) 
Intensive agriculture with 

irrigation: 

High: иа ten ies 50.0 33.3 63.2 50.0 

LOW уух жж rne Ea ng КЕТ: 50.0 66.7 36.8 50.0 

No. of cases (№ = 39)1...... xx (2) (6) (19) (12) 

* C = .35, С = 49, P < .01; G = .60, P< .001 

16 2140, € = 157 N.S; G= .56, P < .0ї. 

tC = 16,0 = .23, №.5.; G = 22, N.S. 

$ C = 12, C = 17, N.S.; G = .05, N.S. 

|| C = .21, C = .30, N.S.; G = .08, N.S. 


though the statements must be regarded as quite tentative, the following 
two inferences are suggested by these findings: 


1. The data on size of community and political complexity suggest 
that, at low levels of technology, the large family system is fairly 
highly correlated with urbanization and political complexity, but 
that this correlation disappears at the higher levels of organization. 

2. The data on permanence of settlement and stratification suggest 
that the social organizational and the technological indicators have 
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TABLE 7 
RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN PERMANENCE OF SETTLEMENT AND 


FAMILIAL COMPLEXITY WITHIN LEVELS OF 
SUBSISTENCE Economy 





SUBSISTENCE PERMANENCE OF SETTLEMENT 
ECONOMY AND ыл а USE A MERE а 
FAMILIAL Nomadic Nonnomadic 
COMPLEXITY ` (90) (96) 
Hunting and gathering: . 
High ........ EE sie ia ia A Exe 52.3 62.1 
LOW: Ea Tenue sett Ya aa e va dia 47.9 37.9 
No. of cases (№ == 178)*............... (149) (29) 
Incipient agriculture: 
High кык So eae antes err er RR TES 100.0 63.0 
LOW Cern КД ГЫЛЫК НЕ a ts 0 370 
No. of cases (W == 85)f ................ (4) (81) 
Extensive agriculture or horticulture: | 
Hiph иена evi 50.0 79.4 
Low ..... POMPE E IRR 50.0 20.6 
No, of cases (Л = 396)t .............. (2) | (394) 
Intensive agriculture on permanent fields 
jio о ч 817 
LOW? 25. c "p 100.0 18.3 
No. of cases (N = 154)8 ............... (1) (153) 
Intensive agriculture with irrigation: 
Tügh: 22214 fave ГҮЛ ГУУ g 100.0 64.8 
ЕРНИ 0 35.2 
No. of cases (№ = 89) ..........: e en (1) (88) 
* C= .07,C = 10, N.S.; G- 20, N.S. 
T C = .16, C = 23, N.S.; G = —1.00, NS, 
fC.05,C = .07, N.S.; С = .59, N.S. 
8 C= 17, C = 24, Р < .05; G = 1.00, N.S. 
| € z:.08, € = .11, №; G = 1.00, NS. 


a good deal in common and that, when we control for technology, 
the correlation of familia] complexity with societal complexity tends 
to disappear. 


Although this evidence is certainly not conclusive, it is again consistent 
with our curvilinear hypothesis and its prediction that we should be en- 
countering a point of inflection in the relationship between societal and 
familial complexity.!5 


16 Of course it would be possible to summarize the effect of control variables by means 
of the partial gamma (Davis 1967). However, this statistic is a kind of mean of the 
gammas within the categories of the control variable weighted by the number of 
cases in each category. Such a statistic would, of course, mask any trend across levels 
of the control variable such as has been noted above when size of community and 
political complexity are the predictors. 
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RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN STRATIFICATION AND FAMILIAL COMPLEXITY. 


TABLE 8 


WITHIN LEVELS OF SUBSISTENCE ECONOMY 














SusSISTENCE 
Economy AND 
FAMILIAL 
COMPLEXITY 
Hunting and gathering: 
High санав 
Low use i vus 
No. of cases (N — 178)* snae 
Incipient agriculture: 
High: а Кае. 
LOW 2 nezecciike:een ae 


No. of cases (N = 81)f ... 


Extensive agriculture or 
horticulture: 


No. of cases (N = 354)1 .... 


Intensive agriculture on 
permanent fields: 


No. of cases (N — 137)8 .... 


Intensive agriculture with 
irrigation: 








STRATIFICATION 
Absent Wealth and 
among Elite Hereditary 
Freeman Distinctions Aristocracy 

(70) (96) (96) 
49.3 73.5 33.3 
50.7 26.5 66.7 
(138) (34) (6) 
57.4 87,5 75.0 
42.6 12,5 25.0 
(61) (8) (12) 
78.6 73.2 79.4 
214 26.8 20.6 

(173) (71) (102) 
85.4 714 88.9 
14.6 28.6 111 
(41) (21) (36) 
69.6 55.6 76.2 
30.4 444 23.8 
(23) (18) (21) 


* C = .20, Č = 28, P < .05; G = .32, NS. 


TC = .21, С = .30, N.S.; С = 45, N.S. 


tC = .06, Č = 08, N.5.; G = 01, N.S. 
§ C= .23, er N.S.; G=—.25, N.S. 
|| C = .16, C = .23, NS.; С = —.05, N.S. 


DISCUSSION 





Social 
Classes 


(%) 


87.5 
12.5 


(8) 


66.7 
33.3 


(39) 


60.0 
40.0 


(25) 


We have seen in tables 1—5 a partial demonstration of the curvilinear hy- 
pothesis. Among societies of low societal complexity, relatively few have 
large familial systems. The point of intermediate societal complexity, 
where large familial systems are most frequent, is characterized by "exten- 
sive agriculture" and “intensive agriculture without irrigation" (table 1), 
largest towns in the range 200—5,000 (table 2), hereditary aristocracy 
(table 4), and one or two levels of political hierarchy beyond the local 


community (table 5) 28 


16 We omit reference to table 3 since it was not designed to show curvilinearity. 
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TABLE 9 


RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN POLITICAL COMPLEXITY AND 
FAMILIAL COMPLEXITY WITHIN LEVELS OF 
SUBSISTENCE ECONOMY 





POLITICAL COMPLEXITY 














SUBSISTENCE 
Economy AND No One Two Three or 
FAMILIAL Levels Level Levels Four Levels 
ComrLexitY (%) (%) (%) (%) 
Hunting and gathering: ; 
High. | cesi re een es 48.3 78.1 100.0 
mo Mod TP rS 51.7 21.9 0 
No. of cases (W == 178)* .... (145) (32) (1) 
Incipient agriculture: 
55.8 72.0 100.0 100.0 
44.2 28.0 0 0 
(52) (25) (7) (1) 
Extensive agriculture or 
horticulture: 
High onus ЗАК 70.3 83.8 81.5 100.0 
LOW iue ОКУЛА 29.7 16.2 18.5 0 
No. of cases (№ zz 384) .... (145) (154) (65) (20) 
Intensive agriculture on 
High арна а 78.6 95.3 85.3 68.4 
LOW. элеги У араа 214 4.7 14.7 31.6 
No. of cases (№ == 143)8 .... (28) (43) (34) (38) 
Intensive agriculture with 
irrigation: _ 
High oe sass Rr Rete 46.2 75.0 83.3 61.5 
Low .........« CIE 53.8 250 16.7 38.5 
No. of cases (№ = 86)1 ..... (26) (16) (18) (26) 
* C 23,6 2.33, P < 01; G = .60, P < .001. 
TC = .27, С = 38, N.S.; G — 53, P < 01. 
C = .19, С = .27, P < 01; G = 34, P < 001. 
$C = .26, C z:.37, P < .05; G = —.28, N.S. 
ПС = .28, C == .40, N.S.; G z .21, N.S. 


Thus, tables 1-2 and 4—5 show (a) that the relationship is nonmono- 
tonic, (5) that curvilinearity can be demonstrated even though the range 
of societal complexity represented by the-EA is truncated, and (c) the 
maximum (point of inflection) occurs near the end of high complexity. 
The gammas of tables 1—5 show that the prevailing linear (monotonic) 
trend within this range is for a positive correlation, that is, for societies 
and families both to increase in complexity. This is, of course, consistent 
with the finding of Nimkoff and Middleton. 
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WHAT ABOUT PASTORAL AND FISHING SOCIETIES? 


. It will be recalled that, following the analysis of Lenski, we decided to 
omit fishing and pastoral societies on the basis of his conclusion that 
they did not fit into the same ordinal scale of complexity along which we 
were classifying other societies. We remained intrigued as to where the 
omitted categories would fall and, for this reason, ran a distribution with 
those categories inserted at such points as would maintain the smooth 
curvilinear function. The result appears in table 10. Since the function is 
nonmonotonic, the data do not uniquely determine the locations of the 
fishing and herding societies. If we have reason, however, to believe that 
these locations must fall either to the right or the left of the point of 
inflection, then we are dealing with a monotonic segment of the curve, 
and a unique solution can emerge. Here, we note that Lenski (1970, pp. 
124-26 and fig. 6/2) classifies both fishing and herding societies as less 
technologically developed—at least in the technology they use—than ad- 
vanced agrarian societies. Thus, Lenski’s analysis encourages. us to believe 
fishing and herding societies fall to the left of the point of inflection and 
that the sequence should be that shown in table 10. 


WHAT ABOUT SOCIETIES OF GREATER COMPLEXITY? 


Formal proof of the curvilinear hypothesis would require (1) a set of 
societies covering the known spectrum of societal complexity, and (2) a 
set of observations yielding comparable data on societal complexity and 
familial complexity for all societies in that set. The analysis reported to 
this point is generally satisfactory!" except that the more-complex societies 
are not represented. The consequence has been that we have been able to 
show the curve rising from its low values at the left end of the distribution 
(i.e., at the end representing low societal complexity), and we have been 
able to show that the curve attains a maximum before reaching the right 
end'of the truncated distribution. Since the point of inflection has appeared 
within the range of the EA data, our hypothesis predicts that, over the 
range of the more-developed societies, there should be a decrease in familial 
· complexity as societal complexity becomes greater. Is there any way to 
bring data to bear on our hypothesis with respect to the remaining section 
of the distribution? 

There is one study of economic development that contains some data 


17 The phrase “generally satisfactory” implies something less than total satisfaction. 
This quantum of dissatisfaction derives from various limitations of the data of the 
: EA for our purposes: the truncated sample, a nonunidimensional coding of some 
variables, and the fact that the unit of analysis for the family is not the familial 
system but'the household. Even in the face of these difficulties, however, the burden 
of the evidence seems impressively supportive of our hypothesis, and accordingly we 
find the results of the analysis to be generally satisfactory. 
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relevant to our interest. Adelman and Morris (1967) have studied the 
pattern of interaction between specific economic and noneconomic forces 
in the process of development. They formulated 41 social, political, and 
economic indexes, determined their values for each of 74 countries, and 
then intercorrelated and factor analyzed these variables. One of their 
indexes is called "character of basic social organization." For this index, 
they divide countries into those in which the predominant forms of basic 
social organization are “the immediate family group,” “the extended family 
ór clan," and those in which "strong tribal allegiances are widespread" 
(p. 29). (They trichotomize each of these categories to reflect the “more- 
ness" or “lessness” of the variable.) The first two of the categories in the 
set of three are similar to those used in the early part of the present paper. 
Unfortunately, the third category (strong tribal allegiances) seems for 
our purpose to be a different dimension of analysis. | 

Adelman and Morris provide data on a sizable sample of countries. 
They state that their sample excluded developed countries, but, even so, 
the resulting set of 74 countries represented a considerable addition to 
the distribution represented by the societies of the EA. If we use gross 
national product per capita as an index of the degree of development, 
their set of societies covered the range from $40 per year in 1961 (repre- 
sented by several African countries—Chad, Malawi, Niger, etc.) to $814 
per year (for Israel) 2% 

In constructing his index of societal differentiation (to be discussed in 
the next section) Marsh (1967) assumed that any present-day social or- 
ganization sufficiently developed to be called a “country” would be devel- 
oped to the point that it would lie above the most complex of the 565 
societies included in the WES. Except for a few questionable cases (e.g., 
contemporary Laos being scored as more differentiated than the Rome 
of Trajan), his assumption seems generally plausible. We are making a 
more modest assumption—that present-day nations are more societally 
complex than those societies of the EA that fall below our point of in- 
flection. Because we assume the countries of the Adelman-Morris study 
lie above our point of inflection, we predict for them a negative correlation 
between societal complexity and familial complexity. 

18 Adelman and Morris (1967, pp. 11-14) state that their variables are of three types: 
“(1) those for which classification could be based on published statistics; (2) those 
for which it was necessary to combine statistical and qualitative elements; and (3) 
those which were purely qualitative in nature.” Most of the indicators entering into 
the factor scores of socioeconomic development appear to belong to the first of these 
categories, whereas the variable on which we have classified familial systems appears 
to belong to the third. With respect to the qualitative variables, they say that they 
examined published and unpublished studies, classified the countries, and then sought 


expert opinions on their classification, either by means of circulating their classifica- 
tions to “about thirty country and regional experts’, or by interviews with experts. 
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Because of the inappropriateness of "tribal allegiance" as a measure of 
familial complexity, we eliminated from our consideration all societies 
that were scored by Adelman and Morris as showing this form of basic 
social organization. After this exclusion, 43 countries remained (most of 
the eliminations occurring among the sub-Saharan African countries). 

Aside from “basic social organization," which we interpreted as akin 
to our degree of familial complexity, that is, our dependent variable, 
Adelman and Morris used 40 social, political, and economic indexes. Pre- 
sumably they anticipated that all of these would be related to the process 
of development. For the 43 countries that were scored by Adelman and 
Morris as having familial systems of low (*immediate family") or high 
(“extended family or clan") complexity, we ran correlations between 
degree of familial complexity and 25 of the 40 indexes that seemed to 
exhibit face validity as measures of societal complexity. Of these, 16 proved 
significant at the one-sided .05 level. All of these showed the direction 
of correlation that would be expected by our hypothesis—the more com- 
plex the society, the simpler the familial organization. This is, of course, 
consistent with the conclusion of Goode. 

Table 11 shows the bivariate distribution of the 43 countries as classified 


TABLE 11 


RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN SOCIOECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT AND 
FAMILIAL COMPLEXITY: 43 DEVELOPING NATIONS 








SOCIOECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 


FAMILIAL мз тылы ст Е ыз-быз” a Est NS 
Compiexity Low Intermediate High 
High. «uve er vove 100.00 60.0 12.0 
LOW axe kk ey ee КГС Vus 40.0 88.0 
No. of cases (№ == 43)* ...... 3 15 25 





SouRcE.—Adelman and Morris (1967, p. 170). Countries classified as having low socioeconomic 
development are; Cambodia, Laos, and South Vietnam (N — 3). Intermediate socioeconomic develop- 
ment includes: Bolivia, Burma, Ceylon, Ecuador, Guatemala, Honduras, India, Indonesia, Iran, Iraq, 
Pakistan, Philippines, Surinam, Syria, Thailand (N = 15). Countries with high socioeconomic develop- 
ment includes: Bolivia, Burma, Ceylon, Ecuador, Guatemala, Honduras India Indonesia, Iran, Iraq, 
Greece, Israel, Jamaica, Japan, Lebanon, Mexico, Nicaragua, Panama, Paraguay, Peru, South Korea, 
Taiwan, Trinidad, Turkey, UAR, Uruguay, and Venezuela (N — 25). Excluded are countries in which 
the. “basic social organization” is reported as ‘tribal allegiance” (V = 31). The index of socioeconomic 
development is based on scores derived from the first factor in a factor analysis involving per capita 

ross national product and 12 measures of social change. This factor accounts for slightly over half of 
intercountry variations in income per capita and, according to the authors, "represents a confi ration 
of country attributes that is consistent with our intuitive understanding of the broad meaning of devel- 
opment” (1967, p. 168). 
* C m.52, zz 74, P «2.001; G = .88, Р < .001. 


by Adelman and Morris into three levels of “socioeconomic development” 
and two levels of familial complexity. The resulting gamma of —.88 re- 


flects a nearly perfect correlation of the type predicted by our curvilinear 
hypothesis. 
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SPLICING THE CONTINUA OF SOCIETAL COMPLEXITY: 

THE MARSH INDEX 

It will have been noted that the technological scale of societal complexity 
we have derived from the EA is quite different from the scale of socio- 
economic development based upon the factor scores of Adelman and 
Morris (see table 11, footnote). The data from the EA have supported 
the curvilinear hypothesis by showing a point of inflection that reflects the 
maximum proportion of large family systems among agrarian societies 
practicing a technology less complex than irrigated plow agriculture. The 
Adelman-Morris data support our hypothesis by exhibiting a monotonic 
trend in the negative direction. | 

Ideally, in order to provide a strong test of our curvilinear hypothesis, 
we would need a single societal complexity measure, which we could apply 
to a single set of data covering the entire range of societal complexity, 
from hunting and gathering to modern urban-industrial. No such measure 
and no set of such data are known to us. However, the effort of Marsh 
(1967, pp. 329-74) to construct a spliced index of societal differentiation 
offers an approximation. He attempted to construct a single continuum 
of societal differentiation by splicing two sets of scores from (a) the 565 
preindustrial societies of the WES and (5) from 114 contemporary nations. 
'The scores for the WES societies are summed from two variables: degree 
of political integration and of social stratification. The resulting range of 
scores is from 0 to 7. For contemporary nations, Marsh spliced to the fore- 
going an index (with range 8.6-109.4) consisting of percentage of males 
in nonagricultural occupations and gross energy consumption per capita 
(in megawatt hours). 

Unfortunately, for those wishing to update Marsh’s index by scoring 
the 1,170 EA societies rather than the 565 WES societies, one of his two 
ethnographic variables, political integration, was virtually dropped in the 
EA. Only the first 400 of its 1,170 societies were coded on this variable. 

Despite the small size of sample resulting from applying Marsh's WES- 
derived index to the EA, and in view of the nonhomogeneous dimensions 
of the two halves of the spliced scale, we have proceeded to apply Marsh's 
index to those societies of the EA for which the relevant data are avail- 
able. Furthermore, Marsh provides scale values for 42 out of the 43 Adel- 
man-Morris countries we have used in our secondary analysis. Therefore, 
we are able to construct a single table involving our simplest hunting and 
gathering societies up through Israel and Japan.!? The results appear in 
table 12. Naturally, we hope ultimately to come up with a better solution. 


19 Marsh (1967, р. 339) notes that his data on "percentage of gainfully employed 


males in non-agricultural occupations . . . refers most often to 1950, next most 
often to individual years from 1951 to 1958," and, for about one-fifth of the nations, 
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TABLE 12 


PERCENTAGE OF CATEGORIES OF SOCIETAL COMPLEXITY HAVING LARGE AND SMALL 
FAMILY SYSTEMS, APPLYING MansH's INDEX-OF-DIFFERENTIATION SCORE TO 
Data FROM ETHNOGRAPHIC ATLAS (MARSH VALUES, 0-7) AND ADELMAN AND 
Morris (Marsa VALUES, 8.0-49.9)* 


MARSH INbEx-OF-DIFFERENTIATION SCORE 








A-M Countries 
EA Societies ee 
esse #0- 20.0— 30.0 
FAMILIAL 0 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 19.9 29.9 49.9 
COMPLEXITY (960) (96) (6%) (%) (%) (95) (%) (9) (%) (9) (%) 
High ........ 45 69 71 85 78 90 88 72 62 32 10 
Low ........ 55 31 29 15 22 10 12 28 38 68 90 


No. of societies 
or countriest 20 87 69 26 32 20 17 25 13 19 10 


* Only 296 of the 1,170 EA societies have information on all variables necessary to be included in 
this table. Forty-two of S 43 countries used in our secondary analysis of the Adelman-Morris data 
were given scores by rsh. 

t C = .34, С = .48, pe .001; G = —.05; N.S. 


CONCLUSION 


Our findings agree with those of Nimkoff and Middleton in that the linear. 
or monotonic: trend over the simpler societies of the Ethnographic Atlas 
is for the more complex to have the larger familial systems. Our data also 
agree with Goode in that there is a tendency for the more developed coun- 
tries to have smaller familial systems. Our data reconcile the two findings 
by showing that there is a point of inflection, with the maximum propor- 
tion of large familial systems occurring among societies with extensive or 
intensive agriculture without irrigation, in societies whose largest towns 
are in the range 200—5,000, that have a system of hereditary aristocracy, 
and one or two levels of political hierarchy beyond the local community. 
Accordingly, we believe that we have been able to provide an evidential 
basis for the curvilinear hypothesis that has been stated more or less as , 
an accepted fact by writers from Lowie to Marsh. In a subsequent pub- 
lication, we plan to investigate the variables that account for the rise and 
fall of the extended family as societies change their levels of complexity. 


“the figures refer to the 1940’s.” His data on the consumption of energy are for 1952. 
The data of Adelman and Morris (1967, chap. 1) are largely on trends over the'pe- 


riod 1950-64. Their synchronic data are generally for 1960. There are 52 countries ` | 


for which. Adelman and Morris report scores on their factor of socioeconomic develop- 
ment and for:which-Marsh presents his scores of societal differentiation. The correla- 
tion; between шее sets of scores. is. „78. ] "ou ~ 
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Some Effects of “Social Desirability” 


in Survey Studies’ 
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This paper is concerned with social desirability as а source of bias 
апа invalidity in survey studies. Two components of social desir- 
ability—"trait desirability” and “need for social approval"—are ex- 
amined to assess the extent to which they affect people's responses 
to several sociological measures (e.g., happiness, religiosity). This 
analysis reveals that both components of a social-desirability re- 
sponse set, while generally unrelated to one another, are indepen- 
dently related to our dependent variables, people's responses on the 
various measures. The more important of the two. components, trait 
desirability, is then examined with regard to its effect on the rela- 
tionship between people's sexual status and the dependent variables. 
This introduction to the analysis of trait desirability as a test 
factor tends to specify both the magnitude and the direction of the 
original relationships involving sexual status. Finally, the results are 
discussed with regard to their implications for the validity of various 
sociological measures and the validity of the sociological investiga- 
tor's findings. 


Since sociology is variously defined as the study (or “science”) of “inter- 
action," "human relationships," *human behavior," or "social processes," 
one might expect that sociological investigations would involve the actual 
observation of behavior and interaction. As we all know, this is not the 
case. For sociological researchers rely to a large extent on their subjects 
to report their own behavior. As Coleman (1969, p. 109) notes: “most 
research techniques which analyze behavioral data take a short cut in data 
collection, and base their methods on individuals’ reports of their own 
behavior and less frequently, on those of others.” And Webb and his asso- 
ciates (1966) point out that the mass of social science today is based upon 
people's reports in questionnaires and interviews. This is especially the 
case with sociology .? 


1 This research was partially supported by grant 1 RO3 MH18900-01, National Institute 
of Mental Health. We wish to thank Herbert Menzel and William Silverman for their 
comments on an earlier draft of this paper. 


? A rough idea of just how dominant these two data-collection procedures are in 
sociology can be seen from the results of Brown and Gilmartin's (1969) examination 
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Despite the fact that sociologists place such a heavy emphasis on ques- 
tionnaire and interview data, there have been surprisingly few attempts 
to consider the adequacy of such data systematically. While sociologists 
have become increasingly sophisticated with regard to data-analysis pro- 
cedures, they have not devoted equal attention to problems of data collec- 
tion and measurement. And surely, if our measurements of various social 
phenomena are inadequate, even the most highly developed of analytic 
procedures will not provide the explanations which sociologists seek. 
Hauser, in fact, has asserted that the problem of adequate measurement is 
the major block to progress in sociological research (Hauser 1969, 
pp. 127-28). 

One way of considering measurement problems is to note that when- 
ever sociologists collect data, differences among individuals on various 
measures arise from "true" differences in the characteristic (attribute, 
quality, or whatever) which one is attempting to measure and from errors 
in the measurement process. Ideally, of course, all of the differences among 
people on various measures would be due entirely to true differences. А 
major problem for sociological investigators, then, is that of determining 
what are true differences and what are variations due to errors in the 
measurement process. 


The sociological investigator is concerned that measures of both his 
independent and dependent variables be valid and reliable. Furthermore, 
he generally wants to minimize, eliminate, or control for various extraneous 
factors that may affect the relationship between his independent and de- 
pendent variables; that is, he wants to assure that his findings are valid. 
With some independent variables of interest to sociologists, there are un- 
doubtedly measurement problems. This might be the case, for example, if 
the interest were in the relationship between authoritarianism or aliena- 
tion and voting. But more often the independent variable of interest to 
the investigator is rather "solidly" established. Age, sexual status, educa- 
tion, and marital status are examples of such variables, where it is rela- 
tively easy to establish the validity and reliability of the measures used. 

Measures of dependent variables, on the other hand, are frequently 
much more problematic in nature and much more subject to inaccuracy. 
In some instances, the accuracy of interview and questionnaire data can 
be checked against some outside criteria (such as voting and other records). 
Although this has not been done with great frequency, it has been done 
often enough to reveal considerable discrepancies between people's verbal 
reports and the outside criteria (see, e.g., Bell and Buchanan 1966; Can- 


of research articles published in the American Sociological Review and the American 
Journal of Sociology during 1965-66. They found that more than 90% of the research 
articles based on primary data had utilized interviews and/or questionnaires. 
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nell and Fowler 1963; Green 1969; Menzel 1957; Menzel and Katz 1963; 
Parry and Crossly 1950; Weiss 1968). But it is obviously much more dif- 
ficult to find ways of validating people's responses and reports with regard 
to such things as mental health status, anomie, religiosity, marital hap- 
piness, work satisfaction, alienation, prejudice, values, etc. 

In an attempt to deal with problems of bias and invalidity in survey 
studies, we have begun a series of investigations designed explicitly for 
that purpose. Our research differs from most previous investigations of 
bias in that most studies have attempted to take stock of respondent bias 
in a post hoc manner so as to “make sense" out of sometimes discrepant 
or unexpected findings. Although biases may arise from a variety of sources, 
our specific concern thus far has been with respondent bias resulting from 
considerations of social desirability. In our first study (Phillips and Clancy 
1970) we found, as was hypothesized, that scores on a mental health in- 
ventory employed by numerous investigators were related to respondents' 
assessments of the social desirability of the symptoms constituting that 
inventory. Moreover, we found an inverse relationship between people's 
location in the status hierarchy and their views as to the desirability of 
the items. In other words, social desirability was related to both class 
position and mental health scores—thus constituting a systematic bias 
in the relationship between social class position and mental health status. 

Our results from that study led us to launch a further investigation in 
order to examine the effects of two different components of social desir- 
ability on a number of other measures of interest. Broadly conceived, 
*social desirability" as a response determinant refers to the tendency of 
people to deny socially undesirable traits or qualities and to admit to 
socially desirable ones. However, there are two different uses of the term 
in the literature; sometimes it is seen as a personality construct, at other 
times as a quality of the measurement items. The former usage is termed 
need for social approval; the latter, trait desirability. 

Crowne and Marlowe (1964, p. 354) define need for approval as "the 
need of subjects to respond in culturally sanctioned ways." They argue 
that people who score high on their scale of social approval are those who 
*conform to social sterotypes of what is good to acknowledge concerning 
oneself in order to achieve approval from others" (Crowne and Marlowe ' 
1964, p. 27). In a number of their studies, Crowne and Marlowe (1964) 
` found support for their thesis. For example, subjects who scored high on 
need for social approval gave favorable attitude ratings to an extremely 
boring experimental task, gave popular word associations, set cautious 
goals in a risk-taking situation, and were susceptible to persuasion. But, 
as Robinson and Shaver (1969, р. 638) point out, “this research .. . has 
been conducted with college-students and therefore leaves unanswered 
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the importance of such response sets among less-educated persons in 
sample surveys." 

With regard to the second component of social desirability, which we 
call trait desirability, Edwards (1953, 1957, 1959) and, more recently, 
Dohrenwend (1966) and Phillips and Clancy (1970) have focused on 
people's tendency to endorse statements on the basis of their implicit social 
desirability rather than on their actual explicit content. For example, the 
possible effects of social desirability can be seen in the suggestion by Cook 
and Selltiz (1964, p. 39) that people will attempt to give responses that _ 
will place them in a favorable light: “well adjusted, unprejudiced, rational, 
open minded, and democratic." Edwards (1953) was apparently the first 
to find empirical evidence for the simple observation that there is a rela-: 
tionship between the judged desirability of a response in a self-report 
study; and the likelihood of an individual giving that response. And his 
findings have been replicated in numerous psychological investigations 
(Cowen and Tongas 1959; Rosen 1956; Wiggins and Rumrill 1959). 
For the most part, however, these investigations have focused on the in- 
fluence of people’s judgments of social desirability on their responses to 
various personality measures, and inquiries have generally been restricted 
to samples of college students. 

It is our view that the study of social desirability in survey studies is 
important for at least three reasons: (1) Since many sociological mea- 
sures involve the drawing of inferences from self-reports of beliefs, feelings, 
behaviors, etc., we should expect a great deal of distortion in overt re- 
sponses. As Cook and Selltiz (1964, p. 331) have pointed out, with self- 
report measures “the purpose of the instrument is obvious to the respon- 
dent; the implications of his answers are apparent to him; he can con- 
sciously control his responses. Thus a person who wishes to give a certain 
picture of himself—whether in order to impress the tester favorably, to 
preserve his own self-image, or for some other reason—-can rather easily 
do so.” While this problem of “social desirability” has long been recognized 
and dealt with explicitly by psychologists, sociologists have paid less at- 
tention to its possible effects in survey studies. This is not to say that 
sociologists have completely ignored the possible influences of social de- 
sirability, for the attention paid in survey studies to such things as the 
assurance of anonymity, emphasizing the important of “honest” answers, 
creating rapport, and stressing that there are “по right or wrong answers" 
is designed to make it easier for respondents to give answers that may be 
considered socially undesirable. Despite such precautions, respondents 
may still be affected by considerations of social desirability. This study 
allows us to examine that possibility. (2) If it is true that considerations 
of social desirability affect people's responses, then the validity of socio- 
logical measures is questionable; and (3) the existence of social.desir- 
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ability influences may affect the validity of the investigator's results.? 
These reasons underscore the relevance of Herbert Hyman’s (Hyman et 
al. 1954, p. 4) remarks concerning the importance of detecting errors in 
‘social science investigations: “АП scientific inquiry is subject to error, 
and it is far better to be aware of this, to study the sources in an attempt 
to reduce it, and to estimate the magnitude of such errors in our findings, 
than to be ignorant of the errors concealed in the data. One must not 
equate ignorance of error with the lack of error. The lack of demonstration 
. of error in certain fields of inquiry, often derives from the nonexistence of 
methodological research into the problem and merely denotes a less ad- 
vanced stage of that profession." 


HYPOTHESES 


In this pilot investigation, we test the effects of people's judgments of trait 
desirability and their need for approval on their responses to questions 
pertaining to a numbet of areas of interest to sociological investigators: 
(a) overall happiness, (5) religiosity, (c) number of friends, (d) marital 
happiness. (e) prejudice, and (f) visiting a doctor. We advanced the fol- 
lowing hypotheses: (1) The more desirably people assess the traits, the 
greater the extent to which they will report: (2) being very happy, (5) 
being very religious, (c) having many friends, (d) being very happily 
married, (e) being nonprejudiced, and (/) visiting a doctor. (2) The 
greater people's need for social approval, the greater the extent to which 
they will report (2)-(f) above. 


METHODS 


To test these hypotheses, telephone interviews were completed with a 
random sample of 404 adults representing all households with a listed 
telephone who reside in the New England and Mid-Atlantic states.* Pre- 
vious studies by Colombotos (1965, 1969), Miele and Haese (1969), and 
Phillips and Clancy (1970) indicate that the use of the telephone inter- 


3 There is, in addition, a fourth reason for studying the effects of possible errors, biases, 
artifacts, and response determinants in survey studies, Variables like social desirability 
may come to be seen as interesting and important sociological phenomena in their 
own right, rather than as contaminants to be eliminated from sociological investiga- 
tions (McGuire 1969). 


4 Respondents were contacted from a central interviewing location in New York City 
using local and WATS (Wide Area Telephone Service) lines. They were told that they 
had been selected as part of a national cross section of people being interviewed 
concerning their health. During the approximately 20-minute interview, measures on 
all dependent variables were obtained first, followed by the trait-desirability ratings 
and the need-for-social-approval $cale. For a more detailed discussion of the method- 
ology, see Clancy (1971). ` 
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view, as compared with the more traditional personal interview, seems to 
have little effect on people's responses. Among the measures which require 
further mention here are the following: 

General happiness was measured by a single three-alternative question 
used by previous investigators (Bradburn 1969; Bradburn and Caplovitz 
1965; Gurin, Veroff, and Feld 1958; Phillips 1967): “Taking all things 
together, how would you say things are these days—would you say you're 
very happy, pretty happy, or not too happy these days?" Religiosity was 
measured by the question: “How religious would you say you are—very 
religious, somewhat religious, or not at all religious?” Number of friends 
was estimated by asking: "Thinking of people, including relatives, whom 
you consider really good friends—that is, people you feel free to talk with 
about personal things—how many such friends would you say you have?” 
Marital happiness was measured by responses to a question used by 
other investigators (Orden and Bradburn 1968, 1969): “Taking all things 
together, how would you describe your marriage? Would you say that your 
marriage was very happy, pretty happy, or not too happy?" Prejudice was 
estimated by asking: “If you went to a party and found that most of the 
people were of a racial or ethnic group different from your own, would you 
be very bothered, somewhat bothered, or. not bothered at all?" The mea- 
sure doctor visits was determined by asking people to respond "yes" or 
“no” to the statement “I visit my doctor at least once a year.” 

Trait desirability was assessed by having respondents rate each of the 
above items on a nine-point scale of desirability. Respondents were asked 
to look at the. numbers 1~9 on their telephone dial. The more desirable 
they thought a characteristic to be, the higher the number they were asked 
to give it. The less desirable they thought it, the lower the number they 
were asked to give it." This is a procedure similar to that employed by 
Dohrenwend (1966) and by Phillips and Clancy (1970). Need for social 
approval was measured by using a shortened version of the Crowne and 
Marlowe (1964) instrument. This scale includes such items as: “I never 
hesitate to go out of my way to help someone in trouble" and “There 
have been times when I feel like rebelling against people in authority." 


FINDINGS 


Table 1 indicates that responses on the various questions are related to the 
respondents’ evaluations as to the desirability of the various characteristics 


5 The items were sometimes worded in a positive direction (e.g., “to be the kind of 
person who is happily married") and sometimes in a negative one (e.g., "to have few 
friends”). In our tabular presentations, however, we have taken these differences into 
account in classifying people as high, medium, and low with regard to desirability. 
6 The shortened version of the original 32-item Crowne-Marlowe scale consists of 10 
items, five keyed "true," five keyed "false." The 10 ifems were selected on the basis of 
an item analysis discussed in Clancy (1971). . 
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TABLE 1 


Responses on Sıx Measures Bv SOCIAL DESIRABILITY OF TRAITS 


TRAIT DESIRABILITY 





High Medium Low 

RESPONSE (%) (%) (90) 

1. Very happy .......... "eie vt 36.5 29.6 15.6 
(249) (108) (45) 

2. Very religious ........ Gi . 882 22.5 6.2 
(149) (102) (145) 

3. 7t friends а.а... 39.1 31.5 31.2 
(166) (111) (112) 

4. Very happily married ........ 78.6 72.2 25.0 
(248) (36) (16) 

5. Nonprejudiced* .............. 82.5 62.2 63.3 
(252) (82) (60) 

6. Visited a doctor ............. 834 79.4 44.3 
(229) (97) (77) 

7. High in overclaiming ......... 28.2 23.2 110 
ў ; (124) (162) (118) 





Norz.—Numbers in parentheses represent the actual number of еше in each category. These num- 
bers are included because the case base differs for the social-desirability items. fn E 
* These are the people who answered they would ‘пої be bothered at all” for the prejudice question. 


being measured. Although the differences are of unequal magnitude, there 
is а consistent pattern showing that people who see a characteristic as 
highly desirable" report themselves as higher on that characteristic (hap- 
piness, religiosity, etc.) than do people who see the trait as undesirable. 
Thus, our first hypothesis is supported. 

These findings are consistent with those ейт in an earlier study 
(Phillips and Clancy 1970), where we found that people's scores on a 
psychiatric inventory were strongly related to their assessments of the 
desirability of the items constituting the inventory. While that investiga- 
tion and the present study both reason that whether people report or admit 
certain factors or characteristics about themselves is dependent on their 
assessments of the social desirability of such characteristics, there is an- 
other possible line of reasoning regarding these relationships. 

Put very simply, one might argue that people who find certain things 
desirable choose to have views and actions consistent with their evaluations 
of desirability. Thus, it might be argued that “of course" people who see 
visiting a doctor as desirable will be more likely to visit a doctor than 
than those who see it as undesirable. From that point of view it is because 
it is desirable than they do so. Similarly with being religious, nonpreju- 
diced, and having many friends; if people place a high value on such 


7 For each of the social desirability traits, an attempt was made to divide the sample 
into approximately equal size. 
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things, they will act accordingly. While such a line of reasoning is plaus- 
ible, it fails to explain why people's mental health status (Phillips and 
Clancy 1970) or marital and general happiness should be related to their 
assessments of trait desirability. For it seems difficult to argue that be- 
cause people see marital happiness as highly desirable, for instance, they 
are able to choose to be very happily married. 


We have, then, two alternate explanations for the relationship between 
people's assessments of the desirability of various characteristics: (1) our 
own view is that some people distort (either purposefully or for other 
reasons) their responses to survey questions because they see some charac- 
teristics as being desirable or undesirable; (2) the other line of argument 
is that people's responses are accurate (1.е., not distorted) and that the 
association with assessments of trait desirability is a reflection of the 
true state of affairs, in the world outside the interview situation. One way 
of choosing between these possibilities might be as follows. Imagine that 
our interest were in the relationship between people's assessments of the 
desirability of being someone who voted in all elections and their reports 
of having voted in a specific election. If we had access to the voting records 
(and if they were accurate), we could then choose between the two ex- 
planations on the basis of the degree of discrepancy between people's 
verbal responses and the records. Support for our view would come from 
a finding that people's actual voting behavior was unrelated both to their 
verbal responses and to their assessments of the desirability of being some- 
one who was a voter. The alternative explanation would gain support from 
a finding that people's actual voting behavior was strongly related both 
to verbal responses and assessments of trait desirability. Clearly, how- 
ever, this would be a difficult and expensive procedure to employ. 


Therefore, in our interview, we attempted to gather data that would 
provide an alternative way of choosing between the two explanations. 
Following the procedure used with the other items contained in table 1, 
we obtained from the respondents their assessments as to the desirability 
of: being the kind of person who tries new products, reads all of the 
latest books, knows something about the latest television programs, and 
has seen all of the newest movies.? We also asked them questions regard- 
ing their use of several new products, books, television programs, and 
movies—all of which were actually nonexistent. Those high on this index 
we term “overclaimers.” Item (7) in table 1 shows the relationship be- 
tween people's responses and their assessments of these characteristics. 
Those who saw the traits as highly desirable are more than twice as likely 
to give what we know to be "inaccurate" responses than are those who 


8 The same format was used as with the trait desirability of the other measures em- 
ployed in this investigation. 
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saw the characteristics as highly undesirable. As a result, we feel that our 
initial line of reasoning is to be preferred to the alternative explanation 
offered above.® | 
Considering now our second hypothesis, we examine the relationship 
between respondents' need for social approval and their responses to the 
various questions. Our expectation is that people who are high in the need 
for social approval will be “higher” on the various items than will those 
with a lower need for social approval. It is clear from table 2 that this 


TABLE 2 


RESPONSES ON Sıx MEASURES BY NEED FOR SOCIAL APPROVAL 








NEED FOR SOCIAL APPROVAL 








High Medium Low 

RESPONSE (96) (926) (96) 

1. Very happy ................. 41.7 33.5 25.2 
(102) (155) (143) 

2. Very religious ............... 24.0 25.2 18.0 
(100) (155) (140) 

3. 7+ friends ........... p 41.8 353 29.1 
(98) (150) (141) 

4. Very happily married ........ 81.9 74.6 63.2 
(72) (122) (117) 

5. Nonprejudiced* .............. 77.0 80.5 68.6 
(100) (154) (140) 

6. Visited a doctor ............. 76.7 78.8 69.4 
(103) (156) (144) 

7. High in overclaiming ......... 214 26.9 13.8 
(103) (156) (145) 





Nore.--Numbers in patentheses represent the actual number of people in each category. These num- 
bers are included because the case base for various levels of social approval differs. А 
* These are the people who answered they would “пої be bothered at all” for the prejudice question. 


hypothesis is supported, albeit somewhat weakly, by our findings; there is 
a consistent pattern in the hypothesized direction, but the differences be- 
tween those high and low in the need for social approval are generally 
quite small. Still, the consistency of the pattern does show that need for 
social approval affects people's responses. 

Let us now examine the interactive effects of need for social approval 


9 A third possibility is that people who have a trait (or characteristic, or whatever), 
therefore find it desirable. For example, people who report having seen nonexistent 
movies may, as a consequence, say they find it very desirable to be the kind of person 
who sees the latest movies. Even if the casual sequence runs in that direction, it is still 
the case that their response with regard to having seen a nonexistent movie in inac- 
curate. The same thing, of course, holds true with the other items. A fourth possibility 
js that people's judgments as to the desirability of various traits are inaccurate, while 
their response are accurate. This lást possibility seems highly unlikely: For a. discussion 
of these competing hypotheses, see Clancy (1971). 
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and assessments of trait desirability on people's responses to the various 
questions. Before doing so (see table 3), however, it is useful to point 
out that, contrary to what might be expected, evaluations of trait desir- 
ability are generally unrelated to people's need for social approval.!? Thus, 
whether people see various traits as socially desirable is not determined by 
the personality characteristic of need for social approval. This is an inter- 
esting finding and one that, as far as we know, has not been reported by 
previous investigators—who have focused on either trait desirability or 
social approval, but not on the relationship between them. 

Table 3 is divided into seven parts, each of which shows the joint effects 
of need for social approval and trait desirability on people’s responses to 
a specific question. What table 3 indicates is that need for social approval 
and assessments of trait desirability exercise strong joint effects on people's 
responses. Considering general happiness, for example, we find that 49.2% 
of those respondents who both have a high need for social approval and 
see happiness as something highly desirable report themselves as being 
“very happy,” whereas only 8.3% of those with a low need for approval 
who see happiness as relatively undesirable report being “very happy.” 
The same general pattern is found for the other six measures contained 
in the table. Contrary to what might be expected, there are no clear pat- 
terns with regard to interaction effects. While we would have anticipated 
that the effects of trait desirability would have been most pronounced 
among those with a high need for social approval, this clearly is not the 
case. Furthermore, table 3 indicates that, with the exception of “religi- 
osity” and “doctor visits” among those seeing such visits as low in desir- 
ability, social approval continues to exercise an independent effect on 
people’s responses. And, without exception, judgments of trait desirability 
exercise an independent influence on responses throughout. As would be 
expected from the findings in the previous tables, trait desirability gen- 
erally has a greater influence than need for approval on people’s responses. 

What we have shown thus far, then, is that two possible response deter- 
minants—trait desirability and need for social approval—which are gen- 
erally unrelated to one another, are independently related to people’s 
responses concerning various sociological measures. In that trait desirability 
generally exercises a far stronger influence than does need for social ap- 
proval on people’s responses, we now turn to a demonstration of how this 
factor influences the relationships between the various measures (religi- 
osity, etc.) and one of the most “solidly” established independent variables 
employed by sociological investigators: sexual status. 

We begin with table 4, which shows the “original” relationships between ` 


10 The only exceptions to this were slight tendencies for those high in the need for 


social approval to see marital happiness and religiosity as more desirable than did those 
lower in the need for social approval, 
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TABLE 3 


Responses on Sıx Measures BY NEED FOR SOCIAL APPROVAL AND SOCIAL 
DESIRABILITY OF TRAITS 





NEED vor SOCIAL APPROVAL 


RESPONSE AND High Medium Low 
TRAIT DESIRABILITY (%) (%) (%) 
1. Very happy: 
High i... lere 49.2 (62) 38.0 (92) 27.3 (95) 
Medium ............. 28.0 (31) 35.0 (40) 24.3 ' (37) 
ОЎ а нра 33.3 (9) 12.5 (24) 8.3 (12) 


Total == 32.2 (404) 
2. Very religious: 


Higi ei sieeve ae 34.9 (43) 42.2 (64) 38.7 (42) 
Medium ............. 23.1 (26) 23.7 (38) 21.1 (38) 
LOW: Укыган ыт 9.7 (31) 5.7 (53) 3.3 (60) 
Total — 22.2 (395) 
3. 7+ friends: 
High. оаа 47.7 (44) 30.4 (56) 40.9 (66) 
Medium ............. 34.6 (26) 40.8 (49) 22.2 (36) 
LOW. 2:Jlx det 39.3 (28) 15.6 (39) 15.4 (39) 


Total — 32.1 (383) 


4. Very happily married: 


High. солу ose denies 82.5 (63) 81.7 (93) 72.8 (92) 
Medium and low* .... 77.8 (9) 48.4 (31) 28.0 (25) 


Total = 76.1 (313) 
5. Nonprejudiced:t 


High oe site jee 82.8 (64) 87.1 (101) 77.0 (87) 
Medium ....... Voss 69.6 (23) 63.0 (27) 56.3 (32) 
LOW емон aS 61.5 (13) 73.1 (26) . 524 (21) 


Total = 75.4 (394) 
6. Visited doctor: 





82.5 (57) 90.1 (91) 76.6 (81) 

92.3 (26) 79.4 (34) : 70.1 (37) 

К 40.0 (20) 45.2 (31) 46.1 (26) 

Total = 76.8 (393) 
7. High in overclaiming: 

High iceberg caus 28.2 (39) 33.3 (51) 20.6 (34) 
Medium ............. 22.6 (31) 28,8 (66) - 15.4 (65) 
LOW оона 12.1 (33) 15.4 (39) 6.5 (46) 


Total — 21.7 (404) 


Nork.—Numbers in parentheses represent the actual number of people in each category. These num- 
pes аге included' because the case base differs for various combinations of need for approval and trait 
lesirability. 

* Medium and low trait desirability are combined here because of the small number of cases. 

t These are the people who answered that they would “not be bothered at all" for the prejudice 
question. 


sexual status and the various measures prior to the introduction of trait 
desirability into the analysis. For five of the seven measures in the table, 
women are “higher” than men. In most cases, the relationships between 
sex and the various measures are rather modest in magnitude. 
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TABLE 4 


SEXUAL STATUS AND RESPONSE TO VARIOUS MEASURES 











SEXUAL STATUS 


Males Females 

RESPONSE (96) (96) Yule's Q 

1. Very happy ................ 28.5 36.1 18 
(200) (202) 

2. Very religious ...... aad ipee 18.0 27.0 26 
: (200) (196) 

3. Very happily married ........ 70.1 73.1 07 
(150) (156) 

4. Visiting a doctor ............ 70.0 80.0 26 
(200) (204) 

5. High overclaiming .......... 18.5 23.0 A5 
(200) (204) 

6. 7+ friends ................. 414 ` 211 — 28 
(193) (202) 

7. Nonprejudiced .............. 78.8 724 —.19 
(197) (197) 





Norr.—Numbers їп parentheses represent numbers of persons in each category. 


As with the introduction of any other test factor, we now turn to an 
examination of the relationship between our chief independent variable 
(sexual status) and the “test factor"—in this case, people's judgments of 
the desirability of each of the seven traits. Inspection of table 5 reveals 
no consistent pattern with regard to these relationships. With some traits 
(marital happiness and nonprejudice) there is virtually no relationship to 
sex, with two traits (overall happiness and number of friends) men give 
higher assessments of desirability, and with three others (religiosity, doctor 
visits, and being up on things) women give higher desirability ratings. 


'TABLE 5 


SEXUAL STATUS AND SOCIAL DESIRABILITY OF TRAITS 








SEXUAL STATUS 








Tratt SEEN AS Males* Females} 
HicHLY DESIRABLE (96) (90) Yule's Q 

Being very happy .............. 65.0 58.3 —.15 
Being very religious ............ 32.0 43.4 23 
Being maritally very happy ..... 75.8 76.3 .00 
Visiting the doctor ............ 52.5 61.3 .16 
Being “up” on things ........... 24.0 37.2 30 
Having many friends ........... 46.6 38.6 —.16 
Being nonprejudiced ............ 65.0 63.0 — 04 

* N = 200. 

+N = 204. 
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Given the generally small magnitude of these associations, it is unlikely 
that any relationships found between sexual status and people's responses 
will be "interpreted" by the influence of trait desirability. Nevertheless, 
trait desirability may affect the relationships in other ways. Let us ex- 
amine this possibility. 

For ease of presentation and discussion, we will show the effects of trait 
desirability on the relationships between sex and the various measures in 
table 6, referring the reader back to table 4 for comparisons with the 
original relationships. To begin with, we found in table 4 that sex and 
happiness were related, with a somewhat higher percentage of women than 
men reporting that they were “very happy." However, an interesting find- 
ing emerges when trait desirability is introduced into the analysis in 
table 6. Among those who see happiness as highly desirable, the magnitude: 
of the original relationship (О = .18) is increased considerably (Q == .32). 
But among those seeing happiness as less desirable, the relationship is 
now reversed (Q = —.03). Consequently, the relationship between our 
independent variable (sexual status) and an overall measurement of hap- 
piness is specified through the introduction of trait desirability; only 
among those viewing happiness as highly desirable do women report a 
higher level of happiness than do men. Among other respondents there is . 
virtually no relationship between sex and report of happiness. There are 
two other observations to be made regarding the effects of trait desirability 
on happiness. The influence of desirability on people's responses is more 
pronounced among women than among men, and trait desirability exercises 
a stronger influence than sexual status on people's reports of happiness. 


Consider now the influence of trait desirability on the other relation- 
ships. With the next four measures contained in the table, we saw in 
table 4 that a higher percentage of women than men were "very religious," 
“very happily married," and “visit the doctor at least once a year" and 
were what we call *overclaimers." When trait: desirability is introduced 
into each of these four relationships, we see the following: (1) the strength 
of the original relationship between sex and religiosity (Q — .26) is in- 
creased among those seeing religiosity as very desirable (0 == .31) and 
virtually disappears (Q — .04) among other respondents; (2) the original 
weak relationship between sex and reports of marital happiness (Q = 
.07) is stronger among those seeing marital happiness as highly desirable 
(О = .24) and is related in the opposite direction (О = —.39) among 
those seeing it as less desirable; (3) the relationship between sexual status 
and doctor visits is virtually unaffected by judgments of trait desirability; 
and (4) the original relationship between sex and overclaiming (Q — .15) 


11 The “less” category includes those with both medium and low scores with regard 
to trait desirability. 
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is increased among those seeing the trait as very desirable (Q — .22) and 
vanishes among other respondents. We will discuss these findings further 
after we consider the remainder of table 6. 


TABLE 6 


SEXUAL STATUS AND RESPONSES TO VARIOUS MEASURES BY TRAIT DESIRABILITY 








SEXUAL STATUS 








RESPONSE AND Males Females 
TRAIT DESIRABILITY (96) (96) Yule's Q 
l. Very happy: ү 
High ............... 29.8 (130) 43.7 (119) 32 
LOW cr oiii Улык Ёз 26.1 (70) 25.3 (83) —.03 
О = .10 Q = 40 
2. Very religious: 
High. 4e I 29.7 (64) 44.7 (85) 31 
LOW... x4 ir 12.5 (136) 13.5 (111) 04 
О = 48 Q == 67 
3. Very happily married , 
Highs орар 78.7 (119) 85.7 (119) 24 
LOW. нө ДНР 62.9 (27) 42.9 (28) —.39 
О = .38 Q = .78 
4. Visting a doctor: 
High. eti 80.0 (105) 86.4 (124) 21 
LOW: 13g Retains 58.9 (95) 69.6 (79) 24 
О = 47 Q == 45 
5. High overclaimers: | 
High: гаира 22.9 (48) 31.6 (76) 22 
LOW essa gs 17.6 (152) 18.0 (128) 00 
О = 18 О == 36 
6. 7+ friends: 
High ............... 48.9 (90) 27.6 (76) —44 
LOW i. уулар: 34.9 (103) 28. (126) —.16 
О = 38 Q == .00 
7. Nonprejudiced: 
High ............... 82.0 (128) 83.1 (124) -03 
LOW. eer da ers 72.6 (69) 61.8 (63) —.25 
О = .26 0,50 


Nors.-—Numbers in parentheses represent numbers of persons in each category. 


Looking at the other two measures in the table, when trait desirability 
is introduced into the relationship between sexual status and friends, 
once again the original relationship (0 == —.28) is stronger among those 
seeing the trait as something highly desirable (Q — —.44) than among 
those viewing it as less desirable. For the prejudice measure, however, the 
relationship is again specified by the introduction of trait desirability— 
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but this time the relationship is stronger among those who do not see the 
trait as highly desirable. 

Before we go on to consider some of the other findings contained in 
table 6, let us review the results discussed thus far in the table. With six 
of the seven measures (all but doctor visits), the magnitude of the original 
relationship between sexual status and people's responses is specified by 
the introduction of judgments of trait desirability into the analysis. And 
with four of the measures, both the magnitude and direction of the re- 
lationships are specified. Clearly, then, people's assessments as to the 
desirability of the items which they are asked about do affect the relation- 
ship between their sexual status and their responses to such items. 

The above results, however, are not the only points of interest in table 6. 
There are two other patterns which are worthy of mention. First of all, 
the independent effects of trait desirability on people's responses are gen- 
erally greater among women than among men. For instance, the relation- 
ship between judgments of trait desirability and report of happiness is 
.40 among women and only .10 among men. Similarly with the measures 
of religiosity, marital happiness, prejudice. and overclaiming, the relation- 
ships are stronger among women. With one item (number of friends) the 
relationship is stronger among men, and with one (doctor visits) there is 
virtually no difference between the sexes. This tendency for women to be 
more affected than men by considerations of the relative desirability of 
various traits may be indicative of a greater sensitivity among women 
than men to providing the “right” answers. Just as women are more suscep- 
tible than men to the influence of general societal norms and values, this 
susceptibility may be evidenced in the interview situation as well as in 
the larger society.” 

Second, the independent effects of trait desirability on people's responses 
are consistently stronger than the independent effects of sex. On all but 
one measure (number of friends), people's responses are more strongly 
influenced by their assessments of the desirability of the characteristics 
being asked about than by their sexual status. This finding is similar to 
that reported in our earlier study (Phillips and Clancy 1970), where more 
of the total variance in people's mental health scores was accounted for by 
social desirability than by socioeconomic position. 

To review, then, three general patterns have emerged from the intro- 
duction of people's assessments of trait desirability into the relationships 
between their sexual status and their responses to a number of questions 
regarding various social phenomena of interest to sociological investigators. 
To begin with, the relationships between sex and responses were influenced 


12 Evidence for this can be found ig McGuire (1968). `.. 
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by trait desirability. In some instances, the magnitude of the relationships 
was affected; in others, the direction of the relationships. In addition, the 
effects of social desirability were consistently stronger among women than 
among men. Апа, finally, the effects of judgments of trait desirability on 
people's responses were consistently greater than the effects of sexual 
status. 


DISCUSSION 


Having examined the effects of social desirability on people's responses 
to a number of questions, and on the relationships between their sexual 
status and their responses, let us now consider the implications of these 
results. 

First of all, if, as most sociologists assume, people's behavior is partially 
a product of their needs, values, and expectations, it is not surprising that 
their behavior (responses) in interview situations will also be affected by 
these factors. The theoretical writings of Cicourel (1964) and Riecken 
(1962) and the substantive results of inquiries by Rosenthal (1966) and 
Friedman (1967) all indicate that in social science investigations—as in 
many other social activities—people tend to organize their behavior in 
light of what they feel the “others” (interviewers, observers, laboratory 
experimenters) will expect is appropriate for someone like them in that 
kind of situation.’ Investigators have been generally unsuccessful in 
eliminating the influence of such tendencies on the dependent variables 
of interest, as we have been in the present research. For despite the fact 
that we followed the usual precautions (assuring anonymity, stressing that 
there were no right or wrong answers, etc.) for eliminating the possible 
effects of desirability factors, our respondents were, as we have seen, very 
much affected by considerations of social desirability. It may be, of course, 
that had we not followed these precautionary procedures, the relationships 
between the two measures of social desirability (trait desirability and need 
for approval) and people’s responses on the various items would have 
been even stronger. Whether or not this is the case, these results indicate 
quite clearly that taking the usual “precautions” will not eliminate the 
influence of people’s desire to place themselves in a favorable light on 
many measures of interest to sociological investigators. | 

Second, the results presented here raise serious questions about the 
validity of sociological measuring instruments. Even though the measures 
of happiness, religiosity, etc. included in this study were single-item mea- 


13 For a discussion of these matters, see Phillips (1971). 


14 Given this situation, we view our measures of social desirability, particularly trait 
desirability, as good indicators of possible bias in*an interview. For these measures 
provide us with insight into which respondents and items have “distortion potential.” 
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sures, there is reason to believe that multiple-item measures are also sus- 
ceptible to the influence of social-desirability factors. Such a result is 
reported by Phillips and Clancy (1970). This means that measures of 
happiness, religiosity, and the other variables studied here are not 
(just) measuring what they purport to measure; that is, their validity is 
called into question (Cannell and Kahn 1968). As Selltiz et al. (1963, 
p. 277) have noted, “many—probably most—questionnaires and inter- 
views have been used without evidence of their ability." It seems to us 
that one of the reasons why sociologists have remained content to continue 
to utilize measures that may be of doubtful validity is that they have 
generaly considered validity in terms of content, face, and construct 
validity, while ignoring questions about discriminant validity (Campbell 
and Fiske 1959). For as Sechrest (1969, p. 561) emphasizes, “measures 
may be invalidated not only by showing that they correlate poorly with 
some criterion but also by showing that they correlate highly with some 
conceptually simpler variable, such as the tendency to respond true, or 
in a socially desirable manner to all items.” It is our contention that the 
findings presented here and those reported previously (Phillips and Clancy 
1970) call into question the discriminant validity of a number of socio- 
logical measures. This is evidenced by the consistent relationships between 
social desirability and people’s responses to various interview items. 
Third, we wish to make a few remarks about the implications of our 
findings for the validity of the investigator’s results. Many social scientists 
would agree that what is most important is that the undesired response 
determinants (such as social desirability of acquiescence) be randomly 
distributed among the subgroups who are being compared. Thus, for so- 
called descriptive survey where the aim is to provide an accurate estimate 
of, say, the general level of happiness in the population, the effects of social 
desirability on the absolute level of happiness are clearly important. But 
for the “explanatory” survey, many sociologists would argue that people’s 
distortion of their “true” feelings is unimportant—in that the concern of 
the research is with the relative occurrence of various social phenomena in 
different population subgroups. Therefore, the fact that a measure of 
happiness or some other variable is affected by social desirability, may not 
really matter very much if everyone (or the members of each subgroup 
being compared) distorts his responses in a similar manner. Consequently 
—following this line of reasoning—unless an unwanted response deter- 
minant is related to both the dependent variables and the independent 
variables of empirical interest, it will not affect the validity of the finding.!* 


15 We, ourselves, followed this line of reasoning (Phillips and Clancy 1970, p. 510) 
when we found that both trait desirability and naysaying were related to people's 
Scores on a mental health inventory, and then warned: “It is not enough, however, to 
establish relationships between these two variables and mental health scores. What is 
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While this argument initially appears persuasive, it is only partially 
correct. It is true that the introduction of a “test factor," like social desir- 
ability, into the analysis can only “interpret” or “explain” (Hyman 1955) 
an original relationship if it is related to both the independent and de- 
pendent variables. However, a test factor that is related to the dependent 
variable but not to the independent variable may still affect the relation- 
ship between them by specifying its direction and/or magnitude. We have 
seen evidence of this in table 6. In essence, one cannot assume (as is usually 
done) that any test factor will affect the dependent variable in exactly the 
same fashion among different segments of the population—even if it is 
unrelated to one's independent variable. This means that we cannot follow 
blindly the “rule of thumb" offered by. Rosenberg (1968) and others, 
that a variable has to be related to both the independent and the depen- 
dent variable of concern if it is to be used as a test factor. 

In summary, we have found in this study that people’s assessments of 
the desirability of various characteristics strongly influence their reports 
of the presence or absence of such characteristics in themselves. Further- 
more, by including measures of need for approval in our interviews, we 
have ascertained that this factor, too, affects people’s reports on various 
questions. Finally, we have shown that including trait desirability as a 
“test factor” has the result of specifying both the direction and magnitude 
between people’s sexual status and their responses to various measures. We 
hope the results of these analyses will serve to stimulate further investi- 
gations into the effects of social desirability in survey studies. 
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It is probable that the occupational prestige hierarchy we label 
“Euro-American urban” is characteristic of all or almost all con- 
temporary societal structures. But whether this hierarchy pervades 
all parts of all societies is a question which has yet to be answered. 
The present study emphasizes evidence of intrasocietal variation 
which may have been overlooked and provides new data consistent 
with the hypothesis that deviation from the Euro-American urban 
occupational prestige hierarchy is associated with isolation from that 
culture. Sutvey data on occupational prestige hierarchies from three 
Brazilian communities which vary on an index of isolation are pre- 
sented. Correlations of the Brazilian occupational prestige hierarchies 
and the U.S. (NORC) hierarchy diminish with increasing isolation 
of the sampled populations. These results signal a warning to those 
conducting research on presumed antecedents or consequences of 
stratification outside the Euro-American cultural system. Isolated 
sectors of some contemporary societies may have occupational pres- 
tige hierarchies (and therefore systems of stratification) which differ 
from the well-known Euro-American form. 


Among recent studies of occupational stratification there appears to be a 
consensus that occupational categories are, with insignificant variations, 
similarly evaluated according to prestige among and within all societies 
(cf. Hodge, Treiman, and Rossi 1966; and Treiman, in press). At the 
same time, many studies of occupational prestige are in turn based on 
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Bessa, Heraldo Souto Maior, Silvio Maranháo, Antonio Salles, Edgar Vasconcelos de 
Barros, Donald J. Treiman, and Lloyd Bostian, and to some anonymous readers 
provided by this Journal, Naturally, we alone are responsible for any deficiences which 
remain. We also acknowledge the technical assistance of Lylas Brown. 
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questionable assumptions about the sampling of respondents and of occu- 
pational titles (Haller and Lewis 1966; Hodge et al. 1966, p. 313). The cur- 
rent belief that intrasocietal variations in occupational prestige hierarchies 
are slight or unimportant (Inkeles and Rossi 1956; Thomas 1962; Tiryakian 
1958; Carter and Sepúlveda 1964; Hodge et al. 1966) may be due largely 
to American sociologists’ overgeneralization of research done in urban 
areas outside the United States and a few other European countries, 
coupled with Reiss’s (1961) use of NORC (National Opinion Research 
Center) data showing insignificant variation among sectors of the Ameri- 
can population. The present work emphasizes some evidence which may 
have been overlooked, and provides new data regarding the hypothesis 
that deviation from the Euro-American urban occupational prestige hier- 
archy is associated with isolation from that culture. Such deviant hier- 
archies should be sought in remote areas of less-developed societies. The 
cities outside metropolitan regions should be outposts of common culture 
and, in fact, the occupational prestige hierarchies of urban people seem 
to be remarkably similar (Armer 1968). 

Research on occupational mobility and status attainment requires a 
knowledge of the occupational prestige system of the society being studied. 
In research on the antecedents or consequences of stratification, it is gen- 
erally assumed that the stratification system of the societies under study 
is known and is uniform from one part of the society to the other. If 
regions of such societies have variant occupational prestige hierarchies, 
such research is almost certain to yield fallacious or misleading results. 

Research specifically designed to discover the existence of intrasocietal 
variation would require the formulation of hypotheses which predict at 
least some of the specific internal differences. Such hypotheses would also 
have to account for the widespread intersocietal similarity as well as for 
the occasional intrasocietal similarity. ; 

Previous researchers have presented, and at least partially tested, two 
relatively specific hypotheses concerning variations in occupational pres- 
tige hierarchies. From seven small samples of Japanese, Costa Rican, and 
American junior high and high school boys, Haller and Lewis (1966) 
report a high positive relationship (r == .94) between (а) the percent- 
age of nonfarm residents among the boys, and (5) the closeness of their 
occupational prestige ranking to U.S. adult males! rankings. Because of the 
small sample sizes and because the data, especially those from Japan, 
were collected as opportunities arose, inferences based upon them must be 
drawn with caution. Nonetheless, the data suggest a relationship between 
the complexity of the occupational structure within which one is involved 
and one's perception of how occupations stand vis-à-vis each other. 

In another report using some of the same.data, Lewis and Haller (1964) 
constructed two rank orders based on different ideal-typical stratification 
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systems. They noted that in the ideal-typical Tokugawa system, warriors 
were higher than farmers, who in turn were bigher than artisans, with 
businessmen being lowest of all. 

They argued that the contemporary expression of the Tokugawa system 
would be rank-ordered as follows (from highest to lowest): captain in the 
army, first; corporal in the army, second; farm owner-operator, third; 
sharecropper, fourth; architect, fifth; carpenter, sixth; manager of a small 
store in a city, seventh; traveling salesman for a wholesale concern, eighth. 
This order is almost uncorrelated with the NORC ratings of the same 
occupations in the United States (p = +-.10). By contrast, the Japanese 
who adheres to the ideal urban-industrial occupational hierarchy would 
agree with the U.S. ratings of occupations. Eliminating occupations which 
existed prior to industrialization, the researchers picked the following 
eight from the NORC list, rank-ordered as in the United States (from 
highest to lowest): member of the board of directors of a large corpora- 
tion, first; owner of a factory employing about 100 people, second; ac- 
countant for a large business, third; railroad engineer, fourth; garage 
mechanic, fifth; machine operator in a factory, sixth; filling-station at- 
tendant, seventh; railroad section hand, eighth. They then reasoned that 
persons with less urban contact would be more likely to evaluate occupa- 
tions according to the former hierarchy. Figure 1 shows that this hy- 
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Percent of sample who are from families engaged in rural occupations 


Fic. l.—Correlations (p) of Tokugawa and urban-industrial occupational prestige 
hierarchies with occupational evaluations of five samples of Japanese adolescent boys 
by percent of each sample engaged in rural occupations (plotted from Lewis and 
Haller 1964). zz correlation «with industrial hierarchy; ——-— = correlation with 
Tokugawa hierarchy. 
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pothesis was borne out—the greater the proportion of rural workers in the 
sample, the more closely the rankings correspond to the Tokugawa (first) 
hierarchy, and the less likely they are to follow the American ratings of 
the latter hierarchy rankings. The lower the proportion of rural workers, 
the more closely rankings correspond to those from Euro-American, urban- 
industrial culture. 

"These findings constitute a serious challenge to the assumption of intra- 
societal similarity in occupational prestige hierarchies. They also raise 
the possibility of intrasocietal differences in other regions. However, hy- 
potheses predicting variations within specific societies will be well founded 
only if there is a clear rationale behind the variables which account for 
such differences. 

The specification of one such variable and an empirical analysis of its 
explanatory power in Brazil are the primary concerns of this article. In 
addition, it presents new data on evaluations of occupations used in pre- 
vious research as well as evaluations of occupations characteristic of rural 
Brazil. 

Generalizing from the Haller-Lewis hypotheses, we reason that isolation 
is а necessary source of variation in occupational prestige for the follow- 
ing reasons: (1) Urban culture presupposes a complex specialized division 
of occupational roles which traditional agriculture, differentiated primarily 
by sex and age, does not. (2) Urban culture is most highly developed in 
the countries of Europe and North America. (where it penetrates even into 
many seemingly remote rural areas). (3) Cities outside the latter coun- 
tries are outposts of Euro-American culture in that they are linked to it 
by mass media and trade networks which spread shared definitions of 
occupations. (4) The lack of communication facilities and the absence of, 
and therefore cognitive meaninglessness of, large numbers of urban occu- 
pational roles thus reduce the extent to which outlying groups in develop- 
ing societies agree with the occupational prestige hierarchy of Euro-Ameri- 
can urban societies. 


RESEARCH SITES AND PROCEDURES 


The new data in this analysis are sample surveys from rural areas of 
Acucena (state of Minas Gerais) and Bezerros (state of Pernambuco), 
both in Brazil. In these samples, information was collected on the respon- 
dent's evaluations of occupational titles, his contact with mass media, and 
his own occupation and area of residence. Also used are Hutchinson’s 
(1957) data on occupational prestige ratings of São Paulo University 
students and NORC data (Reiss 1961) on occupational prestige ratings 
in the United States. The NORC subjects are obviously an adequate 
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sample of the bearers of Euro-American urban culture, and the São Paulo 
students are in intimate contact with the same Euro-American culture. 


Açucena 


The munictpio (county) of Açucena was chosen by means of an index of 
geographic isolation based on access to cities and major highways. This 
index indicates that Açucena is among the most isolated 1% of the 
municipios in the state of Minas Gerais. The closest gas station is located 
43 kilometers from the county seat (a village), over a dirt road passable 
only in dry weather. The municipio’s population density in 1960 was 27.9 
persons per square kilometer (SNR 1962). The area has always been poor, 
and in addition has experienced a steady economic decline since the coffee 
boom of the 1920s. Apart from subsistence agriculture, mining iron ore is 
the major economic activity of the larger region. In the municipio itself, 
however, agriculture is the only economic activity. Most of it is at the 
subsistence level, although a few farmers raise and sell beef cattle for the 
Brazilian urban market. 

From November 1967 to January 1968, trained Brazilian interviewers 
surveyed 468 heads of households randomly selected írom all dwelling 
units in the most isolated and most mountainous area of the municipio. 
From the total sample, a random subsample of 100 was selected to evaluate 
the 71 occupational titles. Within Açucena, the simple division of labor is 
indicated by the high proportion of farmers—83%. The marked isolation 
of the county is further indicated by the low level of media contact (see 
table 1). 


Bezerros 


The municipio of Bezerros is located in a fairly well-watered plateau in 
the Zona do Agreste, approximately 129 kilometers inland from Recife 


TABLE 1 


RELATIVE ISOLATION OF AGUCENA AND BEZERROS 


— ÁÁ—À ————HR 


Variables Agucena Bezerros 


1. Complexity of division of 


labor (96 farm) ..................... 83 74 
2. Exposure to mass media (96): 

а) Never listen to radio ............ 37 5 

b) Never read magazines ........... 98 67 

с) Never read newspapers .......... 98 62 


2. 
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(1960 population, 1,046,000) on a paved highway connecting that city 
with the interior of the state. Caruarü, the largest nearby city (1960 popu- 
lation, 64,471), is on the same highway, approximately 25 kilometers 
west of Bezerros. The municipio is 474 square kilometers in size, with only 
a few places being mountainous and inaccessible by jeep during the rainy 
season (early May to mid-July). The 1964 population of the municipio 
was 37,579—16,316 of whom lived in the city of Bezerros.? In 1964, the 
population density of Bezerros, 79.3 persons per square kilometer, was 
substantially greater than in Acucena. 

Except for 20 or so family-sized firms producing tiles and bricks, Bezer- 
ros has virtually no industrial enterprise. The main source of income there, 
as in Acucena, is agriculture, but it is a mixed farming economy, produc- 
ing fruits, vegetables, corn, manioc, as well as milk and beef, much of 
which is sent to markets in Recife and Caruart. 

In July 1968, interviews were conducted with 121 heads of households 
by Brazilian and Portuguese-speaking American interviewers trained in 
the social sciences. An initial plan for equal samples from four subpopu- 
lations was aborted, giving the following numbers for each group: (1) city 
dwellers—35; (2) large farm owners—28; (3) small farm owners—39; 
(4) tenants—19. The city interviews approximate a random area sample 
of householders. The farm owner subsample is also near random, as deter- 
mined by comparison with official ownership records. Because adequate 
records and maps do not exist, there is no way of checking the randomness 
of the other two subsamples. For present purposes, all were simply pooled;? 

In Bezerros the complexity of the division of labor is low, though not 
so much so as Acucena because farming is market oriented. Nonetheless, 
the level of this variable is roughly indicated by the high percentage in 
farming—7496 (because of the sampling procedure this is not a very ac- 
curate estimate). Only 5% say they never listen to the radio while 50% 
report listening every day. The 62% who never read newspapers and the 
67% who never. read magazines are lower than the 98% nonreaders for 
both media in Açucena. 


2 Information provided by personnel of the Bezerros office of the Brazilian Institute of 
Geography and Statistics. 


3 To test adequacy of the pooling, the first and second pairs of samples were separated, 
yielding two groups—one of urban residents and owners of large farms, who are more 
likely to have been exposed to the Euro-American occupational prestige hierarchy; the 
other, small farm owners and tenants, who are less likely to have been exposed to that 
hierarchy. (Note that a substantial proportion of the urban residents are in fact 
agricultural workers, while some of the large farm owners are employed in business or 
professions.) As the mean prestige rankings of the two groups correlated at r — .97 
(№ = 75 occupations), we conclude that these two groups see the occupational 
hierarchy in essentially the sameway and that the pooling is justified. 
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Occupational Prestige Ratings 


One of the most persistent methodological shortcomings of recent studies 
of occupational prestige lies in the biased samples of translatable occupa- 
tional titles. Occupations at both ends of the prestige hierarchy have been 
oversampled, probably producing spuriously inflated correlations. More- 
over, the total number of occupations most visible in a local economy is 
ordinarily quite small. Our occupational titles (71 in Acucena and 75 in 
Bezerros) were selected in part to minimize these effects (see Appendix 
for data on each occupation). Specifically, the criteria were: (@) com- 
parability with existing studies, particularly with the NORC study and 
that of Gouveia (1965); (5) translatability into a local Brazilian equi- 
valent; (c) balance between high-, medium-, and low-prestige occupations; 
(d) importance in the local economy. 

In both places, respondents were shown an 8.5 X 14-inch sheet of paper 
picturing a ladder with five steps or rungs. Occupations were read aloud 
by the interviewer and respondents were asked to indicate the prestige 
(prestigio, a word in common usage in Brazil) which “people attribute to” 
the occupation by pointing to the appropriate rung on the prestige ladder. 
The final score for each occupation is the mean of all the separate respon- 
dent’s ratings. In Açucena, the test-retest reliability coefficient for the 
final mean ratings is эу, — +.98.4 

In order to determine the association among the samples (Açucena, 
Bezerros, Sáo Paulo, NORC), the mean evaluation of each comparable 
occupation in each sample was arranged in order from high prestige to 
low, forming the hierarchy. In the case of evaluations by the U.S. sample, 
NORC’s scores for occupations were used in the computation because the 
mean evaluations were not available. There is no reason to believe that 
this procedure appreciably alters the value of the correlation coefficients. 


FINDINGS 


Both the Bezerros and Acucena samples were rural, traditional, and 
isolated. However, Acucena is clearly the more isolated of the two, ex- 
ceeding Bezerros in proportion of farmers, low media exposure, and in 
difficulty of travel to urban centers. These objective data support the ob- 
server's less-formal observations. On a good day, the county seat of 
Acucena is eight hours by car from Belo Horizonte (population about 1.2 
million), the capital of Minas Gerais, and on a rainy day it is inaccessible. 
In any weather, the county seat of Bezerros is only two hours from Recife, 


4 Reliability was assessed by reinterviewing a random nth case subsample of 100 
sample member after a period of two months. 
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the capital of Pernambuco. Bezerros is laced with dirt roads mostly negoti- 
able by jeep; jeeps were used for all interviews there. The Acucena sample 
area has only a few miles of roads; donkeys and horses were used for most 
of the interviews there. 

Our expectation was that relative isolation would influence the associa- 
tion between Brazilian occupational prestige hierarchies and the U.S. 
hierarchy. Table 2 shows, indeed, that the Acucena hierarchy correlates 
more poorly with the U.S. hierarchy, (y — +.67) than does the Bezerros 
hierarchy (r == +.82). Furthermore, São Paulo university students, in 


TABLE 2 


CORRELATIONS AMONG PRESTIGE RATINGS IN BRAZIL 
AND THE UNITED STATES 











United 
States S&o Paulo 
(NORC) (Hutchinson) Bezerros Agucena 
United States (NORC) ....... site 87 (23) 82 (42) .67 (39) 
Sáo Paulo (Hutchinson) ...... dA ae 89 (21) .69 (17) 
Bezerros .. 0... cece cece ence nee mE .92 (71) 
AGUCENA: „узел ши v SES — 








Nore.—-The number within parentheses is the total number of comparable occupational titles used 
in the correlation coefficient. 


Latin America's most important industrial center and with even more 
intimate links to Euro-American urban culture, proffer a prestige hierarchy 
which is even more closely correlated with the U.S. hierarchy. 


DISCUSSION AND CONCLUSION 


Several questions deserve comment before drawing our main conclusions. 
Are the apparently divergent hierarchies merely statistical artifacts? If 
not, are they due to sample members’ ignorance? If not this either, then 
might we determine the sufficient conditions which produce them? 

1. It might be argued that the differences among measures of association 
are not “statistically significant," and thus do not represent real differ- 
ences. 

Probability tests of hypotheses are rarely if ever presented in this re- 
search subject, and this article is no exception. The question is how to use 
the information from the two different classes of sampling units involved 
—samples of persons and occupational titles. The former are invariably 
large compared with the latter. Often the samples of people are not drawn 
randomly from a specifiable universe, and, the samples of occupational 
titles probably never are. But it is obvious that the person-sample sizes 
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are usually large enough to yield differences in correlation coefficients 
which (were the necessary assumptions met) would be "statistically 
significant.” The sample sizes of comparable occupations, drawn from 
two or more person-samples, on the other hand, are rarely this big, some- 
times being smaller than 10. Even tiny differences based on large person- 
samples may appear to be “significant” but actually be unimportant; and 
even large differences based upon small occupation-samples may appear 
to be “insignificant” but may actually be indicative of notable variations. 
Nonetheless, we cannot ignore the fact that the relative magnitudes of the 
divergences from the NORC ranking are as anticipated. Moreover, 
Agucena, which was found as hypothesized to have the greatest diver- 
gence, is probably the most defensible of the Brazilian samples. Regard- 
less of the unresolved formal problems of statistical inference, it seems 
reasonable to conclude that these data are sufficient to warrant accepting 
the hypotheses. We conclude the differences are not statistical artifacts. 

2. It may be thought that divergent occupational hierachies are due to 
sample members’ ignorance of the true occupational hierarchy. Such hier- 
archies are people’s definitions of part of their social realities. There is 
no sociological basis for assuming that any such hierarchy is the “true” 
one. Indeed there must surely have been many in the history of the world. 
Of course, the particular hierarchies are determined by a two-stage pro- 
cedure in which sample members report on the definitions certain reference 
groups (say, “people in general”) attribute to an object (occupational 
title}. Our respondents usually indicated a prestige score for the occupa- 
tional titles we showed them. As in the NORC work, we provided cate- 
gories to check when a person did not know what a title meant. Our 
impression is that they were generally objective and honest in reporting 
their evaluations (all the writers participated in the interviewing). Though 
the possibility cannot be ruled out, we doubt that the variant evaluations 
are due merely to “mistakes” in estimating the prestige people attribute 
to the various titles. On the contrary, we think they probably assessed the 
evaluations of their own reference groups quite well. These rural people 
are isolated from urban centers but they are not isolated from each other. 
Furthermore, they know their own language well enough so that most of 
them have clear definitions of most of the titles we presented them. It 
seems unlikely that these divergent occupational prestige hierarchies are 
due to sample members’ ignorance of a “one true hierarchy,” the one 
which is characteristic of the centers of Euro-American culture. 

3. We have in effect argued that extensive contact with Euro-American 
culture is a necessary condition for the emergence of a corresponding 
occupational prestige hierarchy. The sufficient conditions are another 
matter. Well-established hierarchies which were already present, such as 
in Japan, or variants based on other factors, will emerge if the necessary 
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conditions exist. What is the basis for variant hierarchies when they can- 
not be clearly attributed to a previous system, as in the case of Brazil? 
First, it may well be that a previous system existed but that it was not 
neatly codified into a legal structure (as in Tokugawa Japan) or religious 
structure (as, perhaps, in India). This is surely the case of most historical 
civilizations, but it is less clear for our small areas. In our areas, a history 
of plantations and frontier-like mining economies might provide clues, but 
if so we have not found them. If we could, it might be possible to infer 
the principles of such a system, and thus to deduce the rank orders of 
key occupational titles. However this may be, we do not know what 
sufficient conditions account for divergencies in our samples. We evi- 
dently need to devise ways to use extant documents to make such inferences. 
Another possibility is that new sources of prestige are emerging in the 
areas. If so, they would likely be tied to the particular current local eco- 
nomic systems and their requirements for competent role performance. 
And they would only be of passing interest because increasing communica- 
tion would shortly sweep them away. 


These findings and the Japanese data reviewed above (Lewis and Haller 
1964) are consistent with the hypothesis that the extent to which a collec- 
tivity agrees with the occupational prestige hierarchy of Euro-American 
urban societies is negatively associated with the collectivity’s physical and 
psychological isolation from Euro-American culture. Haller and Lewis 
(1966) indicate that biases in sampling occupational titles within societies 
and difficulties in comparing occupational titles between societies make it 
unwise to conclude that all societies have roughly similar occupational 
prestige hierarchies. This article adds a further warning: important 
sectors of some societies may have occupational prestige hierarchies quite 
different from that of Euro-American urban society and from its urban 
outposts around the world. In some societies the part of the population 
which is in this sense “non-Westernized” may be greater than the urban 
“Westernized” part. A collectivity isolated from urban centers will prob- - 
ably lack occupational titles common to the urban centers and may well 
include occupations little known in such centers. More important, it may 
evaluate shared occupational titles according to principles which are dif- 
ferent from those its own urban people use. In our view this is quite likely 
to obtain everywhere outside of the mainstream of Euro-American culture. 
The presence of more than one occupational prestige hierarchy within a 
society will obviously complicate analyses, such as those urged by Treiman 


5 Our findings are also consistent with an unpublished study of three Thai groups: 
university students, teachers'-college students, and peasants. Treiman, Lux, and Hodge 
(1969) show that, for Thailand,. systematic differences in occupational prestige 
evaluations are related to social structural factors which influence the "sophistication" 
of those doing the rating. 
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(1970), of antecedents and consequences of and changes in the occupa- 
tional prestige position of families and other units within and among 
societies. Consequently such research will require either (1) the specific 
demonstration that only one important occupational prestige hierarchy 
exists—as Reiss (1961) has done for the United States, (2) the explicit 
utilization of and accounting for other prestige hierarchies in each society 
under study, or (3) explicit recognition of the fact that results based 
solely upon the Westernized sectors may not be generalized to other 
sectors of the same societies. 

Beyond the caveats, we hope that these new data on occupational rank- 
ings of rural Brazilians will be of use to researchers who are trying to 
determine the bases of variant occupational hierarchies. 
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Data from a sample of UCLA students is reported concerning the 
Weinberg and Walker (1969) contention of an absence of linkage 
between student antiwar activism and national political party or- 
ganizations and resultant conflict-expressive behavior of student 
demonstration. The data indicate that demonstrators were much more 
involved in conventional (institutionalized) party politics than non- 
demonstrating respondents—namely, that they were more likely to 
have done political party precinct work. Also, demonstrators were 
more optimistic in their appraisal of demonstrations affecting the 
Vietnam situation than the rest of the sample. The Weinberg and 
Walker notion that student activism constitutes structurally isolated 
and noninstrumental behavior seems not to be supported. 


After reviewing the literature on student protest, Scott and El-Assal 
(1969), suggested that this phenomenon had not received the scholarly 
attention it warranted. The popular news media frequently define student 
activism as a major “social problem.” Despite the fact that activism pro- 
gressively increased in frequency and degree of militancy during the 
1960s, Scott and El-Assal were unable to find a single study of student 
activism for 1950-67 in such leading journals as the American Sociologi- 
cal Review, American Journal of Sociology, Social Problems, Sociometry, 
and Social Forces. Of the relatively few available publications concerning 
activism, only a minority were based on systematic empirical research. 
Scott and El-Assal (1969, p. 702) wisely concluded that “їп the absence 
of such research, the nature of the protest movement is a matter largely 
for speculation and opinions." 

The dearth of empirical studies is matched by the inadequate theoreti- 
cal contexts in which the studies are usually reported. Research of 
student activism seldom has been analyzed within the general social pro- 
test activism. Writings often include such propositions as: Is the move- 
ment doomed to failure? or Is U.S. student activism but a passing fad? 
1 The helpful editorial suggestions given by the anonymous referees and the manag- 


ing editor of the Journal, Florence Levinsohn, are gratefully acknowledged. Melvin 
Seeman read an earlier version of the paper. 
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Only by giving "theory" a very broad referrent can much of even the 
best propositions qualify as theoretically derived. 

A frequent "theoretical" concern in student activism research 18 family 
background. The family socioeconomic status of student activists com- 
pared with nonactivists has been investigated by Flacks (1967), Dunlap 
(1970), Kahn and Bowers (1970), and Tygart and Holt (1971). Flacks 
(1970) argues that student activists come from “humanist” families 
which are characterized by romanticism and intellectualism. 

Scott and El-Assal (1969) focused on structural components of the 
university deriving their hypothesis largely from Kerr's (1965) ad hoc 
"theory" of the causes of student activism. Kerr suggests that student 
activism stems primarily from tensions generated by the “multiversity.” 
Accomplishment in research is given greater emphasis than is teaching in 
the hiring, retention, and promotion of faculty. Students are left almost 
entirely to themselves. 

Some of the other “theories” advanced to explain student activism 
represent a heterogeneous collection. Trent and Craise (1967), for in- 
stance, discuss a greater proclivity to activism among those young people 
who go to college. Keniston (1967) gives importance to family socializa- 
tion in distinguishing two youth polar types, the alienated retreatist and 
the political activist. Derber and Flacks (1967) describe student activism 
as youth searching for an alternative to middle-class values. 

Attempting to overcome the weaknesses of theoretical speculations, 
Weinberg and Walker (1969) have suggested a rudimentary typology of 
student activism. The authors appraised prevailing analysis as focusing 
almost exclusively upon social-psychological characteristics of activists. 
Also, they describe contemporary research as offering microsociological 
rather than macrosociological findings. They attempted to construct a 
typology of student activism which considered the structural links be- 
tween student activism and the political system, a previously ignored 
consideration. 


THE WEINBERG AND WALKER TYPOLOGY OF STUDENT ACTIVISM 


Weinberg and Walker posit that the major social factors which substan- 
tially influence the forms of student politics are: (1) government control 
over university structure and financing, and (2) the relationship of uni- 
versity students to national political parties through the political career. 
When both are present, competition among political party branches 
should prevail. The absence of both links suggests politics dominated by 
student government which has until recently been the case for the United 
States. Weak linkage with political parties, but strong government control 
of university finances, leads to strong national student unions. Under 
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reverse conditions, political party branches and clubs should pervade 
student politics. 

The Weinberg and Walker suggestion of the importance of the extent 
of government (federal, state, or local) control over university structure 
and financing for student politics merits attention. Suppose that univer- 
sity education were largely financed by governmental grants to individual 
students or that each university were to give grants to most students. 
Would student politics then concern itself with issues of money alloca- 
tons while relegating such social concerns as war and racism to the back- 
ground? Or would students become more concerned with broad social 
issues if they believed that their stipends were dependent on larger social 
issues? 

Another provocative aspect of the Weinberg and Walker argument 
concerns the impact of university student government on student politics. 
If university student government were the effective governor of univer- 
sity affairs, would student politics focus almost exclusively upon the 
university government? For example, would hiring, firing, and promotion 
of faculty as well as curriculum control be enough incentive to hold the 
major interest of student politicos? 

À most basic question is suggested by the speculations stimulated by 
Weinberg and Walker. Which (if any) concessions gained by university 
students. would divert the student movement from one concern with 
fundamental social problems agitating for large structural changes? The 
student movement may parallel the labor movement in important aspects. 
Labor unions today concentrate almost entirely upon making gains within 
the existing structure and exert almost no force for social change (Tan- 
nenbaum 1965). In its earlier phases, at least some sections of the labor 
movement struggled for social change. 

'That part of Weinberg-Walker's typology pertaining to "political 
careers" is, however, less satisfactory than the portion concerning govern- 
ment control of the university. They seem particularly vague in their 
analysis of links between the student activism and the larger political 
system. The following statements by the authors suggest that they per- 
ceive almost no links between student activism and national political 
parties (Weinberg and Walker 1969): 


The degree and type of student political behavior will consequently be 
greatly influenced by the linkages between the political system and the sub- 
system of student politics and the system of higher education. [P. 80] 

We initially came to this typology through an emphasis on the notion of the 
political career. The political career is a system linkage mechanism and, we 
consider, one of the most important. Yet it is extraordinary how much it 
has been neglected. We came to it by our reading of Cloward and Ohlins 
Delinquency and Opportunity (1960). To put their argument in simple 
terms, they state that there are three kinds of delinquent subcultures: the 
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criminal, the conflict and the retreatist. The first involves an integration of 
age levels and values between the adult and adolescent world, the visibility 
of role models, and an available career within criminal organizations. The 
links to organized crime are not available to members of conflict and 
retreatist gangs. It is tempting to transpose their entire typology into the 
‘concept of a student political career for its explanatory value. Thus the 
professional student politician (as in England) finds an integration between 
his world and that of adult politician, that is, a ladder of mobility. In the 
United States this does not occur, so that student activists tend to be con- 
flict oriented while the alienated are retreatists. [P. 82] 


In American universities—any national crisis will cause this concentration 
of a politically active minority, but, given the structure of the political sys- 
tem, and its specific combination of attributes, their actual political be- 
havior will tend toward the noninstitutionalized forms of protest. They may 
resort to ideological abstraction and various forms of civil disobedience 
from violence to nonviolence. The comparative elderliness of politicians in 
the political system intensifies their generational hostility, and they look for 
allies, not within the political system itself, but among the downtrodden 
groups in society, which leads to a «arodik orientation, or among similar 
groups at other universities, which results in а quasi-Leninist form of 
elitism. [Pp. 90-91] 


In essence, the Weinberg and Walker thesis seems to take this form: 
absence of structural linkage between student politics and national poli- 
tical parties leads to “conflict” or to “extremist” student activism. Data 
relevant to the Weinberg and Walker argument is taken from a sample 
of UCLA students. 

The issue of the protest (the Vietnam War) and the time of the 
study (late spring of 1966) increase the centrality of these data. The 
Vietnam war constituted not “just a campus issue," but a major political 
issue of the United States in the 1960s. Student activism intersects with 
general social protest. A broader perspective is, therefore, provided. The 
year 1966 was a formative year for the antiwar movement, at least for 
the Los Angeles area. Factors associated with early participants of the 
movements may differ from those who became involved later. 


DATA 


Sample.—Every eighth male selected from the student directory was 
mailed a questionnaire. Of the 1,503 students in the sample, 65% or 
1,050 returned questionnaires in usable form. The academic majors of 
our respondents corresponded closely with the male student body. АП 
majors were represented to within 1% of their proportion of the UCLA 
male student body. Regarding their academic choices, then, the respon- 
dents appeared to adequately represent UCLA male students. 

Measurement of antiwar sympathy and ,activism.—Respondents were 
asked to indicate the degree of sympathy as well as participation in the 
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campus antiwar movement. The sympathy item gave respondents five 
categories concerning their attitudes toward the movement, ranging from 
“very positive" to “very negative.” Donating money and demonstrating 
were used to indicate participation. 

Donating money appears to represent a lesser degree of involvement 
than demonstrating. Twenty-six of the 32 demonstrators (81%) had also 
given money. However, only 31% of the financial contributors had de- 
monstrated. In the spring of 1966 when the data was collected, only 32% 
of the sample had positive feelings toward the movement. Of those who 
had positive feelings, 7% had demonstrated and 21% had given money 
only; their respective proportions of the entire sample were about 3% 
and 9%. 

Findings —Precinct work can operationalize the linkage between stu- 
dent activism and national political parties. The Weinberg and Walker 
contention of little linkage between student protest and national political 
parties suggests that students participating in campus protest activities 
would have less experience working with a national political party than 
nonparticipants. At least on the interpersonal level, the Weinberg and 
Walker contention of a lack of structural linkage between national 
political organizations and college campuses in the United States prob- 
ably needs refinement from the standpoint of our data. Of the total 
sample, only 2396 had precinct work experience. However, table 1 shows, 


TABLE 1 


ANTIWAR INVOLVEMENT AND PRECINCT WORK EXPERIENCE 











Precinct Work No Precinct 
Experience ог 











Antiwar Involvement (95) (96) Total N 

Demonstration participant ................... 56 44 ( 32) 
Only given money to antiwar movement ....... 31 69 ( 58) 

- "Very positive" toward movement ............ 32 68 ( 92) 
*Somewhat positive" toward movement ....... 23 77 (159) 
“Indifferent” or “negative” toward movement .. 19 81 (699) 











Nore.—The most powerful significance test for these data is the two-sample difference of proportions. 
Demonstrators are treated as one sample and nondemonstrators as the other sample. The standard 
deviation of the sampling distribution is .076, making a Z-score of 4.3. The significance level is 
beyond .001 for both one- and two-tail tests. 
contrary to Weinberg and Walker expectations, that 56% of the demon- 
strators had worked in precincts. The percentages of precinct experience 
decreased with movement involvement and sympathy. Of those unsym- 
pathetic to the movement, only 19% had worked in a political party 
precinct. 

While the questionnaires did not ascertain the time relationship be- 
tween precinct work and movement involvement, the timing of the study 
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(1966) is suggestive. The questionnaires were all returned in the late 
spring following demonstrations which occurred in the previous winter 
and early spring. Since these were the first major antiwar demonstrations 
in the area, most of the precinct work probably occurred in the general 
election 18 months earlier. We might speculate that this is a picture of 
student precinct workers turning to demonstrations rather than the other 
way around. 

Impressionistically, we question whether there is little linkage between 
university student political activism: апа: national political organization. 
This holds strongly for California. We have seen student political 
activists who belonged to the campus Young Democrats, as well as more 
"radical" organizations. Not infrequently, the campus Young Democrats 
will endorse and/or sponsor demonstrations. 

Although we are unable to offer any systematic data, we suspect that 
the following claim by Weinberg and Walker is inaccurate (1969, p. 85): 
*Members of student government probably do not maintain informal or 
even formal social contact with ideological groups, who often regard them 
as having been co-opted by the administration." We are especially skep- 
tical for universities where activism frequently occurs. Activists run for 
student offices and sometimes are elected. Even if student government 
officers do not want contacts with "ideological groups," periods of student 
activism might bring about such contacts. 

As with their discussion of structural linkage, we disagree with the 
Weinberg and Walker analysis of university student activism as being 
primarily conflict or expressive behavior in the Cloward and Ohlin 
(1960) context. Stüdent demonstrations can be viewed as analogous to 
violence in the conflict delinquency subculture theory. Manipulation of 
violence becomes a means of acquiring status or is valued for its own 
sake in the subculture. 

'The notion that demonstrations constitute expressive, noninstrumental 
behavior has occupied an influential position in much of collective be- 
havior theory. Smelser (1962), a leading collective-behavior theorist to 
whom Weinberg and Walker refer, often has been interpreted as em- 
phasizing the expressive, noninstrumental aspects of collective behavior. 
Smelser (1970) has recently denied this characterization of his theory. 

The concept of "instrumental" or “conflict-expressive”’ behavior of 
demonstrators is difficult to operationalize. Instrumentality might be 
conceived as closely akin to goal-oriented behavior. But how can the 
effectiveness of demonstrations be demonstrated? Their effectiveness can 
hardly be determined during the demonstration. Afterward, presumably, 
"experts" attempt to assess the instrumentality of the demonstration on 
the basis of what they assume to be objective data. But the measure of 
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instrumentality must be based on demonstrator’s attitudes—namely, do 
they believe the demonstrations helped accomplish their objectives? 

Although the present state of research does not enable many definitive 
answers, we suspect that Skolnick's (1969) observations on student 
social protest are more accurate than those of Weinberg and Walker. Skol- 
nick maintains that demonstrators view social protest as primarily instru- 
mental activity rather than conflict for its own sake. Їп interviewing 
leftist student political activists, Skolnick found that activists did have 
objectives which they hoped their “confrontations” would accomplish. 
Activists, he states, usually see confrontations as a means to bring issues 
before the public and to prod them into a position on issues. 

Our data contained an item somewhat analogous to Skolnick’s inter- 

views of student activists. Respondents were asked to list possible tactics 
for the antiwar movements. The “public demonstration" response espe- 
cially seems to pertain to the question of instrumental or noninstrumental 
behavior of demonstrators. Participating in an antiwar demonstration 
because one believes that demonstrations are effective tactics could 
scarcely be adjudged “noninstrumental.” Demonstrators who had done 
precinct work unanimously listed “public demonstrations" as a possible 
tactic; 8496 of demonstrators with precinct experience indicated public 
demonstrations first or as the only tactic. Table 2 shows that demonstra- 
tions and precinct experience are associated with a greater reliance by 
respondents upon public demonstrations as an antiwar tactic. À case 
might be made for the “noninstrumentality” of demonstrations if they 
believed that there were no possible tactics for the antiwar movement. 
However, none of the activists stated that "nothing could be done," 
while 8% of the nonactivist sympathizers took such a position. 
- Of 32% of our respondents who felt "positive toward the antiwar 
movement," 31% listed more than one possible tactic. In addition to 
"public demonstrations," other suggestions included "influence others 
personally,” “express opinions publicly,” and “become informed." These 
activities are not necessarily mutually exclusive. A person demonstrating 
might be attempting to influence others personally or believe that he is 
expressing his opinion publicly. | 

Time priority is important. Do demonstrators first conclude that dem- 
onstrations are effective tactics before, during, or after demonstrating? 
As is usually the case with survey research, it is impossible to firmly 
establish time priority. However, these data were collected while the first 
wave of antiwar demonstrations at UCLA were in progress. It is reason- 
able to assume, then, that the demonstrators selected this tactic either 
before or during the period of demonstration and not afterward. 

Skolnick suggests that whep a social protest technique is first widely 
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TABLE 2 


POSSIBLE TACTICS FOR THE ANTIWAR MOVEMENT SUGGESTED BY 
ANTIWAR ACTIVISTS AND SYMPATHIZERS 








Nonactivists — Nonactivists 





Demonstrators “Very “Somewhat 
Possible Demonstrators without Financial Positive" Positive" 
Tactics with Precinct Precinct Contributors toward toward 
Listed Experience Experience Only Movement Movement 
(%) (%) (%) (%) (%) 
Listed only “public 
demonstration" .... 56 36 12 8 7 
Listed *public demon- 
Stration” first ..... 28 7 5 
Listed "public demon- 
stration” second .... 16 28 14 24 16 
“Express opinion 
publicly? .......... 36 43 19 3 12 
"Influence others А 
personally” ........ 28 21 52 38 21 
“Become informed ... ... ev T 16 23 
“Others” ............ S Sus 10 11 14 
“Nothing” ........... iud es 2 7 8 
Total N esses (18) (14) (57) (92) (159) 





NorE.—Total percent other than "100" because of more than one tactic listed by 31% of re- 
spondents. 


used, it is usually labeled as “violent” and “noninstrumental” by a large 
segment of the general population. After the technique has been widely 
used over a period of time, it becomes institutionalized. For example, 
labor strikes, once so widely denounced, are now considered as instru- 
mental, legitimate, and “nonviolent” behavior by most of the general 
population. While some sociologists and general public questioned the 
instrumentality of emergent student demonstrations in the 1960s, the 
issue may not be raised in the 1970s. Demonstrations are probably be- 
coming as standard a political tactic in the United States as they have 
been in other countries for decades. : 

As previously quoted, Weinberg and Walker view student activism as 
analogous to the Cloward and Ohlin (1960) typology of delinquent be- 
havior, and say: “It is tempting to transpose the entire [Cloward and 
Ohlin] typology into the concept of a student political career for its 
explanatory value.” Weinberg and Walker probably would have achieved 
greater benefit from the Cloward and Ohlin typology if they had con- 
sidered the Merton (1968, pp. 185—248) classification of “deviant” be- 
havior, from which Cloward and Ohlin derived their typology. The Merton 
scheme also included the “innovative means" category, which Cloward 
and Ohlin did not include. 
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Our data suggest that early antiwar demonstrators were innovators 
concerning the means by which they were attempting to influence U.S. 
Vietnam policies. We speculate that through their work in Democratic 
party precincts, demonstrators were among the first to conclude that the 
conventional technique of precinct work was ineffectual in changing the 
Vietnam situation. Consequently, the precinct workers perceived that 
less conventional means were needed to change the Vietnam situation— 
that is, demonstrations. | 


CONCLUSION 


Demonstrators in the early phase of the UCLA campus antiwar move- 
ment were much more likely to have worked in Democratic party precinct 
activities than respondents generally. A substantial portion (2396) of 
the entire sample bad political party precinct experience. Additionally, 
demonstrators were more optimistic in their appraisal of demonstrations 
affecting the Vietnam situation than the rest of the sample. 

The Weinberg and Walker assertion of a lack of linkage between stu- 
dent activism and national political parties with a resultant expressive 
or noninstrumental student political behavior probably is not supported 
on the interpersonal level. However, these data might not constitute an 
adequate test since the typology is not formalized. Of greater importance 
than whether the data support the present typology is the added facility 
which the typology affords for reporting the data which were presented. 
Studies of university student activism gain sociological relevance when 
advanced within the context of why individuals participate in social 
movements. The Weinberg and Walker typology makes a contribution 
because issues are raised which succinctly pertain to why individuals 
participate in social movements. 
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THE AUTHOR REPLIES 


To begin, it is necessary to point out an important misinterpretation by 
Tygart and Holt of our paper. They state that our effort was “to construct > 
a typology of student activism which considered the structural links be- 
tween student activism and the political system." Our concern, rather, 
was to present a typology of “the major determinants of the forms of 
institutionalized student politics and their outcomes for the predominant 
and persisting forms within national political educational systems” (Wein- 
berg and Walker 1969, p. 83, italics in original). “Activism,” as we used 
the term, referred to what we called “noninstitutionalized. politics,” and it 
was our concern to suggest the relationship between institutionalized forms 
of student politics, such as the national student union, and “noninstitu- 
tionalized” forms of student politics, such as the demonstration or sit-in. 
Tygart and Holt’s paper is concerned, in part, with questioning what is in 
fact a subsidiary aspect of our paper, the major purpose of which was to 
account for the occurrence of major forms of student political organization. 

The scope of their paper is further restricted to one of the four empirical 
examples upon which our typology was based, student politics in the 
United States. Their data, although limited to one university and one period 
of time, appear to refute our contention, as they state it, “of little linkage 
between student protest and national political parties [which] suggests 
that students participating in campus protest activities would have less 
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experience working with a national political party than nonparticipants.” 
In fact their data show that student involvement in precinct work with a 
national political party is positively correlated with participation in anti- 
Vietnam war demonstrations. While their inference from our model is justi- 
fiable, it is essential here to reassert our concern with the political career, 
as clearly stated in one section.of our paper from which they quoted: “Thus 
the professional student politician (as in England) finds an integration 
between his world and that of the adult politician, that is, a ladder of 
mobility. In the United States this does not occur, so that student activists 
tend to be conflict oriented while the alienated are retreatists" (Weinberg 
and Walker 1969, p. 82). And to reemphasize our concern with explain- 
ing institutionalized forms of student politics, let me quote from a passage 
preceding the above: “Where parties are relatively decentralized and 
loosely organized, the structural conditions for sponsored mobility within 
universities are weak. Thus, political clubs or party branches as recruiting 
centers are likely to be absent or poorly developed" (Weinberg and Walker 
1960, p. 82, italics supplied). Nowhere in their paper do the authors refute 
our central assertion that in the United States there is not likely to be a 
linkage between established political parties and student politics by means 
of sponsored mobility for adult political careers. The authors do assert 
that “we have seen student political activists who belonged to the campus 
Young Democrats as well as more ‘radical’ organizations," but neither here 
nor in their questionnaire results do they find that this observed linkage has 
anything to do with aspiration for political careers in our terms, that is, 
primarily careers as elected representatives to a local, state, or national 
legislature. However, their data suggest that there are significant linkages 
between the national political party and student political activists other 
than that of recruitment to an adult political career. This finding may 
reveal an overemphasis in our paper on the relevance of the political career. 

But Tygart and Holt's findings, and more important, Jerome Skolnick's 
The Politics of Protest (1969), cited by Tygart and Holt in criticism of 
our model, suggest the need for a reinterpretation of our model of student 
politics in the United States and of Tygart and Holt's analysis of their 
data. Skolnick presents a brief history of the American student movement 
during the 1960s. In “phase one" of this history, “the student movement 
embodied concern, dissent, and protest about various social issues, but it 
generally accepted the legitimacy of the American political community in 
general and especially of the university" (p. 99). “In phase two of the 
student movement, a considerable number of young people, particularly 
the activist core, experienced a progressive deterioration in their acceptance 
of national and university authority" (p. 100). Our paper focused upon 
the second phase of the movement’s history, after the “delegitimation” of 
national and university authority had become widespread among student 
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activists. In other words, we took as our image of noninstitutionalized 
student politics a specific historical stage in the development of that move- 
ment, and tended to ignore the earlier period in which student activists 
were more likely to work within the limits of the established, institutional- 
ized political system. 

Tygart and Holt's data may provide evidence for this transition within 
the movement, in that the involvement of student demonstrators in political 
party precinct work refers to the general election of 1964, during which stu- 
dent activists supported Lyndon Johnson in opposition to Barry Goldwater 
for president. (Most of the precinct workers among their demonstrators 
were Democrats, as they indicate.) The protests against the war to which 
their data refer took place in 1966, when student activists had become 
aware that Johnson did not intend to terminate the war, and reflect the 
beginning of the delegitimation process to which Skolnick refers. This se- 
quence puts a somewhat different light on Tygart and Holt's findings than 
they do, suggesting that their demonstrators would be less likely to do 
precinct work in the future and might be more likely to engage in tactics 
involving direct and occasionally violent confrontation with government 
authority in the future. In other words, Tygart and Holt’s data, while 
appearing to reveal a "structural linkage between student protest and 
national political parties," may be more correctly interpreted as revealing - 
the dissolution of that linkage as the movement passed from Skolnick's 
phase one to phase two. (This linkage was revived temporarily in the 
support of some student activists for Eugene McCarthy's campaign for the 
Democratic presidential nomination in 1968.) Tygart and Holt do imply 
such an interpretation in their final paragraph, however. 

Tygart and Holt found our focus upon governmental control over univer- 
sity structure and financing a more satisfactory explanatory variable than 
that of the political career linkage between student and national politics. 
However, Skolnick's survey of the student movement suggests the impor- 
tance of another variable to which we alluded but which we did not discuss, 
in its consequences for the development of student “class consciousness" and 
for the forms which student political organization are likely to take: the 
autonomy of universities in their degree of freedom from political inter- 
ference. Through their opposition to the Vietnam war, students became 
aware of the role of some universities in providing a base and personnel 
for research directly sponsored and financed by the military establishment. 
The university came to be seen by some student radicals as “ап institution 
whose primary functions were directly opposed to the needs, interests, and 
values of activist and intellectual students" (Skolnick 1969, p. 102). This 
Change in the definition of the university came about through direct con- 
frontation with university and government authority, revealing the hereto- 
fore relatively hidden links between university and government. This pro- 
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vided a basis for the SDS-sponsored movement toward “student syndical- 
ism," as Skolnick points out, “а term borrowed from the European student 
movement and its tradition of organizing students along trade unionist 
lines” (1969, p. 97). He states that this move was directed to “an effort 
to increase the 'class-consciousness' of students" (1969, p. 97). Thus, while 
the structural relationship in the United States is not that of direct govern- 
ment control over university structure and financing, the growing links 
between government and university, such as complicity in war research 
and support of procedures for facilitating the draft, led to the growth of 
student class consciousness and to the development of growing demands 
for student power. This has not led to the development of a strong national 
student union (indeed the U.S. National Student Association was dis- 
covered to have been a front for the CIA) but rather to the greater concern 
among student activists for campus affairs, to a demand for greater student 
participation in university government, and to the successful candidacy of 
some student radicals for student government office, as Tygart and Holt 
note. Thus I would conclude that we were essentially correct about the 
relevance of student awareness of structural linkages between government 
and university for the growth of student class consciousness, but we did not 
consider alternative forms of this linkage. 

Tygart and Holt criticize our discussion of the American case on two 
grounds. The first has been discussed above, regarding the linkage between 
student politics and national political parties. The second is the following: 
“Аз with their discussion of structural linkage, we disagree with the Wein- 
berg and Walker analysis of university student activism as being primarily 
conflict or expressive behavior in the Cloward and Ohlin . . . context. 
Student demonstrations can be viewed as analogous to violence in the con- 
flict delinquency subculture theory. Manipulation of violence becomes a 
means of acquiring status or is valued for its own sake in the subculture." 
While it is true that we found the Cloward-Ohlin model suggestive for our 
own model with respect to the presence or absence of adult models for 
criminal careers, analogous to political careers, I believe it to be a misinter- 
pretation to contend that we characterized student activism as “expressive 
behavior,” or that we asserted that “manipulation of violence becomes a 
means of acquiring status or is valued for its own sake” on the part of stu- 
dent activists. In fact I do not find the use of the term “expressive” any- 
where in our paper. We did, however, use the term “extremism,” as in the 
following, referring to noninstitutionalized politics in the United States: 
“In short, they are caught in the inevitable push toward extremism because 
they are not constrained by the limits of the political system, due to the 
absence of links to political careers and the high degree of freedom that the 
political system allows to stydents” (Weinberg and Walker 1969, p. 91). 
Whether or not it is correct that a major constraint upon the tendency 
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for student politics to move toward extremism is the link of political ~ · 


careers to student politics, the movement of student politics in the United 
States toward tactics which are themselves violent or which are likely to 


incur violence from the police or other armed agents of the government .' - 
seems well substantiated. We did not assert that such “extremism” or. > 


violence, to be more explicit, is merely "expressive," although we did imply - | 
that it may be less effective than working within the political system, as 
in the following passage: “When they become linked to national crises, - 
such as the problems of Negroes or the war in Vietnam, and work with | 

their generational elders within the political system, the progression 
toward extremism is halted, and their impact on the political system can 
be considerable” (Weinberg and Walker 1969, p. 91). 

We are perhaps vulnerable to Tygart and Holt’s interpretation by stating 
that “it is tempting to transpose [Cloward and Ohlin’s] entire typology into 
the concept of a student political career for its explanatory value” (Wein- 
berg and Walker 1969, p. 82), but we did not fully succumb to this temp- 
tation. There are obvious differences between delinquent and political. 
subcultures of which we were fully aware. Our intent was to utilize the sug- 
gestive functional analogy between the presence or absence of adult polit- 
ical or criminal role models and modes of access to these careers, insofar 
as this helps to account for the different forms of student political organi- 
zation. Whereas Tygart and Holt expend considerable space in discussing 
Skolnick's finding that “demonstrators view social protest as primarily in- 
strumental activity instead of conflict for its own sake," and support this 
with their own data, our interpretation is not at odds with these findings. 
We did not assert that protest or confrontation politics are not perceived 
as instrumental or goal-oriented behavior by student activists. 'To reiterate, 
we simply argued that in the absence of a close link between student politics 
and institutionalized political parties, there would be a greater tendency 
for political conflict to move toward “extremist” forms, because of the 
absence of the restraints upon activists provided by anticipatory socializa- 
tion for political careers within the established political system. 


KENNETH WALKER 
University of Toronto 
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P Commentary and Debate 


:: SLEEP DEPRIVATION, DRUG USE, AND 


PSYCHIATRIC DISORDERS! 


| сз 
Walter К. Gove's analysis of the relationship between sleep deprivation 
and mental illness in his article “Sleep Deprivation: A Cause of Psychotic 
Disorganization” (1970) represents a landmark for psychiatric sociology 
in several respects. First, the study constitutes a highly original contribu- 
tion to the etiology of mental illness by integrating variables at the 
biological and social-psychological levels. Second, the analysis represents 
one of the few, if not the only, published effort on the part of a sociologist 
to draw relevance from the wealth of data from experimental research on 
sleep and dreams. 


Gove's model, however, can be fruitfully augmented by considering 
research data and hypotheses on the relation between drug use and 
patterns of sleep cycles. While Gove indicates that anxiety and sleep 
deprivation may operate in mutual reinforcement such that psychotic dis- 
organization may ultimately emerge, he neglects the coping strategies 
employed by individuals attempting to alleviate distress associated with 
anxiety and/or sleep deprivation. By this omission, the author also over- 
looks the possible role of drug use in the further exacerbation of both 
dreaming (rapid eye movement [REM]) sleep deprivation and anxiety. 
The means by which drug use may become integrated into this system 
may take several forms: self-administration of drugs, prescriptive advice 
from nonprofessional others (cf. Kadushin 1969), and professional treat- 
ment which includes drug use. 


Personal attempts to manipulate energy and anxiety levels have become _ 
legitimized in American society, and a range of drug use patterns have 
become integrated into everyday life (Farber 1970; Lennard et al. 1971). 
At first, such drug use appears to run contrary to the basic American 
*moral orientation" (Williams 1970, p. 461). Further consideration, 
however, indicates that drug use may be legitimized through indirect 
support of the value of efficiency and practicality (Williams 1970, pp. 464— 
68). Roszak (1969, p. 177) argues that widespread drug use is an innova- 
tion consistent with the American obsession with *gadgets" as solutions 
to problems. Slater's (1970, p. 93) thesis is similar: people choose drugs 
instead of social relationships to solve personal problems. In any event, it — 


i'The writer is indebted to Walter R. Gove for suggestions made on an earlier draft 
of this commentary. 
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Is clear that a significant proportion of the population engages in regular- 
ized manipulation of individual anxiety and energy levels through the use 
of two common legal drugs, alcohol and caffeine, and that a somewhat 
smaller population regularly uses nonprescription and prescription seda- 
tives, tranquilizers, or antidepressants. 

The, use of alcohol as an anxiety-reducing agent is well documented. In 
addition to being attractive to those whose anxiety stems from other 
sources, alcohol may serve not only to temporarily reduce the existing 
anxiety of one who has been deprived of dreaming sleep, but also is an aid 
in bringing on nocturnal sleep (Dock 1963). Although relevant data are 
far from complete (Hartman 1970; Kales 1969; Gresham, Webb, and 
Williams 1963), they indicate that, while alcohol may increase overall 
sleeping time, it may reduce dreaming sleep, thus creating the potential 
for increasing anxiety and exacerbating the cycle Gove outlined. The 
anxious individual drinks, reduces his dreaming sleep, and encounters 
more anxiety, reducible through further alcohol use. Anxiety may further 
increase when the individual's alcohol use eventuates in impaired role 
performances and social rejection. The end result may be addiction to al- 
cohol, adding many possible pressures toward personal disorganization. 
Supportive of this argument is the hypothesis that the alcohol addict's 
delirium tremens may represent a “rebound” from dreaming-sleep depriva- 
tion, with hallucinations possibly comprising a sort of wakeful dreaming 
state (Greenberg and Pearlman 1964). It is significant that full-blown 
alcohol addiction is relatively rare in comparsion to total numbers of 
problem drinkers (Cahalan 1970). Our argument may be equally relevant 
in accounting for long-term problem drinking: it is not necessary to as- 
sume that positive feedback in this system continues uninterrupted to the 
point of addiction and total personal disorganization. 

The excessive use of caffeine by persons who are “dulled” by inadequate 
sleep can be another indirect means by which dreaming sleep is reduced 
and anxiety increased. Although caffeine has not been shown to affect 
REM time (Gresham et al, 1963), energizing oneself through the day 
with caffeine (which may itself increase anxiety) may make "coming 
down" at the end of the day difficult, with the nocturnal use of an anxiety- 
reducing depressant such as alcohol particularly attractive. A resulting 
pattern of increased use of both drugs can likewise lead to the exacerbation 
of anxiety. The legitimacy of caffeine as an energizer cannot be under- 
estimated, and the absence of social controls preventing its abuse is note- 
worthy. While the extent of adverse consequences from the combined 
abuse of alcohol and caffeine is completely unknown, the recognition of 
such possibilities stands in sharp contrast to the casual and widespread 
use of these drugs in American society. 

In addition to alcohol and caffeine, many nonprescription sedatives and 
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semitranquilizers are available and widely advertised for individual self- 
prescription for the reduction of anxiety, speeding the time of falling 
asleep or increasing sleeping time. Research data on the effects of these 
nonprescription drugs on dreaming sleep have not been reported, but the 
relatively unequivocal results from other drug studies reviewed below in- 
dicate that their use may likewise exacerbate the anxiety—dreaming-sleep- 
deprivation cycle. 

Many persons afflicted with anxiety and/or exhaustion which may be 
related to sleep deprivation may seek help from various medical profes- 
sionals, general practitioners, as well as psychiatric specialists. The in- 
creasing use of tranquilizers and sedatives by the medical and psychiatric 
professions as a means for bringing about short-term relief of symptoms 
of anxiety which may stem from sleep deprivation has also been well docu- 
mented (Lennard et al. 1971; Manheimer, Mellinger, and Balter 1968). 
Data on the various barbiturates, tranquilizers, amphetamines, and anti- 
depressants indicate that nearly all these drugs reduce dreaming sleep 
(Kales 1969; Kales and Kales 1970; Kramer et al. 1966), thus constitut- 
ing another potential exacerbation of the cycle Gove outlines. Barbiturates 
appear particularly potent in this regard (Kales 1969). One of the most 
common and widely used tranquilizers, meprobamate (Equanil, Miltown) 
has been shown to reduce both the duration of REM sleep as well as the 
number of dream episodes (Kramer et al. 1969, p. 106). Similar patterns 
hold for the major tranquilizers and antidepressants: a high dose of one 
major antidepressant (Parnate) is capable of totally eliminating REM 
sleep (Kales 1969, p. 103). Recent data reported by Kales (1969) indi- 
cate that the majority of a sample of California general medical practi- 
tioners are unaware of the effects of prescribed sedatives and tranquilizers 
on sleep cycles. Thus, it seems possible that seeking professional help may 
in certain instances cause exacerbation of symptoms rather than their 
reduction. With a prevailing psychiatric ideology that drugs are efficacious 
for most undesirable behavioral symptoms (Lennard et al. 1971), the pos- 
sibility of long-term impairment under such regimens should not be under- 
estimated. 

Individuals using drugs which suppress dreaming sleep may become 
dependent upon them as a consequence of the stress of “rebound.” Upon 
withdrawal of the suppressing drugs, the organism apparently attempts 
to compensate for the loss of dreaming sleep. “Rebound, particularly in 
anxious subjects, is often associated with increased dreaming, nightmares, 
and insomnia. These extremely distressful reactions associated with drug 
withdrawal have made it difficult for patients to renounce drug habits and 
have led to drug dependence" (Kales and Kales 1970, рр. 2232—33). 

А more complex pattern whereby drugs may exacerbate psychiatric 
symptoms has been found with the use of the phenothiazine tranquilizers 
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(Kramer et al 1966), widely used to treat symptoms of schizophrenia. 
These drugs may increase dreaming sleep during the first few days of 
administration, presumably bringing relief to the anxiety-ridden patient, 
but subsequently decrease dreaming sleep with continued use. Not only 
may such continued use exacerbate anxiety, but one can speculate on 
the sense of defeat which such an experience of temporary relief adds to 
the already distressed patient. These data may partially account for the 
chronicity of many psychoses, with certain drugs, drug combinations, and 
changes in dosage contributing to the embédding of the dreaming-sleep- 
deprivation-anxiety cycle. 

Several studies indicate that specification of types of psychiatric dis- 
orders is important in qualifying the argument presented here as well as 
Gove's statements in reference to “psychotic disorganization.” First, it 
appears clear that drug therapy leads to improvement in a considerable 
number of cases of psychosis (Pasamanick, Scarpitti, and Dintz 1967) and : 
that its use in some instances may prevent hospitalization. “Improvement” 
and the elimination of symptoms and subjective distress are not neces- 
sarily equivalent, however, and further research is needed to separate the 
effects of social rejection, treatment experiences, and dreaming-sleep 
deprivation. 

More important is recent research which shows positive effects of dream- 
ing-sleep deprivation in cases of depression. Through the use of a MAO- 
inhibitor drug (Monoamine Oxidase), Wyatt et al. (1971) completely 
suppressed dreaming sleep in six nonpsychotic anxious-depressed patients 
from 14 to 40 nights and found improvement in behavior as long as dream- 
ing sleep was absent. When drug administration ceased, rebound experi- 
ences were stressful to the patients, leading the researchers to tentatively 
suggest total REM suppression as an effective treatment strategy. Kales 
and Kales (1970) have indicated that dreaming may exacerbate conditions 
such as coronary artery disease, duodenal ulcer, and bronchial asthma, 
and have offered a series of suggestions for drug administration which will 
suppress dreaming sleep. Both of these regimens recognize the dangers of 
rebound, and it is clear that close therapeutic supervision is necessary for 
what is implied to be permanent dreaming-sleep suppression. Finally, 
Vogel (1968) indicates through a careful review of research that the rela- 
tionship between sleep disorders and schizophrenia has not been validated, 
although a relationship between sleep problems and depression is likely. 

These studies clearly indicate that further specification of what types 
of psychiatric disorders are related to dreaming-sleep deprivation is re- 
quired. It does not appear necessary to hypothesize that an inevitable 
progression to psychotic disorganization occurs once anxiety levels begin 
to rise or when drug use intervenes in the relationship. Perhaps of more 
immediate interest to many sociologists is the relationships of these pat- 
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terns and processes to “happiness” (Bradburn and Caplovitz 1965), “well- 
being" (Bradburn 1961), and "psychiatric impairment" (Langner and 
Michael 1963). 

Another aspect of this problem is of sociological interest. It is recog- 
nized that research on the effects of drugs on the sleep cycle has just 
begun and that the results of such research may lead to modification in 
prescription practices. The differential effects of different types of psy- 
chiatric drugs, dosage, and timing of administration in relation to sleep 
are being explored (Kupfer et al. 1971; Kales and Kales 1970; Kales 
1969). The probability seems high that undesirable effects of psychiatric 
drugs on sleep cycles may be avoidable in the future. However, the dif- 
fusion of such results may proceed very slowly, especially in light of the 
manner in which chemotherapy has become central in the treatment of 
psychiatric complaints (cf. Coleman, Katz, and Menzel 1966). The extent 
to which such information is diffused to physicians through commercial 
pharmaceutical channels may also slow cognizance of these complex drug 
affects (Lennard et al. 1971). 

Although epidemiological data on legal drug use are far from complete, 
it is difficult to discount or underestimate the extent to which drugs are 
becoming the basic means of behavior change, both from the medical and 
popular perspectives. This augmentation of Gove's argument appears im- 
portant in furthering our understanding of the behavior systems which 
may be precursors of personal disorganization as well as accompaniments 
of chronic patterns of disorganization. The addition of the variable of drug 
use patterns to Gove's schema sets the stage for exploring social factors 
related to drug use (social class, age, ethnicity) in the development of the 
social epidemiological data vital to a comprehensive theory of mental 
illness. 


Paur M. Roman 
Newcomb College of Tulane University 
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ON DRUG USE AS A COPING STRATEGY: A REPLY BY GOVE 


By focusing on some of the possible consequences of using drugs to cope 
with anxiety and related problems, Paul Roman has added a valuable ex- 
tension to my original formulation. Аз he notes, drugs used for these 
purposes frequently affect both the amount of sleep and the nature of 
sleep (generally by decreasing REM sleep) and such consequences fre- 
quently go unnoted. At this stage in our knowledge there is good prima 
facie evidence for believing that such effects may add to the individual's 
difficulties in the manner outlined by Roman. I would emphasize, how- 
ever, that scientific research on the nature and role of sleep is relatively 
new, and there is no model that satisfactorily integrates all of the findings 
on REM sleep. Thus, in my view, the premise that many common drugs 
exacerbate a person's psychological discomfort through their effect on 
sleep—particularly their tendency to reduce REM sleep— should be viewed 
as a tentative conclusion and not as established fact. 

When discussing the use of drugs to cope with anxiety, at least two 
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other possible effects should be kept in mind. First, people generally take 
drugs because they feel they will help them cope, and drugs probably 
frequently do just that. For example, tranquilizing and sedative agents 
may enable persons to bring their psychological discomfort under suf- 
ficient control so that they can function effectively. Similarly energizers 
may enable persons who are physically and/or emotionally drained to 
carry on. To the degree that such drugs enable a person satisfactorily to 
meet the problems that produce anxiety, their use may be seen as an ef- 
fective coping strategy. Alternatively, drugs may exacerbate the problem, 
for if drugs are "misused," they may impair one's ability to function 
effectively due to the immediate physiologic response to the drug (e.g., in- 
toxication). This may produce a vicious cycle where drugs are taken to 
alleviate anxiety, with the anxiety being produced in part by the person's 
impaired performance which is а consequence of using drugs. These two 
possibilities are important, if rather obvious. To them Roman has added 
the possibility that many drugs, whether “properly” used or not, may have 
a tendency to increase a person's psychological discomfort through af- 
fecting the nature of his sleep. 

WALTER К. GOVE 
Vanderbilt University 
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A House for All Peoples: Ethnic Politics in Chicago, 1890-1936. By John 
M. Allswang. Lexington: University of Kentucky Press, 1971. Pp. x4-253. 
$8.95. 


Harold F. Gosnell 
Howard University (emeritus) 


John M. Allswang has made a thorough and challenging study of the 
politics of ethnic groups in Chicago from 1890 to 1936, using census tract 
data and detailed precinct election returns, the ethnic press, and materials 
regarding the political preferences and beliefs of ethnic leaders and their 
organizations. He defines an ethnic group as a group of people held to- 
gether by a common culture, which can be national, racial, religious, or 
simply historic. His techniques identify concentrations of nine ethnic 
groups. Seven are basically national: neighborhood residents of Czech, 
Polish, Lithuanian, Yugoslavian, Italian, German and Swedish ancestry; 
one is racial: Negroes; and one combines religion, race, and nationality: 
Jews. The degree of concentration of these groups varied considerably as 
did the availability of matching political data, so the reliability of the 
conclusions regarding these groups varies. He has done an excellent job 
in using available data and basic statistical techniques to isolate as far as 
possible ethnic influences on voting behavior. He admits that his methods 
do not enable him to analyze the vote of those ethnics who have achieved 
higher incomes and have moved away from areas where their group was 
concentrated. 

The book is based on an exhaustive examination of the literature on 
Chicago history, social science studies of voting behavior, contemporary 
newspapers including those in foreign languages, and biographical mate- 
rials. It presents an excellent discussion of the impact of prohibition, crime 
and reform, economic status, and such personalities as Tony Cermak, 
Henry Horner, Big Bill Thompson, and Al Capone on ethnic voting. It 
skillfully uses a combination of quantitative and qualitative techniques. 

The main thesis of the book is to be found in the following passage: 
* Without the rising consensus of Chicago's ethnic groups this Democratic 
strength could not have come about. There was a complex of factors lead- 
ing to this consensus: ethnically attractive and attentive national and local 
Democratic politicians; the Democratic versus Republican stand on issues 
of ethnic concern; ethnic representation on party tickets and in patronage 
jobs; the entanglement of the Republicans locally with crime; superior 
Democratic party organization and solidarity. . . . Because the Democrats 
came to represent a politics that was a house for all peoples, while the 
Republicans did not, the Democrats became the majority party for the 
second third of the twentieth century." Р 
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It is my opinion that this interpretation of the period places too much 
emphasis on the influence of ethnic groups. Yt fails to give proper weight 
to the impact of the depression on changing party identifications, the 
decline in popularity of President Herbert Hoover, the attractiveness of 
Franklin D. Roosevelt as a candidate, the pulling power of the New Deal 
measures, especially those that involved expenditures and jobs in the city, 
and the complete capture by the Democrats in Chicago of all party machine 
controls including job patronage, police protection of gambling and other 
underworld activities, and spoils in general. Bolstered in these ways, the 
Democratic machine took over parts of the former Republican machine 
and became so strong that ethnic groups had little choice but to throw in 
their lot with the Democrats. 

Greater emphasis might have been put on the 1936 election, which 
marked an increase over 1932 in the importance of economic and racial 
variables in relation to voting for Democratic candidates. While some of 
the tables include the 1936 election, other important ones do not. The 
shift of the Negro voters from the Republican party to the Democratic 
party was strongly marked in the 1936 election. This important develop- 
ment is barely touched upon in this book. 


The New American Society: The Revolution of the Middle Class. By 
Joseph Bensman and Arthur J. Vidich. Chicago: Quadrangle Books, 1971. 
Pp. xiii-]-306. $10.00. 


Mayer N. Zald 
Vanderbilt University 


On the dust jacket Robert Nisbet writes: *Almost for the first time, this 
is a book on social status in America that has the benefit of sure insight 
into the revolutionary changes that have taken place in the American 
political and economic structure since the New Deal.” Really? For me it 
is а pastiche of some real insights, ex cathedra pronouncements, and un- 
documented assertions. 


The authors! central purpose is to demonstrate how the growing role of 
the state in managing the economy and the increased size of organizations 
has transformed the bases of careers and status mobility. The bases of 
middle-class status in independent professional and entrepreneurial occu- 
pations have declined; small town Babbits and Southern rednecks are 
fighting rearguard actions; forms of capital accumulation have changed; 
upper-class life stvle is partially set by international jet set norms; the 
intelligentsia are increasingly related to the universities, where they may 
be co-opted by foundations and government alike. The emergence and 
decline of new industries—the defense business and the poverty business— 
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present mobility opportunities and create political, moral, and career 
dilemmas for the upwardly mobile. 

That the realities of class and status in America are related to the 
dynamics of our waríare-welfare-mass consumption society is without 
question. Апа in several chapters Bensman and Vidich show a deft touch 
in suggesting the variety of life styles, personal adaptations and social 
patterns that have emerged in relation to the changes in the political and 
economic structure. They suggest an interesting typology about how a 
group's economic ascent or descent, as compared with that of other groups, 
affects perceptions of the world. They are at their best in connecting self- 
esteem and personal style to positional and institutional changes. 

If the authors had restricted themselves to these topics, had weighed all 
sources of evidence (not merely occasional anecdotes and wiserthanthou- 
alienated-intellectual-participant observation sociology), they might have 
made a significant contribution. Instead, many sections of the book read 
like articles rejected by Commentary. 'These are sections on radical youth, 
the politics of the new middle class, the political style of the Kennedy 
clan, race, and bureaucratic conformism that have been done much better 
by others. 

They make tendentious assertions, mainly designed to shock or startle. 
For instance, after discussing the emergence of service and administrative 
occupations, they conclude that these occupations have no function except 
to use up surplus production. They conclude: “Thus, the private segments 
of the economy, just as the public ones, continuously operate as a gigantic 
WPA for the middle, the professional and the administrative classes" 
(p. 14). Here, as elsewhere, they use a superficial misunderstanding of how 
the economic system functions to draw cute conclusions. Another illus- 
tration. In their concluding chapter they state: "Taking the world as a 
whole there is probably more misery, more starvation, and lower standards 
of living in the twentieth century than in any other historical age" (p. 273). 
This sentence is part of a discussion of America and the underdeveloped 
world. It may be true, depending upon what each of the phrases in the 
sentence is supposed to mean. But Vidich and Bensman are so casual about 
their use of words and evidence that one assumes they are more interested 
in establishing a mood than presenting a serious argument. The authors 
do not like radical chic, but they are not above attempting. a little in- 
tellectual chic. Е 

The book makes little pretense to scholarship—it has a bibliography 
but no footnotes, rarely refers to serious statistical studies, and presents 
without a by-your-leave whole chapters on topics to which scholars have 
devoted their lives. If the authors had the penetrating insight of a Veblen, 
or the deep thrust of a Mills, or the subtlety of mind of a Riesman, one 
could ignore this. They do not. Personally, I think we have a right to 
expect more from two scholars who have previously shown themselves 
capable of doing first-class work. 
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The New American Revolution. Edited by Roderick Aya and Norman 
Miller. New York: Free Press, 1971. Pp. x-4-342. $7.95. 


Pierre L. van den Berghe 
University of Washington 


This collection ranges from the trite and fatuous to the stimulating and 
seminal. Close to one-third of the book is devoted to Franz Schurmann's 
essay on "System, Contradictions, and Revolution in America," which 
alone makes the book worth buying. Schurmann imaginatively applies 
neo-Marxian theory to American society and suggests an anarcho-syndi- 
calist solution based on decentralized associations of the progressive ele- 
ments of society: the students, the blacks, and the alienated professionals. 
That long essay deserves publication in its own right. 

By contrast, the most disappointing part of the book is the three essays 
by Nathan Caplan, James Turner, and W. E. Perkins and J. E. Higginson 
dealing with the blacks. Caplan reviews the research comparing black mili- 
tants and nonmilitants and finds the former to be more educated, to have 
a stronger self-identity, and to possess more "black pride" but to be no 
more socioeconomically successful than nonmilitants. Militancy, it seems, 
grows from black pride, hardly an exciting conclusion. Turner's superficial 
historical survey of the “Social Origins of Black Consciousness" is laden 
with pretentious sociological jargon and constitutes a good example of 
how American sociology has trivialized the phenomenon. Perkins and Hig- 
ginson’s piece on black students is in the vulgar Marxist tradition: it 
stigmatizes black students as "bourgeois nationalists" in a context of 
internal colonialism, black power as a reformist movement of ethnic 
pluralism, and almost any other position except their own for its "ideo- 
logical poverty, purposelessness and opportunism." I personally subscribe 
to some of their strictures, but the dogmatism of their analysis detracts 
from the substance of what they say. The essay reads like Fanon minus the 
intellectual spark, but the footnotes are mostly to DuBois, Frazier, and 
even a rehabilitated Booker T. Washington. 

Richard Rubenstein develops the thesis that “revolutions” in America 
have essentially been revolts of groups wanting to gain more autonomy 
and to eliminate the control of outsiders from their territory. He too speaks 
of internal colonialism and applies his analysis to the black secessionist 
movement, but his historical parallels are too distant to be very convincing. 
Richard Flacks in the “Revolt of the Young Intelligentsia" argues that 
the young New Leftists came mostly from liberal professional homes and 
privileged social status, and that the rapid growth in numbers and func- 
tional importance of the highly educated has given rise to a “mass anti- 
bourgeois intelligentsia." In one of the more skeptical and pessimistic 
pieces of the collection, Paul Kress traces the evolution of Marcuse's ideas. 
While Kress's contribution is quite scholarly and critical, its main interest 
is as a piece of exegesis on an influential thinker. 
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William Kornhauser treats us to two Bay Area vignettes of radical 
politics: the student movement in Berkeley and the San Francisco blacks’ 
attempt to gain control of the Community Action Program. He states that 
the main vulnerability of the American polity is the “growing sense of 
powerlessness of individuals and . . . of arbitrariness of officials," and he 
concludes rather lamely that the way to stop this dangerous polarization 
is to “restructure authority.” Finally, Christopher Lasch sums up the 
disparate essays by noting that the authors have used very different defini- 
tions of revolution, that socialism is obsolete, and that military power, 
co-optation, and technocracy make the prospects of conventional revolu- 
tion very unlikely in an *advanced country." The introduction (unsigned 
but presumably by the editors) is a pedestrian summary of the book and 
can safely be skipped. 


The Struggle Is the Message: The Organization and Ideology of the Anti- 
War Movement. By Irving Louis Horowitz. Berkeley, Calif.: Glendessary 
Press, 1970. Pp. хіі--175. $5.95 (cloth); $2.95 (paper). 


Zelda F, Gamson 
University of Michigan 


I took this book with me to Washington during the Mayday antiwar 
demonstration and, not surprisingly, found I had no time for reading. 
If I had read it beforehand, it would have clarified a number of puzzles 
that day. For example, although I and many others came to Washington 
intending to engage in the classic techniques of civil disobedience, it 
quickly became obvious that such techniques were inappropriate for the 
context set by the Mayday leaders’ rhetoric and the massive response of 
the authorities. Although the protestors remained nonviolent, they were 
not engaging in civil disobedience nor were they employing Gandhian 
techniques. In the face of tear gas and Mace, a sitdown appeared ridicu- 
lous, impossible. For the Mayday demonstration was, among other things, 
an exercise in mobile tactics and technology (trash cans vs. the full array 
of the latest crowd control gadgetry, to be supplemented by the more 
traditional weapons of warfare). It might have been helpful for both sides 
to have read the following from Irving Louis Horowitz: “Once the matter 
is reduced to a discussion of ‘hardware,’ the antiwar forces are almost 
compelled to switch their tactics to guerrilla insurgency. The use of tear 
gas or Mace by police is a contingency the anti-war protestors must pre- 
pare for. They do, with protective devices to prevent the use of these 
weapons. The police, in turn, interpret this readiness to employ . . . [these 
devices| as a proof of violent intent, and the whole shooting match begins 
again” (p. 49). 

This book developed out of Horowitz’s work as a member of the task 
force on violent aspects of protest formed by the National Commission 
on the Causes and Prevention of Violence. Fhe McLuhanesque title is a 
good shorthand for an interpretation of the antiwar movement as having 
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consciously decided early in its history to use direct conírontation with 
authority in preference to methods involving negotiation and representa- 
tion. As time passed and the Vietnam war continued, what was initially a 
strategy for ending the war became a generalized struggle for goals which 
could not be framed precisely. Symbolic targets, a countercultural style, 
therapeutic outcomes, and expressive motives have gained hegemony over 
the instrumentalism of the early days of the peace movement. 'The younger 
and more alienated have replaced the older and more integrated in setting 
the tone for what came to be called, as style and values shifted, "the 
movement.” With this shift has come a greater willingness to employ 
violent tactics—with a more than corresponding reaction from the police— 
and a strong public reaction against the antiwar movement. 

Given this characterization, Horowitz sets himself the task of analyz- 
ing the relationship between the contemporary antiwar movement and 
contemporary mass violence, between the U.S. involvement in Vietnam 
and the rise of domestic violence and public dissatisfaction. He is faced 
with some sticky definitional problems. Given its formless nature, how 
can one define the antiwar movement? What is the definition of violence, 
as opposed to protest? How can one break into an interactional sequence 
of instigation and violent response to see causal sequences? These are 
questions Horowitz poses for himself, and he rarely succeeds in solving 
them. His analysis of the increasingly symbolic, alienated, and violence- 
producing nature of the antiwar movement fits only one sector. The antiwar 
movement as a whole has grown increasingly militant as more moderate 
tactics proved impotent—all groups have taken one or more steps left- 
ward in recent years—but what Horowitz is describing is the most activist, 
vanguard sector. It is toward this sector that he directs his animus. His 
comparison, in chapter 8, of the apocalyptic, antirational, and therapeutic 
view of revolutionary activity among radicals of the sixties with the 
French anarchists of the nineties is filled with insightful, brilliant and 
savage observation. His arguments against violence and mindless “struggle” 
(the book is dedicated to A. J. Muste) are tough-minded and passionate: 
“The blind adherence to struggle as an ultimate value must finally yield 
to a consideration of the forms of struggle appropriate to a world that can 
be destroyed in the name of noble sentiments and even healthy instincts. 
Thus it is that the issue of violence must be confronted directly as a social 
problem in itself, no less than as a consequence of other interests and 
values in conflict. For when all is said and done the resort to violence— 
to politics by ‘other’ means—in fact implies the breakdown of ‘standard’ 
means" (pp. 112-13). i 

And it is to the breakdown of “standard” means that one must look to 
understand not only the militancy of the antiwar movement but also the 
disaffection of the general population with the government. Horowitz 
makes too literal a connection between the vicissitudes of the antiwar 
movement and shifts in public opinion toward the war. They are cor- 
related, to be sure, but the causal priorities are far from clear. Although 
he refrains from making a bald assertion of the causal impact of public 
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opposition to the war and the growth of the antiwar movement, Horowitz 
implies as much in his discussion of the tactics and future of the antiwar 
movement. The antiwar movement depends on public attitudes, he argues, 
and if it continues along the lines of the last few years, it runs the serious 
risk of backlash and repression. But negative public attitudes toward 
protestors—and polls have incontestably shown such negative reactions to 
even the most peaceful of protestors—do not imply increasing support 
of the war. Indeed, the argument can be made that the long-run effect of 
a continuing barrage of demonstrations and other forms of protest has been 
to increase opposition to the war because they are seen, like urban riots, 
as a symptom of failure on the part of the government. 

In the end, one comes away from the book not knowing what to do: 
Horowitz gives us arguments against violence, against nonviolence (it 
provokes the working classes), against organizing around the theme of 
peace, against organizing around general appeals. In fact, his most inter- 
esting sociological analyses occur around these arguments. The antiwar 
movement draws on white, middle-class students and professionals, but 
it must become a mass movement. Yet, for different reasons, both blacks 
and the white working class are not concerned with the “symbolic” issues 
of war and peace. There is an inverse correlation between the degree of 
mass support and the degree of violence; yet despite increasing numbers 
the antiwar movement has become more violent. Perhaps the most in- 
triguing sociological proposition is the inverse correlation between degree 
of organization and violence. “Where there has been a high degree of 
organizational skill and attachments, there has been a much lower pro- 
pensity for violent response. A great deal of violence is linked precisely 
through the loose organizational forms currently extant in the anti-war 

:movement" (p. 114). But it is also because of its loose structure that 
the antiwar movement can mobilize large numbers of people on short 
notice. 

The more one reads of Horowitz, the less clear any course of action 
seems. This may be due partly to a certain looseness of argumentation 
and language usage. Beyond this, however, Horowitz’s interpretation of 
the life history of the antiwar movement makes political activism seem 
ever the more problematic. Perhaps as sociologists the best we can do is 
to render ambiguity out of certainty. 


Citizens, Elections, Parties: Approaches to the Comparative Study of the 
Processes of Development. By Stein Rokkan with Angus Campbell, Per 
Torsvik, and Henry Valen. New York: David McKay Co., 1970. Pp. 470. 
$12.50. 

Marvin Zonis 

University of Chicago 

This volume is billed as the first in a “new series" entitled Comparative 
Studies of Political Life. The book jacket announces that the series “is 
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intended to make available to students of political science the fruits of 
current scholarship in comparative politics." One wonders whether there 
was some mistake; perhaps either the Danish printers or the Norwegian 
distributors or the American publishers got the wrong book into the jacket. 

All of the 14 essays “assembled in one volume for the convenience of 
students and colleagues" (p. 5) have been previously published. Indeed, 
four of them have been published twice previously and two of them, three 
times previously. The earliest dates from 1955 and the most recent from 
1969, six essays being at least 10 years old. This is far from "current 
scholarship," even the principal author noting that these are “а record 
of past endeavours" (p. 6). Whether "convenience" is a sufficient reason 
to justify such a record seems, at best, doubtful. 

But we should disregard the avowed purposes and turn to the work 
itself. Stein Rokkan tells us that “this collection of synthesizing essays 
and analytical reports centres on three dominant themes in my work as a 
sociologist and political scientist: first, the search for models for the ex- 
planation of variations in processes of national political development; 
secondly, the endeavors to test such models through comparative statistical 
analyses of data on modernization, activation and integration;—and 
thirdly, the emphasis on international cooperation and coordination in the 
advancement of comparative research across the countries and cultures of 
the Western world” (p. 5). 

Unhappily, these themes are all too often but distant echoes, and the 
second theme is missing entirely. Of the 14 chapters, seven contain neither 
survey data nor other statistics. Two chapters analyze data derived from a 
1953 survey of teachers in seven European nations conducted by members 
of the Organization for Comparative Social Research. The remaining five 
chapters are based, at least fleetingly, on two surveys undertaken by 
Rokkan and his colleagues during the 1957 elections in Norway as well 

` а5 on electoral data from that country. One of these chapters also utilizes 

survey data from Angus Campbell and others, The American Voter (New 
York: Wiley, 1960). In these seven essays employing statistics, there is 
no attempt to systematically test any such “models.” Certainly, none of 
the conventional criteria for testing complex models are in evidence; nor 
were any of these studies designed, apparently, to test any of the “models.” 
It seems more likely, in fact, that the “models” of which Rokkan writes 
were suggested to him by the data from the 1953 and 1957 studies. Cer- 
tainly the essays in the collection which contribute most to model build- 
ing—without, however, actually constructing such a model—are chapters 
1—3, all of which were written at least three years after the data were 
collected. 

Finally, all the essays which do employ “statistical analysis” never go 
beyond the most simple forms of such procedures: two variable cross tabu- 
lations throughout; here and there a control. One scale was constructed; 
one footnote refers to a regression analysis. Not very heady and certainly 
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' not the kinds of analyses which would be capable of testing the kinds of 
models Rokkan hopes to construct. In sum, for a political sociologist with 
а considerable reputation among survey researchers and especially among 
those committed to cross-national or cross-cultural research, these seven 
essays demonstrate precious little validation of that reputation. 

The third theme which lies at the “center” of Rokkan’s work is more 
nearly in evidence here. Contributions to some of his essays were made by 
American scholars, although it is impossible to learn what their specific 
contributions were. In addition, Rokkan has studied and worked at Michi- 
gan's Survey Research Center and the Center for Advanced Study in the 
Behavioral Sciences. He has been a consultant to UNESCO and serves 
as officer on various international social science bodies. Clearly he has 
been one of those pioneers among the still small coterie of Europeans who 
have internationalized the social sciences. 

Finally, how is Rokkan's first theme realized here? Considerably more 
satisfactorily than the other two. His three essays "The Comparative 
Study of Political Participation," “Methods and Models in the Compara- 
tive Study of Nation-Building," and “Nation Building, Cleavage Forma- 
tion and the Structure of Mass Politics" are superb exercises which cover 
a vast array of intellectual and geographical territory. Rokkan ranges over 
the political history of European states, compares and evaluates social 
science “models” for studying nation building, grapples with problems and 
levels of analysis (micro/macro and synchronic/diachronic, among 
others), and moves “їо formulate a model for the generation of one set 
of . . . configurational typologies” which "represent an effort to arrive at 
a parsimonious description of critical steps in the development and struc- 
turing of competitive mass politics in the countries of Western Europe” 
(p. 74). In fact, it seems to me that Rokkan never does succeed in con- 
structing such a model. But he does succeed, in the last of the three essays 
on comparative electoral research, in “identifying the critical dimensions 
of variation across the historically given systems of political interaction” 
(p. 140). These are based primarily on an examination of the 11 smaller 
European democracies. The author focuses on four critical junctures in 
their histories which he calls the “thresholds” of “legitimation,” “incor- 
poration,” “representation,” and “executive power" (pp. 79 ff.). He Шеп 
identifies and examines the bases of cleavage at each juncture (using 
Parsons’s A-G-I-L schema as a basis). Third, Rokkan discusses the even- 
tualities which are likely to result in political parties being formed at the 
cleavage points and matches his predictions successfully against historical 
cases. 

These three essays demonstrate a scope and command of material which 
is all too rare for what is alleged to be “comparative politics.” They are 
the base on which a solid reputation can persist and grow. 

Two other themes run through these 14 essays—although nowhere spe- 
cifically acknowledged—and one other is missing entirely. One of the un- 
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acknowledged themes pertains to the cleavages which beset European 
states. Rokkan shows us how the cleavages were more often than not 
based on territorial and cultural issues rather than class issues. The chal- 
lenging consequences of this observation stem from the fact that territory, 
on the one hand, and language, religion, and morality, on the other, are 
essentially nondistributional. There can be territorial partition or plu- 
ralistic diversity, but there can be no redistribution of these bases of 
cleavage as there can be of wealth. How it came to pass that politics were 
organized about political goods which were not unequally distributed in 
the same fashion as wealth and the consequences of this phenomenon are 
nowhere explained. | 

A second unacknowledged theme revolves about the implicit and осса- 
sionally explicit psychological components of the models which the author 
seeks to build. The problems of incorporating the psychological level of 
analysis into his political-sociological levels seems to remain unappreciated. 
One such example will illustrate. In analyzing the discrepancy between 
the circulation of newspapers affiliated with political parties in Norway 
and the number of votes those parties win at elections, Rokkan suggests 
the need for three approaches. One of these mentions, among other things, 
the motivations of the readership for subscribing and reading (p. 400). 
We are told that a variety of motives may result in the reader's being 
“party indifferent” in choosing newspapers, but the author has no data 
among his 1957 survey results which relate to individual motives. More- 
over, we are never informed of how the “motivations” would combine with 
the other “research approaches" mentioned to provide the sought-for ex- 
planation. Indeed, the need to seek reader motivations for voting for the 
various parties is also absent. 


Finally, in these 14 essays there is a theme almost entirely absent. 
The essays focus on political participation and its principal manifestation 
in the European democracies, voting. But aside from being assured that 
such participation produces stability, we are never treated to an examina- 
tion of other fundamental questions. What are the consequences of voting 
for the individual and the society? Is all voting cross-nationally com- 
parable? Cross-culturally? What is the nature of the choice which voting 
produces in different societies? To what extent is voting a meaningful 
form of political participation? For voters in America who were recently 
offered the opportunity to “participate” by choosing between two can- 
didates who were widely perceived as not appreciably different, these 
are no trivial questions. It was just this perception which prompted one 
version of that newest form of American broadside, the bumper sticker, 
to read, *Nixon's the One—Humphrey's the Other One." It is a mark of 
the nationality or the political generation of the author that these funda- 
mental questions are, unhappily, absent. 
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Political Change in Contemporary France: The Politics of an Industrial 
Democracy. By Harvey Waterman. Columbus, Ohio: Charles E. Merrill, 
1969. $2.95 (paper). 


Annie Kriegel 
University of Paris 


Reading a work such as this is quite discouraging. The research which 
supports it is not yet four years old. One has a choice. On the one hand, 
one finds this aggregation of data, recollections, deductions, perspectives, 
and insights to be too much the superficial crust of events covered over 
and effaced by succeeding events. Thus it is only intelligent journalism, 
yet a journalism which dodges the essential challenge of true journalism— 
reality. On the other hand, as a study in depth, it is astonishing to ascer- 
tain that it maintains no communication with events subsequent to its 
completion. For a French reader, the reading, however agreeable, evokes 
only a musing on the quantity of details (personalities, themes, events, 
mechanisms) which have changed in the political landscape of these past 
years: “Oh how many sailors, how many captains. . . ”! In fact, one might 
ask if Harvey Waterman's initial error does not consist entirely in the 
labeling of his subject, or rather in his absence of a subject. "France," 
as a matter of fact, cannot be treated as a subject of sociological investi- 
gation; at most, it constitutes the spatial framework of such an investiga- 
tion. For France, as such, cannot be treated as a problem. As for change, 
one knows abundantly well that it is not at all a problem unless coupled 
with the question of permanence. Still, it would be necessary to specify 
the level, the system, the limits of reference, and so forth. 

Having said this, just what is the approach of Harvey Waterman? The 
author seeks to bring out, by the analysis of recent political changes in 
France, the common characteristics of the political life of the large indus- 
trial democracies. Why France, “the most brilliant and the most dangerous 
of all the European nations"? Because, still according to Tocqueville, 
“it is the most likely one to excite admiration, hate, compassion, and 
alarm and the one furthest from provoking indifference."' 

The very peculiarities of France ought to assure, if one succeeded in 
finding there the trends that one discovered elsewhere, the validity of a 
demonstration which itself remains resolutely synthetic. For the initial 
data of this study, French newspapers and parliamentary debates, survive 
only as a mere trace in the following six-step thematic analysis. 

1. Political changes.—These are changes which have already occurred 
in the Anglo-Saxon countries and in a general way in all the industrial 
democracies less backward than France and Italy. One finds a distinct 
drop in class conflicts; the decline, if not the end, of ideologies; and, 
finally, the retirement or the transformation of the extremist parties. The 
social democracies abandon the radical ideas oi nationalization and of 
collectivization, while the communist partiesesettle down into reformism 
of an authoritarian style. The trends are accompanied by the slow and 
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durable formation of a stable majority acquiescent to the social system and 
capable of participating in it on the system's terms. 

2. The nonpolitical context of the industrial democracy.—Instead of 
holding himself to the interpretations of the political order which one 
arranges most often under three rubrics—depoliticization, the end of the 
era of ideologies, and the formation of a national consensus—the author 
prefers to attribute reasons of a socioeconomic nature to the implications 
of the traditional political style. The new industrial society is a society 
at the same time larger, richer, and more complex. The size of the popula- 
tion, if not the space occupied, augments the society; isolation and local- 
ism are attenuated little by little before the progressive nationalization of 
all the social activities which unify, influence, and interpenetrate the vari- 
ous regions. This change is obtained, in particular, thanks to an education 
which is "the great instrument of socialization, the great leveler, the great 
homogenizer.” The new society is richer thanks to the development of 
modern capitalism, the growth of productivity, and rational methods of 
management and work. The author takes up the notions of А. Schonfield 
and insists on the greater and greater diffusion of the benefits of this 
prosperity. Finally, the society is more complex; in other words, social 
relations constitute a denser network, permitting individuals to enter into 
a multitude of diverse social roles which integrate them, by inserting them 
or situating them in a variety of levels in the society. Here, perhaps, for 
the author is the essential characteristic and the true key to political 
change: the complexity of the social structure in which two effects come 
together to untie the knots of the traditional politics. For at the same time 
as the individualistic mentality loses its raison d'étre, thanks to the end 
of isolation, the intellectual elite must renounce totalistic ideological sys- 
tems in order to accept the yoke of specialization. Complexity engenders 
the need for the expert and represses that for the sage, just as for the 
prophet. 

3. Political ideologies —Harvey Waterman studies the evolution of the 
different political ideologies in France, first from Napoleon III to the 
Third Republic, then in the past two decades. Aside from the details 
typically French, the political game follows in a large measure the evolu- 
tion conspicuous in the Anglo Saxon countries. One notes the decline of 
the extremist parties, principally of the Communist party, which becomes 
little by little revisionist and election-minded, preferring the arena of 
municipal achievement to that of violent demonstrations; the disappear- 
ance of the ancient nationalist right; and the collapse of the old parties 
of the Left or of the Center to the profit of a great party, the UDR. Even 
the clubs which had proliferated at the beginning of the Fifth Republic 
corresponded to a period of transition, after which the concern with 
ideologies was overtaken by the cares of concrete technical and economic 
realities. In short, the organizations dominated previously by political 
ideologies abandoned them or neglected them, whether they be Marxist, 
Catholic, or ultranationalist; and those which emerged cared little about 
assuring the new global finalities. 
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4. The political siyle.—The transformation of political style concerns 
essentially the politicians themselves, who have preferred, the author says, 
the “logic of the result to the logic of the effect." Thus it is novel to hear 
the younger ones, of the Chaban-Delmas type, talking figures and dis- 
cussing concrete achievements in opposition to the old timers absorbed in 
words and breathing the atmosphere of the philosophical intellectuals, of 
which the representative type is Jean-Paul Sartre. Professionalism comes to 
replace prophecy, and action makes the doctrine forgotten. All at once the 
exchanges which only recently were lively, in fact unmannerly and virulent, 
are tempered. 

5. Political participation.—This loses in depth what it gains in extent: 
fewer militants but more amateurs. Participation in France is, however, 
still far from equalling that of the United States. 9196 of the Americans 
who vote are capable of citing the political choice of their fathers, which 
is the case for only 29% of the French. The press is depoliticized and 
political life is depersonalized. Little by little, the exchange of informa- 
tion takes the place of the confrontation of opinion. 

6. One is able now to characterize the new politics of the industrial 
democracy by the formation of a broad and stable consensus of which the 
election of the president by universal suffrage forms a point of sturdy 
anchorage. 

One will have recognized in this sequence of reflections the reasonable 
conclusions of an assiduous reader of Le Monde and of a serious student 
of the Institute of Political Studies in Paris. The lack of originality does 
not mean that these conclusions have no meaning. Still less does it insure 
their validity: one catches oneself wishing for a concrete study which 
perhaps would be less vast and less synthetic but which would bring to 
us additional proof of at least one of the questions under examination. 


La reproduction: éléments pour une théorie du système d'enseignement. By 
Pierre Bourdieu and Jean-Claude Passeron. Paris: Editions de Minuit, 
1970. Pp. 279. 20 Fr. (paper). 


Charles E. Bidwell 
University of Chicago 


Bourdieu and Passeron are the authors of Les héritiers, in which they build 
а convincing empirical case that in France education strengthens class 
distinctions. It is the thesis of La reproduction, a theoretical essay, that 
education is “symbolic violence," an instrument that furthers the values 
and interests of the “dominant class" in a society. Bourdieu and Passeron 
ally themselves with those social theorists who find in relations of power 
the key to social structure, but for them, unlike the Marxians, education 
and culture are no epiphenomena; they are central mechanisms of class 
domination. 
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The present monograph has two parts. Book 1, occupying nearly a third 
of the volume, presents a series of deductively derived propositions about 
education and schooling in their relations to the cultural and class orders 
of society and the life chances of students. This is the “theory of the edu- 
cational system." Book 2 is an essay on the interconnections in present- 
day France among the content and organization of schooling (for the most 
part in the university), the occupational interests of teachers, and the 
educational (and by implication more broadly social) life chances of 
students. This essay is intended to be an “application to a specific histori- 
cal case" of the abstract propositions of the theory. | 

If one cuts through the underbrush of overelaborate propositions and 
contorted language in Book 1, the argument disclosed is fairly simple, 
if not altogether convincing. Students who are badly equipped for school 
(especially in language skills) are not likely to do as well as those better 
prepared. Social classes have distinctive cultures (as reflected, for example, 
in modes of language), so that what a child learns early in the family— 
and learns well, given the solidarity and cultural parochialism of parent- 
child relations—prepares him badly for participation in the culture of a 
class other than his own. But the culture of the "dominant" class is the 
society's “dominant” or “high” culture. What is taught in schools is in 
fact this dominant culture—in the early grades in a rudimentary fashion, 
its linguistic fundaments, for example; at the higher school levels in its 
fuller, more elaborate, and more sophisticated form. 


'The demands of schooling, moreover, gain great force from the institu- 
tionalization of the educational system, which gives to the school an 
apparently autonomous authority. But this institutionalization is grounded 
in the values of the dominant class, and the authority of teachers rests on 
the effectiveness of schooling as a servant of this class. Therefore it is 
in the interest of teachers as an occupational group to maintain a close 
correspondence between what they teach in school and what the dominant 
class values and demands—to center their teaching on the high culture. 

As a result of these phenomena, children of the lower classes, beginning 
school with a deficit of “cultural capital," develop a cumulative deficit of 
academic attainment and cultural learning. At the same time they learn 
to accept the idea that the dominant culture is superior to their own and 
that their inferior class and cultural standing is legitimate. The authority 
of the teacher and the cultural content of their studies provide no 
alternative. 

So, given the modern centrality of schooling to occupational place- 
ment, interclass mobility is appropriately limited (to those few lower-class 
children who escape the cultural parochialism of their class), the lower 
orders are “quieted,” and the cultural basis of the society’s order of 
domination is reinforced. 

Book 2 contains many interesting things. It includes an analysis of the 
origins in the occupational interests of the professoriate of the use of an 
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arcane language in French university instruction, a demonstration of the 
ubiquity of examinations in French education and of their ineluctable 
constraints on the life chances of students, and a lucid discussion of the 
fit between examination-centered French education and the “Jacobin” 
ideology of formally equal recognition of merit. 

Of special interest are data that seem to show, though the analysis of 
them is too simple, that in the French universities unselected upper-class 
students and highly selected lower-class students outperform those drawn 
from the middle class, who are neither highly selected nor advantaged in 
their cultural capital. These findings and certain others related to the 
question of selection into university Bourdieu and Passeron predicted from 
their theory of the educational system. 

But the larger portion of book 2 stands on its own and can be under- 
Stood in terms other than those introduced by Bourdieu and Passeron as 
“elements” of their theory. For example, one does not need this theory to 
expect that an occupational group will be self-aggrandizing or that in a 
specialized and bureaucratized society certification will be a major function 
of the educational system. To be sure, French society has elaborated these 
social patterns in certain distinctive ways that Bourdieu and Passeron 
make clear, but not with their theory. 

As for book 1, many of its propositions only state in not very helpful 
formal language much that already has been asserted about so-called 
cultural deficits and educational attainment or about relations between 
such attainment and social mobility. These assertions remain neither 
stronger nor weaker than the empirical evidence so far accumulated; 
nothing is added by an effort to derive them from some rather ques- 
tionable starting points. i 

To say the least, it is tenuous to state as the general rule that there 
is a “dominant class” in society, that cultural systems are neatly strati- 
fied internally, or, especially in view of the plural bases of power in com- 
plex societies, that there is a near-perfect correlation between strata of 
class and of culture. In any event, Bourdieu and Passeron do not provide 
clear guides for specifying the “dominance” of a class or a culture. 

To assert that educational systems narrowly serve the interests of any 
one power center in society also is suspect. These systems gain a measure 
of institutional autonomy and develop in part according to their own 
histories. They are exceptionally resistant to change, even in response to 
alterations in external relations of power. The examples of the English 
and North American universities, among others, show how partial and 
shambling has been their response to external forces, while maintaining a 
large measure of internal stability, and how often they have sheltered 
Social dissent that has influenced even the instruction of the offspring of 
elites. 

Relations of power in society and their connections with national sys- 
tems of education call for fresh ideas and, rigorous analysis. They are 
still to come. 
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The Social Shaping of Science. By Roger G. Krohn. Westport, Conn.: 
Greenwood Publishing Corp., 1971. Pp. xxii+-280. 


Harriet Zuckerman 
Columbia University 


Dealing with the values, norms, and beliefs of scientists, this is a study 
of the culture of science, which has been a continuing focus of interest 
in the sociology of science. Roger Krohn seeks to identify recent changes 
in what he describes as the “ideology” of scientists—their conceptions 
of the scientific role, of good scientific work, and of its purposes—and 
to gauge the determinants of change in that ideology. 

Drawing upon interviews with 178 university, government, and indus- 
trial scientists at work in Minneapolis-Saint Paul, Krohn comes to three 
principal conclusions. First, the ideology of scientists is changing: from 
an emphasis on intellectual or academic values to one on organizational 
goals and satisfactions. Second, differences in the ideologies of scientists af- 
filiated with universities, government, and industry are principally shaped 
by the nature of the research they do and by the source of its support 
rather than by the organizational contexts in which they work. And third, 
the ideologies of scientists are related to their personalities, class origins, 
and career strategies with these being linked in turn with their work 
places. 

Krohn goes on to suggest that three types of scientists can now be 

_identified: “intellectuals,” who do science for the sake of advancing sci- 
entific knowledge; “professionals,” oriented to collegial recognition; and 
“organization” scientists. And he argues that the distinction between fun- 
damental and applied research must be revised to distinguish between 
two kinds of applied research: one in which scientists select their own 
problems and decide how to go about it and another which is “bound,” 
altogether controlled by the organizational superiors of the actual investi- 
gators. 

All of Krohn’s findings may turn out to be both sound and useful, 
but they are not conclusions that can be unambiguously derived from his 
study, owing to defects in its design, data, and analysis. There is the 
obvious question of how far one can generalize from data limited to sci- 
entists working in a pair of cities in the American Middle West. Perhaps 
the basic difficulty is that it is hard to draw conclusions about trends in 
the absence of data on trends. Krohn provides no data on the changing 
distributions of ideology among his sample of scientists; he only infers 
such changes from the rapid growth in applied research and in the grow- 
ing numbers of scientists employed outside universities. So, too, Krohn 
provides no direct data on changes in the ideologies of scientists as they 
move through careers; he infers that such changes must be the outcome 
of interaction between personal “strategies” and the impact of research 
experiences. в 

These are shaky foundations for conclusions about changing ideology, 
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both social and individual. The fact is that the monograph does not allow 
us to say whether values and beliefs change as work experiences change. 
Nor can we tell whether self-selection, selective recruitment, socialization, 
or all three produce the reported differences in attitudes and values among 
scientists at work in universities, government, and industry. Some of 
Krohn's own data put in question his conclusion that these differences 
are largely induced by differing conditions of work. His data strongly sug- 
gest that scientists began graduate study with varied dispositions and 
preferences for certain kinds of science and that after graduation they 
tended to select jobs that would advance their preferred types of careers. 
All this points toward initial self-selection rather than subsequent work- 
induced change. Again, although Krohn remarks on the possibility of 
selective recruitment, he provides no data to test whether different orga- 
nizations tend to select scientists with particular value constellations, thus 
helping to produce the observed differences. Or, as a final instance of how 
the design of the inquiry forecloses the legitimate drawing of the conclu- 
sions actually drawn, Krohn concludes that the extent of scientists! au- 
tonomy and control over research affects their ideology, regardless of the 
organizational contexts of their work, even though he supplies no data 
comparing the ideologies of scientists doing research under comparable 
conditions in different kinds of organizations. In the end, we are left to 
guess whether and how far it is the conditions of research or the employ- 
ing organization, self-selection or selective recruitment, that brings about 
differences in ideology. 

Contributing to this indeterminacy is the use of dubious indicators of 
concepts basic to the study. Krohn attaches much significance to “per- 
sonality differences," especially those linked to "individualism." But he 
has no direct measure of them. Instead, he assumes, following Anne Roe, 
that those who have lost a parent early in life, have had poor health as 
children, or were first-born or only children are more apt than others to 
exhibit individualism. It is hard to take this seriously, in view of the 
tenuous relation between concept and suggested indicators—all the more 
so when we contrast the Roe-Krohn contention that first-born and only 
children tend to be independent and assertive with Stanley Schachter's 
systematic investigations over a period of years which suggest that first- 
born children are usually more highly dependent than the later-born (The 
Psychology of Affiliation [1959] and later studies). Krohn’s indicators 
of some other concepts, such as the "intellectual" type of scientist, also 
fall short of good sociological practice. 


Krohn's book is strangely free of linkages with much of the work in the 
sociology of science published in recent years (this may reflect the origins 
of the book in a dissertation completed in 1962). For example, he differs 
with what he describes as the prevailing conception in the sociology of 
science that there is now, and has been since the seventeenth century, a 
major, institutionally induced, and consequential concern among scientists 
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with having their research recognized and assessed by their colleagues. 
Yet he has nary a word about the theoretical and empirical work, both 
pro and con, on this conception by Barber, Barnes and Dolby, Boring, 
Box, J. Cole, S. Cole, Collins, Cotgrove, Crane, Downey, Glaser, Haberer, 
Hargens, Hirsch, Kaplan, Merton, Mullins, Parsons, Morris Stein, Storer, 
and Ziman (although he has a few words drawn from the writings of 
Hagstrom, Kornhauser, and Kuhn). Such remoteness from other work in 
the field exacts its toll. What, for example, are we to make of this book's 
not reporting where the sample of scientists were trained, even though 
many studies, old and new, by Berelson, Crane, Hagstrom, and Hargens, 
among others, have found that academic origins greatly affect scientific 
careers and particularly places of employment? 

Krohn has written a bad book on a good problem. It should not pre- 
empt further research on the culture of science and patterned variations 
in the commitment of scientists to it. 


M/F. By Anthony Burgess. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 1971. 
Pp. 242. $5.95. 


Manning Nash 
University of Chicago 


Incest. The universality of the taboo against it has puzzled, still puzzles 
some of the best minds in social science. Tylor, Durkheim, Malinowski, 
Radcliffe-Brown, Freud, Westermarck, Levi-Strauss, and Parsons have all 
nibbled away at this central mystery of the command to love and marry 
and reproduce with strangers. For it is on this imperative that the family 
becomes society and nature becomes culture. The incest taboo (as Freud 
correctly saw in his “just so" story of how the taboo originated) is the 
basis of social order resting upon normative sanctions. 

Now a novelist broaches the mystery, for the title of the book means 
exactly what you think it means. Burgess is eminently fitted for the task. 
In addition to his spectacular literary and linguistic gifts, he has had 
cross-cultural experience in depth (as an education officer in Malaya) 
and is steeped in mythological lore from a host of traditions. He even 
reads social science—there is direct reference to Levi-Strauss, both in 
“these great structural machines throbbing away, those messages in code" 
and in the choice of an American Indian myth as a warp for the novel 
(the opening scene is set in the Algonquin Hotel and there are the birds 
and riddles and the hero who brings back order from chaos). 

Burgess treats the problem of incest at the level of meaning, by mount- 
ing a pyrotechnic display of symbols cast in a polylingual feast of word 
play. The novel is a Ding gn sich, since “communication has been the 
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whatness of the communication. For separable meanings go to the pro- 
fessors, whose job it is to make meaning out of anything." 

Here is one professor who thinks the novelist's insight has meaning for 
cultural anthropology. Basically, Burgess is concerned with the dialectic 
of order and chaos in human life. There must be a delicate and continual 
interplay between them. In chaos there is creativity and freedom, while 
in order there is continuity and identity. Incest and exogamy pose this 
dialectic perfectly. Incest means "stability and disruption," and exogamy 
means “disruption and stability.” Incest is the negation of identity and 
social life. Exogamy is the celebration of the unity of mankind and the 
forging of new identities. Those who transgress the incest taboo society 
maims, blinds, kills, and exiles from human intercourse. From old swell- 
foot in our own tradition to the novelist's Sib Legeru, and through other 
MF?ers in the novel, the message is clear: humanity opts for order; rebels, 
for chaos. Society always wins, though the rebels leave it richer in symbol 
and in fantasy. Libido and its transformed social product, art, are no match 
for the imperatives of culture reworking nature, for that is the most art- 
ful of all of man's multitudinous arts. The only possible balance between 
chaos and order (or the synthesis of the thesis of incest and the antithesis 
of exogamy) is “creative miscegenation." And Burgess in his mythic-comic 
style reveals at the close of his book that Miles Faber is black and finally 
wedded to a Chinese. They live in Italy, speak Maltese, and pun in 10 
or so languages. Race, language, and culture are all bastard forms in which 
the search for meaning goes on in ever-widening circles until it transcends 
time and embraces all men without ethnic barriers. 

The book is great fun to read. Burgess is truly an orang tukang, and 
supremely komo ludens with symbol and word. The great human mean- 
ings are not merely empirical. They are collectively existential. 


Families and Their Relatives: Kinship in a Middle-Class Sector of Lon- 
don, By Raymond Firth, Jane Hubert, and Anthony Forge. New York: 
Humanities Press, 1970. Pp. xv4-476. $10.00. 


Geoffrey Hawthorn 
University of Cambridge 


Much of the sociological rediscovery of British society in the 1950s was 
made by people who had been trained in social anthropology, and, given 
the anthropologists’ great interest in kinship, it is therefore not surprising 
that we know more about this institution than about any other in this 
society. Nevertheless, and arising from another tradition in British social 
research, we knew until recently virtually nothing about kinship outside 
the rural and urban working class. This book and Colin Bell’s Middle 
Class Families (London: Routledge & Kegan Paul, 1969) give us the first 
systematic insight into middle-class patterng, and this one, in addition, 
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helps greatly to clear up the conceptual and terminological confusion in 
the field. | 


Raymond Firth's idea for this study arose out of а conception of his 
and David Schneider's for a comparative anthropological investigation of 
middle-class kinship in Britain and the United States. The first of Schnei- 
der's American studies has already appeared (American Kinship: A Cul- 
tural Account | Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 1968]), and a truly 
comparative volume is promised for a later date. The British study's main 
hypothesis is that “їп industrial societies families were not isolated from 
their kin, and [that] kinship has positive functions" (p. 29). Both from 
his inspection of the existing literature, notably Parsons’s work, and from 
his long familiarity with nonliterate (especially Oceanic) societies, Firth 
was clearly convinced that kinship was not important in the sense of being 
a central structural feature of industrial society, with the explicit pre- 
scriptive rules and authoritarian patterns of power that such centrality 
implies. Rather it was important merely, but not trivially, as a source of 
certain emotional and material satisfactions which were difficult to obtain 
through other means (exceptions to this are few and restricted to odd 
pockets in the lower and upper classes where the institution does still seem 
to be structurally central). Firth's convictions are supported by his re- 
search (and Bell’s work shows, for a slightly lower middle class, how im- 
portant in this group is the family's function of transmitting material 
resources enabling the next generation to maintain a middle-class style 
early in its cycle). 

Firth's study is of 60 randomly drawn households in one middle-class 
estate in London and of 30 more narrowly selected households, at a par- 
ticular stage in the cycle with dependent children, from nearby Highgate 
Village. In the context of English stratification, most of these families 
come out a little above the middle of the middle class. The rationale for 
choosing two areas was not found to be supported and is irrelevant for 
an interpretation of the results. More significant is that only a small 
number of families were observed, and those were in one area of one city. 
'The first choice was dictated by the desire to have detailed material (it 
is gathered in traditional anthropological, rather than sociological, fash- 
ion), and the second, by the triple desire to be able to eliminate con- 
fusing variation due to residential variety, to be able to spend time on 
some detailed social history, and to catch any signs of community" in 
the relationships between kin and/or neighbors. In fact the authors make , 
little use of the last two kinds of data, most of the book consisting of 
information about the internal patterns of family behavior and attitudes 
(the only history being strictly genealogical). This general methodology 
means, of course, that generalization is impossible, even, with confidence, 
to other parts of London. But as a strategy it is surely sensible, since 
little useful data on this kind of problem can be gathered by more struc- 
tured survey techniques. 
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The report on the material that was gathered is, however, rather un- 
balanced. It is exhaustive on matters of kin knowledge, contemporary and 
genealogical; contact with kin; kin gatherings; status within families and ` 
kin sets; and the emotional quality of kin relations. More exhaustive, 
indeed, than perhaps any other study of industrial kinship. Moreover, as 
I have already indicated, it is excellent on matters of terminology. Firth 
criticizes Robin Fox (Penguin Survey of the Social Sciences 1965, ed. 
-Julius Gould [London: Penguin, 1966]) for Fox's criticism of the appall- 
ing looseness and confusion of existing work on patterns of industrial 
kinship, arguing that Fox is altogether too pessimistic; yet Firth's own 
survey of the matter would seem to support Fox (I think rightly). Firth 
adopts the simple and adequate strategy of distinguishing kin sets (ob- 
jective and subjective, existing and recognized) from kin groups (recruited 
segments of kin sets, acting in concert to some end), and thus bypasses 
the quagmire of “conjugal” and “extended” "families," etc. In essence, 
he finds that the recruitment of kin is selective and idiosyncratic, not 
made according to rules but rather according to pragmatic and contingent 
preference. Only in the small minority of families where more than 150 
kin (consanguines and affines) are recognized as such does there seem to 
be structural integration with other institutions and the corollary of firm 
rules and a clear allocation of power and responsibility. This minority can 
be accounted for in terms of their connections with farming, Catholicism, 
Jewishness, or the aristocracy, or in terms of the very large number of 
siblings of the husband or wife. In the majority, there is great anxiety about 
those residual situations, such as care of the elderly, where firm rules of re- 
sponsibility are perceived to be appropriate, where, that is to say, there 
is less choice about recruitment. 5 

One could, however, have wished for more analysis of the nonstructural 
connections between kinship and other institutions. If the connection is 
not by and large a structural one, as it is not, then exactly what is it? 
Parsons has placed great emphasis on socialization; yet Firth and his 
colleagues do not discuss this systematically. They merely make a few 
remarks about the choice of school for the children and occupational 
homogeneity within kin sets. Last, and this relates not to the analysis of 
material that has been gathered but more to what was not sought, there 
is nothing in the book about the recent changes in the institutionalization 
of sexual liasons among the young middle class and the problems that this 
might raise for kin grouping and sentiment. Indeed, there is nothing about 
deviance from normal kinship at all: delicate but important matters that 
might serve to put the normality into still clearer perspective. 

But in general this is both an important and an interesting study, 
certainly the most exhaustive and intellectually impressive account of any 
British pattern of kinship. Its lack of a sociological—that is, interinstitu- 
tional and generalizing—perspective, is a reasonable price to pay for the 
thoroughness and detail more characteristic of anthropological analysis. 
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Kinesics and Context: Essays on Body Motion Communication. By 
Ray L. Birdwhistell. Conduct and Communication Series, no. 2, edited 
‘by Erving Goffman and Dell Hymes. Philadelphia: University of Penn- 
sylvania Press, 1970. Pp. xiv-]-338. $3.95 (paper). 


Weston La Barre 
Duke University 


The reviewers’ cliché “long-awaited” should be strictly reserved for such 
books as this. It is a volume of articles, often from obscure or inac- 
cessible publications, with some new essays added; it is not a journal 
of research or a textbook on kinesics. But to many longtime avid Bird- 
whistell-watchers, this collection is eagerly welcome indeed. 

With characteristic generosity, Birdwhistell thanks several dozen col- 
leagues in anthropology, linguistics, and psychiatry; but this is actually 
another way of listing a number of persons who have been influenced, 
by him. Fór everyone knows that Birdwhistell is the founding father of 
modern kinesics and the chief agent provocateur of research studies in 
this field. 

Birdwhistell thinks a human being puts out between 2,500 and 10,000 
bits of information per second in various modalities, which gives one a 
sense of the magnitude of the task. What multivectored polygraph could 
monitor this universe of information? What computer contain it? Seman- 
tically, how to reduce this staggering complexity even of descriptive motor 
and related behaviors to meaningful communicable, since communicated, 
kinemes and kinemorphs? What are the lexic allo-variants and the dia- 
critical modifications of these? The human (?), the ethnic, the regionally 
dialectic, the idiolectic locale of which variants? | 

It is already apparent that Birdwhistell is beholden in his thinking to 
highly sophisticated modern linguistics. But it is no slavish dependency. 
Some. nonverbal communication is in fact paralinguistic, but Birdwhistell 
is quick to reject the easy and false analogy with linguistics that does 
not fit his peculiar kind of data, and he is as astute methodologically 
(e.g., pp. 186-91) as he is preternaturally perceptive of the complex data. 
His modesty and empirical alertness alike are evident in his recognition 
that the very complexity of human data requires us to go back to a 
natural history phase, which some anthropologists have skipped in their 
eagerness for generalizations and for prestigious but false exactitudé in 
heavy method prematurely used. The fear of data is the beginning of 
wisdom. And these data are formidable indeed, with a virtually clinical 
complexity. The reader ready to protest at the horrendously difficult 
kineme-notation system should keep this complexity in mind and remem- 
ber that serious involvement with kinesics is no easy amateurism but often 
sheer hard work. 

The reader will refind old favorites and discover new ones in this varied 
collection. The little study entitled “There Are Smiles” is typically sensi- 
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tive and articulate with regard to regional and contextual differences, and, 
unimprisoned as he is by instinctivist theory, Birdwhistell might extend 
this, indeed, to a worldwide study of smiling. The Kentucky mountaineer 
and the bluegrass-country contrasts in the kinesics of expressing illness 
is a witty little gem of observation by a master. The little essay on “Mas- 
culinity and Femininity" (compare Robert Stoller on the psychodynamics 
of gender) in sheer brilliance of clinical observation rivals the skill of 
even such uncanny virtuosi as Grete Bibring and the late Harry Stack 
Sullivan. “The Family and Its Open Secrets" again displays a sharp 
clinical eye. "Theatre and Family Meals" is elegant functionalist eth- 
nography (and better social anthropology than most) in perceiving the 
related styles of these two media of communication. The split-second 
drama of driver and hitch-hikers and the Cigarette Scene of course are al- 
ready modern classics. 

А rather surprising discovery is that there is not necessarily any one-to- 

"one counterpoint in time line between the kinesic and the linguistic streams 
of communication by a subject, though these may be semantically related, 
much as two discrete melodic voices are musically. Birdwhistell is evi- 
dently right concerning the linguistic “openness” and "productivity" in- 
herent in kinesic communication—I am tempted to suggest polysynthetic 
syntax of Eskimo affixes, in which it is the whole package that counts. 
He repeatedly warns us not to expect a final neat lexicon of body gestures 
like a Babylonian or Jungian dream. book, though he suggests that a final 
kineme catalog for one society (50—60 for Americans) may be little more 
compendious than the 15—50 phonemes Trager finds in any one language. 

The reality of ethnicity in kinesic communication is proven in the fact 
that, from movies alone and with sound track off, it is possible to tell 
which language Fiorello La Guardia, who spoke Yiddish, Italian, and 
English, was using. I am easily persuaded of this: I can demonstrate off- 
hand a dozen distinct ethnic walks but have never yet collected enough 
kinesic garnishments, despite phonemic flawlessness (I think) to con 
myself into believing I speak perfect French. Both DNA and RNA have 
failed to transmit the ethnic message in a mere 200 years. 

The book is intellectually engrossing enough. But what the Birdwhistell 
aficionado comes to savor is the old maestro himself, making with the 
forehead, the mouth, the eyebrows, the pelvis. If this show ever comes 
to your town, don't miss it! 


Immigrant Voters in Israel: Parties and Congregations in a Local Elec- 
tion Campaign. By Shlomo А. Deshen. Forward by Max Gluckman. Man- 
chester: Manchester University Press, 1970. Pp. xxxv-+-239. 60s. 


Alex Weingrod 
Brandeis University 


This is an illuminating anthropological study of a local Israeli election 
campaign. Deshen, who not only studied the electioneering activities but 
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also took an active part in them (more on this below) has composed a 
lucid, step-by-step analysis of an election drama. This is the first publi- 
cation in a series of Israeli anthropological studies directed by Professor 
Max Gluckman, and it has that fine Manchester quality: rich in docu- 
mentation, clear in purpose, both ironic and intelligent. All in all, an 
excellent work. 

The setting for Deshen's study is an Israeli development town—he calls 
the place Ayara—and the “occasion” is the 1965 election campaign for 
the local town council. Ayara is а small Israeli town, mainly populated 
by new Jewish immigrants from North Africa and Central Europe plus 
a sprinkling of native Israelis and “veteran Europeans.” Deshen care- 
fully sets the state for the election drama: we are first supplied with 
background data regarding the town's economic and demographic struc- 
ture, next given a synoptic review of the general political context, and 
then placed within the election contest itself. The author does not follow 
all of the contesting political parties but focuses instead upon a single 
group: the National Religious party, or Mafdal. What unfolds next in 
this drama is a description of how the Mafdal election campaign was 
waged. The electioneering tactics are described in fine detail; indeed, 
much of the book is devoted to a consideration of how the Mafdal leaders 
appealed to both traditional religious and ethnic constituencies in the local 
electorate. To cite one example, how the local party chiefs wooed members 
of a Moroccan Jewish synagogue is presented as an “extended case." 
The elegance of Deshen's documentation can best be appreciated by briefly 
quoting his description of the culmination of the campaign at the syna- 
gogue. The stage is set as follows: Mafdal, the religious political party, 
presented the synagogue with the gift of a holy Torah scroll as the climax 
of its campaign to win support: “As the procession entered the synagogue 
the singing and dancing became intensified. The restricted premises caused 
the participants to close ranks and to dance in small circles with the scroll. 
The pitch of excitement rose. Somebody tossed open packages of Mafdal 
ballot slips into the air. The slip bearing the Hebrew letter ‘B’, the sym- 
bol of Mafdal, scattered over the assembled and fluttered to the floor. 
The whole synagogue was virtually covered with ‘B’ slips” (pp. 186-87). 
Torah scrolls and ballot slips! The wonderful irony in this scene evokes 
a feeling for Israeli realities, and then Deshen also skillfully ties this inci- 
dent back into his analysis. 

Thus far I have mainly emphasized the book’s fine descriptive qualities. 
What are the more general, or the theoretical, issues around which the 
data are presented? How does this book relate to other studies of local 
election campaigns or local-level politics? х 

Social anthropologists һауе conceptualized elections and election cam- 
paigns in several different ways. For example, Adrian Mayer has shown 
how a variety of social networks become mobilized in Indian town elec- 
tions; to cite a different line of inquiry, Clifford Geertz examined a local 
election campaign in order to show how the “local” and the “national” 
levels intertwined in rural Indonesia. Anthropological studies of patronage 
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have also given special attention to local elections and campaigning. 
Deshen's work, however, does not follow in any of these directions; in- 
deed, while he is mindful of power and power relationships, he is little 
concerned with interparty contests or, for that matter, with which party 
won the election! Instead, what Deshen shows in his analysis is that, 
periodically, local elections and election campaigning call forth a new sys- 
tem of social relationships that has a well-defined structure. During the 
campaigning the political parties and the congregations— Torah scrolls 
and ballot slips—composed a new normative structure. 

Deshen more or less leaves his analysis at this point. It could, however, 
be pushed further along. For the kind of structure that I think Deshen 
has in mind is not necessarily a political event but rather a form of ritual. 
That is, the analysis that he presents is constructed like a drama—to be 
more precise, like a ceremony. What he seems to be aiming at is the analy- 
sis of an election campaign as if it were a periodic grand ceremony. And 
indeed, is that not quite precisely what election campaigns can be seen 
to be? Election campaigns, like Swazi ceremonies or Catholic saints’ days, 

` аге dramatic, structured situations; they too call forth new social struc- 
tures and new social hierarchies; they have high moments of drama and 
long periods of relative boredom; they are periodic, recurrent “sacred” 
moments. Suffice it to say that these are some of the lines of inquiry that 
are suggested by Deshen's fertile analysis. Although he has not developed 
these themes—the conjectures are my own—these are some of the direc- 
tions that his work inclines toward. 

Finally, one of the unique aspects of this study is that the author him- 
self took an active part in the electioneering. As an Israeli and Mafdal 
supporter, Deshen found no difficulty in becoming a candidate for local 
office on the Mafdal list. While the extent of his partisan activities is 
not detailed in the book, what is clear is that he joined the campaign more 
out of conviction than as a ploy to collect data: Deshen became a “par- 
ticipant,” rather then a “participant observer," because he believed in it! 
Now what is instructive is that as an anthropologist Deshen was able 
to work so successfully on his own native ground: because he was so 
deeply immersed in the local contest, he was able to collect rich informa- 
tion; yet at the same time he was detached enough to be able to view the 
highly charged election campaign analytically and dispassionately. Is 
there a message here for other anthropologists? 


Nation-Building and Community in Israel. By Dorothy Willner. Princeton, 
N.J.: Princeton University Press, 1969. Pp. xi+-478. $10.00. 


Moshe Shokeid 
Tel-Aviv University 


Dorothy Willner was the first anthropologist to work in the Israeli post- 
statehood scene of mass immigration of the 1950s. Those waves of immi- 
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grants included, in the main, hundreds of thousands of immigrants from 
Middle Eastern and North African countries who differed greatly from 
the dominant sector of prestatehood Jewish settlers (the "veterans") 
comprised of immigrants from Eastern and Central Europe. Dorothy Will- 
ner was also the first social scientist to be recruited by the authority in 
charge of settling immigrants on the land (the Land Settlement Depart- 
ment of the Jewish Agency). 

The time factor is usually irrelevant to sociological and anthropological 
studies. In a review of Dorothy Willner's book, however, it is pertinent. 
More than 10 years elapsed between the period of the author's research 
and the date of publication. For many years after she left Israel at the 
end of the 1050s, she was a sort of enigma. During her stay she had gained 
an exceptional professional and personal reputation which helped to make 
sociological research an integral part of the Land Settlement Department's 
activities and established it on a much broader scale. However, apart 
from a few articles, Willner's main body of work, the book under review, 
was published only in 1969. In the meantime, other sociologists and 
anthropologists, including those who followed Dorothy Willner at the Land 
Settlement Department, have studied some of the main subjects which 
appear in her work in a more specialized manner. Among those researchers 
I mention only Weingrod (1966), Eisenstadt (1967), Weintraub, Lissak, 
and Azmon (1970), Shapiro (1971), Shokeid (1971), and Baldwin (1971). 

Although some of those works have been published since 1969, they 
nevertheless could not have been influenced by Dorothy Willner’s work. 
For those, however, who are not especially acquainted with the sociology 
of Israeli society, Dorothy Willner's book is still a most illuminating 
source which covers thoroughly (although sometimes with too many de- 
tails) and with skill the history and process which led from the establish- 
ment of the first Jewish farming settlements, at the turn of the 19th cen- 
tury, to the prestatehood social pioneering experiments of the kibbutz and 
moshav, to the poststatehood phase of the settlement of immigrants from 
Middle Eastern and North African countries in the moskav. The author's 
presentation of the history and process of the settlement of Jews on the 
land leads toward a case study of the absorption of immigrants from the 
Atlas Mountains in Morocco. Though there are specialized studies which 
deal with some of the main topics discussed in Dorothy Willner's work 
(such as the development of Israeli society, the various models of rural 
settlement in Israel, the process of development of villages populated by 
various groups of immigrants, particularly of Moroccan origin, her book 
includes а few other important subjects which were either neglected by 
other scientists or which were not yet recorded and analyzed with the same 
precision and insight. I refer first to the description and analysis of the 
gradual development of the Land Settlement Department as a bureau- 
cratic institution, or, in Dorothy Willner’s terms, its change from the 
phase of improvisation to the phase of rationalization. The author's anal- 
ysis of the social structure ef the instruction imposed by the veteran 
settlers on the new settlers in order to turn them into modern farmers and 
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dedicated members of a moshav as soon as possible is also a valuable con- 
tribution to the study of the Israeli scene of immigration. Chapter 8, 
through a follow-up of the activities of a team of instructors in one village 
of immigrants during the first year of settlement, shows insight into the 
human efforts involved—the pain, failures, and achievements of tbose ef- 
forts and at times the irony of the turn of events. The reconstruction of the 
material and social life in the Atlas Mountains (chap. 7) is also an im- 
portant source on that subject of research. 

The late publication of Dorothy Willner's study would probably not 
have proved a serious limitation on its merit were it not for the particular 
combination of sociological and anthropological methods which it employs. 
Although an anthropologist, she did not follow the traditional norm of 
staying for a long period with the studied community; and despite the 
fact that she employed an exceptionally sensitive assistant, the better 
part of her study of the Moroccan settlers is the chapter in which she 
can only reconstruct their life in Morocco. The description of the studied 
community at present lacks a dynamic analysis of social relationships, as 
admitted by the author. It is rather a diary of events; yet the book's 
sociological perspective lacks both the data relating to other sectors of 
Israeli society and the theoretical magnitude to fulfill the promise proffered 
by the title and the introduction of the book. 

It should have been the first and early book about the Israeli scene of 
immigration and settlement on the land. As such it would have been a 
most stimulating source for later studies. However, though it lost its 
primary impact, it is a remarkable work of scholarship and sensitive obser- 
vation (particularly of the veteran prestatehood Israeli settlers and institu- 
tions) and a gallant experiment to propound a theory about a becoming 
and changing society. 


Islam in Egypt Today: Social and Political Aspects of Popular Religion. 
By Morroe Berger. New York: Cambridge University Press, 1970. Pp. 
vii+138. $6.95. 


Шуа Harik 
Indiana University 


Subsequent to Egypt's defeat in June 1967, a governor in one of the Delta 
provinces iricreased Koranic schools more than twofold, but not all citizens 
were impressed. “This is not the way to make peace with God," com- 
mented a villager. Egyptians may differ as to how to become better Mus- 
lims, but after 1967 most of them shared in a religious response to national 
strain. Many felt a sense of abandonment, and Nasser believed the ‘аг 
was a divine test of the nation's resolve. 

Keenly aware of the strength of religion as a popular force in Egypt, 
Morroe Berger explores in Islam in Egypt Today the organization of reli- 
gious life and its relations to the state. This is not the first time that 
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Berger tackles serious subjects long neglected by scholarly research; his 
original contributions go back to the 1950s when he wrote Bureaucracy 
and Society in Modern Egypt (Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University 
Press, 1957). Berger's new book is particularly welcome because the study 
of high Islamic tradition in Egypt has been overdone at the expense of the 
study of religious organization and behavior of contemporary Egyptians. 

Islam in Egypt Today is one step toward closing this gap by using 
“statistical surveys and . . . personal observations of mosque organization, 
sufi orders and voluntary associations" (p. 127). The reader will find 
ample and thorough statistics on religious organizations and mosques; 
nevertheless, the parts on religious behavior, though perceptive and telling, 
are sparse and mostly limited to Cairo. Berger, however, is not so con- 
cerned with reporting on religious organizations as he is with demonstrat- 
ing a number of points regarding Islamic culture. His data show that Islam 
as a culture is not inimical to the development of voluntary organizations; 
he attributes the weakness of such organizations to political encroach- 
ments of autocratic governments. The trend toward loss of autonomy by 
voluntary organizations has not abated under the republican regime but 
rather has increased rapidly. Berger points out that the issue currently 
is not the secularization of the state but rather the protection of religious 
organization and practice from the encroachments of the secular state. 
Part of the appeal of sufi orders and the revived interest in mysticism 
observed by the author is explained as due to the indifference of sufi 
practices today to politica] manipulation. I also observed recently in some 
parts of rural Egypi that sufi orders stayed out of politics in their com- 
munities. Sufi orders have possibly made themselves politically irrelevant, 
but they are far from being irrelevant religiously or socially. They repre- 
sent a religious commitment which is free from the shackles of external 
and extraneous pressures. Many educated and secularly oriented Egyptians 
have observed this aspect of sufi practices and have become more tolerant 
of them. They have discovered in rural Egypt that sufi practices are a 
healthy distraction for the young and contribute to moral regeneration. 

The republican regime established by the Free Officers under Nasser is 
an expansive political system which has undermined the autonomy of prac- 
tically all groups and organizations in modern Egypt. The subordination 
of religious institutions and teachings to political purposes amounts to a 
crisis of conscience, and their loss of autonomy, to a political setback, 
perhaps more to Western observers who feel that such a loss is detrimental 
to political and religious freedom. What is perhaps overlooked is that the 
hegemony of state organization in contemporary society stands as an in- 
controvertible fact of this century and may well be irreversible. Increased 
participation in local and voluntary organizations may also be the only 
way in which ordinary citizens can wrest some of the powers of the central 
government. 

Despite the formal supremacy of the central government in Egypt, there 
are serious limitations on the extent to which it can control resources avail- 
able to voluntary and local organizations. Indeed, there is evidence that 
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the central government has placed more resources under their control and 
made important concessions to them, including religious organizations and 
doctrine. No observer can deny that Islamic doctrine still occupies a pro- 
minent place in the Egyptian political system today, a paradox which may 
be understood in the light of the exchange relationship between the regime 
and the custodians of religious influence in society. The course of action 
has not been in one direction but rather a quid pro quo. The role played 
by the religious in writing up a draft constitution for Egypt under Sadat 
and the sponsorship of sufi festivals by the only political mass movement 
are indicative of the concessions made to the religious elements in society. 


The Search for an American Indian Identity: Modern Pan-Indian Move- 
ments. By Hazel W. Hertzberg. Syracuse, N.Y.: Syracuse University 
Press, 1971. Pp. xiv-+-362. $12.00. 


Murray Wax 
University of Kansas 


“Pan-Indian,” notes the author, “seems first to have been used in 1950 by 
Charles S. Brant in a study of the Native American Church" (p. 291). 
Since that date, the term has frequently been employed by anthropologists 
and ethnohistorians (whether Indian or non-Indian), although seldom by 
the Indian actors themselves. In conceptual asides to her historical narra- 
tive, Hertzberg contrasts “pan-Indianism” with “assimilation,” the “melt- 
ing pot,” and other terms for characterizing the nature of interaction on 
an ethnic frontier. However, it would be a mistake for present readers to 
take seriously the title of her volume and to approach it for social-psycho- 
logical interpretations of identity and “the self” on that frontier (for such 
discussions, consult the work of Neils W. Braroe, Robert V. Dumont, Jr., 
and Robert K. Thomas). What Hertzberg gives her readers is scholarly 
history based closely upon relevant documentary sources and enlivened 
occasionally by comparisons with the immigrant experience of the early 
20th century. 

In their invasion of the Americas in the 15th and 16th centuries, the 
Europeans created the category of “Indian”; and in subsequent centuries 
the peoples so denominated and aggregated have struggled—sometimes 
against that categorization and sometimes to unify themselves according 
to it. In North America during the 18th and early 19th centuries, Indian 
peoples did begin to unify themselves politically and militarily, but there 
was no successful and stable pan-Indian union. At the most, peoples who 
shared a common language and ceremonials now organized themselves as 
“leagues” or republics. Toward the end of the 19th century came a major 
religious movement with significant pan-Indian qualities, the Ghost Dance 
among the Plains Indians. Hertzberg picks up her narrative after the decay 
of this chiliastic movement. She focuses on the early 20th century and on 
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three kinds of movements toward Indian unification: political, epitomized 
by the Society of American Indians; religious, by the peyote cults; and 
fraternal, by the Teepee Order of America. 

The notions of “first,” “second,” and “third” generations sometimes 
transfer fruitfully from the immigrant to the Indian experiences. The in- 
tensive and deracinating schooling at Carlisle had produced a class of 
“second-generation” Indians fluent in English and alienated from their 
tribal homes yet solidary with each other in virtue of their common insti- 
tutional confinement. In 1911 a small group of educated and professional- 
ized .Indians—largely Carlisle alumni—came together to form the Society 
of American Indians. (Their activities were encouraged by whites, and 
principally by a sociologist, Fayette McKenzie, later to become president 
of Fisk University.) Yet, being so marginal in their ethnic identities and 
participations, these Indians could scarcely hope to attract the support of 
“the first generation"—the tribal peoples situated on isolated rural reserva- 
tions. When Carlisle was terminated, they lacked a base for further re- 
cruitment, and in little more than a decade their attempt at a pan-Indian 
society had collapsed. Meanwhile, on the reservations of the Plains the 
cult of peyote was spreading rapidly, facilitated in this diffusion by the 
Indian acquisition of English as a lingua franca and by the national де-: 
velopment of systems of transportation. Truly and effectively pan-Indian, 
the cult soon became the object of attack of missionaries, the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs, and the Society of American Indians; but it received 
strategic support from some anthropologists (both Indian and non-Indian) 
and managed to survive by defining itself as a formal religious denomina- 
tion, incorporated in 1918 as the Native American Church of Oklahoma. 
Thus, while “the second generation” failed to achieve a pan-Indian polit- 
ical unity, the first generation began a significant process of religious 
association across tribal and linguistic boundaries. 

In an epilogue, the author carries her narrative forward to the organiz- 
ing of such pan-Indian political organizations as the National Congress 
of American Indians (founded 1944) and the National Indian Youth 
Council (1961). She does not comment interpretively upon the NCAI, 
and the fascinating tales of that organization must be left to some other 
time, or some other historian, or a sociological student of voluntary as- 
sociations. Likewise, the author neglects the powwow circuit, which 
constitutes a contemporary fraternal pan-Indianism at the veritable grass- 
roots. But to note these deficiencies is merely to remark that much addi- 
tional research of this same character might productively be done, if there 
is to be a basis of solid knowledge sustaining an adequate and accurate 
treatment of Indians in sociological and historical literatures. 

At the present time the literary market is inundated with polemical 
volumes which pander to the needs of the romantic and guilt-stricken and 
which allow a youthful readership to identify with Indian man in an 
idealized state of nature while projecting blame upon their elders. Un- 
fortunately, the flesh and bleod Indians of today can neither inhabit this 
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realm nor derive nourishment from this process. Meanwhile, as the author 
remarks (p. 297): “both Pan-Indians and their white friends continually 
discover problems and advocate solutions which they believe to be new 
but which are in reality old and persistent." 


Big Men and Cargo Culis. By Glynn Cochrane. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 
1970. Pp. xxix-+-187. $7.95. 


James B. Watson 
University of Washington 


A former administrative officer of the British Solomon Islands Protector- 
ate, Glynn Cochrane acquired first-hand knowledge of a modern Melane- 
sian social movement in light of which he has reexamined cargo cults. His 
book is based оп an Oxford doctoral thesis written under the guidance of 
K. O. L. Burridge, himself a student of Melanesian cults, who provides 
the foreword. Cochrane offers no complete inventory of cargo phenomena 
but discusses three movements in particular, developing the view that 
they primarily concern status rather than material goods. The participants 
are rational men with attainable—if not always explicit—purposes. They 
respond in a practical manner to reasonable administrators or mission- 
aries. Cochrane takes issue—necessarily, he seems to feel—with those who 
emphasize the cultural, cognitive, or symbolic dimensions of cults, and he 
particularly resists any suggestion of “irrational” belief or extraordinary" 
behavior. 

No doubt the popular image of a cargo cult has been sensational enough 
to titillate the laity, its lurid sketch a perfect stereotype of “superstitious 
primitives” entrapped in a “stone-age mentality.” This is prime material, 
naturally, for the pop journalist or travelogue film-maker. But surely that 
need not concern us. Symbolic airstrips or docks, access roads, and village- 
built godowns awaiting goods or stocked with tokens have also impressed 
serious observers. To a majority they seem appropriate, significant if 
pathetic iconology. The greedy, unfraternal preemption of the cargo is a 
fascinating (and practically irrefutable) version of white-man duplicity 
and privilege, directly accounting for kanaka deprivation. It is in one 
sense a theory of economic underdevelopment, in another a paranoid asser- 
tion (see Theodore Schwartz, “Cargo Cult: A Melanesian Type-Response 
to Culture Contact," mimeographed [La Jolla, Calif., 1971], p. 121. The 
hidden magic and the imminent return of the ancestors are also fitting 
themes in Melanesian culture (and Christian missionary teaching), as 
well as providing an exciting prospect and a reaffirmation of ethnic validity. 
Whatever else may be said, to many these qualities define a powerful 
myth. | 

Students of social movements are familiar with a type of collective 
response to stress that occurs when the lives of a community are disrupted 
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wholesale by rapid change or radical culture contact. Cochrane questions 
linking Melanesian cults, however, with new religious, millenarianism, or 
chiliasm elsewhere. They are more distinctively Melanesian, in his view, 
than is often recognized. But not because of cargo! While the myth and 
symbolism of the cargo have appeared to more than one qualified observer 
as both impressive fantasy and a pervasive fact of 20th-century Mela- 
nesian life, to Cochrane they may even obscure the real meaning of the 
movements. Cargo has occasionally been viewed (far too literally, in my 
opinion) as simply the magical delivery of trade goods. More abstractly 
it has been interpreted as a secret principle or power whose revelation 
will change the basis of life. Cultists thus seek the cargo, presumably, to 
alleviate the tedium or impotence of their present existence. Cochrane 
directly refutes the first view, indeed largely founding his case against it 
upon the absurdity of bills-of-lading. He is less clear about the abstract 
view of cargo (which might well encompass much of his own). In general 
he finds little of central relevance in the ideology. Cargo wealth seems at 
most a status symbol comprehensible and convenient within traditional 
Melanesian culture. 

Analysts are by no means agreed as to the central meaning of cargo 
or cargo movements. Cochrane criticizes а number of the better known 
hypotheses, concluding that the movements and rituals were a Melane- 
sian response “designed to acquire recognition of existing indigenous con- 
cepts of a status, not cargo alone" (p. 157, my italics). Elsewhere Cochrane 
concedes less to cargo. What people want is not cargo, he argues, for, 
objectively, a group of cultists may have no more need of the particular 
goods than other local groups. ( Rejection of the concept of supplies apart, 
the argument about participation is surely treacherous from Cochrane's 
standpoint. One could equally ask about the status deprivation of non- 
participating groups compared with those that participate. Through dif- 
fusion, moreover, some areas have had precontact “cargo” movements. 
While it seems unlikely that they could foresee a future deprivation of 
status, conceivably they might have seen some of the mysterious new 
goods!) 

‘As in other parts of the world, domination by powerful outsiders and 
the termination of key activities (such as warfare and autonomous poli- 
tics) have undermined Melanesian self-esteem. Rubbish тап,” a particu- 
larly Melanesian epithet, expresses their postcontact feeling of law status. 
High status is epitomized in the role of the "big man," the traditional 
Melanesian type of leader and the leitmotiv of Cochrane's book. At the 
pinnacle of personal prestige the big man gives identity and a basis for 
pride to the group at large. The degradation of big men, so to speak, makes 
everyone a rubbish man. By restoring big men in viable terms other group 
members will thus regain their own self-esteem. The possession of presti- 
gious wealth—cargo—if it is a part of the beliefs at all, is but a mark of 
big-man status. 'This, in essence, is Cochrane's theory of cargo movements, 
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though he develops it more fully and with attention to modernizing trends. 

Status deprivation is a familiar and commonly ascribed condition of 
social movements. How strong is the big-man hypothesis? Movements of 
course generally find leaders. Furthermore, leader attributes and strategies, 
as well as the concept of status, must presumably reflect patterns familiar 
to the group, in Melanesia, accordingly, big-man patterns. Nor does it 
seem distinctive or conclusive that a group may derive satisfaction (and 
their movement lose momentum) with any large recognition accorded 
them or their leaders by the dominant society. While one can accept the 
importance and nature of big men and of status in Melanesian society, so 
common a condition of social movements may be too slim a basis for claim- 
ing this as a singularly Melanesian feature. Much less is it a justification 
for dismissing as secondary a cargo ideology that impressively pervades 
the region, in some cases preceding first contact. To me, it appears ironic 
that Cochrane, concerned as he is to define their specifically Melanesian 
character, should fail to deal with much that is most singular in cargo 
cults. 

It might help—though it is probably obvious—to observe that Cochrane 
is primarily dealing with the social and political aspects of popular local 
movements of modern Melanesia, many of which (but evidently not all) 
happen in some sense to involve a cargo myth. Their cultural aspects are 
secondary—perhaps an a priori position of the analyst. Thus Cochrane 
may feel he can without loss disregard the paranoia of the cargo ideology. 
He can pass lightly over the broad appeal of the myth throughout the 
area. He can treat as epiphenomenal the dreams, the claims of magical 
success, the high excitement, the states of possession that are time and 
again reported of local, cargo-inspired activity. Especially can he ignore 
them if, in his mind, to focus upon them makes Melanesians appear irra- 
tional, socially unapproachable, unresponsive to changing relationships 
with white society. It has been argued that, finding their new lives un- 
intelligible, demoralizing, or just unbearably dull in the face of powerful 
new possibilities, Melanesians would desperately need a powerful new 
myth. To that claim Cochrane can perhaps be indifferent. Such extraor- 
dinary facts or hypotheses as these, by contrast with his own quotidian 
emphasis, may indeed only strengthen his conviction about the efficacy of 
. ordinary dealings with Melanesians. Their ready response to favorable 
attention, their willing acceptance of renewed participation in their own 
law and government in the two Solomon Islands movements closest to his 
own experience (at least one of which seems, incidentally, to have nothing 
whatsoever to do with cargo), may all the more convince him that only 
simple recognition is at stake. The means that have repeatedly served to 
mobilize Melanesian energies in the postcontact period might in this light 
easily seem overdramatized or overintellectualized by those who have 
described them. While it is hard to disagree with so broad a proposition 
as status deprivation, I am not yet persuaded, remembering Christ for the 
early Christians, that cargo plays an insignificant part in cargo cults. 
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Uses and Abuses of Political Power: A Case Study of Continuity and 
Change in the Politics of Ghana. By Maxwell Owusu. Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press, 1970. Pp. xxii+-364. $11.50. 


David Brokensha 


University of California, Santa Barbara 


Dr. Owusu's book is an examination of politics in Ghana, using a detailed 
case study of one town, Swedru, to illuminate the wider scene. His main 
thesis deals with the strength and continuity of a prevailing political style 
«е use of the state apparatus . . . to control the economy. Economic 
control was in turn used to further the concentration of political power as 
a means to the organization and maintenance of wealth, high social status, 
privilege and prestige" (p. 15). 

In early chapters, the author examines the precolonial system and the 
impact and effects of what he calls *Eurocolonialism." In a valuable con- 
tribution to Ghanaian history, he analyzes the 17th-century origins of 
some present conflicts, the significance of clans and lineages, the emer- 
gence of the state by the end of the 17th century, and the role of the 
chiefs; leadership is “highly personalized" (p. 33) from earliest times, 
and all the functions of the chief are “oriented towards the primary goal 
of achieving peace and prosperity and the material well-being of the 
people" (p. 39). 

Of particular interest is the analysis of the effects of colonialism, told 
with refreshing balance and understanding. In contrast with the Ashanti— 
as described by the present prime minister of Ghana (К. A. Busia, ТЛе 
Position of the Chief in the Modern Political System of Ashanti [London: 
Oxford University Press, 1951]) both chiefs and people had an ambiv- 
'alent attitude to British colonial authority. Many welcomed the increased 
opportunities for economic gain, and some chiefs increased their powers. 
Rather than colonial rule it was “the changes in the economy—the intro- 
duction of money, the cash crop and education . . . that wrested power and 
influence from the traditional leaders" (p. 63). These themes are. further 
pursued in the recently published West African Chiefs: Their Changing 
Status under Colonial Rule and Independence (ed. Michael Crowder and 
Obaro Ikime [Ile-Ife, Nigeria: University of Ife Press, 1970]). In sum- 
mary, Owusu details how new economic roles and opportunities and 
the influence of new roads and the Ford truck (a good study of transport 
development is still lacking for any West African country) resulted in 
general political instability wherein chiefs were frequently deposed). 

The setting for most of the account is Swedru, a rural town of 20,000 
with picturesque and striking 19th-century ecclesiastical architecture 
located 35 miles west of Accra. In analyzing urban development, Owusu 
looks at ethnic affiliation and its effects, the operation of social sanctions 
such as joking, relationships and public opinion, the new importance of 
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the military companies and voluntary associations, with their cross-cutting 
ties. 

Later chapters deal with the emergence, development and eclipse of 
Nkrumahs CPP (Convention People's Party) in a satisfactory wealth 
of detail as to members, meetings, and exercise of power. It is here that 
the main theme—the predominance of economic factors—is stressed and 
detailed. In one of the most valuable sections of the book, local politics in 
Swedru are critically dissected, over several decades, to show the decline 
of the chief's powers (with an illuminating case history of one chief who 
ruled for 35 crucial years, 1932—67), the emergence of the new men, the 
composition of the party cadres and the blatant opportunism and greed 
that characterized district commissioners and other CPP officials in the 
last years of Nkrumah's rule. 

In a commendatory foreword, David Apter, one of the best-known 
commentators on the scene (Ghana in Transition [New York: Atheneum, 
1963]) examines Owusu's emphasis on economic factors and his dismissal 
of the charismatic aspects of leadership. It is likely that the author, in his 
concern to show the very real strength and persistence of control of 
economic resources, has relegated other factors to less importance than 
they deserve. Ás an observer of part (1959—63) of the Nkrumah period, 
I was certainly aware of the charisma that Apter stresses. Probably the 
excesses of the last years of CPP rule have obliterated some of the earlier 
attractions. The Ghanaian novelist, Kwesi Armah (The Beautiful Ones 
Are Not Yet Born) has described, in graphic and lurid detail, the excesses. 

This is not only a major contribution to the already unusually rich 
field of scholarly books on Ghana but is also important as a Ghanaian 
contribution. Following other local scholars—K. A. Busia and Kwame 
Агып in anthropology, Adu Boahen in history—Owusu shows how the 
combination of professional training and personal commitment and partici- 
pation can produce outstanding works. This is clearly the most promising 
direction for African studies, with an increasing number of penetrating 
but objective studies by nationals. 

The book is important, too, in illustrating the need for detailed studies 
of local politics. In recent years, there has been a spate of those, but too 
often rather dull and descriptive accounts that never rise above the par- 
ticular. Throughout this book there is an easy merging of the general and 
the particular, a sophisticated awareness of both levels. Owusu's book is 
of great value both to students of the West African scene and also to all 
concerned with political sociology of developing nations. The author 
demonstrates an enviable ability to present his diverse material in a readily 
comprehensive framework, and handles his written sources as deftly as his 
own participant observation. 

Events after 1966 are only briefly mentioned. Now, five years after the 
coup that ousted Nkrumah and the CPP, it would be interesting to know 
how far the author's central theme—of the universality and primacy of 
economic interests-—is still demonstrated in contemporary Ghana. 
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The Organization of Space in Developing Countries. By E. A. J. Johnson. 
Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1970. Pp. xvi+452. $15.00. 


Rhoads Murphey 
University of Michigan 


More tract than treatise (as the author acknowledges in his introduction), 
this book is an insistent and well-supported argument for a particular 
development model, derived from a variety of analyses of and historical 
experiences with urban hierarchies. E. A. J. Johnson, as a well-read eco- 
nomic historian with wide working experience in many different parts of 
the world, is an effective protagonist. What emerges is, however, more a 
point of view than a blueprint. It is a sound and important point of view 
which one hopes will have the wide influence it deserves, notably on plan- 
ners and other policy makers in developing countries for whom the book 
is intended and who are shown here to need it urgently. More the pity if 
some of them find it a trifle oversold. 


The book's message, convincingly preached by varied example and ex- 
hortation, is that the process of economic development (which Johnson 
does not really define) must depend on a rationally spaced network of 
small and intermediate towns to act as channels for the diffusion of change. 
Much change may originate in big cities, but there it will remain bottled 
up in the absence of a well distributed hierarchy of urban places to link 
it with the whole of the national or regional unit. The potential for inno- 
vation is widely distributed, and it must be tapped in rural areas too. 
Market towns which also act as service centers, demonstration models for 
both consumption and production, and centers of local manufacturing 
(including the processing of local output) are essential to such an effort. 
City and countryside must be integrated and interrelated through a grad- 
uated urban linkage. Central initiative in planning and investment in such 
a network will evoke local participation and initiative, the only sound 
engine of development, and thus make effective use of presently latent 
local resources, both environmental and human. Greatly increased invest- 
ment in transport will also be necessary to make the linkage effective, and 
initial and short-run costs may be relatively high. But long-run costs will 
be relatively favorable and benefits disproportionately great, not only in 
accelerating overall economic growth but in distributing its rewards more 
equitably. Experience, which Johnson describes, in India, Yugoslavia, 
Puerto Rico, Israel, China, Ghana, Nigeria, Sweden, Denmark, and else- 
where has substantiated such an analysis in a wide variety of contexts. 

There can be no reasonable argument with any of this, as both true 
and important. It is also a badly needed corrective to the planning myopia 
found in many countries where economic decisions are frequently made for 
national units as if in a wonderland of no dimensions or at least with 
inadequate concern for the shape, qualities, and dynamics of actual land- 
scapes inhabited by actual people. Perhaps this urgency is sufficient reason 
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for a hard shell. But it is possible that sinners might better have been 
brought to repentance by an argument which avoided the overtones of 
panacea which Johnson's book carries. To some it may appear that in his 
eagerness to promote a good idea he has oversimplified the problems of 
development and implied that if only the model he suggests can be followed 
all other difficulties will vanish. His statement (p. 416) that "the poverty 
of the underdeveloped world is largely attributable to a faulty organization 
and use of space" will raise many eyebrows; together with other similar 
remarks and part-truths it may have the regrettable result of turning 
people away from his valid and urgent message. He is not vainglorious 
about it and indeed stresses that most of the book's material is not origi- 
nal; he credits Galpin, Christaller, Lósch, and Skinner, among many 
others, with developing and exploring the ideas and patterns which he 
manipulates. His treatment is on the whole sparkling and well structured, 
although it includes a good many sweeping or tour de force generalizations 
concerning economic and cultural history, nearly all basically sound but 
some perhaps just а touch too pat, or definite where caution might be more 
appropriate. Аз a distinguished economic historian with a long and varied 
career behind him, he may understandably be weary of too many if's and 
but's and, from his wide knowledge and personal experience, may want to 
drive home a particular point forcefully, one which he sees clearly and 
believes is basic. In this he certainly succeeds; one hopes that he has not 
succeeded too well. 

One more aspect of the book which is regrettable because it may turn 
readers off (to their own loss) is its unspoken assumption that an essen- 
tially Western style of economic development is desirable for everyone 
and that only this growth model makes sense, including its often un- 
critical use of GNP as an all-sufficient yardstick. Johnson would certainly 
deny—doubtless with some justice—any pro-Western bias, but the im- 
plication is there. It may be relevant that post-Meiji Japan is mentioned 
so briefly, or that Gandhian and other appraisals of rural virtue and urban 
degeneracy are treated with such scorn. The negative aspects of urbanism 
are quite real, cross-cultural, and not confined to big cities. Johnson 
stresses, as he must, that there is no uniform road to economic development 
and that each country and each region must design what is best suited to 
it. But a universalistic, or perhaps a culture-bound, tinge may neverthe- 
1еѕѕ Бе read into his prescription by those who in fact need it most and 
who may for this reason reject it. 

I hope I am overly pessimistic. This is a basically important book. It 
offers concrete help whose potential value is very great, especially for the 
Third World. My cavils about it are entered primarily out of concern 
that its message may be dented or deflected by perceived blemishes which 
do not affect the validity of the book’s central point. 
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Buddhism and Spirit Cults in Northeastern Thailand. By S. J. Tambiah. 
Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1970. Pp. xii4-388. $16.50. 


Frank Reynolds 
University of Chicago 


During recent years there has been no shortage of anthropological studies 
of religion in the Theravada Buddhist countries of Ceylon and mainland 
Southeast Asia. Among these various studies, however, none is of greater 
interest than S. J. Tambiah's recent effort to describe and interpret the 
religious life of the Thai-Laotian village of Phraan Muan. Tambiah under- 
takes, first of all, to depict the Buddhist and spirit-oriented ritual com- 
plexes in Phraan Muan, and to describe the ways in which they coexist 
and interact within the "total field" of village religion. Second, he demon- 
strates how the textual and institutional forms of classical Buddhism have 
been both preserved and transformed in the village context. And, finally, 
he explores the implications of his data for the more general problems of 
understanding the structure of rituals and their relationship to myth. 

'The heart of Tambiah's study is his analysis of the four ritual com- 
plexes which, in his view, dominate the religious life of Phraan Muan— 
the Buddhist rites, the rites recalling the "spirit essence" or "vital spirit" 
of the individual, the rites which honor and propitiate the guardian spirits 
of the topocosm, and the rites which exorcise the malevolent spirits caus- 
ing disease and death. In his analysis Tambiah recognizes that each of 
these ritual complexes is distinctive and can be differentiated from the 
others through factors such as the supernatural beings who are involved, 
the functionaries and groups who participate, and the attitudes and ex- 
pectations which are presupposed and evoked among the participants. 
However, he strongly rejects the interpretations of previous scholars such 
as Melford Spiro who have made a sharp dichotomy between Buddhism 
and the spirit cults (see, for example, his Burmese Supernaturalism | Engle- 
wood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 1965], pp. 246-80). Rather, he skillfully 
utilizes the categories of opposition, complementarity, linkage, and hierar- 
chy to portray the great variety and many levels of interaction among the · 
four ritual complexes, and in the process demonstrates how they work 
together to constitute a total religious "field." 

Though Tambiah's interest is primarily focused in a synchronic inter- 
pretation, һе is also very much concerned with the relationship between 
historical Buddhism and contemporary village religion. In this aspect of 
his work, Tambiah confronts the kind of problem which Marriott, Dumont, 
and others have handled through a distinction between Great (or Literary) 
and Little (or Popular) traditions, but Tambiah avoids any sharp dichot- 
omy between two different levels of religious life. Thus in his discussion 
of historical Buddhism he emphasizes those textual and institutional ele- 
ments which have persisted in the village context but also shows how these 
elements have been transformed as a result of their village involvement. 
More specifically, he emphasizes the cosmological aspect of the textual 
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tradition and the way in which similar cosmological motifs and symbols 
appear in the village rituals, how the traditional practice of entering and 
leaving the monastic order has been adapted to local conceptions of the 
life cycle of individuals, and how the classical pattern of reciprocity be- 
tween monks and the laity has been integrated into local patterns, espe- 
cially the pattern of reciprocity between the generations. 

Finally, there are two points at which Tambiah's study of religion in 
Phraan Muan leads him into the venerable but still very lively anthropo- 
logical debate concerning ritual and its relationship to myth. After taking 
note of the fact that anthropologists have generally ignored the way in 
which sacred words are used in ritual performances, he goes on to demon- 
strate their importance through a series of very intriguing analyses 
of the important and very different kinds of roles which verbal action 
plays in the rituals he observed in Phraan Muan. Also, he seeks to go 
beyond the views of both Malinowski and Lévi-Strauss concerning the re- 
lationship between rite and myth; in Phraan Muan at least, rituals and 
their myths, although they give expression to the same human conflict or 
problem, resolve it in ways which are not only different but are often 
directly inverted and even paradoxical. 

Actually, in relation to the interpretations which he chooses to use as a 
foil, Tambiah's contributions in each of the three major aspects of his 
study represent a significant advance. However it is disappointing that he 
was not aware of the work of a number of important scholars whose inter- 
pretations significantly overlap with his own, and whose insights could 
have been helpfully supplementary and in some cases corrective. For ex- 
ample, Tambiah does not mention Charles Archaimbault’s recent studies 
of Laotian festivals, in which the French ethnologist displays a sensitivity 
to the complexity of the relationship between Buddhism and the spirit 
cults which is very similar to Tambiah's (see, for example, *La Féte du 
T'at à S'ieng Kwang,” Artibus Asiae 24, no. 3/4 [1961]: 187-99, and 
"La Féte du T'at à Luang Prabang," Essays Offered to H. G. Luce, ed. 
Ba Shin et al. [Ascona, 1966] 1:5-47). Similarly, he obviously is not ac- 
quainted with Paul Mus's important Buddhological and Southeast Asian 
studies, which could have greatly enhanced Tambiah’s perception of the 
relationship between classical Buddhism and village religion, as well as 
the interaction between the dogmatic, cosmological, and ritual aspects 
of the tradition (see, for example, Barabadur: esquisse d'une histoire du 
Bouddhisme [Hanoi, 1935], and “Cultes indiens et indigènes au Champa,” 
Bulletin de l'Ecole française d'Extréme Orient 33 [1933]:367—410). And 
again in his discussion of the rite-myth problem, he does not make any 
reference to the brilliant studies of W. E. H. Stanner, whose interpretation 
of the relationship between the two forms of expression among the Aus- 
tralian Murumbutu has remarkable similarities with his own interpreta- 
tion in Phraan Muan (see On Aboriginal Religion, Oceania Monograph 
no. 11 [Sydney: University of Sydney, n.d.].) 

However in spite of Tambiah’s failure to*take advantage of the full 
range of available resources, the importance of his contribution should 
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not be underestimated. For Theravada and Southeast Asia specialists his 
study provides the most comprehensive sophisticated interpretation of a 
village religious system which is presently available. And for those in- 
terested in basic methodological issues in the study of religion, it provides 
a variety of insights which, even though they are not quite as original as 
his presentation might suggest, remain both fascinating and provocative. 


The Silverlake Experiment: Testing Delinquency Theory and Community 
Iniervention. By Lamar T. Empey and Steven G. Lubeck. Chicago: Aldine 
Publishing Co., 1971. Pp. x-+354. $12.50. 


Edwin M. Lemert 


University of California, Davis 


The authors of this compact research report are concerned with what they 
call a reintegrative philosophy of corrections, through the development of 
a mediatory institution. This is designed, again in their words, to reverse 
the process of stigmatization and to develop rites de passage for the of- 
fender to reenter society in a nondelinquent status. The opportunity to 
innovate along these lines came from the interest of the directors of Boys 
Republic, a private institution in Los Angeles. They promoted a com- 
munity-based experimental program. In evolving their plan the innovators 
sought to move from a strategy of activity to a strategy of search. More 
simply, this means that their field experimental model was to be research- 
based in contrast with the intuitional and opportunistic methods which 
characterize correctional developments generally. 

The search strategy is spelled out to include the formulation of a theory 
of delinquency, principles of intervention, and correctional procedures, 
together with methods for empirically testing all of these. Needs for four 
kinds of data were specified: input, that is, characteristics of the offender 
population; program process; program outcome; and the capacity of the 
experimental model to integrate research, action, and administration within 
a common effort. In all, data were collected on 261 subjects, 140 experi- 
mentals and 121 controls. 

Following the theory construction is tedious for the reader, and these 
sections seem unnecessarily didactic and repetitious, although the use of 
formal logic was the choice of the authors. Class deprivation, anomie, 
strain, peer-group culture, and labeling are woven together as necessary 
elements of their theory, with process recognized as a problem of the 
sequence in which the elements occur. Insofar as Empey's ideas prevail, 
he seems to have moved away from assumptions of the Provo Experiment 
that anxiety has to be instilled designedly in order to loosen youths from 
their commitment to delinquent values. Reflecting Matza's views, the 
authors assume that such commitments already are tenuous by virtue of 
the centripal nature of delinquent gang organization. Intervention then 
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becomes more of a matter of successfully exploiting the strain and ambiv- 
alence in the delinquents rather than fomenting them. 

Given the theory, principles of intervention are readily deduced: strain 
should be abated through candor, system cohesion and sharing of informa- 
tion between the delinquents and the intervening people; the group should 

` be the target of change; means for legitimate achievement should be made 
available; and stigma should be reduced. In addition to all of this there 
are operational guidelines for intervention which more or less detail the 
distinctive features of the whole experiment: locale, organizational struc- 
ture, program schedules, and ground rules. Choices and planning on these 
were governed by the dominant value of community linkage. One of the 
more difficult problems arising from this emphasis, and never fully solved, 
was establishment of the boys in the local school. 

Some of the most provocative and intriguing portions of the study ap- 
pear in chapters discussing critical incidents, runaways, and program 
failures, together with the reactions of staff and boys to these disruptions. 
The goal of shared information suffered because of pluralistic ignorance, . 
so-called, and the staff as well as the offenders proved to be punitive in 
attitude toward those who broke the rules or engaged in new delinquencies. 
This in contrast with the deviants, who felt that the associated confronta- 
tions had meaning but the sanctions following did not. 

Critical estimation is simplified or complicated for the reviewer, de- 
pending on the balance in his humors, by the authors free-ranging and 
candid self-criticism. Differences in outcome between the experimentals 
and the controls did not materialize, and it was difficult to take credit for 
successes without allowing for the “regression effect"—the phasing out 
of delinquency to be expected in any group of 16—18-year-olds. The 
original theory of delinquency had to be recast because it failed to con- 
sider the importance of family disorganization. The new version gives a 
place to "institutional ties," moving it closer to Hirischi's control theory 
of delinquency. 

Ап implicit conclusion about this kind of experiment is like the medical 
cliché that the operation was а success but there was no improvement in 
the patient. Unfriendly readers may conclude with some justification that 
this research raises more questions than it answers. Others will hold with 
the authors that a great deal was learned and that the research was cumu- 
lative. One immediately useful finding is that a good deal of correctional 
money can be saved by earlier discharge of delinquents from residential 
control—consistent with what is being found in other California pro- 
grams, such as the Probation Subsidy. 

This was a highly inventive experiment; the modest research funds were 
well spent. 
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Social Stress and Chronic Illness: Mortality Patterns in Industrial Society. 
By David L. Dodge and Walter T. Martin. Notre Dame, Ind.: University 
of Notre Dame Press, 1970. Pp. xxv-+331. $9.95. 


Klaus J. Roghmann 
University of Rochester 


Stress and any kind of illness, be it acute or chronic, mental or physical, 
is an interesting topic which will always find a large interested readership. 
Physicians, especially psychiatrists, as well as social scientists working in 
medical schools or schools of public health have devoted considerable at- 
tention to this pregram. The theoretical and methodological level of the 
work is high. 

The book by Dodge and Martin approaches the subject, however, from 
a different perspective and on a different level. Edited in a publication 
series by the Institute for the Study of Population and Social Change 
under the general editorship of William T. Liu, it is essentially a demo- 
graphic study. Available statistics for the United States and other nations 
are used to test a sociological proposition. Characteristics of regional areas 
or demographic groupings by sex, race, age, marital status, and occupa- 
tion serve to rank the units and compute rank order correlations. The 
observed correlations are mostly in the predicted direction. The design 
and procedure reminds one of the study of suicide rates by Durkheim. 

The theoretical part starts with a discussion of the physiological mecha- 
nisms which might be involved in creating illness rates (“Beyond the 
Germ Theory”), but only to contrast this with the new theory of social 
stress as an etiological factor. The analysis is to be strictly on the aggre- 
gate level, thus making it a truly “sociological” analysis. Research on 
the individual level is called a “psychosomatic” approach in contrast with 
the “social stress" approach chosen. The conceptualization of the prob- 
lem and the review of the literature take a large, and the better, part of 
the book, with rather elaborate figures expressing with arrows and boxes 
what was said before in words. 

The empirical part is rather weak, mainly because no measures for the 
two main variables, stress and illness, were available. The substitutes, 
mortality for illness and status integration for stress, pose measurement 
and design problems which were, in my opinion, not sufficiently considered. 
For example, the linking of status integration to stress is neither theoret- 
ically nor methodologically convincing. Low status integration is to indi- 
cate incompatible roles, conflicts, and stress. If there is a wide range of 
opportunity for a social group, let us say, as to occupational choice, this 
leads, according to this conceptualization, to diminished status integra- 
tion, more role conflicts, and increased social stress. As a result, a de- 
prived group at the bottom of the economic ladder (nonwhite female) 
has a higher status integration and less stress than a group to which.most 
occupations are open (white male). If status integration as defined by 
Dodge and Martin is а source of social stress, it is only one of many 
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: sources and certainly not the most important one. The index used as a ` 
measure of status integration (MSI) is, as it is constructed, a function 
of both the number of cells in the cross-tabulation of the status variables 
utilized and the relative size of the modal group. No standardization of 
the index was attempted, and comparisons from one table to another 
are difficult. Furthermore, age was used as a status variable; as. age also | 
| ‘happens to correlate with mortality and with marital. status, it is very 
difficult to sort out what is the effect of what. 
The main analytic procedure used was the ranking of the various units, 
‘as to status integration (MSI) and as to mortality rates, and computing 
“rank difference correlation" coefficients. All computations could be done 
on worksheets, as the number of groups ranked was never very large, 
varying between three and 31. No significance tests were applied; no mul- 





tiple or partial coefficients were computed. Thus the methodology апа 


the data analysis remain at a level much below that of the theoretical . 
analysis. Lack of research funds may explain some of this, but certainly -- 
not all. 

Essentially, the book brings ТТЕ, іп one volume some of ће authors’ ` 
research over the last years. Some chapters present elaborations and ex-: 
tensions of the dissertation of Dodge (p. 191). One chapter (chap. 4, 
“Stress Continuum") is a revised version of a paper read at the 1967 ASA 
meeting. The last chapter, “Summarization, Evaluation and Further Ex- 
plorations,” utilizes data from an earlier cross-national study (Jack P. 
Gibbs and Walter T. Martin, Status Integration and Suicide (Eugene: 
: University of Oregon Press, 1964]). It also contains the revision of`a 
f journal article (Walter T. Martin, “Socially Induced Stress: Sóme Cón-. 
~ verging Theories,” Pacific Sociological Review, vol. 8 [Fall 1965]) linking ` 
the social-stress theory to other theories. There are 75 full-page tables as 


well as 13 figures inserted in the text; of the 331 pages, about 250 are > 2 3 
"text. This sample documentation gives the book the character of а re- ".: 
search monograph and makes the reading somewhat difficult. There is ' 


‚ло index; “notes” at the end of each chapter contain footnotes‘ as well ' 
as references. 
‘It is rightly pointed out in the text that this work deals siti a rather x 
. neglected area of research, and ‘sociologists should have good background 
to contribute to this field. Dodge and Martin indicate that work can still. 


be done in this field without collecting new data and without any research . ` : 


funds, I have doubts whether their theory of social stress and especially 
their methodology will in fact advance this field. Researchers working on 
this problem should acquaint themselves with their thinking and, findings 
without, however, expecting to find а model to follow. 
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Despite their many endeavors, sociologists have yet to systematically 
analyze the significance of olfactory phenomena in human interac- 
tion. In this essay, the authors explore the social definitions of in- 
dividuals, groups, and settings in terms of odors; and it is suggested 
that interpersonal and group relationships are at least partially con- 
tingent upon those definitions. More specifically, moral status, stere- 
otypes, patterns of avoidance and attraction, and impression man- 
agement techniques are examined in terms of odors. 


Universally, human animals are simultaneously emitting and perceiving 
odors. Ethologists, psychoanalysts, and biologists have seriously studied 
the phenomenon. Yet, with the exception of Georg Simmel (1908, pp. 646- 
60), sociologists have either ignored odors or regarded them as an insig- 
nificant dimension of human interaction—a curious fact for the sociology 
of knowledge. 

The sociological approach to odors might ask: What effects do differ- 
ences in culture and life style have upon the perception and generation of 
odors? What social meanings are attributed to such perceived and gen- 
erated odors? What social functions do such meanings fulfill? More 
specifically: Why are Negroes and lower-class persons often stereotyped as 
being “foul smelling”? To what extent are alleged malodors used as 
grounds for avoiding interaction? What is the social significance of the 
fart taboo? What are the dynamics of odor manipulation? Why, for 
instance, do people perfume? And does the use of incense during religious 
services have a sociological relevance? 

In this essay, the authors will attempt to examine these questions and 
point out that odors, though long neglected by sociologists, do indeed have 
a significant bearing upon human interaction. 


ODORS AND MORAL STATUS 


Much of the moral symbolism relevant to interaction is expressed in terms 
of olfactory imagery. An untrustworthy person may be described as a 


1 We thank Michael Farrell, D. C. Morton, W. W. Sharrock, Gunhilde Werrick, and 
Robert Snow for their helpful suggestions and encouragement. 
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“stinker,” a "stinkoe," or a “stinkpot.” In contrast, a holy or ritually 
pure person may be metaphorically described as emitting the “odor of 
sanctity" (see Wright 1967, pp. 23—24). At the same time, groups may be 
termed “smelly and slovenly” or, on the other hand, “clean and orderly." 
In any case, particular odors, whether real or alleged, are sometimes used 
as indicants of the moral purity of particular individuals and groups 
within the social order, the consequences of which are indeed real. 

For example, E. T. Hall (1969, p. 119) has observed that when inter- 
mediaries arrange an Arab marriage they often take great care to smell 
the girl, and will reject her if she “does not smell nice." In the same vein, 
Havelock Ellis (1928, 4:64) cites a variety of situations where priests 
claim they are able to perceive whether a woman is a virgin by her odor. 
And, likewise, Pearl Buck (1946, p. 159) describes the association of odors 
with purity in the Oriental culture. In Pavilion of Women she portrays the 
Chinese reaction to Westerners: they are “rank from the bone because of 
the coarseness of their flesh, the profuseness of their sweat, and the thick- 
ness of their woolly hair." And later (1946, p. 262) she depicts Madame 
Wu assessing the character of опе of her girls, Rulan: “ ‘Open your mouth’ 
.. . from it came a sweet, fresh breath . . . she noted that all of the girl's 
skirts and inner garments were scented. She lifted the girl's hands and 
smelled the palms. They were scented, and her hair was scented, and from 
the body came a delicate scent. ‘You will do well, my child, Madame Wu 
said kindly." 

Historians (Bacon 1957, 3:248) inform us that during the Middle Ages 
perfumers were suspected of “moral laxity,” and it is pointed out that 
“although it hardly mattered to them they were held ineligible for service 
as kings." Also, it was commonly believed that “sorcerers and heretics 
could be detected by their foul and fetid odor (see Summers 1956, p. 44); 
and it was widely held that deeply religious persons could generally ascer- 
tain the specific virtues and vices of those they met by the odor that was 
emanated. A particular vice at the time was being a Jew, and Jews were 
noted for emitting an unusually foul odor which was believed to miracul- 
ously disappear upon conversion and baptism into the Christian faith 
(Golding 1938, p. 59; Klineberg 1935, p. 130). Apart from illustrating 
the moral relevance of odors, the belief is interesting in that it drew much 
of its meaning from an additional belief that at Passover Jews would 
themselves sacrifice criminally obtained Christian children (in parody of 
the Passion of Jesus) and consume the blood in order to rid themselves of 
their fetid odor—an act intrinsic to only a fiendish faith, that is, an im- 
moral group (see Hecker 1859, pp. 38, 70-74). 

Anthropologists have also afforded some fascinating examples of the 
association of odors with “purity” in the moral order. For instance, 
Reynolds (1963, p. 126) reports the activities of a diviner within the 
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Nguni tribe: “Where he seeks out cannibals and necrographers he does so 
with his nose for they have the smell of flesh on their fingers . . . the 
diviners frequently sniff vigorously when in the company of other people.” 
Similarly, the nose-kissing practices of the Eskimoes and many other so- 
called primitive groups is usually associated with the mutual expression 
and assessment of character. 

In modern societies there are many comparable examples. For instance, 
many males of the labor class associate the odor of cologne on a male with 
effeminacy— he smells pretty." Consequently, it would be rare to find a 
steelworker who dabbed himself with cologne before going off to work. By 
the same token, a white-collar worker may be heard expressing a repug- 
nance toward those who emit a “stinky sweat” or those who “smell like a 
farmer”—dirty and unclean. And his before-work ritual is more likely to 
include odorizing himself with cologne. 

There are also echoes of the Middle Ages: “she smells like a whore,” 
the implication being that a heavily perfumed woman is likely to be pro- 
miscuous. At the same time, advertisers are continuing to create a social 
consciousness that “bad breath,” “ugly perspiration,” or the “feminine 
odor” are signs of a contaminating character, a women who rudely affronts 
others. 

The linkage between one’s olfactory identity and one’s moral state is 
referred to in the so-called scientific, as well as the fictional, accounts of 
human life. For example, the British social psychologist Ronald Goldman 
(1969, p. 95), in writing of a youth club, strikingly describes a “problem 
member": “In personal terms . . . Tim was always smelly and dirty, and 
many teachers reported the obnoxious nature of the smell that came from 
him during school hours. Very few people who dealt with him could dissent 
from the judgment that he was sly, vicious, and totally unreliable.” In 
this case, Tim, the individual, stank physically and’ therefore morally. 

Likewise, many alleged odors of groups are related with stereotyped 
notions about their moral laxity. For example, Pakistanis in Britain are 
described by a London dockworker (Time, May 20, 1970, p. 38) in the 
following way: “They seem passive and weak. They smell, don't they?" 
Similarly an American white may be heard to speak of the “stench of 
' niggers,” suggesting that it arises necessarily from their failure to bathe 
and to follow “decent human standards,” and because they “live like pigs” 
(see Faulkner 1948; Dollard 1957; Brink and Harris 1969, pp. 138-40). 

Finally, there is the “fart taboo,” that is, the rule of etiquette which 
restricts flatus. It is so widely agreed upon that formal etiquette books do 
not even discuss it, and certainly anyone who “lets go a fart” in public 
is usually considered somewhat crass and undisciplined. 

Curiously, social scientists, have not touched upon the taboo, but its 
significance in human interaction is often vividly portrayed in novels. For 
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example, in The Catcher in the Rye, J. D. Salinger (1951, p. 48) describes 
a situation: “АП of a sudden this guy sitting in front of me, Edgar 
Marsalla, laid this terrific fart. It was a very crude thing to do in chapel 
and all.” Again, in The Sotweed Factor, John Barth (1967, p. 371) de- 
scribes the indignation that such a fart may evoke: “But this was a hard 
matter, inasmuch as for everrie cheerie wave of the hand I signalled them, 
some souldier of Gentleman in my companie must needs let goe a fart, 
which the Salvages did take as an affront, and threwe more arrowes." One 
might also note that the stigmatization of an individual for so “letting go" 
often involves an attempt by the “crass one" to convince others that it 
was someone else. 

In short, odors, whether real or alleged, are often used as a basis for con- 
ferring a moral identity upon an individual or a group. And certainly such 
moral imputations bear проп the processes of human intéraction. Let us: 
next consider olfactory boundaries and the patterns of avoidance and, 
attraction as they are generated through olfactory definitions of indi- 
viduals, groups, and settings. 


ODOR-AVOIDANCE AND ODOR-ATTRACTION 


A skunk is a symbol of avoidance, whereas a rose is a symbol of attraction. 
Upon encountering a skunk most persons carefully maintain distance and 
warn others nearby of potential contamination. On the other hand, if one 
smells a rose he is attracted toward it, and he invites others to smell it and 
admire its aroma. | 


Avoiding the Skunk | 


From the sociological standpoint, the “skunk” we avoid may be an indi- 
vidual, a group, or even a setting, that is, a physical environment. If we . 
encounter an individual “skunk” (e.g., a person with “bad breath”), it is 
commonly accepted that we may step back from the person so as to pre- 
vent further violation of our sense of smell. Usually, we mentally label 
such a person, and we may extend our discreditation by informing others 
that the person has a “problem.” Strangely enough, the person himself is 
seldom directly confronted about his *problem" because of the embarrass- 
ment it would cause the dishonored self to embarrass the dishonoring one. 
Nonetheless, it is quite clear that if sensorial involvement were disrupted 
repeatedly, then social involvement would become sharply jeopardized— 
particularly in modern societies in which, there appears to be a growing 
consciousness of odors. 

The “skunky group" has more sociologically interesting aspects. As indi- 
cated previously, stereotypes and the dynamics of prejudice often derive 
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from alleged, as well as.real, odors given off by particular groups. Indeed, 
odors are often referred to as the insurmountable barrier to close inter- 
racial and/or interclass interaction, and they are repeatedly referred to in 
order to account for avoidance patterns and segregated ecological niches. 
In Poland, for instance, anti-Semitism is often expressed in terms of the 
odor of garlic. The novelist Prus (1969, p. 68) presents a graphic example 
of this association in his work Lalka [The puppet]: “The new assistant 
set to work immediately, and half an hour later Mr. Lisiecki murmured to 
Mr. Klein: ‘What the hell is it that smells of garlic?’ And a quarter of an 
hour later, he added: “То think that the Jewish rabble are pushing toward 
the Cracow suburb! Can't the damned nasty Jews stick to Nalewki or St. 
George street?’ Schlangbaum kept quiet but his red eyes trembled!” 

Like the hostile sterotypes of the Jews, racial prejudices, too, seek 
credence by reference to the malodor of the minority group. In fact, both 
Dollard (1957, p. 381) and Klineberg (1935, p. 29) have pointed out that 
alleged malodor is a crucial component in the white racist’s conception of 
Negroes—so much so, Dollard suggests, that a hypersensitivity to or 
fastidiousness about body odors may become evident. 

Class prejudices are equally supported by imputations that those of the 
lower class are “foul smelling” and must be avoided if one is sensitive to 
such odors. As Simmel (1908, p. 658) observed: “no sight of the prole- 
tarian's misery, much less the most realistic account of it, will overwhelm 
us so sensuously and directly . . . that we can smell the atmosphere 
of somebody is the most intimate perception of him . . . and it is 
obvious that with the increasing sensitiveness toward impression of 
smelling in general, there may occur a selection and a taking of distance, 
which forms, to a certain degree, one of the sentient bases for the socio- 
logical [sic] reserve of the modern individual." 

It might also be added to Simmel’s statement that given (a) the ex- 
tremely.subjective nature of olfactory perception, (b) the simultaneous 
process of social interpretation of these perceptions, and (c) socially gen- 

-erated and maintained stereotypes influencing (a) and (b), the allegation 
of the malodor of a group member can be imputed a priori rather than 
"accurately" perceived, and our interpretation of the meaning of the odor 
may not reflect the condition or the customs of either the individual or his 
group. Hence, social distance may be maintained by conventionally im- 
puted, rather than "actually perceived," impressions of malodor. Ап ex- 
ample of this is contained in a pamphlet (National Renaissance Bulletin 
1963) that urged white parents to keep their children away from youth 
camps allegedly dedicated to miscegenation: “How would you like it if an 
exquisitely-formed white child was no longer white? . . . Its sensitive mind 
no longer sensitive but apelike? Its beautiful body no longer beautiful 
but black and evil-smelling?" 
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Finally, there are the urban-rural stereotypes. In Western societies 
urbanites may be heard identifying farmers with manure or “earthy-dirty” 
work, while the farmer may label the urbanite as “artificial-smelling,” 
perfumed, or factory-smelling. 

A poignant description of similar urban-rural antagonisms in Chinese 
society is offered by Pearl Buck (1931, pp. 110-11): 


Wang Lung and his wife and children were like foreigners in this southern 
city ... where Wang Lung’s fields spread out in leisurely harvest twice а 
year of wheat and rice and a bit of corn and beans and garlic, here in the 
small cultivations about the city men urged their land with stinking fer- 
tilizing of human wastes . . . 

In Wang Lung's country a man, if he had a roll of good wheat bread 
and a sprig of garlic in it, had a good meal and needed no more. But here 
the people dabbed with pork balls and bamboo sprouts and chestnuts 
stewed with chicken and goose giblets and this and that of vegetables, and 
when an honest man came by smelling of yesterday's garlic, they lifted 
their noses and cried out, “Now here is a reeking, pig-tailed northerner.” 
The smell of the garlic would make the very shopkeepers in the cloth shops 
raise the price of blue cotton cloth as they might raise the price for a 
foreigner. 


As with individuals and groups, we are also prone to identify certain 
settings or physical environments in terms of real, as well as alleged, 
odors; and, we thereby seek to avoid them. Consider, for example, the 
avoidance feelings and patterns generated by the odor of a dental surgery;? 
an unkempt greasy-smelling restaurant, or a smoke-filled tavern. Note the 
tendency to associate mental hospitals and wards for the elderly with the 
odor of urine (see Henry 1966, pp. 406-8). Likewise, it may be observed 
that land use and development may be impaired in communities where 
the odors of a cannery, glue factory, brewery, tannery, or paper mill 
dominate the setting. Too often in their concern with the political and 
economic institutions of a community, social scientists overlook its sen- 
sorial aspects—whether they be visual, auditory, or olfactory. 


Smelling Like a Rose 


While “skunks” are to be avoided, “roses” suggest intimacy; and the indi- 
vidual who emits attractive odors relates effectively on at least one sen- 


? Also, it should be noted that the distinctly different odors of dental surgeries and 
taverns help express the primary function of those settings. A dental surgery smelling 
of beer, whiskey, and stale cigarette smoke would conceivably cause a certain amount 
of suspicion or anxiety among the clients. The odors would undermine implicit social 
expectations involving the social meanings of trust in the dentist’s professional re- 
sponsibility, integrity or competence (e.g., his solicitude for hygiene). Thus, odors 
function partly to maintain the boundaries of social settings or the appropriateness of 
the relationships engendered within the setting. If the perceived odors in a setting 
clash with its routine definition, an individual would*probably feel “dissonance anxiety” 
and difficulty in sustaining any bona fide identification with his setting. 
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sorial level. This fact is evidenced by the importance placed on odorizing 
and deodorizing rituals, as well as such practices as sending flowers or 
scented letters to one's lover. 

Smelling, however, is not restricted to individual “roses.” We also like 
bouquets. In other words, there are grounds for hypothesizing that group 
intimacy or alignments are at least partially established or recognized 
through olfactory stimuli. As pointed out by Herbert Spencer (1896, 
2:15-16), the practices of nose-kissing and sniffing among the Eskimoes, 
Samoans, and Phillipine Islanders are not simply salutary gestures. More 
important, they are means of group identification and cohesion. And, quite 
possibly, those very odors that serve as indicants for avoidances by out- 
groups simultaneously.generate a we-feeling in the in-group. In this regard, 
one may hypothesize that the odor of garlic, which constitutes a com- 
ponent of the anti-Pakistani complex among the British, may nonetheless 
contribute to an in-group identification among the Pakistanis themselves. 

Finally, there is the “rose garden,” that is, the odor setting that attracts 
and facilitates interaction. While we tend to have avoidance feelings 
toward urine-smelling asylums, we are drawn to pine-scented parks; while 
we are disgusted by canneries, we are enticed by bakeries; while we find 
cesspools and polluted streams repugnant, we delight at beaches permeated 
by the smell of salt and sand. In short, an odor is often a crucial com- 
ponent in the definition of, and orientation to, an environment and is 
instrumental in generating appropriate activity. While odor settings may 
be taken for granted in an unreflective manner, they are nonetheless cues 
to particular modes of involvement within the setting. 


IMPRESSION MANAGEMENT THROUGH ODORS 


Since odors do indeed bear social meaning, it is not surprising that various 
practices have developed by which olfactory identity and odor settings 
may be manipulated. Cross-culturaly and historically one may observe 
efforts by actors to insure that they “give off" a creditable odor. Likewise, 
there are numerous examples of efforts to create а desirable odor setting. 

'To establish and maintain a socially accepted olfactory identity, actors 
engage in two basic practices: deodorizing and odorizing. The first practice 
usually entails the removal of socially discreditable odors through such 
activities as washing, gargling, and cleansing of teeth. There is usually a 
particular concern about the removal of perspiration. Odorizing, on the 
other hand, involves presentation of self with accreditable odors through 
the "art" of perfuming.? The existent rationales for deodorizing include 


3 In regard to perfuming, Theodor Rosebury (1969, p. 208) has raised an interesting 
and basically sociological question: “Maybe we ought to stop at times to wonder 
why we like flowers or coconuts or little Asiatic deer or the guts of a sperm whale; 
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“health” and “cleanliness,” while those for odorizing include “being fresh 
and pleasing to others." Through the use of deodorants and odorants an 
actor may anticipate his identifying label to be that of a “good, clean, and 
decent person” rather than a “stinker” or a “stinkpot.” Through these 
practices an actor attempts to avoid moral stigmatization and present an 
olfactory identity that will be in accord with social expectations, in turn, 
gaining moral accreditation: he who smells good is good. 

One’s olfactory identity is particularly associated with racial, class, and 
. sexual identification; and, as noted earlier, perfuming is closely related to 
the presentation and manipulation of those identifications. It has already 
been observed that racial minority groups are often stigmatized in terms of 
odors, and, as Dollard (1957, p. 380) pointed out, the allegation that a 
minority group is “foul-smelling is an extremely serviceable way of fixing 
on him an undesirable lower-caste mark and by inference justifying supe- 
riority behavior.” Likewise, Myrdal (1944, 1:107) noted that “the belief 
in a peculiar ‘hircine odor’ of Negroes, like similar beliefs concerning other 
races, touches a personal sphere and is used to justify denial of social 
intercourse and the use of public conveniences which would imply close 
contact, such as restaurants, theatres, and public conveyances,” 

Dollard (1957, p. 381) found that in order to cope with their stig- 
matization Negroes engage in a widespread use of perfume: “Perfume is an 
effort to avoid the odor-stigma of being ill-smelling which Negroes know 
to be one of the beliefs of white people about them.”* Unfortunately it 
might well be that the perfuming is seldom effective in the avoidance of 
the stigma. Instead, it may reinforce the white racist’s belief that Negroes 
stink: If they didn’t stink, they wouldn’t have to cover themselves with 
perfume. 

Like racial identity, class identity is often imputed in terms of odors. 
On the basis of reactions to forty-three different odors, Brill (1932, p. 40) 
reported that respondents “disliked most” the odor of perspiration; and he 
concluded that “this was not only because of its very sour smell, but, be- 
cause it was associated with people of the lower class.” Likewise, novelists 
and literary critics have noted that the odor of perspiration denotes lower 
class or status. | 

In a perceptive observation about Western society in the early twentieth 


couldn't we learn to love the smell of healthy sweat of men and women?" He is, of 
course, referring to man's almost universal historical concern to change and manipulate 
his personal odors in order to smell like a flower, tree, or animal. Why does the smell 
of lilac suggest an accreditable moral status while human sweat suggests a. discreditable 
status? Does the discreditable social meaning almost always associated with human 
odors alienate human actors from their bodily selves? ` 


* Brink and Harris (1969, p. 141) have pointed out that one of the white stereotypes 
about "better-educated Negroes" is that they take pills to avoid the odor they carry 
as a race, 
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century, Somerset Maugham (1930, p. 140) asserted: “The matutinal tub 
divides the classes more effectively than birth, wealth, or education . 
the cesspool is more necessary to democracy than parliamentary institu- 
tions, The invention of sanitary conveniences has destroyed the sense of 
equality in men. It is responsible for class hatred much more than the 
monopoly of capital. In addition, Maugham thought it was significant 
that "writers who have risen from the ranks of labor are apt to make the 
morning tub a symbol of class prejudice" (see Brill 1932, pp. 41—42). 

The observation of Maugham may have been grossly exaggerated; none- 
theless, deodorizing-odorizing practices to avoid being “foul-smelling” and 
thus being associated with the lower class remain widespread. And, as 
with racial minority groups, it appears that the lower class often utilizes a 
great deal of perfume to avoid stimatization—so much so that the lower 
class is sometimes described as being "scent smothered” or “daubed in 
cheap perfume," “cheap” being a term used to imply lower class. 

At the same time, the middle and upper classes attempt to support their 
status position by the appropriate use of “expensive perfumes," perfumes 
that symbolize high status. These perfumes are known through their 
advertisements in middle- and upper-class magazines: Fete, “а really dis- 
tinguished, sophisticated, classic perfume"; Amalie, "expensive"; and, 
Joy, “the costliest perfume in the world.” Often, too, these advertisements 
are associated with an aristocratic tradition, suggesting for Instance, that 
Cleopatra or Queen Elizabeth used the perfume, and thereby appealing 
to a potential consumer’s concern with class identity or status. 

In short, one may observe that actors manipulate their olfactory identity 
to establish and/or to maintain their class identity. Often, too, they at- 
tempt to follow class rules set forth by etiquette books regarding the 
amount and type of perfume worn by those of the “proper class.” 

Historically, perfuming has also been associated with the enhancement 
of one’s sexual attractiveness; and the belief that perfumes are erotic 
stimulants persists in most societies. For example, Beach (1965, рр. 183- 
84) has described a Southwest Pacific society where there is an aphro- 
disiac based upon the similarity of vaginal odor to that of fish: “Меп use 
а red ground cherry attached to the leader of a trolling line to attract 
fish. After having caught a fish in this way the ground cherry is believed 
to have the power to attract women in the same way as it attracted fish. 
Their vaginas, like elusive fish, will be attracted to the possessor of the 
ground cherry." Beach continues: “Other odors are also thought to be 
seductive. Most potent of these is a very musky aromatic leaf worn only 
by men when they dance and another is the somewhat astringent odor of 
coconut oil mixed with tumeric. Women rub this mixture in their hair.” 

In modern Western societies, the perfuming practices are quite similar. 
Perfumes themselves are widely used by both men and women, and odor- 
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ants are usually added to toothpastes, shaving lotions, hand lotions, and 
soaps, as well as hair oils (see Aikman 1951). Moreover, if advertising 
appeals indicate the legitimating motives for their use, then odorants are 
worn very often to enhance sexual identification. Consider the following 
advertisements of men’s colognes: Old Spice, "Starts the kind of fire a 
man can't put out"; Kent of London, "It can't talk but women get the 
message"; Pub, “Uncorks the lusty life"; By George, "She won't? By 
George, she will!"; 007, “007 gives any man license to kill . . . women.” 
These types of advertisements are very often featured with nude or “sexu- 
ally suggestive" women. They appeal to male desires to manipulate their ol- 
factory identity so that it is sexually attractive. 

Though less direct in approach, many advertisements for women's per- 
fumes express a similar message: Emeraude, “Want him to be more of a 
man? Try being more of a woman"; Tabu, "The forbidden fragrance"; 
Intimate, “What makes a shy girl intimate?"; Chanel No. 5, “The spell 
of Chanel”; L’Air du Temps, “To summon a man, push this button"; 
Maja, “Maja is Woman. Genteel, earthy, provocative, poignant. The very 
mystique of a women"; Ambush, “Wait for him in Ambush."5 

The extent to which a motive offered in an advertisement serves as a 
legitimating rationale for the use of a particular perfume needs further 
study; nonetheless, it can be hypothesized that a relationship does indeed 
exist. Tt is suggested that often the manipulation of an olfactory identity 
is related to a sexual identity.® 

Social actors realize, too, that the context within which they act some- 
times influences behavioral patterns. They know that an odor often defines 
a setting. Thus, like olfactory identity, odor settings are subjected to 
manipulation. As previously mentioned, the odor of whole communities is 
sometimes described as “stinky”; and the label may be detrimental to the 
image and development of the community. It is therefore understandable 
that efforts have been made to control or alter the odor of communities. 

In 1969, Washington, D.C., adopted an air pollution code which out- 
lawed odors injurious to the public welfare, the definition of welfare in- 
cluding reasonable enjoyment of life and property. To enforce the case the 


S'Taylor (1968, p. 153) has suggested that if aphrodisiacs are effective, perhaps 
anaphrodisiacs may also be developed. "Such a course might be convenient for 
explorers, astronauts, and others cut off from the society of the opposite sex. In 
prisons where abnormal sexual behavior commonly occurs, as a result of such isolation, 
the use of such anaphrodisiacs might be justifiable, paralleling the alleged use of 
flowers of sulfur in the past for the same purpose." 


6 One may also want to consider the relationship of smoking and identity. Smoking 
itself conceals personal odors, and the smoking of various types of tobacco—which 
have different odors—is often associated with different identities; cigars, with business- 
men; pipes, with intellectuals or sportsmen; cigaréttes, with bookmakers or card- 
players. ` 
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city acquired a scentometer, a scientific device for calibrating “stink” 
(reported in Time, October 19, 1970, p. 12). Other communities have 
adopted similar procedures, particularly to force industries and sewage 
treatment plants to deodorize.' Each time the essential argument was: 
“Getting rid of the odor will stimulate a growth of the community through 
а more pleasant and healthy environment."? 

While communities are often concerned with deodorizing a setting to 
create a more aesthetic environment, other efforts have been made to 
odorize settings. For example, odorants were applied extensively in the 
Roman Colosseum during gladiatorial games, the intent being to create a 
communal or we-group feeling (McKenzie 1930, p. 56). Likewise, the 
Chicago White Sox baseball organization has attempted to spray the scent 
of hot buttered popcorn in its stadium because that “makes people feel 
good"; and at the 1964-65 New York World's Fair, the India exhibition 
was presented with the manufactured scent of curry and cows (Hamilton 
1966, p. 84). 

The use of incense is another example of the management of an odor 
setting. Religious groups have traditionaly used incense to create an 
“odor of sanctity,” an atmosphere of “sacredness” among the followers. 
It is burned so that the group may share a common experience. Аз each 
follower introjects “particles of the odor” within himself, he is believed to 
more nearly achieve unity with the others. Boulogne (1953, p. 95) has 
noted that the use of incense "provides for the senses a symbolic repre- 
sentation of the invisible action (communion) that is taking place" (see 
also Frazer 1951, 1:379-84). In the Durkheimian sense, the use of incense 
generates a truly social phenomenon.? 

The deodorizing and/or odorizing of other settings such as theatres, 


"See McKenzie (1966). For a discussion of scentometers, see “How to Trace Bad 
Odors," American City 82 (June 1967): 144. 


8 There have been various newspaper and magazine reports concerning odors and 
community development. For example: “А proposed site at William and Babcock has 
been judged unsuitable for a school because of industrial and stockyard odors” 
(Buffalo Courier-Express, January 14, 1970, p. 3); “Citizens of Escabana, Michigan, 
have formed a group to resist building of sulfate pulp mill in their community" 
(Associated Press release, August 29, 1970); "In Selbyville, Delaware, the Bishop 
Processing Co. has been ordered to de-odorize because an obnoxious atmosphere en- 
velops the town with the consistency of a damp blanket and the aroma of rotting 
flesh. . . . Mayor А. B. Carey thinks that getting rid of the odor will stimulate the 
growth of other industry" ("War on Smell: Bishop Processing Company, Selbyville, 
Delaware Ordered to Deodorize," Newsweek, January 31, 1966, pp. 23-24). 


9 From the psychoanalytic perspective, it is understandable why odors and the act of 
smelling have been used to achieve a sense of communion with god (society, in the 
Durkheimian sense). Odors and the act of smelling suggest a more personal and 
intimate identification with the other. In contrast, visual and auditory experiences are 
seen as more alienating acts than those of smelling, tasting, and touching. In the 
former experiences, the self does not consume or take in the stimulating particle. 
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supermarkets, home, and rooms might also be considered. Again, each 
setting has a socially expected or desirable odor. Thus we find widespread 
use of aerosols, for example, the seasonal application of pine and spruce 
scents in homes to convey “the spirit of Christmas." As Hark (1952, 
p. 152) describes Christmas eve: "Throughout the room, intangible but 
definite, the faint perfume of spruce and moss and beeswax hovered like a 
benediction." 

Finally, odors are sometimes used to control, rather than please, a group 
within a setting. The use of tear gas to disperse a crowd is one such 
example—though at the same time it creates a common or shared ex- 
perience by which a we-feeling may be generated within a group, thus only 
reinforcing the crowd's further unity: “Did you get gassed by the cops?"!? 


CONCLUSION 


While much of this paper has of necessity been truncated and impression- 
istic, we feel that it nevertheless points to a need for the study of a much- 
neglected field of sociological analysis. Simmel (1908) and Berger and 
Luckmann (1967, p. 203) are just about the only sociologists who even 
mention the possibility of a sociology of the senses, or “sociology of the 
body" (e.g., considerations of the alienation from one's “bodily self," 
social projection of the “bodily self," etc.). The sociology of odors and 
olfaction should, ideally, develop as one part of a more general sociological 
concern with the senses. 

Possible areas for further research include the following, which, of 
course, is not an exhaustive list: What is the relation between life style, 
bodily state, and odors? What sociocultural conditions function to repress 
and which to elicit а consciousness of olfactory stimuli? What are some 
of the historical and cross-cultural differences and similarities in “odor 
consciousness"? What are the relations between *odor consciousness" and 
social development? What are the psychosocial dynamics involved in the 
definitions and/or identifications of olfactory stimuli? What are the social 
dynamics supportive of odor control and manipulation? Why do inter- 
actants perfume themselves? What taboos operate in the area of odor 
control and manipulation? 

What are the relations between perceived odors and “labeling” or “social 
typing" (e.g., "stereotyping")? Under what conditions, if any, do ol- 
factory perceptions involve a more personal and intimate identification 
with others? Under such conditions, how effective are odors in the genera- 
tion of an intersubjective “we-feeling,” or a less detached, atomized, or 
objectified awareness of others? 


10 In this regard, Taylor (1968, p. 53) has speculated that further development of 
aerosols to regulate crowd behavior may be expected. 
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What effect, if any, does a negatively defined olfactory perception have 
upon spatial considerations such as the establishment of personal space 
and spatial arrangements of interactants? Following from this, what effect, 
if any, do olfactory perceptions have upon ecological processes and land- 
use patterns within the larger society? 

In short, how do interactants become conscious of how to feel about or 
define a given odor perceived to emanate from a given other in a given 
social setting at a given time? 
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A General Model for the Analysis of Surveys’ 


Leo А. Goodman 
University of Chicago 


This article shows how the combined use of direct estimation 
methods and indirect testing procedures, which was advocated by 
Goodman (1970, 1971a), can be applied in survey analysis. This 
approach to survey analysis replaces a "causal system" diagram (of 
the kind used, e.g., by Davis 1971) by a more quantitatively explicit 
model of the system, which then leads to а more direct and more 
unified assessment of the relationships among the variables in the 
system. The methods presented in the present article can also help 
the survey analyst to determine whether his survey data support or 
negate a given hypothesized causal system; and in some cases these 
methods can be used to determine alternative causal systems that 
provide better descriptions of the phenomena under investigation. 
To illustrate the application of these methods, we shall reanalyze 
data that were analyzed recently by Davis (1971) and earlier by 
Wilner, Walkley, and Cook (1955) in their well-known study of the 
"contact hypothesis." We also include in the present article some 
new results on how the relationship between two given dichotomous 
variables is affected by the introduction of additional variables. 


INTRODUCTION 


Let us begin by describing the survey that will be reanalyzed here for 
illustrative purposes. This survey, by Wilner and his associates (1955), 
was concerned with the relationships among the following four variables: 
Proximity (P), Contact (C), Norms (N), and Sentiment (5). Wilner was 
looking at the effect of segregated and integrated public housing on racial 
attitudes. His main hypothesis was that the close proximity (P) of whites 
and Negroes in integrated housing would increase favorable interracial 
sentiments (S) through the intervening variables of contact (C) and local 
norms (N). With respect to variables P, C, and S, Wilner hypothesized 
that the close proximity of whites and Negroes would lead to their having 
more contact with each other; the contact would lead to liking, and liking 
to contact. With respect to variables P, N, and S, Wilner hypothesized 
that the integrated housing project would tend to develop local norms 
favoring positive interracial sentiments; the people would tend to adopt 
the sentiments favored by local norms, and their sentiments would rein- 


l'This research was supported in part by Research Contract NSF GS 2818 from the 
Division of the Social Sciences of the National Science Foundation. For helpful com- 
ments, the author is indebted to J. A. Davis, О. D. Duncan, В. Fay, W. Н. Kruskal, 
P. F. Lazarsfeld, D. McFarland, S. Schcoler, and A. Stinchcombe. 
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force the local norms. In addition, with respect to variables C and N, it 
was assumed (by Davis 1971) that these two variables would have a 
mutual positive relationship. The “causal system" for the four variables 
(P, C, N, S), which we described above, can be summarized by the diagram 
in figure 1, which was presented by Davis (1971).? 

To investigate the relationships among the four variables (P, C, N, S), 
Wilner collected data on these variables in interviews with 608 white 
women living in public housing projects having varying degrees of spatial 
segregation. These data are summarized in table 1.3 (Note that the data 
in table 1 are limited to the study of white women. Different results might 
have been obtained for white men or for Negro men and/or women.) 


TABLE 1 


OBSERVED Cross-CLASSIFICATION Or 608 Waite Women LIVING 
IN Розтлс Housing Proyects, WITH Respect ro Four 
DicHoToMiIzeD VARIABLES: (1) PROXIMITY TO A 
Necro FAMILY, (2) FREQUENCY ОР CONTACTS 
WITH NEGROES, (3) FavoRABLENESS OF LOCAL 
Norms TOWARD Necrors, (4) FAVORABLE- 

NESS oF RESPONDENT's ÁTTITUDES (SENTI- 

MENTS) TOWARD NEGROES IN GENERAL 














SENTIMENT 
Proximity CONTACT Norms + — 
+ + + 17% 32* 
+ + 2 30* 36* 
+ — + 14 19 
+ — — 15 27 
— + + 43 20 
— + — 36 37 
oe — + 27 36 
mE — — 41 118 








SouncE.—The observed frequencies in the above table were recalculated from the percentage table 
in Wilner, Walkley, and Cook (1955, p. 106). The asterisked numbers differ somewhat from the cor- 
responding numbers in Davis (1971, p. 149), since his numbers do not agree with those calculated from 
the 1955 percentage table. 


2 Figure 1 served in Davis (1971) as a diagrammatic representation of the various 
hypothesized relationships among variables P, C, N, S, which were described in the 
above paragraph. Later herein we shall discuss how this kind of diagram is related to 
the more usual kinds of diagrammatic representations of the relationships among 
quantitative variables (see, e.g., Blalock 1964, and Duncan 1970). 


3 Although the data are displayed asymmetrically (as regards the S variable) in table 
1, they could just as well have been displayed in а more symmetrical way as a four- 
way cross-classification. The asymmetric display might appear, at first sight, to suggest 
that variable S is the “dependent” variable; but the causal system considered will ac- 
tually view variable S as both a "dependent" variable (їп a certain sense) and also 
as а variable that can affect some of the other "dependent" variables in the system. 
This point will be discussed more fully later in the ‘section on diagrams of causality 
and systems of simultaneous equations. 
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еш c i ы 
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P 
с e pet 


N 


Norms 


Fic. 1.—Diagram of the causal system among the four variables (P, С, N, S), as 
hypothesized by Wilner, Walkley, and Cook (1955), and Davis (1971). 


In the present article, we shall replace the causal system diagram (fig. 
1) by a more quantitatively explicit model of the system, and we shall 
show how to use this model to estimate, in a more direct and unified way, 
the relationships among the variables in the system. In addition, we shall 
show how to test whether the survey data (table 1) support or negate 
the hypothesized causal system. We shall also introduce alternative causal 
systems, and shall show that they, too, can be tested to determine whether 
they are supported or negated by the data. 

Most of the methods presented in the present article are not necessarily 
limited to the study of the relationships among four variables. They can 
be used to study the relationships among any given number (say, 3, 4, 
5,...) of variables. Also, most of the methods are not necessarily limited 
to the study of a set of dichotomous variables. They can be applied (with 
appropriate modifications) to the study of a set of polytomous variables 
as well. 


A CAUSAL SYSTEM 


Let us first consider the causal system as described in figure 1. The five 
lines in this diagram pertain to the relationship between the following 
pairs of variables: (1) variables P and C; (2) variables P and N; (3) 
variables C and N; (4) variables C and S; (5) variables N and S. 
(Note that there is no line in figure 1 corresponding to the relationship 
between variables P and S.) These five relationships can be described by 
the following two-way cross-classification tables: (1) the two-way table 
describing the relationship between variables P and C; (2) the two-way 
table describing the relationship between variables P and №; etc. Corres- 
ponding to the five lines in figure 1, there are the five two-way cross- 
classification tables noted above. (The fact that some lines in fig. 1 have 
two arrowheads and some have only one will be discussed later.) Figure 1 


*Of course, some surveys collect information pertaining to a set of quantitative 
(continuous) variables in addition to (or instead of) information pertaining to a set 
of dichotomous (or polytomous) variables. The methods presented in the present 
article are limited to the analysis of polytomous or polytomized variables, which 
would of course include the analysis of dichotomous or dichotomized variables. 
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can be interpreted as stating, in part, that the system of four variables 
(P, C, N, S) can be described adequately by the five lines in figure 1, 
that is, by the five relationships to which the lines pertain, or by the five 
two-way cross-classification tables that describe the five relationships cor- 
responding to the lines. We shall show later that, with the information 
contained in the five two-way cross-classification tables, it is possible to 
describe very well the entire system of four variables (P, C, N, S) as 
represented by the observed distribution of individuals within the four- 
way cross-classification table (table 1). In other words, we shall show that 
the observed distribution of individuals within the four-way table can be 
fitted very well using only the information contained in the five two-way 
cross-classification tables. 

From Wilner's survey of 608 women, the two-way cross-classification 
table describing the relationship between variables P and C can be ob- 
tained from the data in table 1 by ignoring the other two variables (N and 
S); that is, by “summing over" or “collapsing” the other two variables. 
We shall refer to this two-way table as a “two-way marginal table" since 
it can be obtained from the four-way table (table 1) by ignoring two of 
the variables in the four-way table. We shall use the symbol (PC) to 
denote this particular two-way marginal table. The five two-way marginal 
tables, to which we referred in the preceding paragraph, can now be de- 
scribed by the symbols (PC), {PN}, {CN}, (CS), and (NS). 

Аз we have already noted, figure 1 can be interpreted as describing, in 
part, the hypothesis that the information contained in the set of five 
marginal tables ((PC), (PN), {CN}, {CS}, {NS}) is sufficient to de- 
scribe the entire system of four variables as represented by the four-way 
cross-classification table (table 1).5 We shall use the symbol Н to denote 
this hypothesis. Later we shall describe Н in more quantitatively explicit 
terms, which will then lead to the calculation of the “expected distribu- 
tion" of individuals within the four-way table under the assumption that 
hypothesis H is true. For the reader who is anxious to see the numerical 
results, we give in table 2 the “expected frequencies” in the four-way table, 
estimated under the assumption that H is true. By comparing tables 1 and 
2, we see that the hypothesis H is supported by the data in table 1.6 


5 This hypothesis also states that the information contained in the two-way marginal 
table (P5), and the additional information contained in the four three-way marginal 
tables ({PCN}, {PCS}, {PNS}, {CNS}), are not needed at all for this purpose. 
(Since the hypothesis stated that the set of five marginal tables [{PC}, {PN}, {CN}, 
{CS}, {NS}] is sufficient for this purpose, it follows that the other marginal tables 
[{PS} and the four three-way marginal tables] are not needed.) 


6 Later we shall provide a quantitative assessment of how well hypothesis Н fits the 
data. А 
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TABLE 2 


ESTIMATE OF EXPECTED FREQUENCIES IN THE Four-Way CONTINGENCY TABLE 
(TABLE 1), TAKING INTO ACCOUNT OnsERvED Two-Way CnOSS-CLASSIFICATION 
FoR FoLrowixc Pars or VARIABLES: (1) Proxrmrry AND Сомтаст, (2) 
Proximity AND Norms, (3) Contact AND Norms, (4) Con- 

TACT AND SENTIMENT, (5) Norms AND SENTIMENT 





SENTIMENT 
PROXIMITY CONTACT М№Мокмѕ + — 
+ + + 74.80 34.48 
+ + == 32.28 33.45 
+ = + 14.75 17.98 
+ — — 11.30 30.97 
== + + 42.94 19.79 
us + ~ 35.99 37.29 
== — + 28.51 34.76 
= — — 42.44 116.29 








Notr.—The observed two-way cross-classification for variables P and S (Proximity and Sentiment) 
was not taken into account in the calculation of the expected frequencies in the four-way table. 


THE MODEL THAT CORRESPONDS TO THE CAUSAL SYSTEM 


In table 1 we have used the usual symbols +. and — to denote the two 
categories of each dichotomous variable represented in the table. (For 
example, with respect to the proximity variable P, the individuals who 
live close to a Negro family are placed in the -+ category for P, and the 
individuals who live less close to а Negro family are placed in the — 
category for P.) Now it will be convenient here to replace the -- and — 
symbols by the numbers 1 and 2, respectively.” Viewing table 1 as a four-- 
way cross-classification table, we let fijx2 denote the observed frequency 
in cell (4j,£) of the table (where i= 1,2; j= 1,2; k&— 122; l= 1,2). 
(For example, corresponding to cell (1,1,1,1) in table 1, the f1111 value is 
77; corresponding to cell (1,1,1,2), the fı112 value is 32; etc.) For some 
specified hypothesis about the system of variables in table 1 (e.g., for the 
hypothesis H discussed in the preceding section), we shall use the symbol 
Fija to denote the expected frequency in cell (1,3,2) of table 1, calculated 
under the asumption that the specified hypothesis is true.? 

Let n denote the total sample size (e.g., n — 608 in table 1). From the 
definition of the fi, we see that 


T'This change in notation will facilitate the exposition and presentation of formulae, 
and it will also facilitate the extension of results from the case where variables are 
dichotomous to the case where variables are polytomous. 

8In other words, the symbol Pig, wil denote the expected value of the observed 
frequency in cell (jk) of table 1, under the specified hypothesis. We shall use the 
term "expected" to refer to the expected value Fijn, under some specified hypothesis 
and also to certain quantities thgt are based upon the Fina. 
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35253 уу C (1) 


i=l j=l k—1 i—1 


Because equation (1) is satisfied for the observed frequencies fis, we also 
impose the same condition on the expected frequencies Fix. That is, we 


also require that 
2 2 2 2 
by Dads ne (2) 


ф=1 j—1 k—1 i—1 
The two-way marginal table (PC), which we discussed in the preceding 
section, can be calculated from the four-way table in the following way. 
Letting }Р© denote the observed frequency in cell (i,j) of the two-way 
table (PC) (where i — 1,2; ј = 1,2), we can calculate I by the formula 


2 2 
d ET » 2 hn. (3) 


k=l I= 


Similar formulae can be applied in order to calculate the other two-way 
marginal tables. Calculated from the data in the four-way table (table 1), 
we give in table 3 the two-way marginal table (PC), and also the marginal 
tables {PN}, (CN), (CS), (NS) to which we referred in the preceding 
section. 

From the two-way table (PC), we can calculate the one-way marginals 
corresponding to the “row” marginal totals and “column” marginal totals 
of the two-way table. We shall use the symbols (P) and (C) to denote the 
one-way marginal frequency arrays corresponding to the P and C variables, 
respectively. Letting fP and f? denote the observed frequency in cell (i) 
and cell (j), respectively, of the one-way marginals (P) and {С} (where 
i = 1,2; j= 1,2), we can calculate £ and 5 by the following formulae: 


Poo Pu ib 


jen 


2 
f^; = У] 
dui 


Consider now the set of five two-way marginal tables discussed in the 
preceding section, namely (PC), {PN}, (CN), {CS}, (NS). (This set of 
five tables, which we calculated from the data in table 1, is presented 
in table 3 below.) From the information contained in this set of tables, we 
can obtain the one-way marginals {P}, (C), (IN), and (S). The hypothesis 
H of the preceding section can be expressed by stating that the set of nine 


(4) 
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TABLE 3 


Tue Two-Way MARGINAL TABLE FOR THE FOLLOWING PAIRS OF VARIABLES, CALCULATED 
FROM DATA IN TABLE 1: (I) Proxrmiry AND Contact, (II) PROXIMITY AND Norms, 
(III) Contact AND Norms, (IV) CONTACT AND SENTIMENT, 

(V) Norms AND SENTIMENT 











Table I Table II 
Proximity and Contact Proximity and Norms 
Contact Norms 
+ = + = 
+ 175 75 + 142 108 
Proximity ` Proximity 
— 136 222 А — 126 232 
Table ПІ Table IV 
Contact and Norms Contact and Sentiment 
Norms Sentiment 
+ = + = 
+ 172 139 + 186 125 
Contact Contact 
— 96 201 — 97 200 
Table V 


Norms and Sentiment 
Sentiment 
+ x 
+ 161 107 
Norms 
— 122 218 





marginals (namely, (P), (C), {N}, (S), (PC), (PN), (CN), (CS), (NS)) 
is sufficient to estimate the expected distribution of individuals within the 
four-way table. 

The hypothesis H can be made quantitatively explicit in different ways. 
We shall now describe one of these ways. Corresponding to the set of nine 
marginals listed in the preceding paragraph, we now introduce a set of 
nine parameters which we shall denote as TP, тб, тї, т, TPO, «PN, TOY, 
798, TN8, The parameter 7? can be viewed as pertaining to the “main 
effect” of the variable P on the expected frequency Fg in cell (2,3,6) of 
table 1; the parameter 77^ can be viewed as pertaining to the “interaction 
effect” between the variables P and C on the Ры, etc.? The hypothesis Н 
states that the expected frequencies Гь; can be calculated from these main 
effects and interaction effects. More explicitly, the Fymı under Н can be 
expressed as 


9 The meaning of the т parameters will become clearer later when we present and dis- 
cuss formulae (7) and (14)-(17). 
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Ера = т?т тб? TOR gt um ST Spy, (5) 

where 
TP, == TP, TP g х= 1/тР,тРОуу TPO gg = ТРО, TPC = TPO gy = d /TPO, etc., 
(6) 


and where y is a constant that is introduced to insure that the Fix satisfy 
condition (2). From formulae (5)-(6) we see that the effect of, say, the 
т? parameter upon the Fi; is to introduce the multiplicative factor т? 
when variable P is at level 1, and the multiplicative factor 1/7? when 
variable P is at level 2. Similarly, we see that the effect of, say, the r?° 
parameter upon the Ёш is to introduce the multiplicative factor 7P? when 
both variable P and variable C are at the same level, and the multiplica- 
tive factor 1/7? when variable P and variable C are at different levels. 
Et cetera. 
From formulae (5)—-(6), we also find that 


| (Fis зы) / (FigjF 214) ] = (779). (7) 


The quantity on the left of the equality sign in (7) is called the “cross- 
product ratio" or the “odds-ratio” in the 2 X 2 table describing the expected 
relationship between variables P and C when the levels of the remaining 
variables № and S are set at k and l, respectively.!? From (7) we see that, 
when the remaining variables (W,S) are “held constant" by setting them 
at a given level (4,7), then the expected odds-ratio pertaining to the re- 
lationship between variables P and C will have the same value at each of 
the four possible levels (for k = 1,2; l == 1,2) under model (5)-(6), and 
this expected odds-ratio will be equal to the fourth power of r?°. In other 
words, this expected odds-ratio (under model [5]-[6]) is independent of 
the level (2,/) of the remaining variables (N,S), and from (7) we can 
obtain an explicit expression for 77? in terms of the expected odds-ratio. 
This provides a clearer meaning for the parameter 7?° which we introduced 
in the preceding paragraph. A similar kind of interpretation can be ob- 
tained for the other 7 parameters introduced in the preceding paragraph. 

The Fijx can be expressed in terms of the т parameters (as in [5]), 
and the т parameters can be expressed in terms of the Fiza (as in [7]). 
Since we have already presented in table 2 the estimated values of the 
Fig, we can use these values in turn to estimate the т parameters.!! The 


10 Since the quantity on the left of the equality sign in (7) is based upon the ex- 
pected frequencies Бр (under model [5]-[6]), we shall call this quantity the “ех- 
pected odds-ratio." When the expected odds-ratio pertaining to the relationship be- 
tween variables P and C is calculated at a given level (Е) of the remaining variables 
(N,S), all the v parameters except т?О cancel out under model (5)-(6). 


11 Later we shall comment further upon the calculation of the estimated Ё, and the 
estimated v parameters (see [14]—[17] and the Appendix). 
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estimated values of the 7 parameters are given in table 4. Recall tbat the 
estimated values of the Ғы in table 2 were calculated from the informa- 


TABLE 4 


ESTIMATE OF MAIN EFFECTS AND INTERACTION EFFECTS AMONG FOUR VARIABLES 
(P,C,N,S) xx Four-Way Contincency Taste (TABLE 1), 
uNpER Mopzrs (5) амр (8) 








т Effects in À Effects in 

Variable Model (5) Model (8) 
0.83 —.19 
1.13 AZ 
0.91 —.09 
0.94. —.06 
1.35 30 
1.18 17 
1.00 1 .00 
1.15 14 
1.28 24 
1.22 20 








tion contained in the set of five two-way marginals (namely, {PC}, {PN}, 
{CN}, {CS}, {NS}—the set of five tables presented in table 3), and 
similarly the т parameters can be estimated directly from this information. 
Note the relative magnitudes of the 7 parameters in table 4. (Since the 
parameter 7 is not included in model [5], its numerical value in table 4 
is given as 1.00, which is equivalent to stating that there is no r?® effect 
in the multiplicative model [5].) 

Formula (5) expresses the Fix as a product of certain main effect and 
interaction effect parameters. This formula can also be expressed in an 
additive form via logarithms. Letting Сы denote the natural logarithm of 
Fiza (1.е., Gig = log Fija, where log denotes the natural logarithm), we 
see from (5) that the С; can be expressed as follows:!? 


Gun = 6 + АР; 4 ASE AN. + A8, E APO, 
+ А 4 A | A985 4 А8, (8) 


where 
Ө = log 1], АР; = log 7?;; AP; — log 75, etc. (9) 


Corresponding to the 7 parameters discussed earlier in this section, the 
À parameters are defined as 


АР = log т, АРС = log 7?5, etc. (10) 


12 The model described by formule (5) is, of course, equivalent to the model described 
by formula (8). 
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From (6), (9), and (10), we find that 


AP = АР, = —АР,, АРС = APO = APC ao m АРС, Ed —APOA, etc. 


(11) 


Estimates of the À parameters are included in table 4.1? (Since the param- 
eter APS is not included in model [8], its numerical value in table 4 is 
given as .00, which corresponds to a X effect that is nil in this model.) 

We shall show later how to assess the statistical significance of the 
contribution made by a given т parameter (e.g., т?0) in model (5), or by 
a given А parameter (e.g., APC) in model (8). We shall also show how to 
measure the magnitude of this contribution, using coefficients that are 
somewhat analogous to the usual partial correlation coefficients of regres- 
sion analysis. In addition, we shall discuss how to test whether model (5) 
(or the corresponding model [8]) fits the data, and we shall measure how 
well the model fits using a coefficient that is somewhat analogous to the 
usual multiple correlation coefficient. 


A GENERAL MODEL 


Tn the preceding discussion, we began with a particular hypothesized causal 
system (fig. 1), we then replaced this system by a model (equation [5] or 
[8]) that served as a possible explication of it, we checked (informally) 
whether the survey data supported the model (comparing tables 1 and 2), 
and we then used the data to estimate the parameters in the model (see 
table 4). In the section before the preceding one, we found that the data 
actually did support the model (comparing tables 1 and 2), but in many 
surveys we might expect to find that the hypothesized causal system is 
not supported by the observed data. In such cases, we would consider 
alternative causal systems that might fit the observed data better. We shall 
now provide a general model that can be used for this purpose. This model 
can also be used in the analysis of surveys that were conducted without 
the benefit of a hypothesized causal system. 

Corresponding to the set of nine marginals listed earlier in the preceding 
section (namely, (P), {С}, (А), {5}, (PC), (PN), (CN), (CS), (NS)), 
we introduced a set of nine parameters (7?, то, тӯ, 78, TPO, TPN, TON, 408, 
TYS), which were used to describe the main effects and interaction effects 
in model (5), and which in turn could be described in terms of the Fiji 
(see [7]). There were four one-way marginals and five two-way marginals 
in the set of nine marginals; and, similarly, there were four one-factor 7s 


18 The calculation of the estimated А parameters will be discussed later, after model 
(18)-(19) has been presented (see also n. 20). 
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and five two-factor T's in the set.of nine 7T's.!* (We noted earlier that а 
sixth two-factor т [r?5] was not included in model [5], since the causal 
system diagram [fig. 1] did not include a line pertaining to the correspond- 
ing two-way marginal (PS).) Now instead of introducing only the nine т 
parameters, let us introduce all possible 7 parameters: the four one-factor 
T's (TP, 7°, тї, 78), the six two-factor т?з (770, тРУ, тР8, TON, 408, NS), 
the four three-factor 7’s (ТРОХ, т?О8, тРУ8, TOYS), and the one four-factor 
T (ie., TPONS), Instead of model (5), we now have the following “satu- 
rated” model:!5 


Fay = qr? a 57! rS r? ara TON prt” jr. TEPON у, 
TPOS yp PNB, ONE rP ONS п, | (12) | 
where 
Py — TP, TP m 1/тР,т”буу = Ogg = ТРО, т?б = Py = 1/7”°, 


>= z -— — ТРОН 
PON уу m= PON gy, тє pPON, S — qPON S, = ТРОХ, 


221 
TPON oy = pPON S, = TPON үү» == ТРОХ 999 — 1/rP, etc. (13) 


Model (5) can be obtained from the saturated model (12) by assuming 
that certain т parameters in (12) (TPS, «PON, тРОВ PNS, TONS, PONS) are 
set equal to one. Models that are obtained from (12) in this way we shall 
call “unsaturated” models.16 

Model (12) describes the Ёш in terms of the т parameters, and the 
T parameters in this model can in turn be expressed in terms of the Fux. 
(Recall that formula [7] described a 7 parameter in model [5] in terms of 
the Ғы under that model.) From formulae (12)-(13), we obtain the fol- 


14 A one-factor v (say, tP) could also be described as a one-variable т, since this 
parameter pertains to the effect of a single variable (say, variable P) on the Р, 
A two-factor v (say, ТРО) could also be described as a two-variable v, since this 
parameter pertains to the interaction effect between two variables (say, variables P 
and C) on the Fip Etc. 


16 The saturated model, which is given by formulae (12)-(13), can also be described 
as an "unrestricted" model or as a "full" model. With this model, we can represent 
the F;;,,; in terms of the multiplicative main effects (rP, тб, 7N, 78) and interaction 
effects (tPC, «PN, .. , РОУЗ), This representation is related to, but quite different 
from, the Lazarsfeld. representation as presented in Lazarsfeld (1961, 1968) and 
Bahadur (1961). The Lazarsfeld representation expresses the Е, in terms of a 
set of parameters that are quite different from the parameters used in the present 
article; but it is related to the present representation ([12]-[13]) in the sense that 
they are both saturated models. For a further comment on this matter, see n, 16 below. 


16 An unsaturated model can also be described as a "restricted" model. The unsatu- 
rated models that are obtained from (12) in this way are quite different from the 
models that can be obtained from the Lazarsfeld representation (see n. 15 above) by 
setting certain parameters in that, representation equal to zero. 
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lowing explicit iormulae for the т parameters expressed in terms of the 
Fig: 


2 


2 : 2 
que LI I I (Fena/Fam) | yee, (14) 


fl keel 1-1 





2 2 
1/16 
ТРО — HI JI (Рым) (Рым) | se (15) 
k=l 11 
2 
116 
TOON — [ П (Fuu uf nafi) КОКОСУ. senate 
l1 
(16) 
FyiiFoziFoisiFi221F 2112F 1212F 1122F 2222 |!!1% 
qPONS — an 
PyiyoP y101F your Еол әз F 2312F2122F 1920 


Formula (7) stated that (7?°)* is equal to the expected odds-ratio 
pertaining to the relationship between variables P and C, at level (2) 
of the remaining variables (N,S), under model (5); while formula (15) 
states that (7?°)4 is equal to the geometric mean of these expected odds- 
ratios, over the four possible levels (А) (for k = 1,2; 1— 1,2) of the 
remaining variables (NS). Similarly, formula (14) states that (т^)? is 
equal to the geometric mean of the “expected odds” ш/а pertaining 
to variable P, over the eight possible levels (7,5) (for ј = 1,2; k = 1,2; 
l= 1,2) of the remaining variables (C,V,S). (For related material, see 
formula [52] below.) Formulae (16) and (17) can be interpreted in a 
similar way. 

Since the saturated model (12) includes all possible r parameters (i.e., 
all possible main effects and interaction effects), the expected frequencies 
F yx, under the model can be estimated by the observed frequencies fiu, 
and these estimates of the Fipa can be inserted in (14)—(17) in order to 
obtain estimates of the т parameters? With the т parameters in the 


17 Formulae (14)-(17) can be applied to model (12), and they can also be applied 
to model (5) discussed earlier. Although formula (15) is different from the correspond- 
ing formula (7) presented earlier for model (5), use of either formula (7) or (15) 
will give the same numerical value for vP€, if these formulae are applied to the ex- 
pected frequency Ё, under model (5). For a related comment, see n. 18 below. 


18In contrast to this procedure for the saturated model (12), it is important to note 
that, with fespect to the unsaturated model (5), in order to estimate the 7 parameters 
under the model, formulae (14)-(17) can be used with the Киш in these formulae 
replaced by the estimated expected frequencies under the model, which were given in 
table 2. Under the unsaturated model, the expected frequencies Е сап поі be re- 
placed by the observed frequencies fj, Since the estimated expected frequencies 
Ё па under the unsaturated model (5) (see table 2), are somewhat different from the 
estimated Fi; under the saturated model (12) (namely, the fix; in table 1), the 
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saturated model estimated as indicated above, the observed ў; are fitted 
perfectly. (For further comments on this point, see the second paragraph 
of n. 23 below.) Based upon the data given in table 1, the estimated 
values of the 7 parameters are given in table 5. Note that, for the data in 


TABLE 5 


ESTIMATE OF MAIN EFFECTS AND INTERACTION EFFECTS AMONG FOUR VARIABLES 
(P, C, N, S) ты Four-Way Contincency TABLE (TABLE 1), 
UNDER SATURATED Mopzris (12) AND (18) 











Standardized 
T Effects in À Effects in Value of 

Variable Model (12) Model (18) Estimated À 
P esos ee bs etes 0.84 —.18 —3.89 
Cj. ТА 1.12 Al 2.37 
АЧА 0.90 —.10 —2.18 
A 0.95 —.05 -—1.06 
PC. одр 1.33 48 6.14 
PN l2 23 1.16 AS 3.28 
BS Wigs 1.03 03 0.58 
CN visos. s 1.16 A5 3.23 
CS! erini ee nk 1.25 23 4.89 
INS veis een s 1.20 18 3.88 
PCN ks 1.00 .00 0.09 
PCOS oix iens 0.97 —.03 —0.67 
PNS. асра 0.99 —.01 —0.30 
ONS il 1.08 05 1.06 
PONS cen. 1.05 05 1.03 





table 1, the estimated 7's in table 5 are quite similar to the corresponding 
quantities obtained in table 4.29 

We noted earlier that model (5) could be replaced by the equivalent 
model (8); and similarly the saturated model (12) can be replaced by 
the following equivalent model: 


Сиш = 0 4- AP; + A6; FANE + AS; APC, 
-+ PY + APS, +r ON J- A98, + ANS. 


estimated т parameters under model (5) will also be somewhat different from the 
corresponding quantities under model (12) (compare tables 4 and 5). 


19 We did not include in tables 4 and 5 estimates of the constant 1 for models (5) 
and (12) because this constant is of no real substantive interest. Аз we noted earlier, 
the constant 7 in (3) and (12) was introduced there to insure that the Б д satisfy 
condition (2). For the reader who wishes to estimate this constant, we note tbat it is 
possible to obtain (from [2] and [12]) a simple explicit expression for 7 as a ratio of 
the sample size n and a function of the T's (see, e.g., Goodman 19710, p. 36). Thus, 
using the estimated values of theeT's, we can also estimate 7. This estimate can also be 
obtained by calculating the geometric mean of the estimated expected frequencies. 
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4 APON A, + APOB + APNSA S p ANS a p APONS S. (18) 


where Ө and the Аѕ are defined as іп (9). Corresponding to the т param- 
eters, we now have the À parameters defined as in (10), and the rela- 
tionships described by (11) can be written as 


AP <= АР, == LABS, APO — ДРО, <= POS, = APO, = РО, 
APON — APON y — PON, — APON pip — APON ga 
== APN o = APON з = РОМ „шш APON 995, etc. (19) 


Since we have already provided estimates of the 7 parameters in Table 
5, we see from (10) that the estimated А parameters can be calculated as 
the logarithm of the corresponding estimated т parameters." In addition, 
the variance of the estimated А parameters can be estimated by the fol- 


lowing formula:?! 
IEEE Sawa. o 


i-—1 jel k=l i—1 


By dividing each estimated À parameter by its estimated standard devia- 
tion 5%, we obtain the corresponding "standardized value" of the estimate. 
Each standardized value can be used to test whether the corresponding À 
is nil.2? Table 5 includes the estimated values of the А parameters and 
their corresponding standardized values. 

By an examination of the relative magnitudes of the standardized 


20 For example, the estimated АР can be calculated from the estimated 7P, which in 
turn can be calculated from equation (14), with F; jkl (under model [18]) replaced by 
Жы in this equation, In actual practice, it is simpler to calculate first the logarithm 
of the right side of equation (14) with Ёш (under model [18]) replaced by fy; in 
this equation, which provides then the estimated AP. The estimated АР can then be 
used to calculate the estimated ТР, since TP —exp AP, where exp denotes the ex- 
ponential function (i.e. the inverse of the logarithmic function). The above remarks 
apply to the saturated model (18). With respect to fhe unsaturated model (8), the 
above remarks apply except for the fact that the Fia can not be replaced by the fixr 
(see n. 18 above). 


21 Note should be taken of the fact that the estimation method presented for the 
saturated model can be improved upon by replacing the fig; in (20) by f; + 5, and 
by making the same kind of replacement in the ШИ that are used in (14)-(17). It 
should also be noted that formula (20) and some of the other results presented are 
applicable in the case where the observed four-way table (table 1) describes results 
obtained for a random sample of individuals cross-classified with respect to the four 
variables (P, C, N, S), and also in some other cases as well. For further details see 
Goodman (1970) and Haberman (1970). 


22]f a particular A parameter is nil, then the standardized value of the corresponding 
estimated А will be approximately normally distributed with zero mean and unit 
variance (when the sample size is large). For comments on related matters, see 
Goodman (1970, 19712). 
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values for the two-factor, three-factor, and four-factor interactions in 
table 5, we find that the model in which the following parameters are set 
equal to zero should be worthy of consideration: APS, APON, APOS, APNS, 
ACN8, AP?N8. But the model that is obtained when these particular param- 
eters are set equal to zero in (18) is equivalent to model (8). (None of 
the one-factor А№ѕ are set equal to zero in [18] for reasons that will be 
explained at the end of the Appendix below.) Thus, for the data in table 1, 
the examination of the saturated models (12) and (18) actually leads to 
the hypothesized models (5) and (8), which were based upon the par- 
ticular hypothesized causal system. 

In cases where the survey data do not support the model correspond- 
ing to the hypothesized causal system, and in cases where the survey 
data have been collected without the benefit of a hypothesized causal 
system, an examination of the standardized values corresponding to the 
À parameters in the saturated model (see table 5) can be used by the 
survey analyst to assist him in his search for models that fit the data. 
For some cases where the standardized values were used to do this, see 

Goodman (1970, 1971a, 19726). 

' Before closing this section, we take note of the fact that the standard 
deviation of each estimated À parameter in the saturated model (see table 
5) was estimated by SÅ — .046, using formula (20) (see n. 21). This es- 
timated standard deviation can be applied to each estimated А parameter 
in table 5 for the saturated model, and it also can serve as an estimate of 
an upper bound for the standard deviation of each estimated À parameter 
in table 4 for the unsaturated model (8). 


HOW TO TEST WHETHER A MODEL FITS THE DATA 


To test whether the hypothesized H described by model (5) fits the data 
in table 1, we first estimate the expected frequencies F;;; under the hy- 
pothesis H (see table 2), and we then compare each observed frequency 
fix: in table 1 with the corresponding estimate of the Fim in table 2, 
by calculating either the usual x? goodness-of-fit statistic 


D > У D (ia — Fia)? / Fa, (21) 


i=] j=1 k=l l=l 
or the corresponding x? based upon the likelihood-ratio statistic; namely, 


2 2 2 2 
2 25 25 Py >: fia log (fajta/F isnt) « (22) 


i=l j=1 k=l l=1 
The x? value obtained from, (21) or (22) can be assessed by comparing 
its numerical value with the percentiles of the tabulated X? distribution. 
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The degrees of freedom for testing hypothesis H will be 16 — 1 — 9 = 6 
(since [a] there are 16 cells in table 1, [b] there is one restriction of the 
form [2] to which the Ёш are subject, and [c] there are nine т param- 
eters that are estimated in model [5]). 

Using (21), we obtain a goodness-of-fit x? value of 2.62; and using 
(22), we obtain a likelihood-ratio x? value of 2.53. Since there were 6 df 
under H, the model fits the data very well indeed. 

Model (5) is a particular example of a model that is obtained from the 
saturated model (12) by setting a specified set of r parameters in (12) 
equal to one.?? The corresponding model (8) is a particular example of 
a model that is obtained from the saturated model (18) by setting a 
specified set of A parameters in (18) equal to zero. For the four-way 
cross-classification table, Goodman (1970) described in his table 4 a large 
class of models (there are 166 different models in this class) that can 
be obtained from the saturated model by setting a certain specified set 
of À parameters in (18) equal to zero (or by setting the corresponding 
set of 7 parameters in [12] equal to one). For each of the models in this 
class (namely, the class of "hierarchia? models), table 4 in Goodman 
(1970) gave the corresponding degrees of freedom when the four-way 
table is a 24 table, and that article also described various ways of cal- 
culating the degrees of freedom when some of the variables in the four-way 
table are not necessarily dichotomous. À single computer program can be 
used to calculate the estimate of the Fix and the corresponding x? values 
(21) or (22), for any set of models in this с]аѕ5.2* For related material, 
see, for example, Birch (1963), Ku and Kullback (1968), Bishop (1969), 
Goodman (19695, 1970, 19712), and the Appendix below. 

We shall now consider a number of different models pertaining to 
table 1 and shall list in table 6 the x? values obtained in testing these 
models. We include both the x? values (21) and (22) in table 6; but, 


?3 Indeed, the 6 df that were used to test model (5) correspond to the six 7 param- 
eters (TPS, PCN, PCS, 7PNS, TONS, тРОМВ) im (12) that are set equal to one under 
model (5). 

More generally, the number of degrees of freedom used to test a given unsaturated 
model will be equal to the number of 7 parameters in (12) that are set equal to one 
under the model. Since the saturated model can be described by saying that none of 
the 7 parameters in (12) are set equal to one under that model (ie., the number of 7 
parameters that are set equal to one is zero), there will be O df under the saturated 
model. This corresponds to the fact that the observed data are fitted perfectly under 
the saturated model, since this model includes all possible main effects and interaction 
effects (ie. all possible т parameters). 


24 This computer program calculated, e.g., the entries in table 2 above (namely, the 
maximum-likelihood estimates of the Fi, under model [51), and the corresponding 
x? values. In order to calculate these maximum-likelihood estimates, the computer 
program uses an iterative procedure that insures that the table 2 entries will fit the 
five marginal tables given in table 3. For further details about the computing pro- 
cedure, see, e.g., the Appendix below. 
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TABLE 6 


Cnur-SqUaRE VALUES ror Some Movers PERTAINING TO TABLE 1 








Degrees Likelihood- Goodness- 





of Ratio of-Fit 
Model Fitted Marginals Freedom x? x? 

Hio ges {PC},{PN},{CN}, {CS} {NS} 6 2.53 2.62 
Не ee {PC},{PN},{CN},{CS} 7 24.22 24.21 
Hs ..... e {PCH LPN} {CN}, {NS} 7 34.31 34,31 
Hy noo {PC},{PN},{CS}, {NS} 7 12.37 13.04 
Hg cas Sates {PC},{CN},{CS}, {NS} 7 16.48 16.46 
Hy ууз» {PN},{CN}, {CS}, {NS} 7 50.21 49.87 
Ay. eins {PC} {PN}, {PS},{CN},{CS}, {NS} 5 2.25 2.29 
Ha scenes {PC} {PN}, {PS} {CN} {CS} 6 22.71 22.92 
Hg 12... {PC},{PN},{PS},{CN}, {NS} 6 30.00 30.52 
Нур {PC},{PN},{PS},{CS} {NS} 6 . 1231 12.86 
Hi oes {PC} {PS} {CN}, {CS}, {NS} 6 14.9? ^" 1510 
TL fies {PN}, {PS},{CN},{(CS} {NS} 6 45.91 46.44 
Hes {PCN},{CNS} 4 1.89 1.95 
Eee {CNS} {PC},{PN} {PS} 4 1.63 1.65 
ОЕ (PCNMPSHUCSY {NS} 4 2.24 2,29 
Нр {CNS} ,{PC},{PN} 5 1.90 1.95 
Нуру ху» {PCN},{CS},{NS} 5 2.52 2.62 
Ну eee {P},{C},{N},{S} 11 178.37 226.07 
СУТ None 7 15 209.43 265.79 





in the present context, (22) had some advantages (see, e.g., Goodman 
1968, 1970). In the remaining discussion, we shall use only the x? value 
based upon (22). 

The hypothesis H described by model (8) (or model [5]) is listed as 
H; in table 6. In this model, there are five two-factor A’s—AP°, АРУ, АУ, 
ACS, №8. We next consider the models H5-Hs in table 6. In each of these 
models, there are four two-factor A's. One of the five two-factor Аѕ in Н, 
has been deleted in each of the models Hs-Hg. 

In order to test whether the parameter AP? in H; contributes in a statis- 
tically significant way, the difference between the corresponding x?s for He 
and Н, can be used as a X? statistic with 1 df. (The 1 df is obtained as 
the difference between the corresponding degrees of freedom for Нұ and 
Hı; ie. 7 — 6 = 1.) Similarly, each of the other four two-factor X's in 
Н; can be tested. From Н, to Hg of table 6, we see that each of the five 
two-factor A's in H; contributes in a statistically significant way.?9 (Note 


25 For example, comparing H, with Ну, we see that AON in H, contributes in а 
statistically significant way. On the other hand, it should also be noted that, when H, 
is tested by the data, the x? value obtained is significant at the 10% level, but not at 
the 5% level (see table 6). (For some cautionary remarks on the interpretation of 
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that, for the data in table 1, the X? values in table 6 for Н»—Нв agree in 
their rank order with the standardized values of the corresponding А5 in 
table 5.) 

Recall that the two-factor AP8 was not included in Hy, but the other 
five two-factor A's were. We next consider the model H4 in which all six 
two-factor Аз are included. In order to test whether the parameter A?* in 
Н; contributes in a statistically significant way, the difference between 
the corresponding X?s for Н, and Hy can be used as a x? statistic with 
1 df. (The 1 df is obtained as the difference between corresponding de- 
grees of freedom for H4 and Hy; iie, 6 — 5 == 1.) Similarly, each of the 
other five two-factor А5 in Н; can be tested. From H; and Hy to His of 
table 6, we see that A?5 in Н; does not contribute in a statistically sig- 
nificant way, but the other five two-factor А do. (Note that, for the data 
in table 1, the x? values in table 6 for Н; and Hg to Hs agree in their 
rank order with the standardized values of the corresponding А in table 5.) 

Next consider Н,з of table 6. This model differs from Н; to Hie in that 
it includes two three-factor A's (AP°* and ACN), whereas the other models 
included only two-factor A's. Model Hyg is fitted using the correspond- 
ing two three-way marginal tables {PCN} and {CNS}. The Рид for this 
model are particularly easy to calculate since this model states only 
that there is independence in the 2 X 2 table describing the expected re- 
lationship between variables P and S when the level of the two remaining 
variables, C and N, is given (see Goodman 1970). Corresponding to each 
of the four possible levels [ie., (1,1), (1,2), (2,1), (2,2)] of the remain- 
ing variables (C,IV), we have a single 2 X 2 table describing the relation- 
` ship between variables P and S; and the x? for testing independence in 
the 2 X 2 table will have 1 df. The X? for Hi3 is equal to the sum of the 
four x? values (corresponding to the four possible levels of the remaining 
variables [C,V]), and it will therefore have 4 df. From table 6, we see 
that model Hj; fits the data well. 

As with (3) and (4), we now find that, from the information contained 
in the three-way table (PCN), we can obtain the three two-way marginal 
tables (PC), (PN), (CN), and we can also obtain the three one-way 
marginals {Р}, (C), {N}. Similarly, from {CNS} we can obtain the three 
two-way marginal tables (CN), (CS), {WS}, and the three-one way mar- 
ginals (C), (N), (S). From the set of marginal tables fitted under His 
({PCN} and {CNS}), we can obtain the four one-way marginals ({P}, 
{С}, {N}, {S}), and five two-way marginals ((PC), {PN}, {CN}, (CS), 
{NS}). Corresponding to this set of nine marginals, we have the А pa- 


rameters AP, AC, AN, AS, APO, АРУ, ACY, AOS, ANS; and corresponding to 





these levels of significance, see, e.g., Goodman 1970.) The AON parameter is not in- 
cluded in model H4, but it is included in model H,. 
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the two three-way tables we have МРС and A9N?, There are a total of 11 
X's here. These 11 Ns are the ones that are included in model Нз. 

From the remarks in the preceding paragraph, we now see that model 
Н; can be expressed as follows. Model Н, states both that model Hy, is 
true and that the parameters AP?" and А8 in Hy3 are equal to zero. 
Thus, if Н, is true, then Ну; will also be true; but His can be true in 
cases where H; is not true. Model Н; з is implied by model Hy. 

Consider next Hy, of table 6. This model differs from Hyg in the fol- 
lowing two respects: The APON in Hys is set equal to zero in Ну; and 
the APS in Hy, is set equal to zero in Нз. Both of these models have the 
same number of degrees of freedom (namely, 4); and from table 6 we see 
that both models fit the data well. 

Model Hi, includes the four one-factor №5, the six two-factor Xs, and 
also the three-factor А8, Because of this, we now see that model Hy can 
be expressed as follows. Model Ну states both that model Hy, is true and 
that the parameter АСЕ in Hi, is equal to zero. Thus, if Hy is true, then 
Ну will also be true; but Hy, can be true in cases where Hy is not true. 
Model Н; ; is implied by model H;. ` 

Model Н,5 of table 6 is similar in form to model Hy,. The remarks in 
the preceding two paragraphs can be applied to model His simply by in- 
terchanging the letters P and S in the above statements. | 

Model Hig of table 6 is obtained from H;4 by setting APS in Hy, equal 
to zero. From table 6, we see that Hy¢ also fits the data well. A compari- 
son of Hi, and Н; in table 6 indicates that Hig provides a slightly better 
fit to the data. (Models Hig and Н; differ in the following two respects: 
the A?N8 in Hyg is set equal to zero in Нз; and the АР in Hy is set equal 
to zero in His.) 

Model H;; of table 6 is similar in form to model Hyg. This model also 
fits the data well, but not quite as well as Hyg and Hy. Remarks similar 
to those presented in the preceding paragraph can also be applied to 
model H;;. 

Models Hi; to Hi; are actually equivalent to models that arise in 
“logit analysis," but the other models of table 6 can not be expressed in 
that form. The class of models considered in the present article is more 
general than the class of models that arise in the usual logit analysis. In 
addition, the techniques proposed here are easier to apply than the cor- 
responding techniques of logit analysis. For further details on these mat- 
ters, see Bishop (1969) and Goodman (1970, 1971a, 19726). 

We noted earlier that model Hi3 was implied by model Hi. Similarly, 
we find that models Н; and Hj,-H;; are also implied by H4; and that 
models H43-H;;5 are implied by Ну. 

Consider now models Hig and Hig of table 6. The former model states 
that the four variables in table 1 are mutually independent; and the latter 
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model states that the 16 cells of the four-way cross-classification table 
(table 1) are equiprobable. From table 6, we see that these two models | 
do not fit the data at all. 

Before closing this section, we should point out that some of the mate- 
rial that we discussed above could be presented in summary form in tables 
that are somewhat analogous to the usual analysis of variance tables. We 
shall next present two examples of such tables. Many others could also 
be presented. 

With respect to a given model in table 6 (say model Hi, for i= 1,2, 
..., 19), we shall use the symbol X?(H;) to denote its X? value. We can 
view X?(H,;) as a measure of the “unexplained variation” in the }уы when 
model H; is used to “explain” the variation.?9 Having noted earlier in this 
section that the model of mutual independence among the four variables 
(model Hig) does not fit the data, we now present in table 7 a partitioning 


TABLE 7? 


ANALYSIS OF ASSOCIATION IN TaBLE 1, Usinc 
Movets Hig Ну, AND THEN Н, 

















Degrees 
of Numerical 
Source of Variation Freedom x Value 
1. Total mutual dependence among 
variables P,C\N,S ................ 11 X?(H,g) 178.37 
1а. Due to mutual dependence unex- 
plained by model Н, ............. 6 X?(Hj) 2.53 
lb. Due to mutual dependence explained 
by model Н, .................... 5 X*(H,4) — X?(H4) 175.84 
Partition of (1a) 
1а.1. Due to mutual dependence unex- 
plained by model Н, ........... 5 X?(H4) 2.25 
1а.2. Due to mutual dependence ex- 
plained by APS in model Н; ..... 1 X?(H4) — X?(B,) 0.28 





of the unexplained variation X?(H;s) (ie., the total variation due to the 
mutual dependence among the four variables) into the following two com- 
ponents: (1а) The variation due to mutual dependence that remains 
unexplained after model Н, has been introduced to explain the varia- 
tion (ie., after the five parameters APO, АРУ, AON, AOS, ANS, have been 


26 The meaning of the term “unexplained variation" here is related to, but different 
from, the analogous term in the usual analysis of variance and in the usual multiple 
regression analysis, 
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included with the А parameters of model Hig); and (1b) the variation 
due to mutual dependence that is explained by model Н, (ie. by the 
inclusion of the five two-factor A's listed above with the А parameters 
of model Hyg). As noted in table 7, component (la) is measured by 
Х?(Н,), and component (1b) by X?(H;4) — X?(H,). Table 7 also par- 
titions (1a) into the following two components: (1a.1) The variation due 
to mutual dependence that remains unexplained after model H; has been 
introduced (ie., after the AP8 parameter has been included with the А 
parameters of model Hj); and (1a.2) the variation due to mutual de- 
pendence that is explained by the inclusion of А in the model. As noted 
in table 7, component (1a.1) is measured by X?(H;), and component 
(14.2) by X?(Hi) — X?(H4). We see here that model Н; explains а 
great deal, and that there is no need to include the АР8 parameter with the 
À parameters of model Hy. | 

Table 7 provided examples of the partitioning of unexplained varia- 
tion, namely, X?(H,s) into (1а) and (1b); and X?(H;) into (1а.1) and 
(1a.2). In table 8 we shall provide an example of the partitioning of “ех- 
plained variation." 


TABLE 8 


ANALYSIS OF ASSOCIATION IN TABLE 1, Usinc 
Movers Hig Ну, AND Taen Н, 





— 








Degrees 
of Numerical 

Source of Variation Freedom x? Value 

1. Total mutual dependence among 
variables P,C\N,S ................ 11 Х?2(Н;8) 178.37 

1а. Due to mutual dependence unex- 
plained by model H} ............. 5 X*?(H,) 2.28 

lb. Due to mutual dependence explained 
by model Н,.................... 6 X?(H,g) — X2(H,) 176.12 





Partition of (1b) 





1Ь.1. Due to mutual dependence ex- $ 

plained by APS in model Н, ..... 1 X2(H,) — X?(H,) 0.28 
1b.2. Due to mutual dependence ex- 

plained by model Н, (ie. by the К 

five two-factor Аз in that model) 5 X?(Hyg) — X?(H4) 175.84 





If we had not started the analysis herein with a hypothesized causal 
system represented by figure 1 (ie. by model H;), after noting that 
model Hig did not fit the data, it would then seem natural to see how 
much of the unexplained variation X?(Hig) could be explained by model 
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H; (i.e., by the inclusion of all six two-factor X's with the А parameters of 
model Hig). This is done on lines (1a) and (1b) of table 8. We next 
partition the variation due to mutual dependence that is explained by 
model H; into the following two components: (1b.1) the variation due to 
mutual dependence that is explained by the inclusion of A?8 in the model; 
and (1b.2) the variation due to mutual dependence that is explained by 
the five two-factor \’s in model H;. As noted in table 8, component 
(1b.1) is measured by X?(H,) — X?(H;), and component (1b.2) by 
X*(H;g) — X?(H;). (Note that [1а], [1b.1], and [1b.2] of table 8 cor- 
respond to [1a.1], [1a.2], and [1b] of table 7.) We see here that model 
Hs explains a great deal, but that the APS parameter in that model could 
be deleted, thus yielding model Н;. 

For additional examples of the use of tables like tables 7 and 8 (i.e. 
tables that are analogous to the usual analysis of variance tables) for 
the analysis of association in contingency tables, see, for example, Good- 
man (1970, 1971a). 


MULTIPLE AND PARTIAL CORRELATION COEFFICIENTS 
FOR MULTIPLE CLASSIFICATIONS 


In the usual multiple regression analysis for quantitative variables (pre- 
dicting Y from, say, variables X, and Хз), the quantity R$. хх which is 
the square of the multiple correlation coefficient, can be interpreted as 
follows: it is the relative decrease in the unexplained variation in Y that 
is obtained when comparing the case where X, and Хз are not used to 
predict Y with the case where both X, and Xə are used. Similarly, the 
quantity ER ху”! which is the square of the partial correlation coefficient, 
can be interpreted as follows: it is the relative decrease in the unexplained 
variation in Y that is obtained when comparing the case where Хә is used 
to predict Y (but X, is not used to predict Y) with the case where both 
X; and Xs are used. The quantity RI X is sometimes referred to as the 
coefficient of multiple determination, and the quantity х. x, be called 
the coefficient of partial determination. Coefficients that are somewhat 
analogous to the usual coefficients of multiple and partial determination 
were introduced by Goodman (1970, 1971a) for the analysis of qualitative 
variables such as the variables P, C, N, S considered herein. We shall now 
illustrate their calculation. 

In the preceding section, we noted, among other things, that the statistic 
X? (He) — X? (H,) could be used to test whether the parameter AP? in Н, 
contributed in a statistically significant way. To measure the magnitude of 
this contribution, we recommend the following coefficient, which we shall 
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call the coefficient of partial determination between f and A4, when the 
other №5 in model Н, are “taken into account” :?" 


yon, == [X?(He) — X?(H3) ]/X* (Ho). (23) 


The coefficient defined by (23) measures the relative decrease in the un- 
explained variation in the fj; that takes place when model H; is used to 
explain the variation, over the case when model Hg is used for this pur- 
pose.?3 In other words, this coefficient measures the relative decrease in the 
unexplained variation that takes place when АРО is used (together with the 
A's in model He) to explain the variation, over the case when only the А№ѕ 
in model Hg are used. From table 6, we see that this coefficient is equal 
to .95 for the data in table 1. In a similar way, we can measure the con- 
tribution made by each of the other four two-factor A's in Hy. 
In the preceding section, we also noted that the statistic 
X*(H;) — X*(H;) 

could be used to test whether the parameter А? in Н; contributed in a 
statistically significant way. As in the preceding paragraph, we shall mea- 
sure the magnitude of this contribution by the following coefficient of 
partial determination: 


f*rypg-n, = [X?(H1) — X? (H) ]/X? (Hi). | (24) 


From table 6, we see that this coefficient is equal to .11 for the data in 
table 1. In a similar way, we can measure the contribution made by each 
of the other five two-factor A's in Hy. 

To measure how well model Н, fits the data, we consider the following 
coefficient, which we shall call the coefficient of multiple determination 
between f and the А parameters in model Hi: 


Ry. = [X° (Hao) — X?(H1) ]ZX? (Has). (25) 


From table 6, we see that this coefficient is equal to .99 for the data in 
table 1. It is also of interest to consider the following coefficient, which 
we shall call the coefficient of multiple-partial determination between f and 
the two-factor А parameters in model H,, when the one-factor А parameters 
(АР, АС, AY, АЗ) in Н; are taken into account: 


Ru, "Aprox == [X?(Hig) аә X?(H3) ]/X? (Hg). (26) 


27 [n the subscript of r? in (23), we changed the APC notation to the Ар notation 
because of typographical considerations. This simple change in notation should not 
confuse the reader. Similar notational changes are also made later in this section. 


28 Recall that the А5 in model Hg are the same as in model Н; except that APC is not 
included in Hg. i 
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From table 6, we see that this coefficient is also equal to .99 (to two 
decimal places) for the data in table 1. 

In the preceding paragraph, we measured how well model Н, fits the 
data. In a similar way, we can measure how well any of the other models 
in table 6 fit the data. 

Before closing this section, we take note of the fact that, as in the usual 
multiple regression analysis, the coefficients of partial, multiple, and 
multiple-partial determination do not include adjustments for the fact that 
the two terms in the numerator of the coefficient (see, e.g., [26]) have 
different degrees of freedom. If such adjustments are desired, then each X? 
term in both the numerator and denominator (of, e.g., [26]) can be 
divided by its degrees of freedom.?9 


ON DIAGRAMS OF CAUSALITY AND SYSTEMS 
OF SIMULTANEOUS EQUATIONS 


Earlier we introduced model (5) in order to describe in quantitative terms 
the causal system represented by figure 1. Now we shall show that model 
(5) can also be expressed as a system of simultaneous equations that 
describe how each “dependent” variable in the system is affected (in a 
certain sense) by the other variables in the system. In order to do this, we 
first introduce the notation presented in the next paragraph. 

With respect to those individuals who are at levels i, j, and & on vari- 
ables P, C, and №, respectively, the observed odds in favor of a + response 
on variable S (i.e., the odds that variable S will take on the value 1) can 
be written as 


Qi. = fina fiez 


(For example, corresponding to level (1,1,1) on the joint variable (P,C,V) 
in table 1, the value of 51. is 77/32 = 2.41.) With respect to those 
individuals who are at levels i, j, and Z on variables P, C, and S, respec- 
tively, the observed odds in favor of a -+ response on variable Ñ (i.e.; the 
odds that variable № will take on the value 1) can be written as 


oya = fu/fun- (27) 
Similarly, we define the following odds: 
о, а == јању fen, 


o. да == figa/ fore (28) ` 


29 For the corresponding adjustment in the multiple regression context, see, e.g., Gold- 
berger (1964) and Wiorkowski (1970). The numerical results reported here do not 
include this adjustment. . 
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Corresponding to these observed odds, we now define the following “ex- 
pected odds": 


Обу. = Fia / Руа, (29) | 
Fy- == Езу, (30) 
Об,.ы = Ёцы/Ём, (31) 
ОР ы = Ёуы/Ёоум. (32) 


We next define a new set of parameters (the y parameters) in terms of 
the т parameters as follows: 


З (108,9, 6 en em (33) 
Applying now (29) and (33), we see from model (5) that 
Об. = уй y, Ye (34) 


Formula (34) states that the expected odds Об. pertaining to variable S 
are dependent (in a certain sense) upon variables C and N, but not upon 
variable P.2° Similarly, from model (5) we obtain the following additional 
formulae: 


ОЎ Gea y N PN. уб; ys, (35) 
Q7. ikl = = у C PC, КА yn (36) 
OF ы = у? ус; уїР,, (37) 


where 
y= (1), уб == (1), у? — (9), | 
УРУ, = (тР®)®, ye’ = (т”бд)?, etc. (38) 
Note should be taken of the following relationships: 
уб; 2s = у8б,, yri = y, УРУ, = y", etc. (39) 
Figure 1 can be viewed as a diagrammatic representation of the system 


of equations (34)--(36), in which condition (39) is satisfied.?! On the other 


30 The parameters уб, усё, and yr, in (34) describe the main effects on 08 x. of 
the “general mean" and the variables C and N, respectively. Formula (34) states that 
08, jy. Can be expressed in terms of the main effects of the "general mean" and the 
variables C and N, and that there is no main effect of variable P upon 08 gu. For 
further discussion of formulas of this kind, see, e.g., Goodman (19726). 


31 The double-headed arrow between, say, N and S in fig. 1 signifies that variable S 
is affected by variable N in equation (34), that variable № is affected by variable S 
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hand, the system of equations (34)-(37), with condition (39) satisfied, 
can be represented by figure 2. Both figures 1 and 2 can be described in 


c 


mue ш с 
зы | Р 


N 


P 5 


Fic. 2.—Diagram of the causal system described by the system of equations (34)--(37) 


quantitative terms by model (5). To distinguish between these two causal 
systems (fig. 1 or 2), we must rely upon additional kinds of information 
that would help us to determine whether or not variables C and N are 
partial “causes” of variable P. 

Equation (34) is equivalent to the unsaturated model obtained from 
(12) by setting the following т parameters in (12) equal to one:9? 775, 
TEOS, PNS, ONS тРСМВ We have listed these т parameters in table 9, using 


TABLE 9 


THE т PARAMETERS IN (12) THAT Аве Ser EQUAL TO ONE, WHEN 
EQUATIONS PERTAINING TO EXPECTED Opps Аке EXPRESSED AS 
UNSATURATED MODELS OBTAINED FROM (12) 











Equation for Equation 





Expected Odds No. Parameters Set at One 

Q8 ........ (34) | [PS], LPCS], [LPNS], [CNS], IPCNS] 
QN ........ (35) [PCN], LPNS], [CNS], (PCNS] 

OC eius (36) [PCN], [PCS], [CNS], LPCNS] 
ГРЕЯ (37) [PS], [PCN], (PCS), LPNS], [PENS] 








in equation (35), and that the parameter yS} in (34) is equal to the parameter 
y5¥, in (35) (see condition [39]). We draw a double-headed arrow between N and 
S, rather than two single-headed arrows (one from N to S_and one from S to N), 
as a way of taking note of the fact that the parameter NS, and y8¥, in (34) and 
(35), respectively, are equal. The single-headed arrow from, say, P to C in fig. 1 
signifies that variable C is affected by variable P in equation (36). (Variable P is not 
affected directly by variable C in the system of equations [34]-[36]; we do mot 
draw a double-headed arrow between P and C in fig. 1.) The absence of any kind 
of arrow between S and P in fig. 1 signifies that variable S is not affected directly 
by variable P (see eq. [34]) and that variable P is not affected directly by variable 5 
in the system of equations (34)-(36). The above remarks should help to clarify the 
meaning of the double-headed and single-headed arrows in fig. 1, and in the other 
figures presented later. 


32 For related results, see, e.g., Bishop (1969) and Goodman (1970, 1971a). 
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the symbols [PS], [PCS], . . . , to denote 7?3, 7798, . . . , respectively. 
Recall now that model (5) was equivalent to the unsaturated model ob- 
tained by setting the following r parameters in (12) equal to one: т?®, 
qPON, POS 4PNS ONS PONS, Thus, model (5) states both that equation 
(34) is true and that 7?” in (12) is set equal to one. 

From table 9, we see that equation (35) is equivalent to the unsatu- 
rated model obtained from (12) by setting the following т parameters in 
(12) equal to one: TPN, тРУ8, 40N8, PONS, Thus, model (5) states both 
that equation (35) is true and that т? and т?08 in (12) are set equal to 
one. We also see that model (5) is equivalent to the statement that both 
equations (34) and (35) are true. А diagram of the causal system de- 
scribed by equations (34) and (35) is presented as figure 34. 


Fig. 3A: Equotions (34) and (35) Fig. 3B: Equations (34) and (36) 
IO E T c Tii ed 
f | nd à | У 
—— M | ai 


Fig. ЗС: Equations (35) and (37) Fig. 3D: Equations (36) ond (37) 
n c ж c PERLE n 
P | $ P | $ 
Fig. ЗЕ: Equations (34) and (37) Fig. ЗЕ: Equotions (34), (35), (37) 


E a И NER 
luc cod Киек р саш 


Fic, 3.—Diagrams of some additional causal systems described by model (5) 


From table 9 we also find that model (5) is equivalent to the statement 
that both equations (34) and (36) are true, or that both equations (35) 
and (37) are true, or that both equations (36) and (37) are true, or that 
both equations (34) and (37) are true. Diagrams of the causal systems 
described by each of these pairs of equations are presented as figures 3B- 
ЗЕ. Some additional causal systems that are also equivalent to model (5) 


33 Note that the causal system in fig. 3E is more parsimonious (in a certain sense) 


than the causal systems in figs. 3A-3D, which are in turn more parsimonious than the 
other causal systems in figs. 1-3, If we restrict consideration only to systems in which 
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are presented as figures 37-3 Н. As we noted earlier, in order to distinguish 
among the various causal systems in figures 1—3, we must rely upon addi- 
tional kinds of information pertaining to causality within the system of 
variables.3* 

Note that although there is no line between P and C in figure 34, the 
model describing this causal system (model [5]) included the 7P? param- 
eter, since this parameter is not included among the т parameters that are 
set equal to one in the system of equations (34)-(35) (see table 9). А 
similar kind of remark applies in figures 3B-3H. To further illustrate this 
point, we shall consider below what might happen in a simpler context, 
namely, when the system of variables under study consists of three di- 
chotomous variables rather than four. 

Before moving to the simpler context, we remind the reader that the 
preceding discussion in this section was concerned only with model (5) 
(i.e., H4 of table 6) and the various systems of equations that correspond 
to that model. In some contexts, other models (e.g., His or Нут of table 
6), which also fit the data, may be preferred because of their ease of 
interpretation. (For example, model Hi3 may be interpreted as stating that 
variable S is conditionally independent of variable P, given the level of 
the two remaining variables C and N [see the corresponding comments in 
the section before the preceding one]; and model H,; may be interpreted 
as stating that equation [34] holds true [see table 9], which means that 
the expected odds (4. pertaining to variable S are dependent [in a 
certain sense] upon variables C and №, but not upon variable P [see n. 30 
above].) The diagrammatic representation of models that are easy to in- 
terpret will sometimes also be easy (consider, e.g., the diagram represent- 
ing model [34]), and sometimes not. (For some related comments, see the 
following section.) | 

Consider now the case where the system of variables under study con- 
sists of three dichotomous variables, which we denote by the letters А, B, 
and C. For the three-way cross-classification table pertaining to variables 
4, B, and C, we let fi, denote the observed frequency in cell (2,j,2) of the 
table (where і — 1,2; j == 1,2; k = 1,2), and we let Fix denote the cor- 


variable P is an antecedent variable (see figs. 1, 34, 3B), then the causal systems in 
figs. 34 and 3B are more parsimonious than the causal system in fig. 1. 


31 We shall discuss in a separate report how to distinguish among the causal systems 
that can be described by a given unsaturated model. When the unsaturated model 
describes a number of different possible causal systems, the model then does not serve 
as a complete description of a given causal system, since the system will not be 
uniquely determined by the model in that case. We shall state that the model describes 
the causal system even when it does not determine it uniquely. It might have been 
preferable, in that case, to say that the model serves as a partial description of the 
causal system, or that the model is consistent with the causal system, The abbreviated 
terminology used should cause no confusion. 
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responding expected frequency under some specified hypothesis. As in 
(12), we can write Fix as follows for the saturated model: 


Pang == 94 gr? pr yr? gr gar? T Pe ign, (40) 
where 
ті; = T^, т“ = 1774, 
TAB = pAB, = TAB, q4D,, = TAB = 1/т4З, 
TABO у TÁBOS,, — TABO, g — TABO go 1 тав) 
тАВО 1 == TABC oy тш TABO уа = тАВб„ — 1/7430, etc. (41) 


Consider now the unsaturated model obtained from (41) by assuming that 
749? — 1. In this case, the Fij under the model can be expressed as 
follows: 


Fije rt grey gr ros. (42) 
Applying the notation used earlier-in the present section, we let Об 


denote the “expected odds” pertaining to variable C, when variables A and 
B are at levels i and j, respectively; that is, 


09,. == Fi/Fijs. (43) 
From (42)-(43), we find that 
об. = уб y4% узб, (44) 


where the y’s are defined as in (33) and (38). The model described by 
(44) is equivalent to the model described by (42).55 Formula (44) states 
that the expected odds Об. pertaining to variable С сап be expressed in 
terms of the main effects of the “general mean" and the variables A and 
B36 

Consider now the causal system described in figure 4. This diagram is 
supposed to tell us that variable C is a “consequent variable,” and that 
variables A and B are (partial) causes of variable C. This causal system 


BM 
nm 


Fic. 4.—Diagram of a causal system among the three variables 4, B, and C, in 
which variables 4 and B are (partial) causes of variable C. 


А 


c 


35 See references in n. 32 aboves 


36 See comments in n. 30 above. 
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can be made quantitatively explicit in various ways. One of these ways 
would be to use the model described by formula (44). Since the model 
described by (44) is equivalent to the model described by (42), the 
causal system in figure 4 could also be described by model (42); that is, 
the unsaturated model obtained from (40) by setting 747^ equal to one. 

It is interesting to note that model (42) includes the 747 parameter in 
it, but the causal system (fig. 4) which this model describes does not 
include a line between variables 4 and B. (A similar remark was made 
earlier when discussing model [5] and the causal systems in figs. 34—3E.) 
Indeed, with respect to the causal system in figure 4, if there is statistical 
independence between variables A and B in the 2 X 2 marginal table for 
these two variables," then the numerical value of the T4? parameter must 
be less than one (under certain conditions to be specified in the final 
section below). 

The fact that the 747 parameter is included in model (42) could be 
noted in figure 4 by the introduction of, say, a wiggly double-headed arrow 
between А and B. Similarly, if there is not statistical independence be- 
tween variables A and B in the 2 X 2 marginal table for these variables, we 
could draw attention to this fact by the use of, say, a curved double- 
headed arrow between А and B in figure 4 when neither variable is prior to 
the other (see, e.g., Duncan 1970). In addition, other symbols could be 
introduced into figure 4 to draw attention to the "variation" that still 
remains unexplained by the model. (This variation was discussed in the 
preceding two sections.) Various symbols of the kind noted above could 
help to make the diagrammatic representation of the causal system more 
informative. For the sake of simplicity and brevity, we shall not pursue 
this matter further here (except for a passing reference to it later when 
figs. 6 and 7 are presented). 

The 74? parameter in model (42) pertains to the relationship between 
variables 4 and B, when the level of the remaining variable C is given. 
(See formula [7] for a corresponding result for the system of four vari- 
ables.) In other words, the parameter 74? pertains to the relationship 
between variables А and B within the system of three variables. It does 
not pertain directly to the relationship between variables А and B in the 
2 X 2 marginal table for these two variables; but, in a more indirect way, 
the 748 parameter together with some of the other т parameters in the 
model will affect this relationship. We shall discuss this point in more 
detail in our final section. 

In the paragraph before the preceding one, we noted that figure 4 did 
not include a line between variables 4 and B, but the unsaturated model 


9T In other words, we consider for the moment the case where the two-way marginal 


table (4B) pertaining to variables 4 and B exhibits "statistical independence between 
the "row variable" and the “column variable.” 
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describing this causal system, model (42), did include the 74? parameter. 
Now we shall present a different causal system, which also does not include 
a line between variables А and B, but in this case the model describing it 
does лоЁ include the 74? parameter. This causal system is presented in 
figure 5, which is supposed to tell us that variable C is an “antecedent 
variable," and that it affects both variables А and B. 


а 
"di 


Fic. 5.—Diagram of a causal system among the three variables А, B, and C, in 
which variable C affects both variables 4 and B. 


In order to obtain a more quantitative description of the causal system 
in figure 5, consider now the unsaturated model obtained from (40) by 
setting 749 and 749^ equal to one. In this case, the Fix under the model 
can be expressed as follows: 


Ец = nra? mura tO рр, (45) 


Letting 04.5, and ОЎ, denote the “expected odds" pertaining to variables 
А and B, respectively, that is, 


ОА. = Fag/Foj, 07.2 = Fan/ Fin, (46) 


we find that model (45) is equivalent to the model described by the 
following equations:?8 


ОА.» = y^ Ye, (47) 
Q5,., = y? yx, (48) 


where the *y's are defined as іп (33) and (38). Formula (47) states that 
the expected odds (4.5; pertaining to variable A can be expressed in terms 
of the main effect of the “general mean" and the variable C, and that 
there is no main effect of variable B upon OA s. Formula (48) states 
that the expected odds ОЎ, pertaining to variable В can be expressed in 
terms of the main effect of the “general mean" and the variable C, and 
that there is no main effect of variable 4 upon ОВ, у. 

The causal system in figure 5 can be made quantitatively explicit in 
various ways. One of these ways would be to use the model described by 
the system of equations (47)—(48). Since the model described by (47)- 
(48) is equivalent to the model described by (45), the causal system in 


38 Model (45) is actually equivalent to equation (47) alone, to equation (48) alone, 
and to the system of equations (47)-(48). 
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figure 5 could also be described by model (45); that is, by the unsaturated 
model obtained from (40) by setting 74? and т280 equal to one. 

As we noted earlier, a given unsaturated model can serve as a descrip- 
tion of a number of different causal systems (see figs. 1—3). In figure 6, 
we present some causal systems, aside from the one in figure 4, that can 
be described by model (42); and in figure 7, we present some causal 
systems, aside from the one in figure 5, that can be described by model 
(45). 


es po | 
с |! 

ES 
ре dd 
BSS 
ae “7 


Fic, 6.—Diagrams of some additional causal systems described by model (42) 


The four figures near the bottom of figure 7 require special comment. 
We included figures 7D.a and 7D.b in figure 7 in order to take note of 
the fact that figure 7D can represent model (47) when either (a) variables 
B and C are mutually dependent in the 2 X 2 marginal table for these vari- 
ables (see my earlier comment about curved double-headed arrows), or 
(b) variable B is a (partial) cause of variable C in the 2 X 2 marginal table, 
or (c) variables В and C are statistically independent in the marginal 
table.?? A similar comment applies to figures 7E.a and 7E.b.*° 


39 The arrow from В to C in fig. 7D.b (and the arrow from A to C in fig. 7E.b) do 
not have the same kind of meaning as the other arrows used previously in this paper, 
since that arrow in fig. 7D.b (and the one in fig. 7E.b) pertain to certain relation- 
ships within marginal tables whereas the other arrows used pertain to relationships 
within the full cross-classification table. (For example, the arrow from C to A in 
fig. 7D, and in figs. 7D.a and 7D.b, refers to equation (47) for the expected odds 
OA p rather than for the corresponding expected odds O4,, pertaining to variable А 
obtained from the 2 X 2 marginal table for variables A and C. Although the value of 
the parameter 04, in equation (47) will remain the same under model (47) for 
Ол and under the corresponding model for 04.,, іп general the parameter values 
and the models themselves will change—see, e.g., Goodman 19715.) 


40 It should also be noted that figs. 64 and 6B (and fig. 4) can be supplemented in а 
similar way to the supplementation of figs. 7D and 7E by 7D.a, 7D.b, 7E.a, 7E.b. 
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Fig. 7A Fig. 78 
A AV 
> 2 
в B “7 
Fig.7C Fig. 70 
А А 
™ c N с 
B a B 
Fig. 7E 
A 
c 
в Pd 
Fig. 7D.a Fig. 7D.b 
A ~~ : A < , 
I. ad 
Fig. 7E.a Fig. 7Eb 
A ct | А = | 
B uu a 


Fic. 7.—Diagrams of some additional causal systems described by model (45) 


The methods presented in the earlier sections can be applied in order to 
decide whether the observed data support model (42) or model (45); that 
is, whether 7420 can be set equal to one or whether 747 and 742° can be 
set equal to one. Similarly, when a causal system in figure 4 or 6 is being 
compared with a causal system in figures 5 or 7, the methods referred to 
above can be used to distinguish between these causal systems. 

If we were to limit consideration to causal systems in which there is no 
reciprocal causation, as is often done (see, e.g., Blalock 1964 and Duncan 
1970), then model (42) yields only figures 4, 64, and 6B (and their sup- 
plementary forms);*! model (45) yields only figures 5, 7D, and 7E (and 
their supplementary forms); and model (5) yields only figure 3E. On the 
other hand, if we also consider relationships within certain marginal tables 
(in a way that would be analogous to what is done in the analysis of 
recursive systems), then additional causal systems are obtained. For 
example, if instead of using equations (34) and (35) for OF. and О; 
(as in fig. 34), we replaced (35) by the corresponding equation for the 
expected odds ОЎ. pertaining to variable N in the marginal table 


41 See n. 40 above. 
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{PCN}, then the only change in figure 34 would be the replacement of 
the double-headed arrow by а single-headed arrow from № to 5.3 Similar 
kinds of changes can be made in figures 3B-3D and 3F-3H, and in figures 
1 and 2.5* In addition, figures 34—3E can be supplemented as we did 
earlier to figure 7D and 7E. 

It should also be noted that, as in the usual analysis of recursive 
systems, by making certain assumptions as to which variables are prior to 
which other variables, the number of possible causal systems corresponding 
to a given model can be reduced. For example, if the order of priority is 
from variable P to N to C to S, then model (5) yields only one causal sys- 
tem; namely, the changed figure 3B, with the double-headed arrow re- 
placed by a single-headed arrow from C to S, and with the insertion of a 
single-headed arrow from P to N. On the other hand, if neither variable P 
nor № is prior to the other, but both are prior to C, which is prior to S, 
then the above remark applies with the single-headed arrow from P to № 
replaced by a curved double-headed arrow. Remarks similar to the above 
ones can also be applied with the four letters (P, N, C, S) interchanged in 
the ordering, as long as S or P has the final position in the ordering.*® 


42 Under model (5), we find that, for the marginal table {PCN} obtained when 


variable S is collapsed, the expected odds ОЎ, can be expressed by the following 
equation: 


OF, j = yN yPN уой, 


where the value of the parameters уў and yON у may differ from the corresponding 
values in equation (35). 


43 The arrows from P to N and from C to N will not have the same kind of meaning 
as the arrows that pertain to certain relationships within the full cross-classification 
table, rather than within the marginal table {PCN}. For related comments, see n.39 
above. 


14 Because of the possible changes that may occur in the relationships among the 
variables when one of the variables is collapsed, caution must be exercised here. For 
example, consider the case where equation (34) for OS,,,. is replaced by the equation 
obtained for the expected odds OS,, pertaining to variable S in the marginal table 
{PCS} obtained when variable N is collapsed. Under model (5), we find that the 
following equation is obtained: 


. 08. = yE yPS, YOE, POR, 


where the value of the parameters yS and у08#, in this equation may differ from the 
corresponding values in equation (34), and where the new parameters yPS; and 'yPO8,, 
are introduced. Because the above equation introduces these new parameters, various 
complications can arise. For example, if instead of using equations (34) and (35) for 
OS ijr. and Wija (as in fig. 34), we replaced (34) by the above equation for Ова 
then the system of equations thus obtained could not be represented by a simple 
modification of fig. 34 (ie., the replacement of the double-headed arrow by a single- 
headed arrow from S to № is not sufficient for this purpose), and this system of 
equations would not be equivalent to model (5). 


15 The material considered in the preceding two paragtaphs will be discussed in more 
detail in Goodman (19724). 
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Before closing this section, we remind the reader that the data analyzed 
here in the cross-classification (table 1) describe how variables vary to- 
gether, and they can not be used to establish causation unless certain kinds 
of assumptions are made. For example, we must assume that the system 
under study is closed in the sense that, if variables outside the system 
(e.g., variables other than P, C, N, S of table 1) have any effect on the 
variables in the system, it is to produce stochastic disturbances correspond- 
ing to the usual random variation of the observed frequency fx from its 
expected value Руы (when sampling is random). In addition, we must 
make other assumptions (e.g., assumptions as to which variables are prior 
to which other variables) in order to select one causal system from among 
the various causal systems that are consistent with a given model. 


ON DIAGRAMS OF CAUSALITY AND THREE-FACTOR 
INTERACTIONS IN THE MODELS 


In analyzing a 2 X 2 X 2 cross-classification table describing the relation- 
ship between variables 4, B, and C, let us suppose that there was a strong 
positive relationship between variables 4 and B when variable C was at 
level 1, and that there was a less strong positive relationship (or possibly 
a zero or a negative relationship) between variables 4 and B when vari- 
able C was at level 2. This situation is an example of the case where there 
is three-factor interaction in the three-way table (ie., where the inter- 
action between variables 4 and B depends upon the level of variable C). 
This case can occur frequently in practice (see, e.g., Goodman 1964, 
1965). On the other hand, the usual diagrams of causal systems (and also 
diagrams of the kind used in this paper) are not suited to describing this 
case, since the arrow from, say, А to B in the diagram does not usually 
indicate whether it pertains to the case where variable C is at level 1 or 
at level 2. 

In the analysis of table 1, we noted that it actually was not necessary to 
include the three-factor (or four-factor) interactions in the model that fit 
the data well. (For some examples of cases where the inclusion of some 
three-factor interactions did improve the fit, see Goodman [1970, 19726].) 
The models presented (see, e.g., [12]) can include three-factor interac- 
tions (and also interactions pertaining to more than three factors), and the 
methods of analyzing these models will be the same as those used in the 
present article. On the other hand, the survey analyst who considers only 
causal systems that can be described by the usual kinds of diagrams is 
limited to the case where only two-factor interactions are considered (and 
the interactions pertaining to three or more factors are assumed to be nil). 
In this respect, he will appreciate the fact that the models and methods 
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presented here will allow him to study a wider range of systems of poly- 
tomous variables than he could otherwise do. 

All of the methods of analysis presented in the preceding sections could 
be applied to systems of polytomous variables (see, e.g., Goodman 1970, 
1971a). Although table 1 dealt with dichotomous variables, these methods 
of analysis could be applied more generally. In the next (final) section we 
shall deal only with the case where the variables are dichotomous. 


HOW THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN TWO GIVEN DICHOTOMOUS 
VARIABLES IS AFFECTED BY THE INTRODUCTION OF 
ADDITIONAL VARIABLES 


Consider the situation where a research worker begins his study by examin- 
ing the relationship between two dichotomous variables, say, variables А 
and B. He does this by examining a 2 X 2 cross-classification table pertain- 
ing to variables 4 and B. Let us suppose that the research worker then 
introduces a third dichotomous variable, say, variable C, into his study in 
order to see what the relationship between variables 4 and B is at each 
level of variable C. He then obtains a 2 X 2 X2 cross-classification table 
pertaining to variables A, B, and C, which can be viewed as a pair of 2 X 2 
tables, namely, a 2 X 2 table pertaining to the relationship between variables 
A and B when variable C is at level 1, and a corresponding 2 X 2 table when 
variable C is at level 2. In the present section, we shall show how the rela- 
tionship between variables А and B, which the research worker examined 
first (before he introduced variable C into his study), is affected by the 
introduction of variable C. We shall see how the relationship in the 2 X2 
table pertaining to variables А and B, which the research worker examined 
first, is related to the corresponding relationship obtained when variable C 
is at level 1 and also when variable C is at level 2. 

This topic was studied earlier, for example, by Lazarsfeld (1961) and 
Davis (1971) (see also Yule and Kendal [1950] and Kendall and 
Lazarsfeld [1950]). Lazarsfeld (1961) showed how the “cross-product 
difference" between two given dichotomous variables can be affected by 
the introduction of a third variable, but he also noted (as did Davis 1971) 
that the cross-product difference is not usually a satisfactory measure of 
the relationship between the two given dichotomous variables. In its 
place, Davis used Yule's Q, but then he found that the effect on Q of the 
introduction of the third variable was more complicated. He presented 
a “тше of thumb" concerning the possible effect on О, but this rule can 
give incorrect results. (As Davis [1971] has noted, his “rule of thumb . . . 
has no mathematical necessity") In the present section, we shall present 
some new results on this topic. The point of view developed in the earlier 
sections herein will lead us to these new results. 
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From (7) we see that the expected odds-ratio defined there is closely 
related to the corresponding two-factor т parameter in our models. The 
odds-ratio is also closely related to Yule's Q, and to some other measures 
of association as well (see, e.g., Goodman 1965). For the sake of sim- 
plicity, the results which we shall present in this section will be expressed 
in terms of the odds-ratio, but some of these results can be directly 
translated into corresponding results about the other measures of asso- 
ciation (such as Yule's Q) that are monotonic functions of the odds-ratio. 

Consider now the three-way cross-classification table pertaining to the 
dichotomous variables 4,B, and C. In discussing this table, we shall use 
the notation developed earlier when presenting formulae (40)-(41). We 
shall also use the symbol £4». to denote the conditional expected odds- 
ratio between variables А and B when variable C is at level & (for 
Ё = 1,2), that is, 


Caper = (Fiif oor) / (Fiore ain) (49) 


Consider now the unsaturated model (42) obtained from (40) by setting 
7420 equal to one. From (41), (42), and (49), we find that 


Capa = Cano = (тА8)*. (50) 


Formula (50) tells us that under model (42) the conditional expected 
odds-ratio pertaining to variables 4 and B when variable C is at level 1 is 
equal to the corresponding quantity when variable C is at level 2;19 and 
that this quantity is equal to (r49)*. 

In the more general case where 747 need not be equal to one,*' then 


мёдв-1 ban. 2 == (74%)4. (51) 


We shall use the symbol £4z.c to denote the geometric mean of the two 
expected odds-ratio on the left side of (51), and we shall call this quan- 
tity the partial “expected odds-ratio" between variables A and B when 
variable C is held constant. Formula (51) can be written as 


16 In other words, under the unsaturated model (42) (ie., when 7420 = 1), the intro- 
duction of variable C does not produce a so-called specification effect on the relation- 
ship between variables 4 and B. 

47 In this more general case, the odds-ratio between variables A and B when variable 
C is at level 1 need not be equal to the corresponding quantity when variable C is at 
level 2. In other words, the introduction of variable C here can produce a so-called 
Specification effect on the relationship between variables 4 and B. It should also be 
` noted that the more general case (namely, when 7420 need not be equal to one) refers 
to the saturated model (40); and the estimate of the expected frequency Fun under 
the saturated model will equal to the corresponding observed frequency Jj, Thus, in 
the more general case, any quantity based upon the estimated Fijn (e.g, the estimate 
of the conditional expected odds-ratios б,в. and C4 в.) Will be equal to the corres- 
ponding quantity based upon the observed hin (e.g, the conditional observed odds- 
ratios). 
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бав.о = (74P)*. (52) 

Returning now to the case where r420 — 1, we see from (50) and (52) 
that 

бав.о = бав.1 = бав.о (53) 


in this special case. Formula (53) states that the partial L is equal to 
each of the two conditional [s in the case considered here. 

Letting pO denote the expected frequency in cell (i,j) in the marginal 
2X2 table {АВ}, we shall use the symbol vag to denote the expected 
odds-ratio between variables 4 and B in this table, #8 that is, 


Van = (FAP,, FAP,,) /(ЕАВ,, РАВ у, (54) 


In the case where 747€ — 1, we then find 


> 
Van = бан. (55) 
< 
according as 
> 
(1 — £o. 2) (1 — re.a) = 0, (56) 
« 
where 
бас.в = (14065. бвс.д = (720), (57) 


This result states that, when т420 — 1, the expected odds-ratio vag per- 
taining to variables А and B will be larger than the corresponding partial 
expected odds-ratio £45.c, when the other two partial expected odds-ratios, 
бас.в апа Ёрс.а are both larger than опе or when they are both less than 
one. Formulae (55)—(56) also state that vag will be less than fan.c when 
tage > 1 and вод < 1 or when f4g.2 < 1 and вол > 1. Furthermore, 
these formulae state that v4» will be equal to £4p.c when ёло.в = 1 or 
when £pc.4 = 1. 

In the case considered above (1.е., where 742° = 1), we see from (53) 


18 The estimate of the expected frequency каз in the marginal table {АВ} will be 
equal to the corresponding observed frequency /4? under the saturated model (40) 
1, 


(see the last two sentences of n. 47 above); and this will also be the case under the 
unsaturated model obtained when 7480 = 1, since the marginal table {AB} is included 
among the marginal tables fitted under that model. Thus, both in the more general 
case and in the case where 7470 — 1, any quantity based upon the estimated FS 


(e.g., the estimate of the expected odds-ratio v, р) will be equal to the corresponding 
quantity based upon the observed f42 (e.g, the observed odds-ratio). 
1) е 
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that £45.c can be expressed simply as the conditional expected odds-ratio 
бавл Or Cans. Similarly, in this case we find that 


Lo. n = 040.1 = Cac-2, 
Uno. A = бво-1 = Loc.» (58) 


When Ё; в.с is larger than one, we say that the partial relationship between 
variables А and В is positive; when бв. is less than one, we say that this 
relationship is negative; and when £45.c is equal to one, we say that this 
relationship is nil.f9 A similar remark applies to £4c.5 and (so... Thus, 
formulae (55)~(56) state that vag > C4p.c when both the partial rela- 
tionship between variables А and C and the partial relationship between 
variables В and C have the same sign (ie., both positive or both nega- 
tive). Formulae (55)—(56) also state that vas < Čargo when the partial 
relationship between variables А and C and the partial relationship be- 
tween variables B and C have opposite signs (one positive and one nega- 
tive). These formulae also state that vag == блв.с when at least one of the 
other two partial relationships is nil. 

The application of formulae (55)—(56) might be illustrated as follows: 
consider the relationship between variables 4 and B described in table 10. 


TABLE 10 


HYPOTHETICAL 2 X 2 CROSS-CLASSIFICATION TABLE DESCRIBING 
RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN VARIABLES Á AND B 








B B 
A 19 5 
A 7 2 





For the data in table 10, the estimated odds-ratio vag is 38/35. The re- 
lationship between variables A and B is positive, since the estimated v4» 
is greater than one. Now can we find a variable C that will “explain” the 
relationship between variables 4 and B? In other words, can we find a 


19 Note that the partial relationship between variables A and В is positive, negative, 
or nil according as 1 — б, в.о is positive, negative, or nil. In other words, the sign of 
the partial relationship between variables A and B is the same as the sign of 1 — C43.¢- 
In the case considered above (viz., where 7480 = 1), the sign of 1— {в.д will also 
be the same as the sign of the corresponding partial Q coefficient. Thus, in the case 
considered above, a comment about the sign of the partial relationship between 
variables А and B (ie. a comment about the sign of 1— $45.05) can be viewed also 
as a comment about the sign of, the corresponding partial Q coefficient. 
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variable C which is such that the partial relationship between variables 
A and B becomes nil when variable C is taken into account, that is, 
bag-o = 1. From formulae (55)-(56), we see that, in the case where vari- 
able C does not have a specification effect," in order for variable C to 
explain the relationship between variables А and B, both the partial re- 
lationship between А and C and the partial relationship between B and 
C must have the same sign (both positive or both negative).5! 

As an illustration of the above remarks, suppose that when variable C 
is introduced, the 2 X 2 table (table 10), which describes the relationship 
between variables А and B, becomes the 2 X 2 X 2 tables presented as table 
11. For the data in table 11, variable C actually explains the relationship 


TABLE 11 


HYPOTHETICAL 2 X 2 X 2 Cross-CLASSIFICATION TABLE DESCRIBING 
RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN VARIABLES А, B, AND C 











C C 
B B B B 
A 4 2 A 15 3 
A 2 1 A 5 1 





between variables А and B, since the estimated Ёл в.с is equal to one. (Note 
also that variable C does not have a specification effect, since the estimated 
Cana апа apg. are equal.) The 2 X 2 X 2 table (table 11) can also be re- 
written in the two equivalent forms presented as table 12. From table 12 
we see that the partial relationship between variables A and C is negative 
(since the estimated блє.в is equal to 2/3) and the partial relationship 
between variables B and C is also negative (since the Ёво.а is equal to 
2/5). If one of these two partial relationships had been positive and the 
other negative, then from formulae (55)—(56) we would know that vari- 
able C could not explain the relationship between variables A and В. 
The above remarks applied to the case when vag > 1 (see table 10). 
In this case, we have noted that in order to explain the relationship be- 
tween variables 4 and B, we must seek a variable C for which both the 


50 Recall that variable C will not have a specification effect when Ёр. = C4p.93 
Le. when 7420 = 1 (see formula [50] and n. 46 above). 


51 When both 1— бло. and 1— Epo. have the same sign, we can be sure that 
Van > бдв:с (see formulae [55]-[561); but we can not be sure that бару = 1. In 
the case where v4, > 1, the condition described above (that both 1— лс.» and 
l— bgg.4, have the same sign) is a necessary condition in order that ё, в.о 2: 1; but 
it is not a sufficient condition to insure that %4 в.о = 1. 
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TABLE 12 


RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN VARIABLES Á, B, AND C PRESENTED IN 'TABLE 11, 
Bur EXPRESSED IN Two OTHER EQUIVALENT Forms 

















Table 12A 
B B 
[o C c € 
A 4 15 A 2 3 
A 2 5 A 1 1 
Table 12B 
A A 
C с ё 
В 4 15 В 2 5 
B 2 3 B 1 1 





partial relationship between A and C and the partial relationship between 
B and C must have the same sign. From formulae (55)—(56), we also see 
that, when vag < 1, in order to explain the relationship between variables 
A and B, we must seek a variable C for which the partial relationship be- 
tween А and C and the partial relationship between В and C have op- 
posite signs (one positive and one negative). 

We have been concerned above with the search for a variable C that is 
an "explanatory" variable. Formulae (55)-(56) can also be applied to 
obtain further insight in the case where variable C is a “suppressor” vari- 
able or where variable C has "no effect." With respect to a suppressor 
variable, recall that vag < aro (so that a positive relationship between 
variables 4 and B becomes more positive when variable C is taken into 
account) when the partial relationship between variables A and C and the 
partial relationship between variables B and C have opposite signs; and 
also that van > ago (so that a negative relationship between variables 
А and B becomes more negative when variable C is taken into account) 
when both the partial relationship between variables A and C and the 
partial relationship between variables B and C have the same sign. With 
respect to a variable that has no effect, recall that vag == ar.c when at 
least one of the other two partial relationships is nil.5? 


52In all of the above applicatións of formulae (55)-(56), we consider only the case 
where 7420 — 1, ie. where variable C has no specification effect. 


е 
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Now let us move from the case where 742° — 1 to the more general case 
where 74° need not be equal to one. In this more general case, we find 
that the relationship (55) holds according as 


(1 — £a4o. 23) (1 — Eno. A) (Lo. лвблво)? 


> 
+ (1 — bo.an) (1 — баво)(бас.вфвс.д) * = 0, (59) 


where 
Loan = (т°)*, баво == (747°)4. (60) 


Note that (59) is a generalization of (56). 

Consider now the four-way table, where variables A, B, C, D denote the 
four dichotomous variables in the table. Formula (12) applies here for the 
saturated model, with the letters P, C, N, S in (12) replaced by A, B, C, 
D, respectively. We shall use the symbol £45.4; to denote.the conditional 
expected odds-ratio between variables 4 and B when the level of the C and 
D variables is set at k and i, respectively (for k = 1,2; l== 1,2). As in 
(7), we find that in the special case where the three-factor and four-factor 
T's are equal to one, then 


Lan. = (т&®)*, (61) 


for k = 1,2 and і == 1,2. In the more general case where the three-factor 
and four-factor T's need not be equal to one, then 


(Éan.11 aB -22 Dan. 12 LAn.21) Á = er ys, (62) 


We shall use the symbol £45.cp to denote the geometric mean of the four 
expected odds-ratios on the left side of (62). Thus, from (62) we see that 


бав 6р == (TAB), (63) 


Letting F42¢ denote the expected frequency in cell (ż,j,k) in the mar- 
ginal 2 X 2 X 2 table {ABC}, we shall use the symbol v4.; to denote the 
expected odds-ratio between variables 4 and B when variable C is at level 
k (for k = 1,2) in the {ABC} table. In the special case where all three- 
factor and four-factor 7’s in (12) are equal to one, we then find that 


> 
Vann = бав.ор (for k = 1,2) (64) 
« 
according as 
> 
(1 — бар.вс) (1 — бвр.д®) E (65) 
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where 
Lap. no = (74?)*, Cen. 40 = (79?)*. (66) 
Tn addition, we note that 
> 


UAB.2 =: VaB-1 (67) 


according as 


> 
(1 — tan. so) (1 — бвр.ло) (1 — Ёср.ав) (1 — бр.лво) E 0, (68) 


where 
Ep. Ano = (TP)*, Con -as = (19P)*. (69) 


We shall now consider the general case where the three-factor and four- 
factor 7’s need not be equal to one. We shall use the symbol бхв.кр to 
denote the geometric mean of Cap. and Cazp-xe, that is, 


бав-кр = У/бав-ы баво. (70) 
From (12) and (70), we obtain the following: 


barip = (7477420) 4, 
бав.ор = (T49/r4P0)*, (71) 
We also find that 
> 
Vane — бав.ьр (72) 


for k = 1 according as the following quantity is greater than, equal to, or 
less than zero: | 


(1 — фар. воблср-в) (1 — Ёвр.лсбвср.л) (Ёр.лвобср.-лвбавр.:обавор) 
(73а) 


+ (1 — £p. Anobon An) (1 — бавр.обавср) (бар .вобвр.лсблор.вёвор:а)% 


and for & — 2 according as the following quantity is greater than, equal to, 
or less than zero: 


(Caco “BO Cap . nc) (вор 4 {вр AC) (Ёр .авобор .ABGABD . сблвор) % 
(73b) 


+ (бор “AB £p -ABC) (Canon “= Capp . c) (Lan .вобвр .доблор .вбвор л) 
where 


Lac.» == (74)4,..., Lason = (7420) 4, (74) 
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Note that (73) is a generalization of (65). In addition, we note that 
relationship (67) holds true according as the quantity 

(E. [ (Gap .воблср -в) + (Cen-acbacn.a)] + 6% [(6.авобср-ав) + (бавр.сбавор. 
QE 66] + Ge [1 + Oe] Canc. 

is greater than, equal to, or less than the quantity (75) 


(5%. [ (Cap.zolscn-a) + (бвр :асблор:в) | + C5 | (фр.лвоблвор) + (Lanv-clon.aa) 
{0%.[ (Can-acben-ac) + (Caco-nbson-a)] + 6% [(6.авсбавр-с) + (бср:авбавср) 


where 








€ = бр.авобор.лвблвр .облвор, 
bee — бар.вобвр-лсблср.вёвор-л. (76) 


The relationship (75) is a generalization of (68). In the special case 
where the three-factor and four-factor 7’s are equal to one, we find that 
(75) simplifies to (68). It is also possible to obtain other simplifications 
of (75) by assuming that other specified sets of T's are set equal to one. 

The results presented in the preceding paragraph generalize the rela- 
tionships (65) and (68) to the case where the three-factor and four-factor 
T's need not be equal to one. A simpler kind of generalization can be ob- 
tained in the following way. 

Consider now the five-way table, where variables 4, B, C, D, E denote 
the five dichotomous variables in the table. We shall use the symbol 
{авлат to denote the conditional expected odds-ratio between variables 
А and B when the level of the variables C, D, E is set at k, l, m, respec- 
tively (for k = 1,2; l= 1,2; m = 1,2). As in (61), we find that in the 
special case where the three-factor, four-factor, and five-factor 7's are 
equal to one, then 


{Ав.ым = (74P)1, (77) 
for k = 1,2; L= 1,2; m —1,2. We shall use the symbol £45.cpz to denote 


the geometric mean of the six expected odds-ratios corresponding to the 
six joint levels of variables C, D, E. As earlier, we see that 


бав.сре = (T4*)*. (78) 


Letting К denote the expected frequency in cell (4j,&/) in the 
marginal 2 X 2 X 2 X 2 table {ABCD}, we shall use the symbol var. to 
denote the expected odds-ratio between variables А and B when the level 
of variables C and D is set at k and J, respectively, in the {ABCD} table. 
In the special case where all three-factor, four-fagtor, and five-factor 7’s 
are equal to one, we then find that | 
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VAB.kt = бав.срв (79) 
(for k = 1,2; L= 1,2) according as 
2 
(1 — £n. soD) (1 — Ёвв.лср) = 0, (80) 
« 


where 
bangon == (74")*, Üpg.Acp = (TP9)*, (81) 


In addition, we note that 
Van. n — Van. (82) 
according as 


> 
(1 — ban. вор) (1 — Ung. Acn) (1 — бов:авр) (1 — бв:авор) E 0, 


(83) 
where 
бы.авср = (т”)*, Los. App = (7°)#. (84) 
Similarly, we find that 
> 
VAn.k2 — VAB- kl (85) 


according as 


> 
(1 — фав.вор) (1 — $вв.лсь)(1 — брк.лво)(1 — бе.авср) = 0. 
(86) 


The relationships (65) and (68) have now been extended by (80), (83), 
(86) to the case where an additional variable is taken into account. By 
comparing (56), (65), and (80), we find that the corresponding extension 
to the case where any number of additional variables are taken into ac- 
count is straightforward. A similar remark applies also to the extension of 
(68), (83), and (86). ' 

For various applications of the results presented in the above section 
see Goodman (1972a). 
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APPENDIX 


How to Calculate the Estimate of the Expected Frequencies under a Given 
Unsaturated Model 


We shall now describe an iterative procedure that can be used to calculate 
the maximum-likelihood estimate fau of the expected frequency Fig 
under any given unsaturated model of the kind considered in the present 
article. For illustrative purposes, we shall again consider model (5) (ie., 
Н; of table 6), and shall show how the Pan entries in table 2 were calcu- 
lated. As we noted earlier (see n. 24 above), the iterative procedure for 
calculating Г; under model (5) insures that the entries in the five mar- 
ginal tables given in table 3, which were obtained from the data in table 1, 
will be equal to the corresponding entries in the five marginal tables calcu- 
lated from the Ё, in table 2. 

The entries in the five two-way marginal tables given in table 3 were 
calculated from the data in table 1 by applying formula (3) and similar 
formulae. We shall denote these entries as До had fe: FE (for i= 
1,2; j= 1,2; k — 1,2; L= 1,2), corresponding to the two-way marginal 
tables (PC), {PN}, (CN), {CS}, {NS}, respectively. These five two- 
way marginal tables were listed in table 6 as the marginal tables that 
are fitted under Н;. 

In order to calculate the fas under T, the iterative procedure starts 
with an initial value denoted by po the first step changes fc 0) to ЁШ, 


ik ik? 
the second step change. £e to £a: the third step changes f to FO 
etc. Table A1 gives the nunciis] а of the fto. fo fo. Я -that 


YR? ^ ЫР укр 
are obtained with the iterative procedure. This procedure can be described 
as follows: 


We begin the procedure simply by setting 
Bo zl (A0) 


(for i = 1,2; j== 1,2; k = 1,2; l= 1,2). (See the column for step 0 in 
table A1.) For the first step, calculate 


Ё Qu = Ё O ы fP0,)/ [Ê JPE, (A1) 


where 


[Fo }Pe ij — zy СӨ. FO ы. (Ala) 


Eel T= 


(Comparing [Ala] with formula [3], we see that [Poze is defined in 
the same way as Же, ©, but with the hmi in formula [3] replaced in [A1a] 
by the b ) For the second step, calculate 
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£o ва = PO) Ра [Roo PM a, (A2) 


where 


[£o yy, — У) Y foa. (A2a) 


feel del 
For the third step, calculate 
PO ga = PO pa уот [Вок (A3) 


where 


2 2 
[£o 19% =< 2s 2: FO. (A3a) 
i=l 1], 


The fourth and fifth steps are similarly calculated using the J and f¥8, 
respectively, in the calculations (with the [P IS and д js defined 
in a similar way to the corresponding quantities given by [A1a], [A2a], 
[A3a]). 

After the fifth step is calculated, we say that the "first cycle of 
iterations" has been completed. (Recall that there were five marginal 
tables to be fitted—the five steps described above corresponded to the 
fitting of these five marginal tables.) We then begin the “second cycle 
of iterations" with the sixth step. For the sixth step, calculate 


^ ^ 
fO, = FG POS/[PG)]PO,, (A6) 


where 


2 2 
^ A 
ГЕР 2 2, FO, (Аба) 


Note that the sixth step (i.e., the first step of the second cycle of itera- 
tions) repeats step 1 with the ÊW in step 1 replaced now by fo (com- 
pare [A1] with [A6]). Similarly, the seventh step repeats step 2 with the 
PO in step 2 replaced now by F‘®; and the eighth step repeats step 3 
with the #2) in step 3 replaced now by F; etc. 

As we noted earlier, table A1 gives the Боса values of the Ро) 

p £o ... that are obtained by carrying out the calculations described 
in the preceding two paragraphs. (All calculations have been carried out 
to more decimal places than are reported in table A1.) The reader can 
use the numerical values in table A1 to check both his understanding of 
the iterative procedure described above and the results to be presented 
next. 

From (А1) we find that 
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2 2 Y 
2 2 FH = fh. (A7) 
Aui [ш] 
їп other words, the #() fit the marginal table (PC). From (A2) we find 
that 


2 2 
»3 2 PO = fi (Ав) 


joel ф==1Ї 


i.e., Ше F@) fit the marginal table {PN}. From (A3) we find that 


ijkl 
2 2 
Э pS, PO = Pg, (A9) 
Яза 1 dul 
ie, the F® fit the marginal table (CN). Similarly we find that the Р), 
and LOT fit the marginal tables {CS} and (NS), respectively.. Thus, at 
the end of the first cycle of iterations, we have in turn fitted each of the 
five two-way marginal tables that were listed in table 6 as the marginal 
tables fitted under Н; (see marginal tables in table 3). However, although 
the I fit the marginal table {NS}, they will usually not fit the other 
four marginal tables ((PC), (PN), {CN}, {CS}), and so we proceed to 
the second ‘cycle of iterations. (From [Аб] we see that the £O, fit the 
marginal table (PC); but they will usually not fit the other four mar- 
ginal tables, {PN}, {CN}, (CS), (NS).) The iterative procedure is con- 
tinued until we reach, say, the wth step, where the £o fit all five marginal 
tables. Note that the Fes) in table Al actually fit these five marginal 
tables. 

For expository purposes, the present Appendix focused upon the 
iterative procedure for the case where model (5) (ie., Hi of table 6) is 
the particular unsaturated model under consideration. This iterative pro- 
cedure can be applied more generally to a wide range of unsaturated 
models. Using notation that is similar to the notation appearing in the 
present Appendix, a description of the iterative procedure for this wide 
range of models was given by formula (3.10) in Goodman (1970). For 
related material, the reader is also referred to Ku and Kullback (1968), 
Bishop (1969), Bishop and Mosteller (1969), Goodman (19695, 1970), 
Haberman (1970). 

The iterative procedure referred to above d is not the only way to cal- 
culate the Fin in some cases. For certain kinds of unsaturated models, 
explicit formulae for the Ё are available (see, e.g., formulae [3.5]—[3.7] 
and [4.1]-[4.2] in Goodman 1970). In addition, note should also, be 
taken of the fact that, for various kinds of unsaturated models, the Fijx 
can be calculated by a step-by-step method that is quite different from 
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the iterative procedure considered in the present Appendix (see, e.g., 
Goodman 19715). For the models to which they are applicable, both the 
explicit formulae and the step-by-step method are easier to apply than 
the iterative procedure considered here; but the iterative procedure has 
the advantage that it is applicable to a wider range of unsaturated 
models—a range that includes all of the models to which the explicit 
formulae and the step-by-step method are applicable, and other models 
as well As we noted earlier, a single computer program (which applies 
the iterative procedure) can be used to calculate the Fix and other 
statistics of interest, for any set of models in this wide range of unsatu- 
rated models. 

The computer program referred to above can be used with any un- 
saturated model that is "hierarchical" (see, e.g., Goodman 1970). Model 
(5) and the equivalent model (8) are examples of hierarchical models 
since, for each interaction effect (e.g., АРС) in model (8), there is also 
included in the model the corresponding main effects (A? and A9). More 
generally, an unsaturated model is hierarchical if, corresponding to the 
superscript of each A parameter in the model, all subsets of the letters 
in that superscript appear themselves as superscripts of A parameters 
that are also included in the model. (Corresponding to, say, the super- 
script PC, we have the two subsets P and C.) АП of the models consid- 
ered in the present article were examples of hierarchical models. 

Before closing this Appendix, let us briefly consider “nonhierarchical” 
models. As an example of such a model, consider, say, the model obtained 
from (8) by setting the A? parameter in (8) equal to zero. This model 
states, among other things, that the main effect A? is nil, but the cor- 
responding interaction effects A98 and AN? need not be nil. (It is non- 
hierarchical because AS is not included in the model despite the fact the 
A98 and A"? are.) This model differs from model (8) only in that АЗ is 
included now with the À parameters that are set equal to zero. The maxi- 
mum-likelihood estimates of the parameters under this model would be 
equal to those obtained under model (8) (see table 4) if the estimated 
value of AS under model (8) actually turned out to be zero. To the ex- 
tent that the estimated value of A9 under model (8) is close to zero (see 
table 4), the maximum-likelihood estimates of the parameters under 
model (8) will be close to those of the nonhierarchical model introduced 
in the present paragraph.®* In cases where this approximation may not be 


53 The maximum likelihood estimates under model (8) can serve as consistent 
estimates of the corresponding parameters under the nonhierarchical model; but they 
are not the maximum-likelihood estimates under the latter model, except when the 
estimated value of АЗ under model (8) actually turns out to be zero. In estimating the 
parameters in the nonhierarchical model, the maximum-likelihood estimates under 
model (8) will not be as efficient as the maximum-likelihood estimates under the 
nonhierarchical model. 
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adequate,®+ the maximum-likelihood estimates under the nonhierarchical 
model can be calculated by methods that are more complicated than 
those presented herein (see Haberman 1970). 

The remarks in the preceding paragraph pertaining to a particular 
nonhierarchical model (and the hierarchical model that is related to it) 
can be extended in a straightforward way to apply to other nonhierarchi- 
cal models as well. 
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Seven hypotheses constituting the core of a causal model of indi- 
vidual political participation generate a large number of predictions 
about strengths of relations among sets of variables related to 
political participation. The model is tested on data from national 
surveys of Americans, Britons, West Germans, Italians, and Mexi- 
cans, and the model predicts the relative magnitudes of coefficients 
in the system of regression equations with better than 9096 accuracy. 
Variables locating an individual in social networks, such as involve- 
ment in organizations and media use, are the best predictors of 
participation, and are also the most consistent in their effects cross- 
nationally. Socioeconomic status predicts less well, and demographic 
variables least well; both sets of variables are important largely as 
they affect location in social networks. 


The many consistent correlates of political participation (however defined) 
are well known—income, education, involvement in voluntary organiza- 
tions, media use, feelings of political efficacy, and so on. There have, of 
course, been a number of attempts to go beyond bivariate correlations to 
formulate theories of participation; but such attempts have usually been 
verbal formulations, and hence provocative but imprecise (see Lipset 
1960; Lane 1959; Berelson, Lazarsfeld, and McPhee 1954; Campbell et al. 
1964). What is needed are some precise mathematical or statistical formula- 
tions (see Blalock [1969] and Alker [1965, chaps. 2, 5, 6] on the relation- 
ship between verbal and mathematical theory building). Recent articles on 
participation (notably Nie, Powell, and Prewitt 1969), especially those 
using path analysis, are attempts to use correlational techniques to test 
models derived from verbal theories; but the causal relations proposed in 
such models, while plausible and/or “required” by the presence of statisti- 
cally significant path coefficients, often bear only a vague relation to theo- 
retical propositions. 

This paper is intended to be a step toward the development of a middle- 
range theory of political participation, in which empirical relations among 
variables are predicted as necessary consequences of the working of social 


1I wish to thank Seymour Martin Lipset, Harrison C. White, David J. Armor, 
Michael Useem, and Claude S. Fischer for their helpful advice and comments. The 
author and the research were supported by a National Institute of Mental Health 
fellowship. 
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processes. The analysis has four steps: (1) the formulation of a description 
of social structure and process from which propositions about political 
participation can be derived, (2) developing causal models and opera- 
tionalizing them, (3) testing the models using path analysis, and (4) 
coming to some general conclusions about the social bases of politics. 


SOCIAL STRUCTURE AND PROCESS 


A social structure can be considered a group of people united by a set of 
rules that impose on them regular, determinate ways of acting with regard 
to one another. The group is bounded; within the group patterned inter- 
action is relatively intense; the boundary is marked by a relatively sharp 
drop in the frequency of such interactions between those inside and those 
outside (see Nadel 1957, chap. 1; cf. Deutsch 1953, chap. 2). Social struc- 
ture can thus be seen as a relatively invariant pattern of relationships of 
roles in relatively frequent interaction. А society can be defined as the 
largest social structure in which a significant proportion of one's rules for 
interacting are established; in modern times one's society is often one's 
nation. 

The individual's position in society is a focus of most sociological 
explanations of individual behavior—one’s behavior is believed to be in- 
fluenced by whether one is old or young, upper- or lower-class, black or 
white. But attempts to fit such common-sense categories into an encompas- 
sing picture of social structure have been relatively few. 

Four types of variables serve to locate an individual fairly completely 
as he moves through the social structure in the course of his life. The first 
type comprises those which locate an individual at birth—his basic as- 
cribed attributes such as age, sex, race, ethnicity, and religion.? These 
characteristics affect the way an individual is likely to be treated in what- 
ever role he occupies later, and of course influence his chance to occupy 
some roles rather than others. For reasons which are clear, call this set 
of variables involuntary attributes. 

The second type of variable pertains to socialization. As Halsey points 
out (1967, p. 420), socialization, especially formal education these days, 
is where the greatest interplay between ascribed and achieved statuses 
takes place. That is, the type and amount of formal education and informal 
social influences on the child are largely out of his control and are affected 
by such ascribed characteristics as race, religion, geographical location, 
parental socioeconomic status, etc.; the outcomes of this socialization 
strongly influence the individual’s later roles—his job, his political party 


2 These are similar to what Mitchell calls categorical characteristics, those forming the 


basis of many social stereotypes (1969, chap. 1), and to what Nadel calls contingent 
properties, those over which the individual has no control (1957, chap. 1). 
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affiliation, his friendship network. In other words, one's set of relations 
during socialization, some chosen but many not, affects the odds that one 
will have certain kinds of relations later. Call this set of variables quasi- 
voluntary attributes. 

'The third set of variables is made up of the formal roles an individual 
comes to occupy—roles characterized by their being fairly well defined in 
an ordered set of positions (Mitchell 1969, chap. 1) and by being volun- 
tarily assumed or sought by individuals (Nadel 1957, chap. 1). These 
roles are most often thought of as adult social roles—job, marital status, 
in voluntary organizations, and so on. The definition of role is relational; 
in this formulation, an occupation such as “lawyer” is not a role; a specific 
job such as "lawyer in a particular institutional setting surrounded by a 
particular collection of people" is a role. Call this set of variables voluntary 
attributes. 

The fourth type of variable influencing behavior defines actual flows of 
information or influence to people in given roles. While occupancy of a 
given role strongly influences the probabilities that certain interpersonal 
exchanges will take place, there is usually considerable variation in the 
actual interactions of different individuals occupying formally similar 
roles.* In analyzing the relation between formal role structure and actual 
social links, Coleman, Katz, and Menzel found that the formal attributes 
of the medical communities they studied had an important indirect effect 
on information flow by serving as the context within which informal rela- 
tions were established (1966, chap. 10). Call variables measuring participa- 
tion in networks voluntary behaviors. 

Measures of these four types of variables describe comprehensively the 
nature of social forces to which an individual has been subject and his 
place in the social structure. As related to the behavior of individuals, the 
variables themselves can be ordered on two dimensions. First, each vari- 
able measures what is basically an in-out or center-periphery dimension, 
based on Durkheim's ideas on integration and the work of modern writers 
on communication and political development (Shils 1961; Duetsch 1961; 
Lerner 1957; Eisenstadt 1966). Many sociological variables can be seen 
to measure the extent to which individuals are integrated into social 
networks and are tied into the larger society in some way; variables are 
often indirect measures of the number and types of ties a person has to 
others, and such ties are ways of gauging centrality, which can be seen 


3 "Voluntary" in this paper is a highly relative concept. People have more choice about 
what type of work they will do or whether to read a newspaper than they do about 
sex, race, or education; but the range of choice people have is always limited, and, 
within the given set of alternatives, the actual choice can often be predicted. 


* Mitchell (1969, chap. 1) refers to those social relations defined in terms of actual 
existing social networks in groups as the personal order. 
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as closeness to concentrations of societal resources. Those in the labor 
force are exposed to a wider range and more types of contacts than those 
who stay at home; similarly, members of voluntary organizations have 
wider ties than nonmembers; professionals often have more friends than 
unskilled laborers; and so on. It is known that those who are “in,” who 
are central, are more in touch with central political institutions, more 
likely to participate in politics. 

The variables are ordered relative to each other on the second dimension, 
which is basically a voluntariness dimension and also a time dimension. 
By definition, the score one gets on the in-out dimension of the first set 
of variables—ascribed attributes—is itself ascribed; there is nothing 
voluntary about one's attributes at birth. Volition has some importance 
during socialization; children and their parents often have some influence 
in choice of school, of summer camp, of after-school activities. There is a 
greater degree of choice with regard to the third set of variables—one has 
considerable freedom in choosing occupational roles, roles in particular 
firms, roles in voluntary organizations, at least in modern societies. Finally, 
although integration into some sorts of social networks is strongly influ- 
enced by formal roles, the individual has considerable choice as to whom 
he will associate with informally (see, for example, Lipset, Trow, and 
Coleman [1956, chaps. 4, 16] and Blau [1955] on informal socializing 
on the job). 

This dimension is also a time dimension. From the point of view of the 
average adult, the first three sets of variables represent events mostly in 
the past, the choice of formal role represents most recent events, while the 
fourth set of variables contains an element of day-to-day choice continu- 
ing into the future; an individual's history is described in the sets of 
variables. The universe of variables and their dimensions are sketched in 
figure 1. 

Each dimension can clearly be seen as ordered from "stronger" to 
*weaker"— the in-out dimension from strongly to weakly tied into society, 
and the voluntariness dimension from strongly to weakly related to present 
behavior.5 

This description of social structure in terms of relations ordered on two 
basic dimensions implies a ramified model of individual political participa- 
tion. 


MODELS OF PARTICIPATION 


A set of measures of political participation, defined as use of resources 
5 That is not to imply that, say, being black is not related to present behavior; but 


a good part of this relationship will be indirect, gcting through such variables as 
education, occupation, and the behavior of one's associates. 
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Involuntary Quasi- Voluntary Voluntary 
Attributes voluntary Attributes Behavior 
or Ascribed Attributes or Formal or Network 
Attributes or Roles Interaction 
Socialization 
Voluntariness 
Out Black Slum school Not in Coworkers are 
labor force not friends 
In White Rich In labor Coworkers are 
suburban force friends 
school 


Fic. 1.— Two dimensions of social life. Sets of variables, with examples. 


(including time) to influence political outcomes, constitutes a fifth set of 
variables. Participation is the dependent variable here. Like the other 
variables, it has an in (participant)-out (nonparticipant) dimension. From 
the universe of all possible variables that could be subsumed under one of 
the four sets of independent variables, some known to be related to 
political participation are chosen—sex, race, education, occupation, media 
use, and social pressure would be some examples (see Lipset 1960, chap. 
6; Lane 1959, pp. 48—78; Berelson, Lazarsfeld, and McPhee 1954, chap. 
6). Clearly each variable can be measured on the in-out dimension, and 
the “ins” are more likely to participate—men more than women, media 
users more than nonusers. 

The variables are ordered on the voluntariness dimension as well. When 
added to the model, participation variables clearly fall at the voluntary 
end of the scale. Acts of participation are "close" to voluntary behavior 
variables—in degree of voluntariness, in time, and semantically. Acts of 
participation are farther from voluntary attributes and farthest from in- 
voluntary attributes. Given the above description of social structure, and 
the fact that “closeness” can be gauged statistically, Guttman’s Contiguity 
Hypothesis should apply (1959, p. 324) :9 “Subuniverses (sets of variables) 
closer to each other in the semantic scale of their definitions will also 


6 This analysis draws considerably on the approach of Guttman (1959), though using 
a simpler measurement model. 
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be closer statistically." Implications of this general hypothesis lead to the 
formulation of a number of hypotheses constituting a causal model. 

Statistical closeness can be measured approximately by correlation 
coefficients. According to the contiguity hypothesis, the strength of the 
correlations between variables in any given set should vary inversely 
with the distance between them on the voluntariness dimension. Thus, 
given adequate measures, political participation should correlate most 
strongly with other behaviors and least strongly with measures of ascribed 
attributes. A similar pattern should, in fact, hold for all variables—mea- 
sures of formal roles should correlate most strongly with measures of 
socialization and network variables, for example. Beta weights derived 
from regressions among sets should present the same pattern, perhaps even 
more strongly. 

The Simon-Blalock-Duncan path analysis tradition is based on a simple 
version of a similar kind of pattern prediction (see Duncan 1966; Blalock 
1961). One basic idea in causal modeling is to eliminate (preferably with 
a theoretical basis) certain possible causal paths between variables by 
finding the partial correlations or path coefficients between variables 
that are close to zero. Path coefficients are thus ranked, but only into two 
classes in most analyses—zero and nonzero. Use of the contiguity hypothe- 
sis should enable one to predict, first, which paths are likely to have zero 
coefficients and, in addition, the rank order of the coefficients of the other 
paths. 

The basic causal model implied by the above description of social struc- 
ture and the contiguity hypothesis consists of variables in the following 
order, with each set causing the succeeding sets, directly or indirectly: 
ascribed attributes, quasi-voluntary attributes, voluntary attributes, volun- 
tary (nonpolitical) behavior, political participation. The greater the 
distance between variables, the less likely it is that there will be a direct 
causal arrow linking them. Seven hypotheses can be deduced (though not 
all can be tested below): 

Hypothesis 1.—Participation varies with measures of ascribed attri- 
butes, formal roles, and network variables; the strength of statistical 
relationships will be in the following order, from low to high: participa- 
tion-ascribed attributes, participation-quasi-voluntary attributes, partici- 
pation-formal roles, participation-network variables. 

Hypothesis 2.—Interaction in networks varies with measures of ascribed 
attributes, quasi-voluntary attributes, and formal roles, and the strength 


7 Though nonmetric measures developed by Guttman and others might be more ap- 
propriate, they are more complex than correlation coefficients, and differences of 
interpretation resulting from their use are not likely to be great in the analysis that 
follows. See Guttman 1968. 
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of relationships will go from weakest to strongest in the order given, as in 
hypothesis 1. 

Hypothesis 3 —Nature of formal roles will vary with ascribed attributes 
and quasi-voluntary attributes; the relationship with the latter will be 
stronger than the relationship with the former. 

Hypothesis 4.—Quasi-voluntary attributes will vary with ascribed at- 
tributes. 

If the strongest relationships hypothesized were in fact very strong 
and consistent statistically, the converses of the hypotheses would neces- 
sarily be implied. That is, hypotheses 1—4 refer to strengths of causes, 
and would imply statements about strengths of effects—variables would 
have the strongest effect on those closest to them in the model. Because 
statistical relations in sociology are not usually very strong, the converses 
of hypotheses must be spelled out. 

Hypothesis 5.—Formal roles will be more strongly related to network 
interactions than to participation. 

Hypothesis 6—Quasi-voluntary attributes will be related most strongly 
to formal roles, less strongly to network interaction, and least strongly to 
participation. 

Hypothesis 7—Ascribed attributes will be related to the other sets of 
variables in the following order, from high to low coefficients: quasi- 
voluntary attributes, formal roles, network interaction, and participation. 

Operationalizing the above paradigm is not easy. А research design based 
on the paradigm would involve the careful selection of variables from each 
of the five sets described, but since past research has not been done with 
the paradigm in mind, previously collected data usually include only some 
of the relevant variables and use measures inappropriate for testing the 
propositions. Nevertheless, an attempt will be made to define relevant 
variables and test the hypotheses appropriate to available data. The data 
to be used are those collected for The Civic Culture (Almond and Verba 
1965), based on national samples of adults in the United States, Great 
Britain, West Germany, Italy, and Mexico. Although the five nations 
would cluster near the top of a complete cross-national survey of economic 
or political development, there is still a great deal of variation among them, 
and any hypotheses supported for such a group of countries should be of 
interest to researchers studying any country. 

Variables (the answers to survey items) were placed as precisely as 
possible in groups based on the theoretically derived sets of variables 
described above.? The variables were grouped into four sets (for details of 


8 See below for a contrast of this paper with that of Nie, Powell, and Prewitt (1969), 
which uses the same data source and some of the same variables. 


9 Factor analysis was not usede (with one exception) for several reasons. Primarily, 
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index construction, see Appendix). (1) Ascribed attributes included such 
variables as location and stability of residence, age, sex, race, and religion 
where appropriate. (2) Socialization variables presented a problem. Mem- 
ories of childhood, and especially of childhood attitudes, are probably of 
doubtful reliability and so were not included. And amount of education, 
which was the only measure available for gauging childhood life chances, 
is only an indirect measure of politically relevant ties into society; so it 
was combined with other variables in a measure of socioeconomic status in 
the next set of variables. 

3) The measure of formal role occupancy is just an approximation of 
the measure that might be desired. The measure used is socioeconomic 
status, a composite of education, income, occupation, and interviewer- 
rated status. Measures of status are a kind of shorthand way of locating 
a person in society. Janowitz and Segal make this point (1967, p. 616) in 
discussing the social bases of Left voting. Class is, to them, an important 
correlate of Left voting, but not simply as measured by income or educa- 
tion per se; instead, class membership is seen as weighting the probabilities 
toward a series of life experiences producing certain sorts of links to the 
political system (cf. Lane 1959, p. 233). Thus class can be measured on an 
in-out dimension, one of the two dimensions of the analysis of social 
structure above. Even so, it is still an imprecise measure, because it does 
not take into account the actual social networks in which an individual is 
enmeshed; and such networks have been shown to have a significant effect 
on the behavior of people nominally in the same class position (see Lipset 
1960, chap. 6; Lane 1959, pp. 230-31; Lipset, Trow, and Coleman 1956, 
chap. 15; Berelson, Lazarsfeld, and McPhee 1954, chap. 3; cf. Festinger, 
Schachter, and Back 1963, chaps. 5-9). 

4) Network (behavior) variables were of two types, and here again 
difficulty arose in fitting available data to the paradigm. Basically, the data 
did not allow one to separate satisfactorily the effects of formal role 
occupancy and participation in actual networks. Information on the degree 
of interaction of members of voluntary organizations with other members 
was minimal. Therefore, all variables on what might be called social parti- 
cipation, such as labor force participation, membership in organizations, 
and nature of leisure activities, are lumped together, as measuring inter- 
personal behavior. They do not measure participation in particular net- 
works but whether a person is in networks at all. Variables measuring 
involvement in impersonal means of communication, the mass media, were 
also grouped. In addition, measures of information were included among 


factor analysis is a means for detecting interdependence relations within (usually) 
unrelated factors; but the model of social structure clea«ly implied dependence relations 
among related sets of variables. 
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the media measures; the measures of information were unsophisticated and 
so closely related to media use as to amount to measures of the same 
thing. So, as with interpersonal behavior, two theoretical sets of variables 
were collapsed into one. 

In this and in more complete models, there will be more than one subset 
of variables which can be subsumed under a given set. The model makes 
no predictions about the relative size of correlations between different 
subsets of the same set and other sets. Within sets, variables may be 
broken down into subsets by factor analysis, on some theoretical basis, or 
by a combination. Relations between subsets will not usually be appro- 
priately described by a one-way causal model; models involving reciprocal 
causation or the derivation of orthogonal factors will be more appropriate. 

5) Political participation variables, such as being in political parties, 
trying to influence government decisions, and discussing politics were also 
grouped.!? 

Before testing the model, a number of difficulties, postulates, and sub- 
stantive implications must be noted. 

The model below, tested through an analysis of available data, is incom- 
plete in two important and related ways. First, it does not consider the 
opportunity structure, that is, the supply of roles available to be filled. 
Second, because of the nature of available data, inputs to the polity are 
considered, but outputs from the polity (including the supply of various 
sorts of political roles) are not. To a considerable extent political activities 
of individuals are probably a response to government activities as well as 
to the structure of opportunities for political and other behaviors in so- 
ciety. How government affects one's social group, the number of parties 
and the ease of voting, the presence of organizations, and the availability 
of newspapers will be important (cf. Greer and Orleans 1962, p. 636, on 
this point). And active manipulation of the political process by the elite 
may be especially important, as Burnham’s critique of the social mobili- 
zation hypothesis emphasizes (1965; cf. Nelson 1969). A possible indi- 
cation of the importance of such factors is the finding (by Nie, Powell, 
and Prewitt 1960, p. 365, duplicated below) that socioeconomic status is 
more closely related to participation in the United States than in Great 
Britain, and more important in both than in Italy, Mexico, or West Ger- 
many. It seems plausible that recruitment by workers’ parties and affili- 
ated organizations can mitigate the depressing effect of low class on 
participation in general, as it is known to do with regard to voting. The 
United States is the only one of the countries studied which has no mass 
parties (Duverger 1959, chap. 2), and British parties are probably less 


10 Voting was not included ; it seems to be another sort of variable, only weakly related 


to other sorts of political activity ; looking àt why this is so and at what induces 
voting would require another complete analysis. 
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active in recruiting workers than are West German, Mexican, or Italian 
parties. Obviously factors affecting the differential participation of classes 
have important implications for political outcomes. This long caveat merely 
hints at the kind of factors that should be included in a complete model 
of participation. Most or all outputs from the polity could be included 
in the model without difficulty. Receiving or being affected by government 
outputs means being in certain relation to the government, and the mea- 
surement of relations, or location in social structure, is emphasized in the 
model in its present form. 

The model derives from a major postulate about the nature of modern 
and modernizing polities and their institutions. The assumption is that 
contact with national political centers, directly or indirectly, through 
contacts with educational institutions, government bureaucracies, mass 
media, formal organizations, or informal groups, produces an inclination 
to participate actively in political life. This follows from the notion that 
all nontraditional polities aim to mobilize societal resources and hence 
want people to participate, in ways more of less institutionalized and 
controlled by government institutions (see Ilchman and Uphoff 1969, chap. 
7; Eisenstadt 1963, chaps. 11-12; Huntington 1968, chap. 1; Parsons 
1959). Therefore, the natural inclination of at least some people to try to 
participate in politics is usually encouraged rather than repressed, though 
there are often attempts to manipulate participation (and sometimes to 
repress it, as with blacks in the American South). The assumption is 
thus that few organizations or groups will discourage participation. 

Substantively, this approach appears to concede little importance to 
attitudes. Attitudes can actually be seen as intervening variables at any 
stage of the process leading to participation; most often, attitudes are seen 
as intervening between a collection of sociological variables and political 
behavior. This is the approach taken by Nie, Powell, and Prewitt in their 
paper (1969), which uses the same data source and some of the same 
variables as this one. Despite the overlap in data, however, the theoretical 
focus of this paper is quite different from theirs. They assume an in- 
dividual occupies a given social position, defined by socioeconomic status 
and organizational involvement, and they focus on the psychological pro- 
cesses intervening between role incumbency and political participation. 
Though they discuss the relationship of social structure and change to 
rates of political participation, a detailed analysis of this relationship 
plays no part in their causal model. The focus of this paper is the process 
by which an individual comes to occupy a given social position in the 
first place, and the consequences of his position for his political participa- 
tion. Thus, though this paper follows theirs chronologically, it focuses on 
processes which are causally prior to those they discuss. It can be argued 
that the processes studied here are the more basic (cf. Alford and Scoble 
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1968, pp. 1192, 1206). Though certain attitudes may be highly correlated 
with political activity, the attitudes may be largely determined by social 
position. In fact, one secondary hypothesis of this paper is that the more 
precise one's knowledge about the place of an individual in social struc- 
ture, the less knowledge of attitudes will add to variance explained. That 
is, as social structural variables are added, the partial correlation of at- 
titude with behavior will approach zero (see Appendix). 

The model proposed here explains as high a proportion of the variance 
in the dependent variable as does the model of Nie, Powell, and Prewitt. 
In addition, the model generates a large number of specific predictions 
(which their model does not) and in fact explains some facts which they 
do not examine or are actually unable to explain—specifically, the rela- 
tive effects of urbanism, socioeconomic status, and organizational involve- 
ment. Predicting behavior from the structural model presented here may 
be more difficult than doing so from attitudes, but it is also more fruitful 
for the development of sociological theory (see Blalock [1961] on the 
question of choosing among models). 


TESTING CAUSAL MODELS 


The model and hypotheses propose a number of causal (asymmetric) 
relations and predict relative magnitudes of the relations. The primary 
method of testing the model is the ever-popular path analysis. The causal 
ordering of variables is assumed; what is being tested is relative magni- 
tude of coefficients, including the likelihood that the relationship between 
variables distant from each other on the voluntariness dimension will ap- 
proach zero. The usual assumptions for path analysis apply to the model. 
Relationships are assumed to be linear. Residuals of given variables are 
assumed to be uncorrelated with other variables in the system. The data 
are ordinal rather than interval, but this should not cause significant 
distortion (Land 1969, p. 53; Labovitz 1970; Boyle 1970), especially 
since the emphasis was on measuring behaviors and attributes such as 
income, the measures of which are probably closer to some “true” interval 
measures than measures of attitudes might be. The possibility of there 
being significant interaction effects was not investigated, partly out of a 
lack of theoretical basis for their prediction, and partly because of lack 
of resources; however, it has become clear that separate analyses should 
be done, eventually, for men and women. 

Operationally, testing the hypotheses is simple. А matrix of correlation 
coefficients is calculated for the variables in each country, and a similar 
matrix of coefficients (f-weights) is also calculated (see table 1). The 
11 Because the indexes were constructs and did include some fairly arbitrary measures, 


however, only standardized doefficients were used, even though unstandardized 
coefficients can often lead to interesting interpretations. 
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Individual Political Participation 


variables are ordered in the matrices according to their closeness to 
participation on the voluntariness dimension; no meaning is implied in 
the ordering of variables within levels (media and organizational involve- 
ment as networks; sex, years lived here, race, religion, and city size as 
ascribed attitudes). The prediction is simply that the largest coefficents 
will be close to the main diagonal and will taper off toward the lower left 
corner of the table (between sets of variables; no predictions are made 
for trends within sets). The prediction is expected to be more accurate 
for path coefficents than for correlation coefficients because path coef- 
ficients are better measures of the "true" relationship between dependent 
and independent variables, while correlations include the confounding еї- 
fect of other variables in the system. M 

Over the five matrices, 222 predictions as to the rank order (vertical 
and horizontal in the matrices) of coefficients can be made; each reversal 
of the predicted order (if sex were more highly correlated with media use 
than SES was, for example) would count as an error in prediction. Of 
the 222 predictions made with regard to correlation coefficients 58, or 
26%, were wrong; with regard to path coefficients 22, or 9%, were wrong. 
The errors are not concentrated by country and are systematic in only 
one way—a high proportion are due to the importance of sex as an in- 
dependent variable, regardless of which other variables are controlled. 
In fact, if sex were removed from the model, the number of predictions 
would be 172 and the number of errors 32, or 19%, for correlation co- 
efficients, and 5, or 3%, for path coefficients.!? 

Many of these predictions are not surprising—mno one expects stability 
of residence to correlate more highly with participation than media use 
does. In addition, it is difficult to know what sort of test of significance 
to apply to the results, especially considering that statistical tests were 
not applied to all the differences between coefficients creating the basis 
of the rank order. Nevertheless, the fact that 9196 of the predictions about 
path coefficients were right if sex is included, and 97% if it is not, pro- 
vides very strong support for the hypotheses. The fact that the average 
proportion of variance in participation explained was 4196, not at all bad 
for this type of data, implies that testing the model has substantive 
importance and is not just a statistical exercise. 

То reiterate the hypotheses and their status, taking into account how 
the variables were operationalized: 


12 Marriage has the very strong and contradictory effects of tying the woman very 
tightly to one person, but greatly reducing the number and type of other ties (into 
the labor force and many sorts or organizations). Similar systematic reversals in rank 
order of coefficients related to other variables would be good indicators of major dis- 
continuities in social ties based on ascribed characteristics; a caste society would 
probably have many such reversals. 
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Hypothesis 1—The best predictors of participation are media and or- 
ganizational involvement, followed by SES, followed by ascribed attributes. 
Supported by the data. 

Hypothesis 2.—Yhe best predictor of media and organizational involve- 
ment is SES, followed by ascribed attributes. Supported by the data. 

Hypothesis 3.—Socioeconomic status will vary with ascribed attributes. 
Supported, weakly, by the data. Because there are no separate socializa- 
tion measures, the original rank and order which would include them 
cannot be tested. 


Hypothesis 4.—Socialization will vary with ascribed attributes. Cannot 
be tested. 
` Hypothesis 5——Socioeconomic status will predict media and organiza- 
tional involvement better than it will predict participation. Supported by 
the data. 

Hypothesis 6.—Like hypothesis 4, this cannot be tested. 

Hypothesis 7.—Ascribed attributes will predict SES better than they 
will predict media and organizational involvement, and media and organi- 
zational involvement better than participation. Generally supported by 
the data. 

The statistical support for the hypotheses lends credence to the model 
of social structure developed above and presented somewhat schematically 
in the path diagram in figure 2. 

What support for the model means is basicaly that the amount of 
an individual's political activity is best predicted by his present location 
in the social structure, and less well predicted by variables the effect 
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Fic. 2.—À causal model of participation. Arrows represent paths in which the 
coefficients were significant in at least four of the five countries. Solid arrows represent 
paths in which the difference, across countries, between the largest and smallest coeí- 
ficients of the path was less than .100. The coefficient shown is the average of the 
coefficients from the five countries. Broken arrows represent paths in which the dif- 
ference, across countries, between the largest and smallest coefficients of the paths was 


greater than .124. In every case one (SES with sex), coefficients in all countries were 
of the same sign. Е 
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of which was further back in time. The simplest kind of such a model, as 
Duncan points out (1970, p. 41), is a simple causal chain (such as a 
simple Markov chain) in which history is irrelevant; in this case, the 
working of such a simple chain would imply that the increment to ex- 
plained variance gained by going back from immediate causes to more 
remote causes would be zero. That is almost the case here with regard 
to participation; on the average, given the squared multiple correlation 
coefficient (R?) of participation with media and organizational involve- 
ment, the addition of all other variables in the model adds only 296 to 
explained variance. 

History is important, however, when one looks at the model dynami- 
cally, to the extent that this is possible with cross-sectional data. Of the 
variance explained (41% on the average), when moving forward from 
remote to immediate causes of participation, ascribed attributes contribute 
from a fourth to a third, socioeconomic status another 1096 or so, and 
media and organizational involvement the remaining half to two-thirds. 
That is, history is important in that remote causes do operate; but they 
operate almost entirely by affecting one's present social location (see 
Duncan [1970] on the use of these two approaches to the history of 
systems of variables). 


CONCLUSIONS 


Three types of conclusions about social and political processes can be 
drawn from the above findings—conclusions about how individuals relate 
to society over time, about how different social networks relate, and about 
political development. 

The causal model described above can be used as a way of tracing 
the life experiences of an individual up through his recent political activ- 
ities. The emphasis is very much on following real people through time, 
considering in detail the way an individual's past affects his present, 
rather than lumping people into timeless categories. Changes in individual 
life histories may be the best predictors of long-term system changes. 

An individual's political participation can be predicted by locating him 
in his social structure, even crudely, and prior variables operate through 
their influence on his social location. Some of the findings above are sur- 
prising but, in light of the model, predictable. Nie, Powell, and Prewitt 
(1969, p. 365) were surprised that socioeconomic status was less highly 
correlated with participation than was organizational involvement, and 
they were unable to explain the result. Here, the result is explained (the 
result is also found in Erbe [1964]). 

Other variables, such as race, religion, sex, and age, operate the same 
way. Perhaps the most surprising result is the consistency with which the 
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best predicators of participation—media and organizational involvement— 
work their effects. Though status, sex, race, etc., have widely different 
strengths of relations with other variables in the system, the path coef- 
ficients of media and organizational involvement with participation are 
very similar from country to country. Conclusions must be very tentative 
because of differences in sampling procedures from country to country, 
because variances were somewhat arbitrary, and because 8- instead of 
b-weights were used. But the amount of cross-national consistency is strik- 
ing and seems to imply that, while certain seemingly basic factors of an 
individual's life, such as sex and age, can have widely different meanings 
and consequences in different countries, similar contemporary social loca- 
tion produces similar effects in a variety of countries. Sociologically, there- 
fore, a person may be defined best in terms of his relations to others; the 
best and most basic sociological description of a person may be a rela- 
tional one. 

The model also leads to conclusions about relations among different 
kinds of social networks. It is implied above that participation is most 
closely related to media and organizational involvement because the three 
groups of variables were similar in an important way, being close to each 
other on a time-voluntariness dimension. The three sets of variables are 
also measures of different types of relations among people. À social net- 
work can be seen as a collection of ties among people defined by a certain 
relation—liking each other, visiting each other, or working at the same 
factory, for example. The model implies that a picture of a network de- 
fined one way—ties through voluntary organizations—will be similar to 
a picture of a network defined another way-—ties through common politi- 
cal action. 'The correlation between organizational involvement and par- 
ticipation is a crude way of showing that people will tend to be in 
equivalent positions in both networks—here defined only on an in-out basis 
without really specifying actual relations among individuals. 

From this perspective, a sociological approach to the study of politics 
and social change would involve systematically picturing the networks of 
different sorts of relations,? relating different networks at the same time, 
and the same and different networks over time. 

In the model above, it was found that certain kinds of networks (media 
and organizational involvement) were significantly and consistently re- 
lated to another kind (defined by political participation). The consistency 
and degree of this congruency among networks, and similar congruencies 
among other networks, should prove to be a fruitful area for research. 


13 Doing this is a difficult and unsolved problem; see Laumann (1966) and Lorrain 
and White (1971) for different sorts of attempts. 
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Several conclusions about political development can be drawn from this 
analysis. First, the analysis confirms on the individual level what many 
(e.g., Lerner 1957; McCrone and Cnudde 1967; Cutright 1963) have 
shown on the aggregate level—that the best predictors of level of political 
participation are measures of various types of communications among peo- 
ple. Many of the more recent and sophisticated models of individual par- 
ticipation (such as Nie, Powell, and Prewitt 1969) do not emphasize 
communication, and approaches emphasizing communication tend to be 
very limited in scope (e.g., McLeod, Rush, and Friederich 1968; Rogers 
1965). The approach developed above should lead to a consistent way of 
looking at politics, utilizing analogous variables at individual and aggre- 
gate levels of analysis, ending an existing discontinuity between levels of 
analysis, and contributing to parsimony in the development of theory. 

Substantively, the model has conflicting implications for what might be 
expected in the course of a country's political development. Lipset (1960, 
chap. 2) and others (e.g., Russett 1964) hypothesize that economic de- 
velopment is a prerequisite of democracy, partly because those absolutely 
or relatively deprived are likely to have short time perspectives and to 
favor extremist policies. But economic development is usually a long and 
slow process. The findings above show, however (and corroborate other 
findings, e.g., Lerner 1958), that participation is most greatly affected by 
a changing structure of relations among people; and such changes are 
much easier to implement than economic development (as by introducing 
radios to a country, for example). Thus, it is likely that people will come 
to participate in politics before they acquire the perspective and resources 
to participate along democratic lines (this does not imply that economic 
well-being is a sufficient condition for democratic participation, only 
that it may be a necessary one). 

On the other hand, voting studies seem to indicate that while some 
groups, such as the poor, may be less committed to modern or democratic 
values than other groups, in times of political stability their ties to insti- 
tutions channel their participation along democratic lines. In times of 
crisis, those least bound to the political system through membership in 
organizations, media exposure, occupational links, etc. (often but not 
necessarily the poor) are perhaps the most susceptible to the appeals of 
extremist movements (cf. Janowitz and Segal 1967; Berelson, Lazarsfeld, 
and McPhee 1954, pp. 312-21; Lipset 1960, pp. 100—107, 262-67). The 
mere existence of social ties to central societal institutions promotes 
stability in the sense of directing participation into established institu- 
tions. 

A crucial question, then, is the extent to which mobilizing institutions 
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themselves are oriented toward given central political institutions. The 
above analysis has assumed that the orientation to central political institu- 
tions is great. In fact, the analysis can be summarized as an assumption 
and two general propositions, as follows: 

Assumption.—In modern and modernizing states, networks defined by 
many nonpolitical ties and those defined by political ties tend to achieve 
a considerable degree of congruence; that is, roughly, a picture of the 
social network defined by one kind of tie (nonpolitical) will look a lot 
like a network defined another way (political). For the purposes of a dis- 
cussion of individual political participation, this is an assumption at the 
system level; but at that level the assumption is testable. Intuitively, the 
assumption can be taken as an element of political modernity itself (Eisen- 
stadt 1966, chap. 1). 

Proposition 1.—The degree of political participation of an individual 
will vary directly and strongly with the number and kind of his organiza- 
tional and media ties into society. 

Proposition 2.—An individual's attributes will affect his political par- 
ticipation insofar as they affect his organizational and media ties into 
society. 

The propositions are similar to many derived by Berelson, Lazarsfeld, 
and McPhee (1954) and Lipset, Trow, and Coleman (1956) stated in 
general terms. They can be used to explain a large number of empirical 
results in а variety of circumstances and to predict the obvious (Catho- 
lics vote Democratic) and the exceptions to the obvious (Catholics in 
Protestant surroundings may vote Republican). The propositions are 
specific enough to be meaningful, and general enough to avoid narrow 
limits on their applicability. Empirically, they have been used to discover 
important cross-national similarities while taking into account cross-na- 
tional differences (in racial and religious composition, for example). They, 
and the approach to the study of social structure which they represent, 
should be useful in any study of the social bases of politics. This paper has 
considered only political participation per se; future work will demonstrate 
the usefulness of the approach for the study of types of participation and 
their outcomes. 


APPENDIX 


Attitudes and Index Construction 


А note on attitudes.—While many possible attitudes might have been 
entered into the analysis, only two were tried, one measuring perceived 
importance of government, the other gauging evaluation of government; 
it is plausible that both would be related to paxticipation. The zero-order 
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correlations of each with participation were fairly high; controlling for the 
social structural variables in the model, however, the increment to ex- 
plained variance produced by both attitudes together reached a maximum 
of 1.6% (in Great Britain) and averaged only 0.996. A researcher in- 
terested in sociological explanation would probably profit more by getting 
better information on the social location of individuals than by asking 
more questions about attitudes. This is not to say that attitudes are never 
important (see Lipset, Trow, and Coleman 1956, chap. 5, for a case where 
they probably are), only that social structural ways of explaining behavior 
should be exhausted first. ; 

Index construction.—To construct the indexes, items which seemed to 
fall into one of the four types of variables (including participation) were 
factor-analyzed with all the variables of that type only. Variables with 
high loadings on the first principal component (in one case, first and 
second components) were standardized, given unit weights, and added into 
an index. А high loading was one over .4 or so; cutting off at this point 
usually produces scales with the highest reliability, as gauged by the in- 
ternal consistency measure Cronbach's a. To keep index construction 
simple, variables were not weighted by loadings because, with low loadings 
eliminated, the correlation of weighted with unweighted indexes is usually 
.95 or so. To maintain reliability and the meaningfulness of measures, 
a respondent was considered a missing unit if a given proportion (usually 
half) of the questions in the index produced no meaningful response from 
him. Reliabilities are shown in table A1. Items in the indexes are sum- 
marized as follows: 


TABLE A1 


RELIABILITIES OF INDEXES—CRONBACH'S Q 














Country 

INDEX US GB GER IT MEX MEAN 

Participation ............ .210 .559 .588 .648 557 612 

Media involvement ...... 835 .786 .858 .859 .800 .828 
Organizational 

involvement ........... .545 518 .532 .518 .546 .532 
Ѕосіоесопотіс 

Status. 26 cs severe .657 .798 ‚722 788 ‚732 739 

Evaluation .............. .646 ‚612 .696 .781 .726 .692 





Norz.—US = United States, GB =: Great Britain, GER =: Germany, IT = Italy, MEX == Mexico. 


Participation: 


1. How often public affairs discussed 
2. How often tried to influence local government decision 
3. How often tried to influence national government decision 
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4. In organization that takes stands on public affairs 
5. (All but U.S.) party member now (—2) or before (—1) 
6. (U.S.) active in campaign 


Media involvement: 


1. Follow public affairs in media 

2. Pay attention to political campaigns 

3. Follow politics in newspapers 

4. Follow politics in magazines 

5. Follow politics on television or radio 
Organizational involvement: 

1. Labor force participation (out, temporarily out, in) 

2. In nonpolitical organizations (number) 

3. Officer in organization 

4. In organized spare-time activities 


Socioeconomic status: 


1. 
2: 
3. 


Income 
Education 
Occupation (of head of household) 


4. Interviewer-rated SES 
Ascribed attributes: 


1. 


Quen. or ТӘ 


Sex 

Years lived in same area 

City size 

Religion (U.S. and Germany) 

Race (U.S.) 

Age, adjusted (those over sixty-five, likely to be reducing their ties 
to others, by retiring, etc., were grouped with those under twenty- 
five; this consistently increased the correlation with SES, network 
variables, and participation, and was a crude way of taking expected 
nonlinearity into account) 


Evaluation of government: 


Amn Bb Ww dss +з 


National government does good 

Local government does good 
Bureaucrat would pay attention to one 
Police would pay attention to one 
Bureaucrat would treat one equally 
Police would treat one equally 


Importance of government: 


1. 
2. 


Effect of national government on one 
Effect of local government on one 


The two items in the importance-of-government scale correlated with 
each other at greater than .45 in all countries. 

The factor indexes correlate more highly with criterion variables than 
single component items do; because demographic items were correlated 
singly, the order of correlations is in one sense partly a statistica] artifact. 
But, unlike media-use items, for example, démographic variables simply 
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measure separate and unrelated dimensions; they are also likely to be 
reliable. Thus, all measures were built consistently to be unidimensional 


and reliable. 
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The present study investigates the relationship between suburban 
population growth and service functions performed in central cities 
of 168 SMSAs. While most sociologists acknowledge that the subur- 
ban population influences the service structure of central cities, the 
degree of that influence appears to have been underestimated. Both 
cross-sectional and longitudinal analysis demonstrate that the sub- 
urban population has a large impact on central city retail trade, 
wholesale trade, business and repair services, and public services 
provided by centra! city governments. More detailed examination 
of the public sector shows that the suburban population, in general, 
and the commuting population, in particular, exerts strong effects 
on police, fire, highway, sanitation, recreation, and general admin- 
istrative functions in the central cities. The impact of the suburban 
population on these central city public services remains strong when 
controls such as central city size and age, annexation, per capita 
income of central city residents, and percentage of the central city 
population that is nonwhite are introduced. 


Since World War II, dynamic yet disproportionate growth has been oc- 
curring in our metropolitan areas. Between 1950 and 1970, the standard 
metropolitan statistical areas (SMSAs) accounted for approximately 8096 
of the national increase in population. Almost all the metropolitan growth, 
however, has occurred in the suburban rings surrounding the central cities, 
while most central cities have grown very little and many have experienced 
a decline in population. As a result, for SMSAs as a whole, more people 
are now residing in the suburban rings than in the central cities. 

Concurrent with this population redistribution has been a significant 
alteration in the social morphology of our urban areas. The compact 
urban community of nineteenth-century America has been replaced by 
the diffuse metropolitan area as entire communities have become ter- 
ritorially specialized and dependent on one another. This new entity 
consists of a large central city nucleus and a plethora of politically 
autonomous but functionally dependent suburban populations serviced 
by the central city. As a specialized service center, the city's facilities are 
utilized intensely by a large part of the suburban population for employ- 
ment, shopping, recreation, professional services, and other needs. 


1] wish to thank Amos Hawley and H. M. Blalock, Jr. for their useful comments on 
an earlier draft of this manuscript. Any shortcomings, of course, are my responsibility. 
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This study examines the central city as a service center for the sub- 
urban population. More specifically, it addresses two issues: (1) does the 
size of the suburban population have a significant impact on service 
functions performed in the central city, and (2) what effect, if any, have 
recent increases in the suburban population had on public services pro- 
vided by central city governments? Primary attention is given to the 
latter issue and its implications for central city planning and metropolitan 
reorganization. 


DATA AND METHOD 


The metropolitan communities to be examined are all SMSAs as of 1950 
(N = 168). Data representing four broad, but distinct, categories of ser- 
vice functions performed in ceneral cities were obtained from the 1948, 
1958, and 1967 Censuses of Business and the 1950, 1960, and 1968—69 
Compendia of City Government Finances (U.S. Bureau of the Census). 
The categories are: (1) retail trade, (2) wholesale trade, (3) business 
and repair services, and (4) public services provided by central city 
governments. Sales and receipts for central city retail trade, wholesale 
trade, and business and repair services are used as indicators of the 
magnitude of these three categories of service functions, whereas annual 
operating expenditures for noneducational services provided by central 
city governments are used as indicators of the magnitude of the public 
service functions. For cross-sectional analysis, the sales, receipts, and op- 
erating expenditures are expressed in terms of "amount per central city 
resident”; for longitudinal analysis, these data are converted to constant 
dollars and expressed in terms of first differences. 

Demographic data were obtained from the 1950, 1960, and 1970 
censuses of population. The suburban population is defined as all popu- 
lation residing outside the central city but within the metropolitan area 
for those SMSAs that contain a single central city, and as all population 
residing outside the largest central city but within the metropolitan area 
of SMSAs that contain more than one central city.? 

The primary method used is path analysis, which provides an algorithm 
for decomposing the total correlation between the dependent and inde- 
pendent variables so that the direct effects of each independent variable 
on the dependent variables may be ascertained. For example, if central 


2 Since much of the detailed data analyzed in this study were available for only the 
largest central city of those SMSAs that contain two or more central cities, the largest 
city was considered the nucleus, and the other cities were treated as suburban to that 
nucleus. There are two exceptions to this rule. Both the twin cities of Minneapolis- 
Saint Paul and San Francisco-Oakland, because of their size and the availability oi 
data for all four cities, were taken as single centers by summing the data for each re- 
spective pair. 
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city service functions vary with both the size of the central city popu- 
lation and the size of the suburban population, then a path model mapping 
the relationship appears as shown in figure 1. 


V. 
Pio I 
X4 
A sg 
Li 
2. 


Fic. 1.—2X., central city service variable; Жо, central city population size; Жу, 
suburban population size; фуз and jg, path coefficients; fag, zero-order correlation 
coefficient; єү, ез, and ез, error terms. 


In a multivariate path model such as this, the zero-order correlation 
between an independent variable and the dependent variable is the sum 
of its direct effect via the path from that independent variable to the 
dependent variable and its indirect effect? through its correlation with the 
other independent variable (Land 1969, pp. 12-15). In terms of the co- 
efficients, 


712 = fi» + fes fis, 
Руз = фаз + fes Piz 


The path coefficients (різ and різ) measure the variants in Ху for 
which each independent variable (X5 or Хз) is directly responsible, while 
the other independent variable is held constant.* Therefore, by computing 
path coefficients, we will be able to determine the direct effect of varia- 
tion (or change) in both the central city and suburban populations on 
each central city service function as well as the direct effects of other 
independent variables. 


3 Blalock (1971) provides a convincing argument that, whenever the direction of 
causation between exogenous (independent) variables is ambiguous, we cannot reli- 
ably estimate indirect effects through those variables. This being the case with our 
models, we shall restrict our analysis to the direct effects of each independent variable 
on the dependent variables. 


* In simple recursive models such as ours, the path coefficients are equivalent to stan- 
dardized partial regression coefficients. 
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Does the size of the suburban population have any bearing on service 
functions performed in the central city? Table 1 presents the path co- 
efficients between each of the four general categories of central city ser- 
vice functions and the population sizes of the central city and suburban 
areas.” 


TABLE 1 


PaTH COEFFICIENTS BETWEEN PER CAPITA MEASURES OF CENTRAL 
City Service Functions AND Popuration Size (Loc) ОЕ 
CENTRAL CITIES AND SUBURBAN AREAS, 1960 AND 1970 











CENTRAL Crry Service FUNCTIONS 














Business 
Retail Wholesale and Repair Public 
Trade Trade Services Services 
POPULATION SIZE (1958) (1958) (1958) (1960) 
1960: 
Central city ............. —.76* 33% 11 91 
Suburban area .......... 83% ‚27* 545 39% 
Business 
Retail Wholesale and Repair Public 
Trade Trade Services Services 
(1967) (1967) (1967) (1969) 
1970: 
Central city ............. — 83% 16 04 06 
Suburban area .......... .61* 36* 53* 41* 








* Significant at .001. 


Looking first at the direct effects of central city size on the central 
city service functions, we observe that only central city wholesale trade 
in 1958 exhibits a significant positive relationship with central city 
size. Business and repair services along with public services show little 
relationship with central city size. Also interesting is that, when suburban 
population size is held constant, a strong inverse relationship emerges 
between retail trade per capita in the central city and the population 
size of the central city.? 


5 For cross-sectional analysis, the logs of the size of the central city and suburban 
populations were regressed on the per capita service measures, since a preliminary 
plotting of these per capita measures with central city size and suburban size showed 
a slight bending effect at the upper ends of the distributions. 


6 This, of course, does not mean that central city retail trade declines with increases 
in central city size but rather that, controlling for the effects of the suburban popula- 
tion, increments in central city population are associated with less than proportionate 
increases in central city retail trade. 
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On the other hand, all four categories of central city service functions 
exhibit highly significant positive relationships with the size of the sub- 
urban population, both in 1960 and 1970. Moreover, with the exception 
of wholesale trade at the former point in time, suburban population has a 
larger direct (positive) effect on every category of central city service 
functions than does central city population. 

Having noticed the close association cra sectionals) between central 
city service functions and population size of the suburban areas, the 
question now becomes, To what extent are changes over time in these 
service functions influenced by, or related to, changes in the suburban 
population size? This is determined in table 2 which shows the path co- 
efficients between changes in the four categories of central city service 
functions and changes in the population of central cities and suburban 
areas during the two most recent decades. 


TABLE 2 


PATH COEFFICIENTS BETWEEN CHANGES IN CENTRAL CITY SERVICE 
FUNCTIONS AND CHANGES IN THE POPULATION SIZE OF CENTRAL 
CITIES AND SUBURBAN Areas, 1950-60 Амр 1960—70 








CENTRAL CITY Service FUNCTIONS 














Business 
Retail Wholesale and Repair Public 
Trade Trade Services Services 
POPULATION CHANGE (1948-58) (1948-58) (1948—58) (1950—60) 
1950-60: 
Central city ............. 549 41** —.15 —.18 
Suburban area ........... ATR лр .69* „65% 
Business 
Retail Wholesale and Repair Public 
Trade Trade Services Services 
(1958-67) (1958—67) (1958-67) (1960-69) 
1960-70: 
Central city ............. .74%% TOR .22* 11 
Suburban area ........... .31**®* .62** .51** AS 








* Significant at .01. 
* Significant at .001. 


The longitudinal results indicate that changes in the size of the sub- 
urban population have had highly significant direct effects on all four 
categories of central city service functions. The proportion of variants in 
the four service categories for which changes in the suburban population 
were directly responsible ranged from 2296 to 51% during the 1950—60 
decade, and from 10% to 38% during the 1960—70 decade." It is again 


"'The squared path coefficients "measure the proportion of variance (or change) in 
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important to observe that changes in the suburban population exerted 
much larger direct effects on every central city service category, with 
the exception of retail trade, than did changes in the central city popu- 
lation. 

The path coefficients presented in tables 1 and 2 clearly indicate that 
the suburban population has a strong influence on central city service 
functions. Perhaps the most notable finding is that virtually no relation- 
ship exists between noneducational public services provided by the central 
city government and its population, either cross-sectionally or longitu- 
dinally, while positive and strong relationships exist both cross-sectionally 
and longitudinally between increases in the suburban population and 
central city public services. The obvious and important inference sug- 
gested by this finding is that the suburban population has at least as 
great an impact on public services provided by central city governments 
as does the central city population itself. The remainder of the study will 
examine this issue in more detail. 


THE PUBLIC SERVICE ISSUE 


One of the most serious problems facing our central cities in recent 
years has been the growing service-resource gap that has developed from 
a disproportional increase in public services provided by central city 
governments over that of their resources. Either explicit or implicit in 
most discussions addressing this problem bas been the suggestion that 
the major force behind the increasing demand for public services is the 
changing composition of the central city population. Much less emphasis 
has been given to the increased demand for public services in the central 
cities created by the rapidly expanding suburban populations. 

It would be difficult to deny that the changing composition of the 
central city population has increased the need for certain municipal ser- 
vices, such as public welfare and housing. However, we should not over- 
look the fact that increases in suburban populations have created a large 
demand for many other central city services. For example, the suburban 
population makes regular use of central city streets, parks, zoos, museums, 
and other public facilities; its routine presence in the central city increases 
problems of the sanitation department and contributes to the costs of fire 
protection; the daily movement in and out of the central city of the large 
commuting population requires services that constitute a large portion 


the dependent variable for' which the determining variable is directly responsible 
(Land 1969, p. 10). The zeto-order correlations between changes in central city and 
suburban populations were .11 during the 1950-60 time period and —.27 during the 
1960—70 time period. 
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of the operating budget of both the police and highway departments 
(Hawley 1957, p. 773). These are only some of the costs experienced 
by central city governments as a result of services they provide to their 
suburban neighbors. Just what has been the relationship between growth 
of suburban populations and services commonly provided by the central 
city? 

In table 3 are presented the path coefficients between the sizes of the 


TABLE 3 


PATH COEFFICIENTS BETWEEN PER CAPITA EXPENDITURES FOR COMMON 
CENTRAL City Service FUNCTIONS AND POPULATION Size (Loo) 
oF CENTRAL CITIES AND SUBURBS, 1960 AND 1970 











PoPULATION, 1960 POPULATION, 19704 
CENTRAL CITY ` “Central Central 
Service FUNCTION City Suburb City Suburb 
Police ........... m 15 56** .09 61** 
Крео vated be —.22* Ak —.35** STO 
Highway ................ —.19* 11 —.28** 25** 
Sanitation .............. — 01 LFF —45 .56%% 
Recreation .............. —.12 24** —.03 Tet 
General control .......... .06 33** —.02 ATer 





a Central city service data for 1969. 
* Significant at .01. 
** Significant at .001. 


central city and suburban populations and the annual per capita ex- 
penditures for six common central city service functions. We see that 
the suburban population exhibits a higher positive relationship with every 
central city service function than does the central city population. More- 
over, while the direct effects of the suburban population are significant 
at the .001 level on every central city service function, except highway 
services in 1960, not a single significant positive relationship exists be- 


8 Police service includes police patrols and communications, crime-prevention activities, 
detention and custody of persons awaiting trial, traffic safety, vehicular inspection, and 
the like. Fire-prevention services include inspection for fire hazards, maintaining fire- 
fighting facilities such as fire hydrants, and other fire-prevention activities. Highway 
services include maintenance of streets, highways, and structures necessary for their 
use, snow and ice removal, toll highways and bridge facilities, and ferries. Sanitation 
services include street cleaning, collection and disposal of garbage and other waste, 
sanitary engineering, smoke regulation, and other health activities. Recreation facilities 
and services include museums and art galleries, playgrounds, play fields, stadiums, 
swimming pools and bathing beaches, municipal parks, auditoriums, auto camps, 
recreation piers, and boat harbors. General control includes central staff services and 
agencies concerned with personnel administration, law, recording, planning and zoning, 
municipal officials, agencies concerned with tax assessment and collection, accounting, 
auditing, budgeting, purchasing, and other central finance activities (source: U.S. 
Bureau of tthe Census 1970, pp. 64-67). 
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tween the central city population and the central city service functions 
when suburban population size is held constant. These data provide 
support, in the cross-sectional case, to the contention that increases in 
the size of the suburban population are a major contributor to increased 
expenditures for common service functions performed by central city gov- 
ernments. 

The next step is to examine the direct effects of changes (over time) 
in the size of the central city and suburban populations on changes in 
expenditures (in constant dollars) for the six central city services. Table 
4 lists the path coefficients between changes in each service function and 


TABLE 4 


PATH COEFFICIENTS BETWEEN CHANGE IN EXPENDITURES (IN CONSTANT DOLLARS) 
FOR Common CENTRAL CITY Service FUNCTIONS AND CHANGE IN THE 
CENTRAL Сіту AND SUBURBAN POPULATIONS, 1950-60 AND 1960-70 














1950-60 1960-70^ 
Central Central 
CENTRAL Сїтү SERVICE FUNCTION City Suburb City Suburb 
Police „хаоса es —.12 14% 13 .56** 
Fite ur eee e sre ys 01 ‚79** 17 NL 
Highway ............... —.13 .61** A? .51#% 
Sanitation ............... —.03 2** 18 .62%% 
Recreation .............. —.10 80** 23* .54** 
General control ...... ees. —.10 Spe 20* 58** 





^ Central city service function change 1960—69, 
+ Significant at .01. 
** Significant at .001. 


changes in the central city and suburban populations during the 1950- 
60 interval and during the 1960—70 interval. 

We observe that the impact of the suburban population on the six 
central city service functions is even larger longitudinally than was true 
cross-sectionally. The percentage of change in these service functions for 
which changes in the suburban population are directly responsible range 
from 26% to 64% during the 1950-60 interval and from 26% to 38% 
during the 1960-70 interval. Only during the 1960—70 interval do we find 
changes in central city population size exhibiting consistent positive re- 
lationships with changes in the city services. Even during this time period, 
however, the direct effects of changes in the suburban population were 
much larger than the effects of changes in the central city population.? 


9 Cross-sectional and longitudinal analysis was also carried out, controlling for sub- 
urban population annexed by central cities between 1950 and 1960. With this control 
instituted, the direct effects of the suburban population on all service functions 


remained positive and strong cross-sectionally and actually increased in the longitudinal 
analysis. D 
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OTHER CAUSAL FACTORS 


Having demonstrated through both static and dynamic analyses that the 
growth of common central city service functions is strongly related to 
population increases in suburban areas, we now test for the possibility 
that some third variable or combination of variables are responsible for 
the strong relationships between suburban populations and central city 
public services. First, we must account for the effects of the age of the 
city. We know that suburban populations in the older SMSAs are gen- 
erally larger than those in younger SMSAs. It has also been found that 
“older cities bearing the stamps of obsolescence, high density, high indus- 
trialization, and aging inhabitants, generate higher expenses than their 
size alone might have led one to suspect" (Vernon 1960, p. 172). 

Another important variable is personal income of central city residents. 
Cities whose residents have higher personal incomes are usually able to 
provide more and better quality services than those whose population 
has lower personal incomes. It has also been long known that city-to- 
suburb migration is closely related to personal income of central city 
residents. Residents with higher incomes have a much larger choice of 
residential locations than do low income residents who are often eco- 
nomically and socially confined to the inner city. 

Finally, we must control for the racial composition of the central city. 
One may suspect that certain municipal expenditures are either directly 
or indirectly related to the racial composition of the central city popula- 
tion. At the same time, the "flight to the suburbs" has been greatest in 
those cities that have experienced the largest influx of nonwhite migrants 
in the past 25 years. 

To discover if each of the above three variables were positively related 
to both per capita operating expenditures for services provided by central 
city governments and population size of suburban areas, zero-order cor- 
relations were computed.!? As may be observed in table 5, all relationships 
are positive. Per capita operating expenditures for central city services 
were found to be positively related at the .001 level of significance to 
the age of the central city, but positively related at only the .05 level of 
significance to per capita income of central city residents and percentage 
nonwhite in the central city population. Similarly, the size of the sub- 
urban population was found to be positively related at the .001 level of 
significance to both the age of the central city and the percentage non- 


10 The correlation and path coefficients presented in tables 5, 6, and 7 apply to 157 
SMSAs in 1960 for which complete data were available on central city age (opera- 
tionalized as the number of decades since the central city first attained a population 
size of 50,000 or more), per capita income of central city residents, percentage non- 
white in the central city, and ,the number of suburban residents who commute to 
work in the central city. 
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TABLE 5 


ZERO-ORDER CORRELATION COEFFICIENIS BETWEEN SELECTED CHARACTERISTICS 
or CENTRAL CITIES AND PER CAPITA OPERATING EXPENDITURES OF CENTRAL 
City GOVERNMENTS AND SIZE oF SUBURBAN POPULATION, 1960 








CrNTBAL City CHARACTERISTIC 


Non- 
Per Capita white 
Age Income (%) 
Per capita operating expenditures in 
central city (all services) .......... A3* 14 17 
Size of suburban population (log) .... .65* 16 .28* 





* Significant at .001. 


white in the central city population, but less so ( = .05) to per capita 
income of central city residents. 

'These results raise an important question: what is the relationship be- 
tween suburban population size and per capita operating expenditures for 
central city public services when we control, not only for central city 
size, but also for age of the central city, per capita income of the central 
city residents, and the percentage nonwhite in the central city population? 
In addition, we might ask: what is the relationship between per capita 
expenditures for central city services and each of the three central city 
variables (age, income, percentage nonwhite) when the remaining two 
central city variables, as well as central city size and suburban size are 
held constant? Table 6 answers these questions. 

The crucial finding in table 6 is that the impact of the suburban popu- 
lation remains strong and in the hypothesized direction when controls are 
introduced for central city size, age, per capita income, and percentage 


TABLE 6 


Paru COEFFICIENTS BETWEEN PER CAPITA EXPENDITURES FOR 
CENTRAL СІТҮ SERVICES AND SELECTED VARIABLES, 1960 




















Central City Suburban Non- 
Population Population Per Capita white 
(log) (log) Age Income (96) 
All services ........ sss —24** 38** 34a ло 109 
Police ........... ETE —.04 .60** .02 15 16 
Fire (oii гу атака» —,$1*## 45** .30*% .20* —.03 
Highway ..... CEA eras —.29** .08 .19* 19% ~= 04 
Sanitation ............ 05 .28** —.,19* 14 27** 
Recreation ............ —.19* 2]** 04 10 12 
General contro] ........ —22* 33** 23* 18 22* 
* Significant at .01. ' 


** Significant at .001. 
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nonwhite. With these variables held constant, the direct effects of the size 
of the suburban population on the central city service functions are all 
positive, with significance at the .001 level for every service function 
except highway services. 

Central city size exhibits a negative relationship to all service func- 
tions except sanitation services when the other variables are held constant. 
The significant negative relationships found between central city size and 
a number of the services indicate that economies of scale may operate in 
the provision of these services. | 

Examining the direct effects of central city age, per capita income, and 
percentage nonwhite on the service functions, we observe that age has a 
substantial direct effect on the total operating expenditures and on ex- 
penditures for fire and highway services, as well as on general control. 
Also as expected, personal income of the central city residents exerts a 
positive effect on all services, with significant direct effects on fire and 
highway services. Percentage nonwhite exerts significant direct effects on 
sanitation services and general control but, in contrast to the effects of 
age and personal income, exhibits essentially no relationship with fire and 
highway services. 

In sum, table 6 indicates that size of the suburban population, rather 
than size or composition of the central city population, is the most im- 
portant determinant of central city expenditures for public services. It 
may also be inferred from table 6 that, ceteris paribus, the overall per 
capita operating expenditures for central city services increase with the 
age of the central city and decline with increases in its size. 


THE COMMUTING POPULATION 


In an effort to refine the above analysis and determine the impact on 
central city public services of suburban residents who utilize central city 
services daily, data were obtained from the journey to work reports of the 
1960 Census of Population on the total number of people in each SMSA 
who reside in the suburbs and commute to work in the central city. Path 
coefficients were again computed, substituting the number of commuters 
for suburban population size in the least-squares equations. The results are 
presented in table 7. 

We observe that the number of suburbanites who commute to work in 
the central city has a direct impact at the .001 level of significance on 
the total per capita operating expenditures for central city services as 
well as on per capita expenditures for each individual central city service. 
Recalling that highway services was the only central city function to 
which size of the suburban population was not significantly related 
(table 6), it is noteworthy, that, when number of commuters is used as 
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TABLE 7 


PATH COEFFICIENTS BETWEEN PER CAPITA EXPENDITURES FOR 
CENTRAL City SERVICES AND SELECTED VARIABLES, 1960 











Central City Non- 
Population Commuters Per Capita white 
(log) (log) Age Income (96) 
All services ............ —.23* .35** 354% 11 08 
Police .............. s —,02 52 ** 06 17 6 
Fire. venez XE —.52** Aq 32** .21* —.04 
Highway ............. = AQ** .28** 14 18 —.08 
Sanitation ............ 02 .31%% —.18 14 26** 
Recreation ............ —.18 24** 03 11 12 
General control ........ —.21* 28** .25%% 20% 22% 





* Significant at .01. 
** Significant at .001. 


the independent variable, a highly significant positive relationship 
emerges. 

The fact that the overall results in table 7 are so similar to those in 
table 6 indicates that the number of suburban residents who commute 
to work in the central city corresponds closely with the size of the sub- 
urban population. When the zero-order correlation between size of the 
suburban population and the number of suburban residents who commute 
to the central city was computed, it was found to be .95. Regression analy- 
sis showed the unstandardized slope between suburban size and number 
of commuters to be .105. In other words, an almost perfect linear relation- 
ship exists between suburban population size and the number of suburban 
residents who commute daily to the central city, with each increase oí 
1,000 suburban residents leading to an additional 105 commuters. Fur- 
thermore, the ratio of suburban residents who work in the central city 
to the central city resident population increases with the size of the sub- 
urban population. А correlation coefficient of .46 exists between suburban 
population size (log) and the ratio of commuters to central city residents. 
Thus, as the size of the suburban population increases, not only do larger 
numbers of suburban residents daily utilize central city public services, 
but, more important, the proportion of suburban residents relative to 
central city residents who utilize city services also increases. On the aver- 
age, there are 132 commuters using central city services per 1,000 central 
city residents. These findings along with the results provided in tables 3 
through 7 offer empirical support to the argument that the rapid growth 
of suburban populations has contributed greatly to the increased demand 
and, hence, increased expenditures for common central city public services. 
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SUMMARY AND IMPLICATIONS 


This study examined the relationship between suburban population growth 
and service functions performed in central cities of 168 SMSAs. While 
most sociologists acknowledge. that the suburban population influences 
the service structure of central cities, the degree of that influence has 
often been underestimated. Both cross-sectional and longitudinal analysis 
demonstrate that the suburban population has a large impact on central 
city retail trade, wholesale trade, business and repair services, and public 
services provided by central city governments. More detailed examination 
of the public sector shows that the suburban population in general, and 
the commuting population, in particular, exerts strong effects on police, 
fire, highway, sanitation, recreation, and general administrative functions 
performed in the central cities. The impact of the suburban population 
remains strong when controls are introduced for central city size and age, 
annexation, per capita income of central city residents, and percentage 
of the central city population that is nonwhite. 

What implications do these results have for the present and future 
planning of the metropolitan community? First, the findings indicate that 
central city officials and planners should be particularly attentive to trends 
in the population growth of their outlying areas when projecting future 
demands for central city services. As long as areal specialization con- 
tinues to increase within the metropolitan community, we can expect the 
impact of the suburban population on central city facilities and services 
to grow. 

A second implication is that the suburban population, by its daily use 
of central city facilities, substantially raises the costs of municipal ser- 
vices. While suburban residents do partially reimburse central cities in 
some SMSAs through employment and sales taxes, it is not likely that 
these “user charges" generate sufficient revenue to cover the additional 
costs. A strong case can therefore be made for consolidating the politi- 


11A recent study (Neenan 1970) of benefit and revenue flows between Detroit and 
six of its suburban municipalities, representing both residential and industrial suburbs, 
shows that the suburban communities enjoy a considerable net gain from the public 
sector of Detroit. Neenan’s analysis indicates that the net subsidy from Detroit ranges 
{тот $1.73 per capita for the low-income industrial suburb (Highland Park) to $12.58 
per capita for the high-income residentia] and commercial suburb (Birmingham). 
Although not specifically analyzed in the present study it should also be noted that 
many central cities indirectly subsidize their suburban areas by having to pay an 
unfair share of the metropolitan area's welfare services. Through zoning restrictions 
and discriminatory practices, the suburban populations have been able to insure that 
most of the low-income, poorly educated, and chronical unemployed people in the 
metropolitan area are confined in the central cities. Suburban residents are therefore 
able to avoid the costs of public housing, public health, and other welfare services, 
which often impose a heavy burden on the operating budget of central cities. 
e 
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cally autonomous suburban units with the central city in the form of a 
metropolitan-wide government. With a single jurisdiction controlling the 
services and resources, not only would the tax load for the provision of 
municipal services be spread in a more equitable fashion throughout the 
metropolitan area, but economies of scale might also be realized. Heavy 
resistance from suburban populations to political reorganization, however, 
makes the outlook for consolidation in the near future quite pessimistic. 
For the time being, then, the only recourse open to the central city is 
increased financial assistance for the provision of municipal services. Per- 
haps suburban resistance to consolidation will only recede when the cir- 
cuitous flow of taxes from suburb to Washington to central city increases 
to an extent that the service-resource gap begins to favor the central city. 
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An examination of prize-winning picture books reveals that women 
are greatly underrepresented in the titles, central roles, and illustra- 
tions. Where women do appear their characterization reinforces 
traditional sex-role stereotypes: boys are active while girls are 
passive; boys lead and rescue others while girls follow and serve 
others. Adult men and women are equally sex stereotyped: men en- 
gage in a wide variety of occupations while women are presented 
only as wives and mothers. The effects of these rigid sex-role portraits 
on the self image and aspirations of the developing child are dis- 
cussed. 


INTRODUCTION 


Sex-role socialization constitutes one of the most important learning ex- 
periences for the young child. By the time the child enters kindergarten, 
he or she is able to make sex-role distinctions and express sex-role prefer- 
ences. Boys already identify with masculine roles, and girls with feminine 
roles (Brown 1956). They also learn the appropriate behavior for both 
boys and girls and men and women. Hartley (1960) reports that, by the 
time they are four, children realize that the primary feminine role is 
housekeeping, while the primary masculine role is wage earning. 

In addition to learning sex-role identification and sex-role expectations, 
boys and girls are socialized to accept society’s definition of the relative 
worth of each of the sexes and to assume the personality characteristics 
that are "typical" of members of each sex. With regard to relative status, 
they learn that boys are more highly valued than girls. And, with regard 
to personality differences, they learn that boys are active and achieving 
while girls are passive and emotional. Eight-year-old boys describe girls 
as clean, neat, quiet, gentle, and fearful, while they describe adult women 
as unintelligent, ineffective, unadventurous, nasty, and exploitative (Hart- 
ley 1959). Indeed, Maccoby finds that, although girls begin life as better 


1 We are indebted to William J. Goode, Kai Erikson, Alice Rossi, and Erving Goffman 
for their insightful comments on an earlier draft of this paper which was presented to 
the 1971 meeting of the American Sociological Association, Denver, Colorado. 
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achievers than boys, they gradually fall behind as they become socialized 
(Maccoby 1966). | 

In this paper we wish to concentrate on one aspect of sex-role socializa- 
tion: the socialization of preschool children through picture books. Picture 
books play an important role in early sex-role socialization because they 
are а vehicle for the presentation of societal values to the young child. 
Through books, children learn about the world outside of their immediate 
environment: they learn about what other boys and girls do, say, and 
feel; they learn about what is right and wrong; and they learn what is 
expected of children their age. In addition, books provide children with 
role models—images of what they can and should be like when they grow 
up. 

Children’s books reflect cultural values and are an important instrument 
for persuading children to accept those values. They also contain role 
prescriptions which encourage the child to conform to acceptable standards 
of behavior. The Child Study Association (1969), aware of the socializa- 
tion potential of books, states that a book’s emotional and intellectual 
impact on a young reader must be considered. Therefore it recommends 
that children’s books present positive ethical values. 

Because books for young children explicitly articulate the prevailing 
cultural values, they are an especially useful indicator of societal norms.” 
McClelland (1961) used children’s books as indicators of achievement 
values in his cross-cultural study of economic development. In the period 
prior to increased economic development he found a high incidence of 
achievement motivation reflected in the children’s books. This indicated a 
strong positive relationship between achievement imagery in children’s 
stories and subsequent economic growth. McClelland (1961, p. 71) noted 
that the stories had provided children with clear “instructive” messages 
about normative behavior. Margaret Mead also commented that “а culture 
has to get its values across to its children in such simple terms that even 
a behavioral scientist can understand them."? 


STUDY DESIGN 


Our study focuses on picture books for the preschool child. These books 
are often read over and over again at a time when children are in the 
process of developing their own sexual identities. Picture books are read to 
? Erving Goffman has questioned the direct relationship we have postulated between 
the themes in children's literature and societal values. He suggests that literary themes 
may provide alternative cultural norms or irrelevant fantasy outlets. Unfortunately, 


we do not know of any research other than McClelland's (1961) supporting either 
our own formulation or Goffman's. 


3 As quoted in McClelland (1961, p. 71). 
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children when they are most impressionable, before other socialization 
influences (such as school, teachers, and peers) become more important 
at later stages in the child's development. 

We have chosen to examine how sex roles are treated in those children's 
books identified as the *very best": the winners of the Caldecott Medal. 
The Caldecott Medal is given by the Children's Service Committee of the 
American Library Association for the most distinguished picture book of 
the year. The medal is the most coveted prize for preschool books. Books 
on the list of winners (and runners-up) are ordered by practically all 
children's libraries in the United States. Teachers and educators encour- 
age children to read the Caldecotts, and conscientious parents skim the 
library shelves looking for those books that display the impressive gold 
seal which designates the winners. The Caldecott award often means sales 
of 60,000 books for the publisher, and others in the industry look to the 
winners for guidance in what to publish (Nilsen 1970). . 

Although we have computed a statistical analysis of all the Caldecott 
winners from the inception of the award in 1938, we have concentrated 
our intensive analysis on the winners and runners-up for the past five years. 
Most of the examples cited in this paper are taken from the 18 books in 
this latter category. 

In the course of our investigation we read several hundred picture books 
and feel that we can assert, with confidence, that our findings are applicable 
to the wide range of picture books. In fact, the Caldecott winners are 
clearly less stereotyped than the average book, and do not include the 
most blatant examples of sexism. 

In order to assure ourselves of the representativeness of our study, we 
have also examined three other groups of childrens books: the Newbery 
Award winners, the Little Golden Books, and the "prescribed behavior" or 
etiquette books. | 

Те Newbery Award is given by the American Library Association for 
the best book for school-age children. Newbery books are for children who 
can read, and are therefore directed to children in the third to sixth grades. 

The Little Golden Books we have sampled are the best sellers in chil- 
dren's books, since we have taken only those Little Golden Books that 
sold over three million copies.” These books sell for 39 cents in grocery 


4The Caldecott winners and runners-up for the past five years are: 1967 winner 
(Ness 1967), 1967 runner-up (Emberley 1967b); 1968 winner (Emberley 1967a), 1968 
runners-up (Lionni 1967; Yashimo 1967; Yolen 1967); 1969 winner (Ronsome 
1968), 1969 runner-up (Dayrell 1968); 1970 winner (Steig 1969), 1970 runners-up 
(Keats 1969; Lionni 1969; Preston 1969; Turkle 1969; Zemach 1969); 1971 winner 
(Haley 1970), 1971 runners-up (Sleater 1970; Lobel 1970; Sendak 1970). 


5 We wish to thank Robert Garlock, product manager of Little Golden Books, for his 
help with this information and for furnishing many of the books themselves. 
4 
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stores, Woolworth's, Grant's, and toy and game stores. Consequently, they 
reach a more broadly based audience than do the more expensive Caldecott 
winners. 

The last type of book we studied is what we call the "prescribed be- 
havior" or etiquette book. Whereas other books only imply sex-role 
prescriptions, these books are explicit about the proper behavior for boys 
and girls. They also portray adult models and advise children on future 
roles and occupations.? 

If we may anticipate our later findings, we would like to note here that 
the findings from the latter three samples strongly parallel those from the 
Caldecott sample. Although the remainder of this paper will be devoted 
primarily to the Caldecott sample, we will use some of the other books for 
illustrative purposes. 


THE INVISIBLE FEMALE 1 


It would be impossible to discuss the image of females in children’s books 
without first noting that, in fact, women are simply invisible. We found 
that females were underrepresented in the titles, central roles, pictures, and 
stories of every sample of books we examined. Most children’s books are 
about boys, men, and male animals, and most deal exclusively with male 
adventures. Most pictures show men—singly or in groups. Even when 
women can be found in the books, they often play insignificant roles, re- 
maining both inconspicuous and nameless. 

A tabulation of the distribution of illustrations in the picture books is 
probably the single best indicator of the importance of men and women in 
these books. Because women comprise 51% of our population, if there 
were no bias in these books they should be presented in roughly half of 
the pictures. However, in our sample of 18 Caldecott winners and runners- 
up in the past five years we found 261 pictures of males compared with 
23 pictures of females. This is a ratio of 11 pictures of males for every one 
picture of a female. If we include animals with obvious identities, the 
bias is even greater. The ratio of male to female animals is 95:1.7 

Turning to the titles of the Caldecott Medal winners since the award’s 
inception in 1938, we find that the ratio of titles featuring males to those 


6 The Dr. Suess books, although popular among preschool audiences, were not included 
as a supplementary sample because they represent only one author and one publisher 
rather than a more broadly based series. They do, however, conform to the general 
pattern of sex-role portrayal that we found among the Caldecott winners. 


7 The illustrations of Caldecott winners and runners-up since 1967 included 166 male 
people, 22 female people, and 57 pictures of both males and females together. The 
animal illustrations included 95 of male animals, one of a female animal, and 12 of 
both male and female animals together. Together, this resulted in a total male/female 
ratio of 11:1. There were also 14 illustrations of characters without a sex. 
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featuring females is 8:3.8 Despite the presence of the popular Cinderella, 
Snow White, Hansel and Gretel, and Little Red Riding Hood in the 
sample of Golden Books that have sold more than three million copies, we 
find close to a 3:1 male/female ratio in this sample.? The 49 books that 
have received the Newbery Award since 1922 depict more than three males 
to every one female.!? 

Children scanning the list of titles of what have been designated as the 
very best children's books are bound to receive the impression that girls 
are not very important because no one has bothered to write books about 
them. The content of the books rarely dispels this impression. 

In close to one-third of our sample of recent Caldecott books, there are 
no women at all. In these books, both the illustrations and the stories 
reflect a man's world. Drummer Hoff (Emberly 1967a) is about a group 
of army officers getting ready to fire a cannon; Frog end Toad (Lobel 
1970) relates the adventures of two male animal friends; In the Night 
Kitchen (Sendak 1970) follows a boy's fantasy adventures through a 
kitchen that has three cooks, all of whom are male; Frederick (Lionni 
1967) is a creative male mouse who enables his brothers to survive the cold 
winter; and Alexander is a mouse who helps a friend transform himself 
(plate 1). 

When there are female characters, they are usually insignificant or in- 
conspicuous. The one girl in Goggles (Keats 1969) is shown playing 
quietly in a corner. The wife in The Sun and the Moon (Dayrell 1968) 
helps by carrying wood but never speaks. There are two women in The 
Fool of the World (Ronsome 1968): the mother, who packs lunch for her 
sons and waves goodby, and the princess whose hand in marriage is the 
object of the Fool's adventures. The princess is shown only twice: once 
peering out of the window of the castle, and the second time in the wedding 
scene in which the reader must strain to find her. She does not have any- 
thing to say throughout the adventure, and of course she is not consulted 
in the choice of her husband; on the last page, however, the narrator as- 


8 The statistics for titles of the Caldecott winners from the inception of the award in 
1938 show eight titles with male names, three with female names, one with both a 
male and а female name together, and 22 titles without names of either sex. This 
resulted in an 8:3 male/female ratio. The statistics for titles of recent Caldecott winners 
and runners-up (since 1967) show eight titles with male names, one with a female 
name, one with both together, and 10 titles without names of either sex. This resulted 
in an 8:1 male/female ratio. 


9 The statistics for the titles of the Little Golden Books selling over three million copies 
show nine titles with male names, four with female names, one with both together, 
and 14 titles without the names of either sex. This resulted in a 9:4 male-female ratio. 


10 The statistics for the titles of Newbery winners since the inception of the award 
in 1922 show 20 titles with males names, six titles with female names, none with both, 
and 23 titles without the names of either sex. This resulted in a 10:3 male/female 
ratio. ы 
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PLATE 1.—Maurice Sendak, In the Night Kitchen (New York: Harper & Row, 
1970). (Reprinted with permission of the publisher.) 


sures us that she soon "loved him to distraction." Loving, watching, and 
helping are among the few activities allowed to women in picture books. 

Tt is easy to imagine that the little girl reading these books might be 
deprived of her ego and her sense of self. She may be made to feel that 
girls are vacuous creatures who are less worthy and do less exciting things 
than men. No wonder, then, that the child psychologists report that girls 
at every age are less likely to identify with the feminine role, while boys 
of every age are more likely to identify with the masculine role (Brown 
1956). 

Although there is much variation in plot among the picture books, a 
significant majority includes some form of male adventure. The fisherman 
in Seashore Story (Yashimo 1967) rides a turtle to a hidden world under 
the sea. After an encounter with a lion, Sylvester is transformed into a 
rock in Sylvester and the Magic Pebble (Steig 1969). Goggles (Keats 
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1969) tells of the adventures of Peter and his friends escaping from the 
big boys. In Thy Friend, Obadiah (Turkle 1969), Obadiah rescues a sea 
gull; the Spider Man outfoxes the gods in A Story, a Story (Haley 1970). 
A boy rescues his girlfriend from the moon god in The Angry Moon 
(Sleator 1970). The male central characters engage in many exciting and 
heroic adventures which emphasize their cleverness. 

In our sample of the Caldecott winners and runners-up in the last five 
years, we found only two of the 18 books were stories about girls.!! In one 
of these stories, Sam, Bangs, and Moonshine (Ness 1967), the girl has a 
boy's name. In the second, The Emperor and the Kite (Yolen 1967), the 
heroine is a foreign princess. 

Each of these girls does engage in an adventure. Sam's adventure takes 
place in her daydreams, while the adventure of the princess Djeow Seow 
occurs when her father's kingdom is seized by evil men. Like the male 
central characters who engage in rescues, Djeow Seow manages to save 
her father, but she accomplishes this task only by being so tiny and incon- 
spicuous that the evil men do not notice her. Although Djeow Seow is one 
of the two women central characters, the message conveyed to readers seems 
to be that a girl can only triumph by playing the traditional feminine role. 
Women who succeed are those who are unobstrusive and work quietly 
behind the scenes. Women who succeed are little and inconspicuous—as 
are most women in picture books. Even heroines remain "invisible" 
females (plate 2). 


THE ACTIVITIES OF BOYS AND GIRLS 


We can summarize our first findings about differences in the activities of 
boys and girls by noting that in the world of picture books boys are active 
and girls are passive. Not only are boys presented in more exciting and 
adventuresome roles, but they engage in more varied pursuits and demand 
more independence. The more riotous activity is reserved for the boys. 
Mickey, the hero of In the Night Kitchen (Sendak 1970), is tossed through 
the air and skips from bread to dough, punching and pounding. Then he 


11 The statistics for central characters in the Caldecott winners since 1938 show 14 
males, 10 females, 6 males and females together, and 4 central characters without a 
sex. This results in a 7:5 male/female ratio. It is important to note that the situation 
is becoming worse, not better. During the last five years the ratio of male to female 
central characters has increased. The statistics for central characters in Caldecott 
winners and runners-up during the last five years show a 7:2 male/female ratio in 
contrast to an 11:9 male/female ratio for the years prior to 1967. The statistics for 
central characters in the Newbery winners since 1922 show 31 males, 11 females, 4 
males and females together, and 3 central characters without a sex. This results in a 
3:1 male/female ratio. The statistics for central characters in the Little Golden Books 
selling over three million copies show an 8:3 ratio of male/female people, a 5:2 ratio 
of male/female animals, and a §:3 ratio of all males and females together. 
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Prate 2.—]ane Yolen, The Emperor and the Kite (Cleveland: World Publishing 
Co., 1971). (Reprinted with permission of the publisher.) 


makes an airplane and flies out into the night and dives, swims, and slides 
until he is home again. Similarly, Archie and Peter race, climb, and hide 
in the story of Goggles (Keats 1969). Obadiah travels to the wharf in the 
cold of Massachusetts winter, and Sylvester searches for rocks in the 
woods. 

In contrast, most of the girls in the picture books are passive and im- 
mobile. Some of them are restricted by their clothing-—skirts and dresses 
are soiled easily and prohibit more adventuresome activities. In The Fool 
oj the World and the Flying Ship (Ronsome 1968), the hero, the Fool, 
is dressed in a sensible manner, one which does not inhibit his movement in 
the tasks he has to accomplish. The princess, however, for whom all the 
exploits are waged, remains no more than her long gown allows her to 
be: a prize, an unrealistic passive creature symbolizing the reward for 
male adventuresomeness. 

А second difference between the activities of boys and girls is that the 
girls are more often found indoors.!? This places another limitation on the 


12 The statistics for activities of boys and girls in Caldecott winners since 1967 show 
48 male characters indoors, 105 male characters outdoors, 15 females indoors, and 26 
females outdoors, This means that 32.6% of the males are shown indoors, while 36.5% 
of the females are shown indoors. ' 
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activities and potential adventures of girls. Even Sam, in Sam, Bangs, and 
Moonshine (Ness 1967), stays inside as she directs the activity of the 
book. Sam constructs a fantasy world and sends Thomas, a little boy, on 
wild goose chases to play out her fantasies. It is Thomas who rides the 
bicycle and climbs the trees and rocks in response to Sam's fantasy. Sam, 
however, waits for Thomas at home, looking out the windows or sitting on 
the steps (plate 3). Similarly, in the Fool of the World (Ronsome 1968), 


" 





Prats 3.—Evaline Ness, Sam, Bangs, and Moonshine (New York: Holt, Rinehart & 
Winston, 1967). (Reprinted with permission of the publisher.) 


the princess remains peering out the window of her castle, watching all the 
activities on her behalf. While boys play in the real world outdoors, girls 
sit and watch them—cut off from that world by the window, porch, or 
fence around their homes. This distinction parallels Erik Erikson’s (1964) 
conception of the masculine outer space and the feminine inner space. 

Our third observation deals with the service activities performed by the 
girls who remain at home. Even the youngest girls in the stories play tradi- 
tional feminine roles, directed toward pleasing and helping their brothers 
and fathers. Obadiah’s sisters cook in the kitchen as he sits at the table 
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Prate 4.—Brinton Turkle, Thy Friend, Obadiah (New York: Viking Press, 1969). 
(Reprinted with permission of the publisher.) 


sipping hot chocolate after his adventures (plate 4). In The Emperor and 
the Kite (Yolen 1967), the emperor’s daughters bring food to the em- 
peror’s table, but their brothers rule the kingdom. 

While girls serve, boys lead.!? Drummer Hoff, although only a boy, plays 
the crucial role in the final firing of the cannon. Lupin, the Indian boy in 
The Angry Moon (Sleator 1970), directs the escape from the moon god 
(plate 5). He leads Lapowinsa, a girl exactly his size and age, every step 
of the way. Even at the end of the story, after the danger of the Angry 
Moon is past, Lupin goes down the ladder first “so that he could catch 
Lapowinsa if she should slip.” 

Training for a dependent passive role may inhibit a girl’s chances for 
intellectual or creative success. It is likely that the excessive dependency 
encouraged in girls contributes to the decline in their achievement which 
becomes apparent as they grow older. Maccoby (1966, p. 35) has found 
that “For both sexes, there is a tendency for more passive-dependent 
children to perform poorly on a variety of intellectual tasks, and for inde- 
pendent children to excel.” 

The rescues featured in many stories require independence and self- 
confidence. Once again, this is almost exclusively a male activity.!* Little 


13 The statistics for activities of boys and girls in Caldecott winners and runners-up 
since 1967 show a 0:3 ratio of males/females in service functions, and a 3:2 ratio of 
males/females in leadership functions. 


14 The statistics for activities of boys and girls in Caldecott winners and runners-up 
since 1967 show a 5:1 ratio of males/females in rescue functions. 
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Prate 5.—William Sleator, The Angry Moon (Boston: Little, Brown & Co., 1970). 
(Reprinted with permission of the publisher.) 


boys rescue girls or helpless animals. Lupin saves a crying Lapowinsa from 
the flames. Obadiah saves the seagull from a rusty fishhook, and Alexander 
saves Willie, the windup mouse, from the fate of becoming a “tossed-out 
toy." In Frederick, Frederick's creativeness helps to spare his companions 
from the worst conditions of winter. In Sam, Bangs, and Moonshine (Ness 
1967), Sam does not play the role of the rescuer although she is the central 
character. Rather, her father must step in and rescue Thomas and Bangs 
from drowning. In the end, Sam herself *must be" saved from the potential 
consequences of her fantasy. 

Finally, we want to note the sense of camaraderie that is encouraged 
among boys through their adventures. For example, The Fool of the World 
depends upon the help and talents of his male companions (plate 6). In 
Goggles (Keats 1969), the two male companions together outwit a gang 
of older boys. Similarly, the bonds of masculine friendship are stressed by 
Alexander, Frederick, and Frog and Toad. 

In contrast, one rarely sees only girls working or playing together. Al- 
though in reality women ,spend much of their time with other women, 
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PLATE 6.—Arther Ronsome, The Fool of the World and the Flying Ship (New 
York: Farrar, Straus & Giroux, 1968). (Reprinted with permission of the publisher.) 


picture books imply that women cannot exist without men. The role of 
most of the girls is defined primarily in relation to that of the boys and 
men in their lives.25 It is interesting to note that Sam turns to a boy, not 
a girl, to accomplish all of the activity of her fantasies. Her dreams would 
have no reality without Thomas. 

The sex differences we have noted are even more apparent in the 
prescriptive or etiquette books. An excellent example is found in a pair of 
matched books: The Very Little Boy (Krasilovsky 1962а) and The Very 
Little Girl (Krasilovsky 1962b). Both books are written by the same 
author, follow the same format, and teach the same lesson: that little 
children grow up to be big children. However, the maturation process 
differs sharply for the very little boy and the very little girl.!9 

As we open to the first pages of the Very Little Boy (Krasilovsky 1962a) 
we find the boy playing on the living room floor by the fireplace. He has 


15 This problem is not confined to children's books. As Virginia Woolf pointed out 
over 40 years ago, women in literature are rarely represented as friends: “Тһеу are 
now and then mothers and daughters. But almost without exception they are shown 
in their relation to men. It was strange to think that all the great women of fiction 
were, until Jane Austen's day, . . . seen only in relation to the other sex. And how 
little can a man know even of that when he observes it through the black or rosy 
spectacles which sex puts upon his nose. Hence, perhaps the particular nature of 
women in fiction; the astonishing extremes of her beauty and horror" (1929, p. 86). 


16 We gratefully acknowledge Barbara Fried's imaginative analysis of these two books 
in her paper, “What Our Children Are Reading," written for Sociology 62a, Yale 
University, fall term, 1970. ' 
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already discarded a big rubber ball and is now making a racket by banging 
on a pan with a spoon. In contrast, the first page of the Very Little Girl 
(Krasilovsky 19625) shows the little girl sitting quietly in a big chair. 
There is no activity in the picture: the little girl is doing nothing but 
sitting with her hands folded in her lap. This is our introduction to an 
angelic little girl and a boisterous little boy. 

In the following pages the author compares the size of the children 
to the objects around them; we find that the boy is smaller than a corn- 
stalk, his baseball bat, his sled, his father's workbench, and a lawnmower. 
In contrast, the little girl is smaller than the rosebush, a kitchen stool, and 
her mother's workbasket. We note that the boy will be interested in 
sports—in fact, both the basketball and sled are йі, waiting there for him 
until he is old enough to use them. The girl has been given no comparable 
presents by her parents. She can only look forward to conquering the 
rosebush and the kitchen stool. 

Even more important is the way in which each of them relates to these 
objects. The little boy is in constant motion, continuously interacting with 
the world around him. He is jumping up to touch the scarecrow next to 
the cornstalk, unwrapping his baseball bat (leaving the mess of paper, 
string, and box for someone else to clean up), building blocks on top of 
his sled, reaching up on tiptoe to touch his father’s workbench, and spray- 
ing the lawn (and himself) with the garden hose. In contrast, the little girl 
relates to each of the objects around her merely by looking at them. 

Similarly, when the author indicates what each child is too small to do, 
we find that the little boy is too small to engage in a series of adventures. 
The little girl, however, is too small to see things from the sidelines. Thus, 
we are told that the little boy is too small to march in the parade, to feed 
the elephant at the zoo, and to touch the pedals on his bike. But the little 
girl is too small to see over the garden fence and to see the face on the 
grandfather clock. Even when the little girl is trying to see something she 
appears to be posing, and thus looks more like a doll than a curious little 
girl. 

The little girl's clothes indicate that she is not meant to be active. She 
wears frilly, starchy, pink dresses, and her hair is always neatly combed 
and tied with ribbons. She looks pretty—too pretty to ride a bike, play 
ball, or visit the zoo. 

Little girls are often pictured as pretty dolls who are not meant to do 
anything but be admired and bring pleasure. Their constant smile teaches 
that women are meant to please, to make others smile, and be happy. This 
image may reflect parental values. In a study of the attitudes of middle- 
class fathers toward their children, Aberle and Naegele (1960, pp. 188-98) 
report that the parent satisfaction with their daughters seemed to focus on 
their daughters being nicey sweet, pretty, affectionate, and well liked. 
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If we follow the little boy and little girl as they grow up, we can watch 
the development of the proper service role in a little woman. We are shown 
that the girl grows big enough to water the rosebush, stir the cake batter, 
set the table, play nurse, and help the doctor (who is, of course, a boy), 
pick fruit from the trees, take milk from the refrigerator, prepare a baby's 
formula, and feed her baby brother. Conveniently enough for their future 
husbands, girls in storybooks learn to wash, iron, hang up clothes to dry, 
cook, and set the table. Of course, when the boy grows up, he engages in 
more active pursuits: he catches butterflies, mows the lawn, marches in 
the parade, visits the zoo to feed the elephants, and hammers wood at the 
workbench. 

One particularly striking contrast between the two children is illustrated 
by the pictures of both of them with their dogs. In discussing how both 
have matured, the author tells us that both have grown up to be bigger 
than their pets. The picture of the little girl, however, makes us seriously 
doubt any grown-up self-confidence and authority. She is shown being 
pulled by а very small dog, whom she obviously cannot control. The little 
boy, in contrast, is in firm command of a much bigger dog, and does not 
even need a leash to control him (plates 7, 8). 

It is easy to see why many little girls prefer to identify with the male role 
(Hartup 1962; Brown 1956), The little girl who does find the male role 
more attractive is faced with a dilemma. If she follows her desires and 
behaves like a tomboy, she may be criticized by her parents and teachers. 
On the other hand, if she gives up her vearnings and identities with the 
traditional feminine role, she will feel stifled. Girls who wish to be more 
than placid and pretty are left without an acceptable role alternative. They 
must choose between alienation from their own sex of assignment, and 
alienation from their real behavioral and temperamental preferences. 

The rigidity of sex-role stereotypes is not harmful only to little girls. 
Little boys may feel equally constrained by the necessity to be fearless, 
brave, and clever at all times. While girls are allowed a great deal of emo- 
tional expression, a boy who cries or expresses fear is unacceptable.!? Just 
as the only girls who are heroines in picture books have boys’ names or 
are foreign princesses, the only boys who cry in picture books are animals— 
frogs and toads and donkeys. 

The price of the standardization and rigidity of sex roles is paid by 
children of both sexes. Eleanor Maccoby (1966, p. 35) has reported that 
analytic thinking, creativity, and general intelligence are associated with 
cross-sex typing. Thus, rigid sex-role definitions not only foster unhappi- 


17 But Hartley (1959) also discovered that as a corollary the boys felt extreme 
pressure as a result of the rigid masculine role prescriptions which they saw as de- 
manding that they be strong, intelligent, and generally successful. The boys believed 
that adults liked girls better because the girls were cute апа well behaved. 
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Prate 7.—Phyllis Krasilovsky, The Very Little Girl, illustrated by Ninon (New 
York: Doubleday & Co., 1962). (Reprinted with permission of the publisher.) 


ness in children but they also hamper the child’s fullest intellectual and 
social development. 


ROLE MODELS: ADULT MEN AND WOMEN 


Adult role models provide another crucial component of sex-role socializa- 
tion. By observing adult men and women, boys and girls learn what will 
be expected of them when they grow older. They are likely to identify 
with adults of the same sex, and desire to be like them. Thus, role models 
not only present children with future images of themselves but they also 
influence a child's aspirations and goals. 

We found the image of the adult woman to be stereotyped and limited. 
Once again, the females are passive while the males are active. Men pre- 
dominate in the outside activities while more of the women are inside. 
In the house, the women perform almost exclusively service functions, 
taking care of the men and children in their families. When men lead, 
women follow. When men rescue others, women are the rescued.!? 


18 Among the Caldecott winngrs and runners-up for the past five years. we found 
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PLaTE 8.—Phyllis Krasilovsky, The Very Little Boy, illustrated by Ninon (New 
York: Doubleday & Co., 1962). (Reprinted with permission of the publisher.) 


in most of the stories, the sole adult woman is identified only as a 
mother or a wife. Obadiah's mother cooks, feeds him hot chocolate, and 
goes to church. The wife of the Sun God carries wood to help him build 
the house, but she never speaks. Sylvester's mother is shown sweeping, 
packing a picnic lunch, knitting, and crying. And Mrs. Noah, who had an 
important role in the biblical story of the flood, is completely omitted from 
the children's book version. 

The remaining three roles that women play are also exclusively feminine 
roles: one is a fairy, the second a fairy godmother, and the third an under- 
water maiden. The fairy godmother is the only adult female who plays an 
active leadership role. The one nonstereotyped woman is clearly not a 
“normal” woman-—she is a mythical creature. 

In contrast to the limited range in women's roles, the roles that men play 
are varied and interesting. They are storekeepers, housebuilders, kings, 


that women were engaged in a much narrower range of activities then men. The ratio 
of male to female adults engaged in service activities was 1:7, while the ratio of male 
to female adults in leadership activities was 5:0, and the ratio of the male to female 
adults in rescue activities was 4:1. In addition, 40% of adult females, but only 31% of 
adult males, were pictured indoors. 4 
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spiders, storytellers, gods, monks, fighters, fishermen, policemen, soldiers, 
adventurers, fathers, cooks, preachers, judges, and farmers. 

Perhaps our most significant finding was that not one woman in the 
Caldecott sample had a job or profession. In a country where 40% of 
the women are in the labor force, and close to 30 million women work, 
it is absurd to find that women in picture books remain only mothers and 
wives (U.S. Department of Labor 1969). In fact, 90% of the women in 
this country will be in the labor force at some time in their lives. 

Motherhood is presented in picture books as a full-time, lifetime job, 
although for most women it is in reality a part-time 10-year commit- 
ment. The changing demographic patterns in this country indicate that 
the average woman has completed the main portion of her childrearing by 
her mid-thirties and has 24 more productive years in the labor force if she 
returns to work once her children are in school. Today even the mothers 
of young children work. There are over 10 million of them currently in 
the labor force (U.S. Department of Labor 1969, p. 39). 

As the average woman spends even less time as a mother in the future, 
it is unrealistic for picture books to present the role of mother as the only 
possible occupation for the young girl. Alice Rossi (1964, p. 105) has 
noted that today the average girl may spend as many years with her dolls 
as the average mother spends with her children. 

The way in which the motherhood role is presented in children’s books 
is also unrealistic. She is almost always confined to the house, although 
she is usually too well dressed for housework. Her duties are not portrayed 
as difficult or challenging—she is shown as a housebound servant who 
cares for her husband and children. She washes dishes, cooks, vacuums, 
yells at the children, cleans up, does the laundry, and takes care of babies. 
For example, a typical domestic scene in Sylvester and the Magic Pebble 
shows the father reading the paper, Sylvester playing with his rock 
collection, and the mother sweeping the floor (plate 9). 

The picture books do not present a realistic picture of what real mothers 
do. Real mothers drive cars, read books, vote, take children on trips, 
balance checkbooks, engage in volunteer activities, ring doorbells can- 
vassing, raise money for charity, work in the garden, fix things in the 
house, are active in local politics, belong to the League of Women Voters 
and the PTA, etc.’ 

Nor do these picture books provide a realistic image of fathers and 
husbands. Fathers never help in the mundane duties of child care. Nor 
do husbands share the dishwashing, cooking, cleaning, or shopping. From 
these stereotyped images in picture books, little boys may learn to expect 


19 Only one of the Caldecott winners presents the woman as an active equal to her 
husband. It is Edna Mitchell Preston’s Pop Corn and Ma Goodness (1969) (see 


plate 10). , 
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Prare 9.— William Steig, Sylvester and the Magic Pebble (New York: Simon & 
Schuster, 1969). (Reprinted with permission of the publisher.) 


their wives to do all the housework and to cater to their needs. These un- 
real expectations of marriage will inevitably bring disappointment and dis- 
content to both the male and the female partners. 

Lonnie Carton's two books, Mommies (1960) and Daddies (1960a), 
are excellent examples of the contrasting lives to which boys and girls can 
look forward if they follow the role models provided by the adult charac- 
ters in picture books. As the books begin, Mommy puts on her apron to 
prepare for a day of homemaking, while Daddy dashes out of the house 
with his briefcase on the way to work, The next two pages show the real 
differences between the woman's world and the man's world. Daddies are 
shown as carpenters, executives, house painters, mailmen, teachers, cooks, 
and storekeepers. They are also the bearers of knowledge. 


Daddies drive the trucks and cars, 
The buses, boats and trains. 
Daddies build the roads and bridges, 
Houses, stores and planes. 
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Daddies work in factories and 
Daddies make the things grow. 
Daddies work to figure out 

The things we do not know (1960). 


On the corresponding two pages (in Mommies), we learn that, although 
the mother supposedly does “lots and lots," her tasks consist of washing 
dishes, scrubbing pots and walls, cooking, baking, tying shoes, catching 
balls, and answering questions (which seems to be her most "creative" role 
so far). Mommy does leave the house several times but only to shop for 
groceries or to take the children out to play. (She does drive a car in 
this book, however, which is unusual.) 

In contrast, when Daddy comes home he not only plays in a more 
exciting way with the children but he provides their contact with the out- 
side world. While Mommies are restrictive, and "shout if you play near 
the street," Daddies take you on trips in cars, buses, and trains; Daddies 
take you to the circus, park, and zoo; buy you ice cream; and teach you 
to swim. Daddies also understand you better because they "know you're 
big enough and brave enough to do lots of things that mommies think are 
much too hard for you." Mothers, however, are useful for taking care of 
you when you are sick, cleaning up after you, and telling you what to do. 
Mommies do smile, hug, comfort, and nurture, but they also scold and 
instruct in a not altogether pleasant manner. They tell you to be quiet, and 
to ^Sit still and eat!" Ironically, this negative image of the nagging mother 
may be a result of an exclusive devotion to motherhood. As Alice Rossi 
has observed: “If a woman's adult efforts are concentrated exclusively on 
her children, she is likely more to stifle than broaden her children's per- 
spective and preparation for adult life. . . . In myriad ways the mother 
binds the child to her, dampening his initiative, resenting his growing 
independence in adolescence, creating a subtle dependence which makes it 
difficult for the child to achieve full adult stature" (1964, p. 113). 

In addition to having a negative effect on children, this preoccupation 
with motherhood may also be harmful to the mother herself. Pauline Bart 
(1970, p. 72) has reported extreme depression among middle-aged women 
who have been overinvolved with and have overidentified with their 
children. 

We have already noted that there are no working women in the Calde- 
cott sample. It is no disparagement of the housewife or mother to point 
out that alternative roles are available to, and chosen by, many women 
and that girls can be presented with alternative models so that they, like 
boys, may be able to think of a wide range of future options. 

Because there are no female occupational role models in the Caldecott 
books, we will turn to the prescribed role books to examine the types of 
occupations that are encoyraged for boys and girls. For this analysis we 
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will compare a very popular pair of Hallmark matched books: What Boys 
Can Be (Walley, n.d., a) and What Girls Can be (Walley, n.d., b). Both 
books follow the same format: each page shows a boy or a girl playing 
an occupational role. We are told that boys can be: 


à fireman who squirts water on the flames, and 

a baseball player who wins lots of games. 

a bus driver who helps people travel far, or 

a policeman with a siren in his car. 

a cowboy who goes on cattle drives, and 

a doctor who helps to save people's lives. 

a sailor on a ship that takes you everywhere, and 

a pilot who goes flying through the air. 

a clown with silly tricks to do, and 

a pet tiger owner who runs the zoo. 

à farmer who drives a big red tractor, and 

on TV shows, if 1 become an actor. 

an astronaut who lives in a space station, and 

someday grow up to be President of the nation 
[Emphasis added; Walley, n.d., a] 


The second book tells us that girls can be: 


a nurse, with white uniforms to wear, or 

a stewardess, who flies everywhere. 

a ballerina, who dances and twirls around, or 

a candy shop owner, the best in town. 

a model, who wears lots of pretty clothes, 

a big star in the movies and on special TV shows. 

а secretary who'll type without mistakes, or 

an artist, painting trees and clouds and lakes. 

a teacher in nursery school some day, or 

a singer and make records people play. 

a designer of dresses in the very latest style, or 

a bride, who comes walking down the aisle. 

a housewife, someday when I am grown, and 

a mother, with some children of my own 
[Emphasis added; Walley, n.d., 5] 


The two concluding pictures are the most significant; the ultimate goal 
for which little boys are to aim is nothing less than the president of the 
nation. For girls, the comparable pinnacle of achievement is motherhood! 

Many of the differences in the occupations in these two books parallel 
the male/female differences we have already noted. One is the inside/ 
outside distribution. Eleven of the female occupations are shown being 
performed inside, while only three are outside. Indeed, none of the female 
occupations listed necessitates being performed outdoors. The ratio for the 
male occupations is exactly reversed: three are inside, 11 outside. 

We already observed that little girls are encouraged to succeed by look- 
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ing pretty and serving others. It should therefore not be surprising to find 
that the women are concentrated in glamorous and service occupations. 
The most prestigious feminine occupations are those in which a girl can 
succeed only if she is physically attractive. The glamour occupations of 
model and movie star are the two most highly rewarded among the female 
choices. Since few women can ever achieve high status in these glamorous 
professions, the real message in these books is that women's true function 
lies in service. Service occupations, such as nurse, secretary, housewife, 
mother, and stewardess, reinforce the traditional patterns to feminine 
success. 

Although some of the male occupations also require physical attractive- 
ness (actor) and service (but driver), there is a much greater range of 
variation in the other skills they require: baseball players need athletic 
ability, policemen are supposed to be strong and brave, pilots and doctors 
need brains, astronauts need mechanical skills and great energy, clowns 
must be clever and funny, and presidents need political acumen. 

If we compare the status level of the male and female occupations, it is 
apparent that men fill the most prestigious and highly paid positions. They 
are the doctors, pilots, astronauts, and presidents. Even when men and 
women are engaged in occupations in the same field, it is the men who 
hold the positions which demand the most skill and leadership. While 
men are doctors, women are nurses; while men are pilots, women are 
stewardesses. Only one of the women is engaged in a professional occupa- 
tion: the teacher. It is important to note, however, that the authors care- 
fully specified that she was a nursery school teacher. 

Similarly, most of the occupations that require advanced education are 
occupied by men. Four of the males have apparently gone to college, com- 
pared with only one of the women. 

It is clear that the book What Boys Can Be encourages a little boy's 
career ambitions. He is told that he has the potential for achieving any of 
the exciting and highly rewarded occupations in our society. 

In contrast, the book What Girls Can Be tells the little girl that she can 
have ambitions if she is pretty. Her potential for achieving a prestigious 
and rewarding job is dependent on her physical attributes. If she is not 
attractive, she must be satisfied with a life of mundane service. No women 
are represented in traditional male occupations, such as doctor, lawyer, 
engineer, or scientist. With women comprising 7% of the country's physi- 
cians and 4% of its lawyers, surely it is more probable that a girl will 
achieve one of these professional statuses than it is that a boy will become 
president. 

The occupational distribution presented in these books is even worse 
than the real inequitable distribution of employment in the professions. 
Picture books could inspue children to strive for personal and occupa- 
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tional goals that would take them beyond their everyday world. Instead, 
women are denied both the due recognition for their present achievements 
and the encouragement to aspire to more broadly defined possibilities in 
the future. 


CONCLUSION 


Preschool children invest their intellects and imaginations in picture 
books at a time when they are forming their self-images and future expec- 
tations. Our study has suggested that the girls and women depicted in these 
books are a dull and stereotyped lot. We have noted that little girls re- 
ceive attention and praise for their attractiveness, while boys are admired 
for their achievements and cleverness. Most of the women in picture books 
have status by virtue of their relationships to specific men—they are the 
wives of the kings, judges, adventurers, and explorers, but they themselves 
are not the rulers, judges, adventurers, and explorers. 

Through picture books, girls are taught to have low aspirations because 
there are so few opportunities portrayed as available to them. The world 
of picture books never tells little girls that as women they might find ful- 
fillment outside of their homes or through intellectual pursuits. Women 
are excluded from the world of sports, politics, and science. Their future 
occupational world is presented as consisting primarily of glamour and 
service. Ironically, many of these books are written by prize-winning 
female authors whos own lives are probably unlike those they advertise.*° 

It is clear that the storybook characters reinforce the traditional sex-role 
assumptions. Perhaps this is indicative of American preferences for creative- 
ness and curiosity in boys and neatness and passivity in girls. Many 
parents want their sons to grow up to be brave and intelligent and their 
daughters to be pretty and compliant. 

In the past, social theorists have assumed that such strongly differenti- 
ated sex roles would facilitate a child’s identification with the parent of 
the same sex. For example, Talcott Parsons (1955) has commented that 
‘Sf the boy is to identify with his father there must be discrimination in 
role terms between the two parents” (1955, p. 80). More recently, however, 
Philip Slater (1964) has argued that adult role models who exhibit 
stereotyped sex-role differentiation may impede, rather than facilitate, the 
child’s sex-role identification. Children find it easier to identify with less 
differentiated and less stereotyped parental role models. It is easier for 


20 А tabulation of the percentage of female authors indicates that 41% of the 
Caldecott and 58% of the Newbery Medal winners were written by women. However, 
women authors appear to be more positive than their male counterparts. The pre-1967 
Caldecotts, which had a larger percentage of female central characters, also have a 
larger percentage of female authors: 4896 compared with 33%. 
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them to internalize parental values when nurturance (the typically 
feminine role) and discipline (the typically masculine role) come from the 
same person. 

Not only do narrow role definitions impede the child's identification 
with the same sex parent, but rigid sex-role distinctions may actually be 
harmful to the normal personality development of the child. In fact, 
Slater (1964) has postulated a negative relationship between the child's 
emotional adjustment and the degree of parental role differentiation. 

Some evidence, then, suggests these sex roles are rigid and possibly 
harmful. They discourage and restrict a woman's potential and offer her 
fulfillment only through the limited spheres of glamour and service. More 
flexible definitions of sex roles would seem to be more healthful in en- 
couraging a greater variety of role possibilities. Stories could provide a 
more positive image of a woman's potential—of her physical, intellectual, 
creative, and emotional capabilities. 

Picture books could also present a less stereotyped and less rigid defini- 
tion of male roles by encouraging boys to express their emotions as well 
as their intellect. Books might show little boys crying, playing with stuffed 
toys and dolls, and helping in the house. Stereotypes could be weakened 
by books showing boys being rewarded for being emotional and supportive, 
and girls being rewarded for being intelligent and adventuresome. 

Although Zelditch (1955, p. 341) has noted the cross-cultural pre- 
dominance of males in instrumental roles and females in expressive roles— 
like the patterns we found in children's books— Slater (1964) suggests that 
the ability to alternate instrumental and expressive role performance 
rapidly-—what he calls interpersonal flexibility—is coming to be more 
highly valued in our society. 

This argues for less stereotyped adult roles. Fathers could take a more 
active role in housework and child care. And, similarly, the roles of adult 
women could be extended beyond the limited confines of the home, as in 
face they are. When women are shown at home, they could be portrayed 
as the busy and creative people that many housewives are. For example, 
the woman in Pop Corn and Ma Goodness, the single exception to the 
Caldecott norm, equally shares diversified activities with her husband 
(plate 10). 

If these books are to present real-life roles, they could give more atten- 
tion to single parents and divorced families. Stories could present the real- 
life problems that children in these families face: visiting a divorced 
father, having two sets of parents, not having a father at school on 
father's day, or having a different name than one's mother. 

The simplified and stereotyped images in these books present such a 
narrow view of reality that they must violate the child's own knowledge 
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PrarE 10.—Edna Mitchell Preston, Pop Corn and Ma Goodness (New York: Viking 
Press, 1969). (Reprinted with permission of the publisher.) 


of a rich and complex world.?! Perhaps these images are motivated by the 
same kind of impulse that makes parents lie to their children in order to 
“protect” them.?* As a result, the child is given an idealized version of 
the truth, rather than having his real and pressing questions answered. Not 
only are the child's legitimate questions ignored, but no effort is made 
to create a social awareness which encompasses the wider society. Picture 
books actually deny the existence of the discontented, the poor, the ethnic 
minorities, and the urban slum dwellers. 

Stories have always been a means for perpetuating the fundamental 
cultural values and myths. Stories have also been a stimulus for fantasy 
imagination and achievement. Books could develop this latter quality to 
encourage the imagination and creativity of all children. This would pro- 
vide an important implementation of the growing demand for both girls 
and boys to have a real opportunity to fulfill their human potential. 


?! We are indebted to William J. Goode for this insight. 


22 This is not to deny the value of fantasy. As Margaret Fuller wrote in 1855: “Chil- 
dren need some childish talk, some childish play, some childish books. But they also 
need, and need more, difficulties to overcome, and a sense of the vast mysteries which 
the progress of their intelligence shall aide them to unravel. This sense is naturally 
their delight . . . and it must not be dulled by premature explanations or subterfuges of 
any kind" (pp. 310-13). Alice Rossi brought this work to our attention. 
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A Test of Several Theories’ 
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Two significant sociological theories which have been invoked in 
research about undergraduate aspirations are tested. The data, based 
on a national sample of students, contain some key measurements 
which had been missing from previous studies as well as a series of 
additional control variables. In general, relative-deprivation theory 
receives strong support; environmental-press theory receives equivo- 
cal support. However, the results vary as a function of the particular 
kind of aspiration under consideration. These findings support the 
contention that a complete theoretical model should allow for the 
simultaneous operaticn of both theories in a complex pattern rather 
than forcing a choice between the two. 


The study of the educational and professional aspirations of college stu- 
dents is an area of social research which combines potential pragmatic 
impact with a chance to test some relatively abstract theories. With the 
recent increase in the number of extensive data banks based on digital 
computing facilities, researchers have been able to study undergraduate 
career choice on a national basis with large samples. This is in contrast 
with a previous, more limited approach which rested on the hope that 
national estimates could be extrapolated, for example, from а survey of 
the graduating seniors of one small college. Recent research on under- 
graduate career choice using nationally representative samples has in- 
cluded studies of the initial preferences of entering freshmen (Drew 
1970b; Staff of the Office of Research 1970), factors associated with 
changes in career patterns during the undergraduate years (Astin and 
Panos 1969; Davis 1965), and the aspirations of graduating seniors 
(Davis 1964; Sharp and Krasnegor 1966). Special commissions charged 
with making national manpower recommendations have drawn upon the 
results of research such as this in their work (e.g., Folger, Astin, and 
Bayer 1970). 

Concurrently the study of undergraduate aspirations has been fertile 
ground for the development and testing of a series of sociological theories 


1 This research was supported in part by National Science Foundation grant GR-89. 
We are indebted to several of our colleagues for comments and constructive criti- 
cism: Alan E. Bayer, Robert F. Boruch, Arthur W. Chickering, and John A. Creager. 
Our interpretation and presentation of these results was aided greatly by the com- 
ments of reviewers for the Amegican Journal of Sociology. 
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and models which have included the theory of relative deprivation (Davis 
1966), environmental-press theory (Thistlethwaite and Wheeler 1966), 
and a conceptual model based on path analysis (Werts 1968). Tames Davis 
began this theoretical exchange in his now classic "frog pond" article in 
which he applied the theory of relative deprivation, first elaborated by 
Samuel Stouffer in his studies of the American soldier (Stouffer et al. 
1949), in a special analysis of the aspirations of college seniors based on 
NORC data. Within a reference-group framework, Davis argued that 
undergraduate career choice is a function of self-esteem or “academic self- 
concept," which, in turn, is based in part on the students assessment of 
his performance relative to that of his peers. Davis reasoned that the sig- 
nificant reference group for an undergraduate consists of the other stu- 
dents in his own school, not the national pool of undergraduates. To 
support this hypothesis he reported data showing that the graduating 
senior's career choice is more highly related to his college grade point 
average (a local measure of performance) than to school quality (a mea- 
sure which reflects the national distribution), once his initial freshman 
career choice and aptitude are controlled. Unfortunately, Davis was forced 
to work with rather limited measures of both school quality and scholastic 
aptitude. A crucial problem was lack of a direct measure of academic self- 
concept. Аз a replacement for this he used an approximation to the notion 
based on a questionnaire item which read, *I have a flair for course work 
in this area." Davis concluded that being a big frog in а small pond has 
a more positive effect on aspirations than being a small frog in a big pond. 

A different school of thought is represented by the environmental-press 
theorists who argue that student achievement and aspirations are a func- 
tion of the social context. Basically this theory differs from relative-de- 
privation theory in the role that it assigns to college quality or selectivity. 
According to relative-deprivation theory, selectivity should have a negative 
effect on aspirations because it has a negative effect on academic achieve- 
ment (ie., a given student will have a harder time getting good grades at 
a highly selective college). Environmental-press theory, on the other hand, 
maintains that selectivity should positively affect aspirations, since an 
undergraduate will perform best and aim highest at a school where most of 
his fellow students have high aspirations and are superior academically. 
Werts and Watley (1969), using a multiple regression model with а na- 
tional sample of undergraduates to test the relative predictive power of 
the two theories, reported findings which tended to support relative depri- 
vation theory; but they, too, lamented their crucial missing link—a mea- 
sure of academic self-concept. 

With this work as a background we undertook the research reported 
below with multiple objectives. We shared a conviction that neither of the 
above theories was sufficiently extensive to account fully for the phe- 
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nomena under study. Rather, we felt we might be able to explicate these 
models by exploring the conditions under which they wil or will not 
operate. A basic assumption underlying our empirical analyses was that 
these middle-range theories belong in a conceptual framework within the 
context of reference-group theory. 

In addition, there is evidence that the various degrees (bachelor's, 
master's, professional, doctorate, etc.) cannot be ordered easily into a 
single “level of aspiration" continuum, since changes over time in under- 
graduate degree plans are highly asymetrical (that is, there appears to be 
no way that the various degrees can be ordered to produce a homoscedastic 
plot between initial and followup degree plans) (Astin 1962), and since 
aspirations for different degrees are predictable from quite different sets 
of independent variables (Astin and Penos 1969). Consequently, in this 
study we augmented the unitary measure of "level of aspiration" with 
separate measures of aspirations for specific degrees (Ph.D., professional, 
etc.). 

Reference-group theory, of course, has been invoked to explain under- 
graduate phenomena beyond that of career aspirations (e.g., Drew 1969). 
In addition, it has been shown that what appear to be college effects can 
vanish when the input characteristics of the student body. are controlled 
(Astin 19685). А complete analysis of student-body or reference-group 
impact requires that all possible control variables be considered. Thus, 
even though Davis controlled initial freshman choice and scholastic apti- 
tude and Werts and Watley added father's education, enough longitudinal 
research on student aspirations has accumulated to indicate that several 
additional control variables should be considered (see, for example, Astin 
1971; Astin and Panos 1969). Thus, we attempted to control simulta- 
neously a rather lengthy list of variables. 

Our goal was to test these theories with relatively recent longitudinal 
data (the most recent information used in the Davis and Werts-Watley 
studies was gathered in 1962) and with several critical variables that had 
been missing in previous analyses. To meet this need, we drew upon the 
higher education data bank that has been developed through the longi- 
tudinal research program of the American Council on Education. 


RESEARCH METHODS 


The analyses presented in this report are a direct product of the Coopera- 
tive Institutional Research Program (CIRP) being conducted by the 
Office of Research of the American Council on Education. Since this pro- 
gram was launched in 1966, over a million undergraduates have completed 
questionnaires. Preliminary work prior to the CIRP program included a 
prototype study carried out with students who entered college in 1961 and 
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a pilot study of 1965 freshmen. Each fall since 1966, when the full-scale 
program was launched, approximately a quarter of a million students from 
a wide range of colleges and universities have filled out questionnaires 
containing items about their previous academic experiences, educational 
and professional aspirations, attitudes, self-concepts, etc. In addition 
follow-up questionnaires have been sent to subsamples of each entering 
cohort at periodic intervals. 

This framework makes possible both descriptive profiles and longi- 
tudinal studies of undergraduate development. National normative reports 
have been produced with respect to entering freshmen (e.g., Staff of the 
Office of Research 1970) and at subsequent intervals in the college ex- 
perience (Bayer et al. 1970), as well as with respect to specific subgroups 
of students (e.g., Drew 1970a). Analytical studies have been conducted 
about such topics as the dimensions of the college environment (Astin 
1968a). 

Testing these alternative theoretical notions required that measures be 
made both at the time the student entered college and at least at one 
subsequent point in time. This would allow study of the intricate relation- 
ships among aptitude, initial self-concept, college selectivity, academic 
performance, follow-up self-concept, and both initial and follow-up level 
of aspiration. Our data were obtained from the cohort which entered 
college in 1966, and which received a follow-up in August 1967. 

The follow-up sample of 60,000 students was composed of 300 students 
randomly selected from larger colleges and all students in the original 
sample who were from schools with a freshman class numbering fewer 
than 300. Valid responses were received from 34,693 subjects at 246 insti- 
tutions. These schools were diverse, representing the full range from ex- 
tremely selective to unselective. When this information was matched with 
data provided by university registrars (scores on college admissions tests 
and the student's academic record during the freshman year), the sample 
size was reduced to 22,079. To reduce costs, one-fifth of these students 
(N = 4,415) were randomly selected to constitute the final sample for 
analysis. 

Operational definitions of the various theoretical constructs were based 
on items from the initial form completed by the student as an entering 
freshman, from the follow-up questionnaire, and from the data on fresh- 
men grades and test scores provided by the registrars. Additional variables 
that had been shown to be significantly related to undergraduate academic 
performance and aspirations were incorporated as control variables. 

The specific statistical techniques employed below were carefully selected 
to provide a proper test of the theoretical models. We chose to rely on 
comparison of partial correlations in which the additional significant input 
variables acted as controls. These controls were selected by stepwise linear 
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multiple regression analysis. This methodology parallels that used by 
Davis except that it is a parametric technique, whereas he relied strictly 
on a nonparametric approach.? In the equations reported below, the inde- 
pendent variables included not only academic ability, college grade point 
average, selectivity, and initial and follow-up self-concept but also the 
series of additional control variables. However, while the pool of indepen- 
dent variables used in each analysis exceeded fifty items, only those vari- 
ables that contributed significantly (Р < 05) to the prediction of the 
dependent variable are presented. 


The Principal Independent Variables 


The measure of environmental-press theory used in these analyses was 
college selectivity, an estimate of the average academic ability of the stu- 
dents who enroll at the college (Astin 1971). Among other things selec- 
tivity has been found to be a good index of the perceived academic quality 
of the institution (Astin 1970a). 

The student's concept of his academic ability (“ability self-concept’) 
was assessed by means of his rating the trait “academic ability" on a five- 
point scale: highest 10 percent, above average, average, below average, 
lowest 10 percent. Students were asked to rate separately this and several 
other traits according to the following instruction: “Rate yourself on each 
of the following traits as you really think you are when compared with the 
average student of your own age. We want the most accurate estimate of 
how you see yourself." | 

'The student's freshman grades (GPA), as reported by the institution, 
were converted to a common scale (А —4, .. . , F — 0) in order to 
eliminate variations of grading systems. Since these were direct grade-for- 
grade conversions, differences among institutions in the distribution of 
these “common” GPAs remained (however, see n. 6). 


RESULTS 
Effects of College Selectivity on Grades 


Relative-deprivation theory maintains that college selectivity affects the 


2 Several differences between this research and the original Davis study should be 
noted. His subjects were college seniors, whereas our sample consisted of sophomores 
and deliberately was constructed to include students who might have dropped out of 
college since participating in the research as entering freshmen. This latter group 
would certainly represent a relevant extreme with respect to the relationship between 
college grades and aspirations; furthermore, as shown in the work of Eckland (1964) 
and others, many of these students ultimately will graduate from college and may 
go on to graduate work. Finally, the specific criterion variable in the Davis study 
was future occupational field, which was interpreted as a reflection of level of aspira- 
tion, whereas the present study used a more direct measure of educational aspirations. 
, 
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student's aspirations indirectly via its effects on academic performance. 
At least two recent studies (Astin 19705, 1970c) documented the negative 
effect of college selectivity on students’ GPA. Since our own analysis of 
this effect simply replicated the earlier findings, we shall not report the 
results in detail here. Suffice it to say that a given student is less likely 
to obtain high grades at a highly selective college than at an unselective 
one; that is, the partial correlation between college grades and selectivity 


(while controlling for all significant input predictors of grades) was 
—.224. 


Prediction of Ability Self-Concept 


A crucial theoretical link in the theory of relative deprivation is the 
student's concept of his academic ability ("ability self-concept"). As we 
had measures of this variable from both the freshman and the follow-up 
questionnaires, we first carried out a preliminary analysis involving only 
this measure as a dependent variable. The stepwise regression algorithm 
was used to isolate all entering freshman characteristics that significantly 
predicted the follow-up self-rating. These predictors then were used as 
control variables in computing the partial correlations of college selectiv- 
ity and freshman grades with the criterion. Table 1 summarizes the results 
from this analysis. The F-values can be interpreted as reflecting the 


TABLE 1 


PREDICTION or FOLLOW-UP ACADEMIC ABILITY SELF-RATING 
(MULTIPLE R = .640, № = 4,415 STUDENTS) 








FINAL EQUATION 














Sign of ZERO-QRDER 
INDEPENDENT VARIABLE Coefficient F-Value CORRELATION 
Initial ability self-rating .............. + 495.473* .588* 
Scholastic aptitude ................... + 187.501* .539* 
High school grades ................... + 55.617* 449* 
National merit recognition ............ + 10.954* 323* 
Published poem, story, etc. ............ + 8.499* .143* 
Presently have no religion ............ + 7.308* .120* 
hr pp + 5.174* —.075* 
Sex (male) аана + 4.809* .062* 
Father's education ................... + 4.494* .156* 
Partial Correlation Zero-Order 
with the Criterion Correlation 
College selectivity? .................. 007 .332* 
Common grade point averageb ........ 257% 450* 








a Independent of variables listed above and common grade point average. 
Ъ Independent of variables listed above and college selectivity. 
* Statistically significant (P < .05). 
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reduction in residual sum of squares in the criterion that is uniquely as- 
sociated with each variable (ie., the amount of predictive power that 
would be lost if that variable were deleted from the equation). 

As expected, the best predictor of the student's ability self-concept 
after one year of college is his ability self-concept at the time of matricu- 
lation. Students whose ability self-concepts tend to remain relatively high 
during the first year of college are those who are male, bright, have no 
religious preference, performed well in secondary school, etc. The other 
variables clearly support the position of relative-deprivation theory. The 
theory predicts that the »artial correlation between college grades and 
self-concept will be positive and that the partial correlation between se- 
lectivity and self-concept will be zero or insignificant; both predictions 
are confirmed by these results. T'hus, selectivity does not appear to di- 
rectly influence ability self-concept independent of college grades. Strong 
support has been given to one aspect of relative-deprivation theory: aca- 
demic performance in college, as reflected in the student's grade point 
average (a local measure), is positively related to ability self-concept in- 
dependent of prior academic achievement, ability, and selectivity. 


Prediction of Level of Aspiration 


A preliminary test of the two theories is provided by comparing the 
partial correlations of selectivity and college grade point average with 
aspirations while controlling for the other significant input predictors of 
aspirations. The first criterion measure used was a five-point scale based 
on the following item: 


What is the highest academic degree that you intend to obtain? 


None 

Associate (or equivalent) 
Bachelor's degree (B.A., B.S., etc.) 
Master's degree (M.A., M.S., etc.) 
Ph.D. or Ed.D. 

M.D., D.D.S., or D.V.M. 


The five scores resulting from the coding of this variable were: 1 (none), 
2 (associate), 3 (bachelor's), 4 (master's), 5 (all others). 

As in the first analysis, a stepwise regression algorithm was used to 
isolate all input characteristics that significantly predicted follow-up as- 
pirations. These predictors then were used as control variables in com- 
puting the two partial correlations involving college selectivity and GPA. 
"These control variables and the significant predictors of the other criteria 
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(below) are presented in table 2. As can be seen in table 2, nine input 
characteristics significantly predicted the overall measure of follow-up level 
of aspiration. 

As expected, both the initial level of aspiration and sex are important 
predictors of the criterion. In addition, students whose aspiration levels 
remained relatively high in the follow-up tended to be black, bright, and 
so forth. 

As before, the crucial test involves comparison of the partials of se- 
lectivity and college grades while controlling for these variables and initial 
ability self-concept. Ап examination of these statistics as reported in 
table 3 clearly supports relative-deprivation theory. The partial cor- 
relation between level of aspiration and grades is .097 as compared with 
a partial correlation for selectivity of .041. It should be noted, however, 
that the partial 7 for selectivity is positive and statistically significant. 
More about this later. 


TABLE 3 


PARTIAL CORRELATIONS BETWEEN EACH FOLLOW-UP ASPIRATION MEASURE 
AND Boru SELECTIVITY AND COLLEGE GRADES 
(N = 4,415 STUDENTS) 








CoNTROL VARIABLES 








Input 
Characteristics,” 
Input Follow-up 
Input Characteristics? Self-Rating, 
Characteristics plus Follow-up and 
CRITERION Only: Self-Rating College Grades 
Overall level of aspiration: 
College selectivity ............. .041* .046* .066* 
Common grade point average .. .097* .076* ny 
Doctorate: 
College selectivity ............. .030* .032* .037* 
Common grade point average .. .039* 021 me 
Professional degree: 
College selectivity ............. 016 014 020 
Common grade point average .. 045* ‚— 1035* s 
Graduate degree: 
College selectivity ............. .010 014 .035% 
Common grade point average .. .100* .083* den 


a Including initial ability self-rating. 
* Statistically significant (P < .05). 


In proposing future research, Davis has suggested that “опе strategy 
would Бе... [to] show that when subjective success is controlled the 
differential vanishes. That is, if our interpretation is correct, feelings of 
success should explain the GPA versus school quality differential" (Davis 
1966, p. 25). 
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In the next phase of our analysis we added to the equation the measure 
of follow-up ability self-concept. Examination of the new partials when 
this followup self-concept is included as a control variable indicates that 
the effect of college grades has not vanished. Thus, while self-concept 


. (and relative-deprivation theory) explains some of the importance (as 


reflected in the rather large decrease in the partial for grades), GPA has 
an effect above and beyond this relationship. 


Prediction of Specific Degree Plans 


We next carried out a series of analyses in which the student's more 
specific educational objectives were examined separately. This involved 
recoding the original level of aspiration variable into a set of dichotomous 
variables, each reflecting a different aspiration. The next analysis was one 
in which the dependent variable was whether the student planned to get 
a graduate degree. As can be seen in table 3, while the findings are simi- : 
lar to those for the overall measure of aspirations, the effect of selectiv- 
ity clearly is not significant. 

The next regression analysis was one in which the dependent variable 
was aspirations toward a doctorate (Ph.D. or Ed.D.) as reported in the 
follow-up questionnaire. This appears to be a classic illustration of rela- 
tive-deprivation theory. College grades significantly predict the criterion 
before the follow-up ability self-concept is introduced but lose impact 
after that. Note, however, that once again the effect of selectivity is 
significant and that these partial correlations are, after all, rather small 

Our final analysis was concerned with follow-up plans for a professional 
degree.* The results essentially are the same as those obtained with respect 
to plans to obtain a graduate degree. 

It can be argued in a logical analysis of these causal chains that a 
partial correlation between aspirations and selectivity while controlling 
for input and self-concept is not the most direct measure of the effects 
of environmental press. That is, the use of this partial correlation assumes 
that grades do not directly affect aspirations. Since our preliminary find- 
ings revealed that grades can affect aspirations directly, we carried out an 


3 This fact should be underscored in light of the standard methodological concerns 
about the reliability and validity of variables, particularly measures such as academic 
ability self-concept. A recent, unpublished study by Creager and Boruch has indicated 
that the test-retest reliability for this measure exceeds .8. Thus, while the issue of 
reliability is not as serious as it might be, this factor could attenuate the correlations 
reported here and should be considered in interpretations of these findings. 


* Bear in mind that the group of students who do not seek a professional degree in- 
cludes some who aspire to a Ph.D., Ed.D., etc. Consequently this dichotomy is less 
clear-cut than the others. However, we felt these results would be informative and a 
useful test of the theoretical models. 
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additional test to measure environmental press. This was to calculate the 
partial correlation between selectivity and aspirations while controlling 
for input, follow-up self-concept, end college grades; the results from this 
analysis are included in table 3. As can be seen, the effects of selectivity 
found here parallel those discussed above. The only major difference be- 
tween the two sets of results is that the new calculations indicate that 
there is a significant positive effect of selectivity with respect to aspira- 
tions to get a graduate degree. 

In short, these several regression analyses show that academic achieve- 
ment is significantly related to each form of aspiration when student 
input characteristics are controlled. Further control of the student's fol- 
low-up self-concept reduces the apparent effect of achievement on aspira- 
tions, thereby demonstrating the presence of relative deprivation theory 
in several instances. The most striking illustration of this effect occurs 
with respect to aspirations toward a Ph.D. or Ed.D.5 Since the effect 
of college selectivity sometimes is a significant factor, sometimes not, en- 
vironmental-press theory receives equivocal support from the data. Se- 
lectivity, however, never has a negative impact on aspirations.® 


DISCUSSION AND CONCLUSIONS 


The ability of relative-deprivation theory to account for our empirical 
findings varies depending upon precisely which kind of educational aspira- 
tions are being considered. However, it seems clear from this research 
and that of the relative-deprivation theorists from Stouffer on that there 
is a dynamic which can be identified and labeled relative deprivation. 
Similarly, a strong case can be made for the effects of selectivity or en- 
vironmental press. Previous investigators who have forced a choice be- 
tween the two theories have been creating a straw man. 


5 Relative-deprivation theory requires that the partial correlation between aspirations 
and self-concept (while controlling for input characteristics, college grades, and se- 
lectivity) be positive. In the case of three of the four aspiration measures this partial 
correlation was significant and positive. The partial correlation with respect to aspira- 
tions toward a professional degree (.027) was positive and approached significance. 
This finding, plus the other evidence, indicates that the operation of relative depriva- 
tion theory generally seems to be weakest with respect to aspirations toward a profes- 
sional degree—a result which may simply reflect the definition problems discussed in 
n. 4. 


9$ We also created a supplementary measure of academic performance: the "stan- 
dardized grade point average," in which the grade distributions for students at each 
institution were converted to a scale with a mean of 500 and a standard deviation of 
100. Relative-deprivation theory, which emphasizes local comparison so strongly, 
would predict that the effects of this variable on aspirations should match or exceed 
the effects of the common GPA measure. We included the standardized GPA in each 
test and found that, typically, its effect was in the same direction as that of the com- 


mon GPA but less pronounced. This finding is further evidence of our contention that 
ГА 
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Some investigators who have dealt with this problem have found it 
convenient to summarize their results in terms of a somewhat contrived 
anecdotal scene. Typically, it is presented as a situation in which a 
guidance counselor or parent is faced with the choice of whether to send 
a graduating senior to a very selective school or to an unselective school. 
The question is: From which school would the same student graduate 
with the highest aspirations? According to Werts and Watley, relative- 
deprivation theory argues in favor of the less selective school. However, 
we feel that a closer reading of the empirical results would appear to lead 
to precisely the opposite recommendation. While it is true that selectivity 
affects grades negatively and that relative-deprivation theory does operate 
(an undergraduate's aspirations are a function of his college grades and 
his academic self-concept), environmental-press theory appears to be op- 
erating simultaneously. Note that the unique contribution of selectivitv 
to aspirations always is positive and often is significant. Thus, when the 
important factors are controlled, the data favor the more selective rather 
than the less selective school. Simply demonstrating that relative depriva- 
tion operates does not, in other words, justify jumping to the conclusion 
that students should be sent to a less selective school, since selectivity ap- 
parently affects aspirations directly in addition to its indirect effect via 
GPA. The two theories are not mutually exclusive; they both appear to 
be operating in a complex pattern—but if there is any simple answer in 
the anecdotal situation it is to send the student to the more selective 
school. 

It is clear that environmental press and relative deprivation can both 
pull in the same direction (for example, in the case of the student who 
finds himself well above the mean at a selective school) but also can 
conflict. 

Once the situational variations with respect to these forces are more 
clearly understood, the implications for decision making by the student 
and his counselors should be clear. It may be, for example, that the 
optimal strategy for the student in the anecdotal choice situation would 
be to attend the most selective college at which he still expects to perform 
better than the average undergraduate. However, future research should 
reveal whether a student must simply exceed the mean or be, say, a full 
standard deviation above the mean in order to feel the effects of relative 
deprivation. Аз a further complication, there may be individual differences 
here such that the threshold at which a student feels like a big frog in 


GPA affects aspirations above and beyond the indirect impact via self-esteem. How- 
ever, the one instance in which the effect of this new variable clearly was more pro- 
nounced than that of the common GPA was the case of aspirations toward a Ph.D. or 
Ed.D. This finding may be a function of the importance of relative deprivation with 
respect to aspirations toward the doctorate. 

a 
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his pond varies from person to person. Finally, interaction effects with 
respect to the selectivity of the school must also be outlined. That is, a 
student may feel the impact of relative deprivation if he simply matches 
or exceeds the mean at Harvard or Yale, while he may require a much 
greater relative performance at an unselective school. 

On a theoretical level, Davis noted Kelley's (1952) distinction between 
the normative function of reference groups and the comparison function. 
Kemper (1968), in an excellent theoretical discussion of reference group 
impact, has distinguished analytically three forms of the reference group 
(normative, comparative, and audience), underscoring the fact that any 
concrete group may function in one, two, or all three of these ways. The 
situational conflicts that we postulate between relative-deprivation theory 
and environmental-press theory could be described as an instance in which 
two analytical reference-group functions (normative and comparative) of 
one concrete group are in conflict (as in, for example, the case of a student 
performing below the mean at a selective school). 

A further hazard of the standard anecdotal comparison should be un- 
derscored: it concentrates on one dimension of undergraduate development 
while ignoring other dimensions that will be of great concern to the 
student himself. Choice of a college involves consideration of its effects 
in many areas besides that of educational aspirations. 

A number of directions for future research seem clear. For the most 
part they take the form of specifying more elaborately the particular 
circumstances under which these theories operate. Thus, the dependent 
variable could be refined to reflect specific career orientations, for example, 
law, college teaching, etc. In light of the predictive importance of race 
and sex and of the social importance of issues concerning the education 
of women and blacks, it would be profitable to perform separate analyses 
for samples stratified by race and sex. In addition, it would be useful to 
focus the analyses upon smaller subenvironment domains as opposed to 
the entire college or university, for example, specific friendship groups. 

This theoretical area tends to spawn zoological analogies. Davis sum- 
marized relative-deprivation theory in terms of a frog pond metaphor, 
while the environmental-press theorists advocate the “birds of a feather" 
theory. In comparing these two models, however, we have concluded that 
this can of worms is a horse of a different color. 
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Presentation of Self in Appeals to Bureaucracy: 
An Empirical Study of Role Specificity’ 


Brenda Danet and Michael Gurevitch 
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Social Research 


This paper presents a general formulation of the process of bureau- 
cratic socialization with special emphasis on three factors which lead 
men to internalize bureaucratic norms and values: (1) formal educa- 
tion; (2) exposure to bureaucratic norms at work; and (3) ex- 
perience as a client of bureaucracy. Data for an empirical test of 
several propositions were drawn from a content analysis of letters 
written by clients of the Israeli customs authorities. Indices of role 
specificity are developed, based on analysis of the persuasive appeals 
clients offered in support of their requests. Lacking direct information 
on the three factors mentioned above, we used five personal and 
social characteristics of clients to predict whether they would main- 
tain role specificity vis-à-vis customs officials. The client's occupation 
proved to be the best predictor of role specificity, probably because 
it best reflects the three factors promoting bureaucratic socialization. 


Does the behavior of clients vis-à-vis bureaucracy vary according to the 
degree to which they can be described as psychologically “modern”? Re- 
porting results of a major study of the social-psychological concomitants 
of modernization in six developing countries, Inkeles (1969) claimed that 
modernity of attitudes influences behavior, though his own study provides 
only indirect evidence for this claim. For example, his “modern” respon- 
dents report themselves as joining voluntary organizations or writing to 
public officials more often than do “traditionals.” However, data based on 
self-report are only second best. This paper will report more direct 


1 This is a revised version of part of the first author's Ph.D. dissertation, "Petitions 
and Persuasive Appeals: A Content Analysis of Letters to the Israel Customs Autbor- 
ities” (University of Chicago, 1970) and of the second author's “Self-identification in 
Petitions to the Israel Customs Authorities," in Public Administration in Israel and 
Abroad 1969, ed. Edwin Samuel, v. 10 (Jerusalem: Israel Institute of Public Admin- 
istration, 1970). The research was supported by National Science Foundation grants 
GS 1241 and 1385. Elihu Katz, director of the project, and Tsiyona Peled both made 
important contributions to the study. Peter M. Blau and Fred L. Strodtbeck com- 
mented on a draft of the dissertation. The goodwill of the Israeli customs authorities 
in allowing project members access to its files is gratefully acknowledged. It should 
be noted that this study of bureaucratic socialization was carried out before we became 
acquainted with Inkeles's more general theory of psychological modernization. His 
formulation helped to make more explicit the theoretical propositions which had guided 
us in the collection of the data and to develop a parsimonious explanation of the 
findings. 
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evidence of behavioral differences between moderns and traditionals in one 
aspect of their dealings with bureaucracy. We shall show that persons 
hypothesized to be modern in their orientations toward bureaucracy 


actually maintain role specificity more often than do those hypothesized 
to be relatively traditional in orientation. 


THEORETICAL FRAMEWORK 


Bureaucratic Socialization 


An important aspect of attitudinal and behavioral modernization is what 
we may call “bureaucratic socialization,” the acquisition of knowledge, 
attitudes, and behavioral dispositions which citizens of modern society 
need in order to deal with bureaucratic organizations effectively. Sjoberg, 
Brymer, and Farris (1966) have noted the double disadvantage of the 
lower classes in the United States in dealing with bureaucracy: they 
neither know the rules for manipulating organizations in their interests, 
nor do they know how to “get around” them. Similarly, in less developed 
societies where bureaucracy is less widely institutionalized, we can expect 
to find patterns of behavior which depart from bureaucratic norms. Katz 
and Eisenstadt (1960) have described some of the difficulties encountered 
by organizations in dealing with bureaucratically unsocialized immigrants 
to Israel. 

One aspect of bureaucratic socialization is learning the norms which 
govern interpersonal relations in organizations. As most every introductory 
textbook says, family and friendship relations in modern society are par- 
ticularistic, diffuse, and affectively toned, while those in organizations are 
supposed to be universalistic, specific, and affectively neutral. This paper 
develops some propositions about how these norms are learned, and presents 


empirical findings on variations in conformity with one of them-—role 
specificity. 


The Nature of Role Specificity 


In Weber's classic analysis of the nature and consequences of bureau- 
cratization, he states that “їп principle, the modern organization of the 
civil service separates the bureau from the private domicile of the officials, 
and in general, bureaucracy segregates official activity as something dis- 
tinct from the sphere of private life" (Weber 1958, p. 197). 

Segregation fosters impersonality, objectivity, and specificity of orienta- 
tion, defined by Parsons as “the normative pattern which prescribes that 
in a given type of a situation an actor should confine his concern with a 
given type of object to a specific sphere and not permit other empirically 
possible concerns to enter" (Parsons and Shils 1962, p. 83). 
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Goffman’s dramaturgical theory of presentation of self in interpersonal 
relations (1959, 1961) assumes that people more or less consciously 
“manage” the conceptions of themselves they wish others to have of them. 
One aspect of role performance which interests Goffman is what aspects 
of his “self” an individual allows to “show through” while he is “on stage." 
In his essay on “role distance" (1961) he analyzes how individuals allow 
other identities to become evident to members of their audiences. At the 
same time, normative constraints limit the range of identities which indi- 
viduals may bring into interaction in any given situation. 


Since norms regarding the management of one's multiple identifications 
derive in part from ihe general culture, we should expect differences in 
this regard from society to society. In Western society, segregative 
tendencies as regards role are strong and it is often expected that а person 
active in а given occupation or organizational role will not subvert his 
responsibilities there in favor of other ties, such as familial ones, while in 
Eastern societies there is less of this kind of compartmentalization. [Pp. 
160-61] 


In short, Weber, Parsons, and Goffman are all talking about the same 
thing. According to the ideal model of Western bureaucracy, all role rela- 
tions, including those with clients, should be highly specific in orientation. 
Individuals should bring into interaction only those segments of their 
selves which are officially relevant to communication in a bureaucratic 
setting and to the particular problem at hand. 

Whether individuals do, in fact, maintain role specificity is, of course, 
an empirical question which, as far as we know, has been little researched? 
Turk and Wills (1964) studied a somewhat comparable variable, which 
they called “presentational conformity," among medical students and 
student nurses. Jourard's (1971) many studies of self-disclosure are 
relevant, though he is mainly concerned with the tendency to reveal 
information about oneself as a personality characteristic rather than as a 
function of the influence of social norms. 


'The Conditions Which Foster Role Specificity 


What exactly teaches men the interpersonal orientations which are appro- 
priate to bureaucratic dealings? Inkeles (1969) finds that the two best 
predictors of psychological modernity of men in developing countries are 
their educational attainments and their work experience, though exactly 
how these variables affect the individual is not fully understood. Educa- 
tion is by far the best predictor variable. 


2 Of the Parsonian pattern variables, universalism-particularism has been the most re- 
searched (see Sutcliffe and Haberman 1956; Dean 1961; Stouffer and Toby 1962; 
Blau 1962; Park 1967; Danet 1970, 1972; Danet and Hartman 1972). 
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The school is evidently . . . an important training ground for inculcating 
values. It teaches ways of orienting oneself toward others, and of conduct- 
ing oneself, which could have important bearing on the performance of 
one’s adult roles in the structure of modern society. These effects of the 
school . . . reside not mainly in its formal, explicit, self-conscious pedagogic 
activity, but rather are inherent in the school as an organization. [P. 213] 


In short, the school implicitly teaches pupils to comprehend and in- 
ternalize abstract principles, such as those upon which bureaucracy is 
based. 

But socialization to bureaucracy does not end on the day that pupils 
leave school. Actual experience with bureaucracy in adult life, both as 
a client and at work, no doubt familiarizes the individual with bureau- 
cratic ways. In countries where bureaucracy is relatively well developed, 
even the individual with little schooling probably absorbs some of the 
basic orientations by “osmosis.” In contrast, persons of even high educa- 
tional achievement may be relatively unbureaucratic in orientation and 
behavior if the cultural environment in which they live has undergone only 
minimum bureaucratization, as is true in many developing countries. 
Therefore, daily exposure to the ways in which organizations actually 
function would exert influence on a person's behavior as a client of any 
given organization. 

Inkeles continues: 


Just as we view the school as communicating lessons beyond reading and 
arithmetic, so we thought of the factory as training men in more than the 
minimal lessons of technology and the skills necessary to industrial pro- 
duction. We conceived of the factory as an organization serving as a 
general school in attitudes, values, and ways of behaving which are more 


adaptive for life in a modern society. . . . Indeed, the slogan for our project 
became, “The factory can be a school—a school for modernization.” 
[P. 213] 


Not only the factory, as opposed to agricultural work, but any kind of 
modern organization may teach bureaucratic orientations, and some types 
of city work should foster bureaucratic orientations more than others. 
Carrying the argument one step further, we might expect that doing 
bureaucratic work—being a bureaucratic official oneself—would lead one 
to be most bureaucratic of all as a client of other organizations. 

Experience as a client of organizations is another factor which no doubt 
promotes internalization of the principle of role specificity. While no 
previous research has documented this, a number of studies have shown 
that experience is related to several other aspects of orientations toward 
bureaucracy. Surveys of attitudes toward public administration report a 
positive relationship between amount of contact and relevant knowledge 
about the functioning of bureaucracy (Janowitz, Wright, and Delaney 
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1958; Eldersveld, Jagannadham, and Barnabas 1968). Second, contact is 
associated with favorableness of attitude toward bureaucracy, though 
whether frequent contacts are associated with positive or negative evalua- 
tions varies from one study to another (Janowitz et al. 1958; Blom 1970; 
Danet and Hartman, in press). As for behavioral consequences of bureau- 
cratic contracts, it appears that experience with Israeli bureaucracy 
simultaneously teaches bureaucratic norms and how to get around them 
(Katz and Danet 1966; Danet and Hartman 1972 and in press). Among 
persons seeking redress of grievances, most used both a legitimate bureau- 
cratic channel and personal connections to obtain what they wanted (i.e., 
contact fostered debureaucratization of behavior [Danet and Hartman, in 


press] ). 


Some Preliminary Findings and the Formulation of Hypotheses 


The data on which the present paper is based are drawn from a content 
analysis of letters petitioning the head office of the Israeli customs au- 
thorities. Israel was chosen as the setting of the study on the hunch that: 
the context of official-client communication in that country would offer 
some insights from the cross-cultural perspective. Ideally, to measure the 
degree and nature of past socialization to bureaucracy of the clients who 
wrote these letters to customs officials, we should have interviewed them 
to find out (а) how many years of schooling they had had; (5) whether 
they had had much experience with bureaucracy in their countries of 
origin—both at work end as clients; and (c) how much contact with 
bureaucracy they had had in Israel as workers or clients. Analysis of 
letters gave us access to data on actual behavior of clients (in contrast 
to other studies of social-psychological modernity which focus only on 
attitudes), but it prevented us from gaining direct information on past 
socialization. In short, we had to make do with whatever information on 
clients was available in customs files. We reasoned that information on 
some personal characteristics of clients, such as their country of origin or 
occupation, might indirectly tap their socialization to bureaucracy. To 
explore the feasibility of an empirical study of role specificity using these 
letters, and to test whether background variables might indirectly index 
hypothesized differences in bureaucratic socialization, we looked at the 
kinds of information which clients revealed about themselves in their 
letters. 

To what extent, we asked, did clients mention any or all of the follow- 
ing: their age, occupation, marital status, number of children, country of 
origin, length of stay in Israel, or the sector of the labor force in which 
they were employed? Preliminary analysis of the data showed that clients 
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varied quite dramatically in the kinds of information they disclosed about 
themselves.’ First of all, immigrants to Israel from North Africa or the 
Middle East were more likely than those of European or American origin 
to reveal general information about themselves. Second, while both groups 
tended, to some extent, to mention any or all of the items in question, 
there were striking differences in the items each group was most likely to 
reveal. For Middle Easterners, the most common single item of informa- 
tion volunteered was their country of origin; for Europeans, it was their 
occupation. Also, Middle Easterners were more likely than Europeans to 
mention their age, marital status, number of children, and length of 
residence in Israel. 

Another variable which influenced the kinds of information clients 
revealed was the length of time they had been in Israel. The tendency to 
reveal one's age, number of children, country of origin, and length of stay 
in the country all decreased among veteran settlers. On the other hand, 
relative old-timers were far more likely than newcomers to mention their 
occupation or the sector of the labor force in which they worked. 

Finally, clients’ occupations also showed a clear correlation with their 
patterns of self-disclosure: persons in high-status occupations (profes- 
sionals or middle- and high-level administrators) were less likely to reveal 
their age, marital status, number of children, country of origin, and length 
of stay in Israel than were low-status clients (salesmen, skilled and un- 
skilled laborers, etc.). 

These differences in styles of “presentation of self” appeared to reflect 
more basic differences in the socialization of clients to bureaucratic ways, 
along the lines spelled out by the theory developed above. Since this 
exploratory analysis was so promising, we developed some formal hypo- 
theses and carried out a more systematic, more subtle analysis of several 
other aspects of “presentation of self" in clients’ letters. 

We have suggested above that three main factors teach individuals the 
principle of role specificity in their capacity as clients of bureaucratic 
organizations: (а) formal education; (b) employment in bureaucratized 
work; and (c) experience in the role of client of bureaucratic organiza- 
tions. While we had little direct information on these variables for the 
clients in the sample studied, we chose to work with five background 
characteristics of clients which we believed might indirectly index one or 


3 For every item of background information we also recorded its source. We gleaned 
as many items as possible from clients! letters or from their files. In addition, we 
were able to obtain missing information on some items from the Registry of Residents 
of the Ministry of the interior. In the preliminary analysis, we used information on 
background characteristics of clients as the independent variable, regardless of source, 
but the dependent variable always included only those items of information clients 
revealed about themselves in their letters. 
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more of the three factors: ethnic origin, occupation, sector of the labor 
force in which employed, age, and sex. 


Ethnic Origin: Cultural Differences in Exposure to Bureaucracy 


Israel is largely an immigrant society, only 44% of whose population is 
native born (figures obtained from Central Bureau of Statistics in 1969). 
While immigrants come from all parts of the world, they fall, roughly 
speaking, into two major ethnic groups which show large cultural differ- 
ences. These are the Europeans, or Askkenazim, and the Middle Easterners, 
or Sephardim. The term Sephardi (“Spanish”) applies to all Jews originat- 
ing from Spain (Sepharad) and who were dispersed to North Africa, 
Turkey, Greece, and Egypt (Eisenstadt 1967, p. 50). Middle Easterners 
typically led a relatively traditional life in their country of origin, in, which 
particularism, ascription, and diffuseness of orientation dominated (Eisen- 
stadt 1970, p. 113). Mass education is less widespread and bureaucratic 
organization is less well developed in these countries, and, as, Katz and 
Eisenstadt (1960) have shown, these immigrants are unprepared for con- 
tacts with bureaucracy in Israel. We therefore hypothesized that customs 
clients of Middle Eastern origin would be most likely to approach officials 
in a diffuse fashion. 

The hypothesis was further refined to discriminate between clients of 
Western and Eastern European origin. Those hailing from such countries 
as the United States, England, or France were expected to be more role 
specific than immigrants from, say, Poland or Romania, since in the 
latter countries the phenomenon of proteksia or *pull—getting around 
the law and its bureaucratic rigmarole through personal connections—is 
much more widespread than in the West (see Seton-Watson 1962). It was 
difficult to make a prediction for natives of Israel, since Israeli bureaucracy 
is a “mixed” system, with bureaucratic and nonbureaucratic ways simul- 
taneously institutionalized (Danet and Hartman 1972 and in press). 
Thus, the predicted order of immigrant groups, from most role specific to 
most diffuse, is: Western European, Eastern European, and Middle 
Eastern. 


Occupation: Key Predictor 


Of the five personal characteristics of clients used as predictors in this 
study, we expected that occupation would work best, because it most 
powerfully reflects all of the three factors posited to foster bureaucratic 
socialization. First of all, it is presumably the most highly correlated of 
the five with educational atttainment. No doubt class differences in ability 
to cope with bureaucracy at least partly reflect educational differences 
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(Sjoberg et al. 1966), and, as mentioned earlier, in Inkeles's six-country 
study of psychological modernization, education was by far the most 
powerful predictor of modernity. Second, occupation gives us direct in- 
formation about exposure to bureaucracy at work. On this score, we pre- 
dicted that persons working as bureaucratic officials themselves would be 
most likely of all occupational groups to present themselves to customs 
officials in a role-specific manner. Third, several studies report higher- 
status, better-educated persons as having more contacts with bureaucracy 
as clients, and, as we have seen, contacts are associated with greater 
knowledge of bureaucratic ways (Janowitz et al. 1958; Eldersveld et al. 
1968; Danet and Hartman, in press). 


Sector of the Labor Force: Government Bureaucrats off the Job 


While there is a correlation between the occupation of clients and the 
sector of the labor force in which they work, the two are by no means 
identical. Persons working in government or public service are exposed to 
bureaucratic norms whatever their occupation. Thus, we might find that 
a doctor in the Ministry of Health maintained role segregation vis-à-vis 
customs officials more strictly than one working in private practice. Thus, 
it was hypothesized that persons working in the public sector would be 
more role specific than either those in the private sector or the currently 
unemployed, and that even when occupational level was controlled, an 
independent sector difference would emerge. This hypothesis is derived in 
part from Miller and Swanson's (1958) theory of differences in child- 
rearing practices of families in which the fathers are "entrepreneurs" or 
*bureaucrats," which proposes that aspects of the bureaucratic work. role 
carry over into other areas of the worker's life. 


Age: Two Alternative Predictions 


As for clients! age, it was difficult to make a prediction for the style of 
presentation of self with which this variable would be associated, since 
it could reflect either education (younger people have a higher educational 
level, on the average) or exposure to bureaucracy as clients (the older the 
person, the more opportunity for contacts). If age primarily reflected 
educational differences, the younger would more often maintain role segre- 
gation; if past experience was mainly indexed, the older clients would be 
most bureaucratic; and, if the two variables "cancelled each other out," 
we might find no relation with age at all. 


Sex: Do Women Use the Personal Approach? 


Several constraints should make men more bureaucratic than women in 
their orientations to customs officials. First, women have fewer contacts 
a 
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with bureaucracy as clients (Danet and Hartman, in press); they let 
their men take care of bureaucratic affairs. Second, women are generally 
less educated, and on this ground alone they should approach customs 
officials more diffusely. Then, there is the common belief that women are 
generally more emotional and personal in interpersonal relationships 
(whether by nature or by cultural *indoctrination"), There is experimental 
evidence, for example, that women are more altruistic than men (Krebs 
1970). On all three grounds, then, we expected women to use a more 
personal approach in appealing to customs officials, bringing into the 
situation aspects of their lives which are officially irrelevant to the context 
of communication with customs officials. 


DESIGN OF THE STUDY 


Setting and Sample 


As we mentioned briefly above, data for this study were drawn from a set 
of letters of a group of clients petitioning the head office of the Israeli 
customs authorities. The primary focus of the study was on content anal- 
ysis of variations in the persuasive appeals which clients of different back- 
grounds presented in support of their-requests. All clients were writing in 
connection with the importation of personal goods, and had had previous 
personal or written contact with regional customs offices, where their 
request had been refused. We analyzed files of 721 different clients drawn 
from the years 1959 and 1962. All first and second letters written by 
clients were included, bringing the total number of letters in the sample 
to 878.4 The customs office was chosen as the setting of the study both 
because it is a classically bureaucratic organization and because it is 
highly salient as an absorbing institution in an immigrant society. Data 
were collected on personal attributes of clients? and on the persuasive 
appeals or “reasons” they offered to convince customs officials to comply 


4 Actually, the total number of files analyzed was 799, and included a group of letters 
written on clients’ behalf by some “go-between” such as a lawyer or friend. The first 
605 files reaching the head office of customs in 1962 constitutes the core of the original 
sample (20% of the total for that year). Although analysis was not completed until 
much later, these data were originally collected in 1963. Thus, the 1962 sample was 
representative of all letters received in the most recently concluded year. Another 194 
files from the year 1959 (12% of that year’s total) were included to test for changes 
over time. Obviously, a group of letters from a much earlier year would have pro- 
vided a better comparison. Unfortunately, files from years earlier than 1959 were 
inaccessible. When it became apparent that there were no differences in letters from 
the two years, the distinction was dropped. All findings presented in this paper are 
on letters written by clients themselves; letters from go-betweens are omitted. 


5See n. 3. 
* 
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with their requests. These "reasons" were analyzed for context using a 
special scheme designed for the purpose (Katz et al. 1969).9 


The Coding Scheme 


The coding scheme translated each persuasive appeal into a six-faceted 
coding sentence. For instance, the statement, “I gave up a good job and a 
high standard of living in order to come and live in the Jewish State" 
would be translated as “Т/аз a Jew/rewarded/it/the Jewish State/with a 
favor, voluntary behavior." In other words, the scheme consists of (1) a 
source person, X, (2) in a certain role (henceforth X-role) (3) rewarding, 
depriving, owing (4) a recipient person, Y, appearing (5) in a certain 
role (henceforth Y-role), (6) a certain resource—such as rights, coopera- 
tion, health, a favor, goods, etc. Note that the third element, the verb or 
mode, can appear in the past, present, or future (e.g., “I will reward you" 
or “You kave deprived me"). 

The full scheme is shown in the Appendix, although we wish to call the 
reader’s attention primarily to the list of roles appearing in facets 2 and 
5, which constituted the basis of the analysis which we shall pursue here. 
The lists for the two facets are identical and were developed empirically 
using a set of test letters. There are 25 different roles in all, in which 
persons (or impersonal entities such as organizations or the law of a state) 
can appear. Roles are classified according to whether they are specific to 
the framework of bureaucratic communication (client, official) or reflect a 
more diffuse orientation (Jew, human being,- fate).? Coder reliability, 
always problematic in content analysis involving subtle inferences, proved 
high after careful training. 


Two Measures of Role Specificity in Persuasive Appeals 


There were two main ways we could use the data in the letters to create 
indices of role specificity. One was to count the total number of different 
roles clients mentioned in each letter separately for each role facet on the 
assumption that it was more role specific to mention relatively few differ- 
ent roles. Second, we could analyze variations in the content of the roles 
made salient in these two facets of the scheme. The first of these served as 
a quantitative measure of role specificity, while the latter was a qualita- 


6A full report of the results of the study is given in Danet (1970); summaries of 
other findings can be found in Danet (1971, 1972). 


T As the presentation of the scheme in the Appendix shows, roles were also classified 
by a second dimension: whether they were personal or impersonal ("client" versus 
“fate”). The latter distinction was eventually dropped, and all findings presented in 
this paper refer to variations in specificity only. For further clarification of the scheme 
and its application, see Katz et al. (1969). 
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tive measure of role specificity. In the latter case, socialized clients would 
refer to such roles as client or official, while the relatively unsocialized 
would invoke such roles as Jew, fate, sick person, member of ethnic group. 
Eventually, we combined information on the second and fifth facets of ap- 
peals to create a variable which we called “role pairs.” 

To clarify just how these measures work and to illustrate the flavor of 
the letters we analyzed, we now present a sample letter from an elderly 
woman client who had recently immigrated to Israel from Argentina, to- 
gether with the codes of some of the appeals it contains. 


Director of Customs and Excise 
Jerusalem 


Dear Sir: 


Iam a new immigrant from Argentina, aged 78. I lived in Argentina for 
about 40 years, and there I left my personal property and immigrated to 
Israel in order to spend my last years with my eldest daughter in Nir Zvi. 
We live in a moshav [cooperative agricultural settlement] far from the 
main road and from any medical center and we have no telephone nearby. 
I have had a heart condition and rheumatic fever for many years and I 
need some means of transportation at my disposal in order to take me 
from place to place, because I am unable to walk, and even to call a 
doctor if necessary. In Argentina, when I lived with my son, I needed a 
car and driver in order to take me from place to place, even the most 
nearby place. 

Because I wish to bring my property to Israel, and because I can afford 
to maintain а car, I hereby request you to grant me the required license. 
My son will drive the car, which is not a luxury for me, and I do not 
intend to sell it at all, but to use it for my personal needs only and this is 
a pressing need for me; without it I am like a prisoner in my house and I 
cannot move from the threshold. 

I hope you will consider my reasons and respond positively. 


Respectfully, and thanking 
you in advance, 


P.M. 


The various appeals “aged 78," “heart condition and rheumatic fever,” 
“unable to walk” were coded as one appeal, “It/fate/deprives/me/as a sick 
person/of health.” The statement “I can afford to maintain a car” was 
coded by us as “It/fate, circumstances/rewards/me/as a human being/ 
with income, money.” “I do not intend to sell it at all, but to use it for 
my personal needs only" was rendered as “If you grant the request I/as 
client of the customs/will not deprive (or will reward) /it/the customs/ 
of cooperation, conforming behavior.”® In these three appeals there are 
two different persons or impersonal bodies mentioned in the X-role facet 


8 There are some appeals in the letter, though we will not take the trouble to list all 
of them and their respective codes here. 
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(“fate,” “client of the customs"), and three in the Y-role facet (“human 
being," "sick person," *the customs"). As for the content of these roles, in 
the first appeal both roles are diffuse, so this appeal contains a diffuse role 
pair. On the other hand, the third appeal contains a specific role pair 
(“customs,” “client of the customs"). Appeals with one specific and one 
diffuse role will be said to contain “mixed” role pairs. 

Note that these measures index the client's presentation of self both 
directly and indirectly. The qualitative measure can be analyzed both for 
all role pairs in letters and, more specifically, for those referring only to 
the self. Reference to “my family,” to "the official in Tel Aviv,” or to 
"fate" all say something about the client's frame of reference, though they 
are not roles in which they cast themselves. But, by eliminating from the 
data all appeals but those whose first or fourth facets are “I” or “те, we 
can focus on specific references to the self (“Т as client," *me as Jew," 
etc.). 


RESULTS 
Quantitative Role Specificity: Total Roles Mentioned 


We found a relation between clients! ethnicity, occupation, sector, and 
sex and the total number of different roles they cited in appeals. Table 1 
displays the relevant data for the number of roles cited in the X-role and 
Y-role facets of appeals, respectively, classified by each of these four back- 
ground variables.’ 

Starting with clients' ethnic origins, we found that Middle Easterners 
are least likely of the three immigrant groups to maintain role segregation 
(5396 versus 69% and 71% for Western and Eastern Europeans, respec- 
tively). Natives of Israel are clearly most specific in orientation on the 
X-role index, with 83% of them mentioning no more than three different 
persons in the various appeals in their letters. For the parallel data on total 
Y-roles, the picture is about the same-—natives of Israel and both Euro- 
pean groups maintain segregation more often than the Middle Eastern 
immigrants. 


9 Note that the cutoff points for specific versus diffuse orientations on this index are 
different for each facet. We shall say that clients mentioning up to three different per- 
sons or entities in the second facet of their appeals will show a specific orientation; for 
Y-roles, those in the fifth facet, we have made the cutoff point five roles or less. 
'This is because the marginal distributions of the two facets differed; in general, all 
clients tended to mention more different Y-roles than X-roles. The use of the xy? 
statistic in this study implies the assumption that all observations are independent. 
'This might not be the case, since certain persuasive appeals may tend to go together 
in letters. To check this, we ran cross-tabulations between background characteristics 
of clients and some of the various measures of bureaucratization of content used in 
the study, using only the first persuasive appeal in every letter. There was no change 
in the pattern of findings. 
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TABLE 1 


QUANTITATIVE ROLE SPECIFICITY IN PERSUASIVE APPEALS, 
BY Five PERSONAL ATTRIBUTES OF CLIENTS 











Percentage Percentage 
Mentioning Mentioning 
Three X-Roles Five Y-Roles 
Persona! Attributes or Less or Less N 
Ethnic origin:* 
Native Israeli ...................... 83 83 42 
Western European .................. 69 82 108 
Eastern European .................. 71 82 251 
Middle Eastern .................... 53 68 78 
Occupation: f 
Bureaucrats ....‚.................. 71 72 97 
Professionals ....................... 68 75 262 
Merchants, salesmen ................ 59 69 49 
Transportation, communication ...... 40 46 67 
Skilled, unskilled workers ............ 42 37 38 
Sector of the labor force: 
Government, public service .......... 72 74 260 
Cooperative, kibbutz ............... 33 40 15 
Self-employed ..................... 57 68 81 
Privately employed ................. 52 63 48 
Seeks work, not in labor force ....... 48 52 144 
Age:$ 
RIOT dL ES 57 66 94 
31-560- у жуук Decet voi ate eet 63 73 407 
6l Or MOLE: eee kel aci n 55 57 56 
Sexli 
Ме сздр Oe oe PEN 64 73 635 
WOME езеж» vost EE hae’ 52 61 171 





, 3 df, P < .01; F-roles: x? = 8.1, 3 df, P < .02. 
T X-roles: x? = 11.8, 4 df, P < .02; Y-roles: x? = 39.2, 4 df, Р < .001. 
; 4 di, P < .001; Y-roles, x? = 22.2, 4 df, P < .001. 
8 Both roles, N.S. 


li x3 — 9.1, 1 df, P «2.005; Y-roles; x? == 7.8, 1 df, P <01. 


The relation between clients’ occupation and this index of specificity 
of orientation is almost perfectly linear. The X.role data show that the 
bureaucrats are most specific as we expected, with the professionals close 
behind them; most diffuse in orientation, on the other hand, are the 
transportation/communication and skilled/unskilled workers. Virtually the 
same pattern holds for the Y-role data. The sector in which clients work 
also has a clear effect on their orientation to customs; those in government 
or public service are way ahead of the others in maintaining role segrega- 
tion. As for the two demographic characteristics of clients, there is no 
pattern for age, but sex differences occur in the predicted direction. 
Women reveal a more diffuse orientation to customs officials than men, 
and they mention more different roles in their letters than do men.1? 


10 These differences on total roles are somewhat inflated by the effects of an inter- 
vening variable, length of letter. We found that Europeans, high-status persons, those 
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When the data on total number of roles are analyzed for ethnic origin 
and occupation together, we find that occupation has the greatest effect, 
though ethnic differences persist. In table 2, the proportion of clients 


TABLE 2 


QUANTITATIVE Rote SPECIFICITY IN APPEALS, BY CLIENTS’ ETHNIC ORIGIN, 
OCCUPATION, AND SEX (PERCENTAGE MENTIONING Five FY-ROLES св Less) 








OccupatTiont Sext 
Етнміс Оло” High Low Men Women 
Native Israeli .............. 81(31)8 83 (6) 79 (56) 33 (9) 
Western European ......... 79 (39) 56 (18) 70(110)  71(68) 
Eastern European .......... 77 (149) 56 (52) 74 (271) 57 (54) 
Middle Eastern ............ 64 (14) 34 (32) 61 (75) 44 (18) 








* Values of x? for ethnic origin: all comparisons, N.S. 
i ше E x3 for occupation, ethnic origin controlled: Eastern European, x? = 8.1, 1 df, P < .005: 
all others, N.S. 
t Values of x? for sex, ethnic origin controlled: Eastern European, x? = 5.9, 1 df, P «2.05; native, 
x3 = 7.9, 1 df, P < .005; all others, N.S 
8 Actual number of letters in parentheses. 


mentioning five or fewer different Y-roles is shown for high and low occu- 
pations and for four ethnic groups. Middle Easterners mention more 
different persons (or impersonal entities) even when occupation is held 
constant. Among persons in high-level occupations (professionals and 
bureaucrats), 64% of the Middle Easterners mentioned no more than five 
Y-roles, while for the two European groups the figures were 79% and 77%. 
The gap between Europeans and Middle Easterners is greater for those in 
low-status occupations, while for high-status clients it remains the same as 
in the zero-order relationship. 

Despite these patterns, neither of the values of x? for ethnicity, with 
occupation controlled, was significantly different from chance (at the .05 
level). This is not the case for the effects of occupation, with ethnicity 
controlled, indicating that it is occupation which has the stronger effect. 
The magnitude of the percentage differences between those in high and low 
occupations for each ethnic group is strikingly large, ranging from 20% to 
3096 (ignoring the data on natives of Israel). 


in the public sector, the younger, and men, all tended to write somewhat shorter 
letters than their counterparts. Length of letter was indexed by the total number of 
different persuasive appeals clients mentioned (if anything, this is a more conservative 
estimate of length of letter than а word count). Short letters are operationally defined 
as those containing up to 10 different persuasive appeals; long letters thus contain 11 
or more. Longer letters, moreover, tended to be more diffuse in orientation on the 
various measures presented here. When length of letter was controlled, differences in 
total different X~roles and Y-roles were weakened but persisted. 


11 Data on X-roles are omitted in table 2 since they are redundant; virtually the 
same findings appeared for X-roles in relation to client attributes as for Y-roles. 
* 
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Controlling for ethnicity also refines zero-order findings on the relation 
between sex of client and total appeals mentioned. The figures in the 
second half of table 2 show that clients of Western European origin tend 
to mention few different Y-roles, regardless of sex. This is probably be- 
cause Western European women are concentrated in high occupations, are 
more like Western men in educational attainments, and have had greater 
exposure to bureaucracy than women of other ethnic groups. АП the other 
ethnic groups show sharp sex differences. Seventy-four percent of Eastern 
European men but only 57% of Eastern European women kept their Y- 
roles to a minimum. We find similar differences for the Middle Easterners 
(61% versus 44%). (There are even larger differences between men and 
women among natives of Israel, but since there are only nine appeals pre- 
sented by native women, this comparison is weakened.) 

We also looked at the joint effect of occupational level of clients and 
the sector in which they worked on total appeals mentioned. Regardless 
of employment sector, those in high occupations were consistently much 
more likely to mention relatively few different roles in their appeals. On 
the other hand, in only one of four possible comparisons (X-roles and Y- 
roles, high and low occupations) did we find that persons employed in the 
public sector were clearly more bureaucratic—that is, mentioned few dif- 
ferent roles. Seventy percent of the professionals and bureaucrats em- 
ployed as government or public servants cited no more than three differ- 
ent X-roles, as compared with 60% for the same occupational group 
working in the private sector. 


Qualitative Role Specificity: Types of Role Pairs 
Mentioned in Appeals 


We turn now to the results for variation in the content of the role pairs 
clients mentioned or made salient in their appeals. Table 3 displays the 
figures for role pairs in relation to each of the four variables which suc- 
cessfully discriminated between modern and traditional styles of presenta- 
tion of self.!? 

Ethnicity per se is again less strongly related to role segregation than 
occupation. At least among appeals mentioned in short letters, we find the 
Western Europeans clearly highest on purely specific role pairs (e.g., “You 
the official . . . me as client") and lowest on diffuse pairs. But these dif- 
ferences are not large, and in appeals belonging to long letters the pat- 
tern disappears. In both groups of appeals, natives of Israel of European 
descent are most bureaucratic, and Israelis of Middle Eastern descent are 
virtually identical with Middle Eastern immigrants (data on the latter 
group are available for short letters only). 


12 Length of letter is held constant (see n. 9). 
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Self-Presentation to Bureaucracy 


Regardless of length of letter, persons themselves employed as bureau- 
cratic officials are most likely of all occupational groups to maintain role 
segregation, and the skilled and unskilled workers least likely to do so. 
Note that in the data on occupation and, to a lesser extent, on sector and 
age, mixed role pairs distribute like purely bureaucratic ones. This is quite 
reasonable. Conceivably, it is difficult to invoke only strictly bureacratic 
roles, since even the best-socialized client may need to bring in other ele- 
ments of his life in order to explain his problem. For example, suppose a 
client reports that because he was sick he was not able to fill out his 
customs declaration within the required 14 days after arrival in the coun- 
try. This would be coded “It fate/deprived/me as client/of (the opportu- 
nity for) cooperation (with customs)." 

The sector of the labor force in which clients are employed does not dis- 
criminate between moderns and traditionals quite so well as we had hoped. 
Among appeals mentioned in short letters, those not currently in the labor 
force are lowest on specific role pairs and highest on diffuse ones, as ex- 
pected; government and public servants as well as members of coopera- 
tives are lowest on diffuse pairs. But government and public servants are 
about as likely as those working in the private sector (whether self-em- 
ployed or not) to choose a specific role pair. There is no pattern whatso- 
ever among appeals in long letters. 

The tendency to mention a specific role pair is inversely related to age 
of clients—clearly so in short letters, somewhat less clearly in long letters. 
Clients under 30 are most likely to maintain role specificity on this mea- 
sure, There were no differences between men and women at the zero-order 
level in types of role pairs. 

In table 4 we look at variations by occupation in the proportion of dif- 
fuse role pairs invoked, with ethnic origin and sector both controlled. In 
all groups, a clear occupational difference persists; persons in low-status 
occupations are definitely more diffuse in their orientations to customs 
officials. At the same time, comparing persons in high and low occupa- 
tions in each of the immigrant groups, we see that the gap is smallest 
between Western Europeans. That is, occupation makes least difference 
for degree of specificity of orientation for them, Apparently, the norm 
requiring role specificity in bureaucratic settings is more widely institu- 
tionalized in Western European (and English-speaking) countries.!? This 
suggests that education per se (as indexed by occupation here) makes 
less of a difference for orientations to bureaucracy in the West than in 
either Eastern Europe or the Middle East and North Africa. 


13 On the quantitative index of role specificity, total roles, the occupational gap was 
the same for Western and Eastern Europeans, which goes against this argument, but 
for both groups occupation made less of a difference than it did for Middle Eastern 
immigrants, 
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TABLE 4 


PERCENTAGE DIFFUSE ROLE PAIRS IN APPEALS BY OCCUPATION AND BY ETHNIC ORIGIN 
AND SECTOR OF THE LABOR Force 1м WHICH CLIENTS ARE EMPLOYED 

















OccuPATION* 
PERSONAL ATTRIBUTES High Low 

Ethnic Origin:f 

Israeli-European ....... VES eese. 23 (223)t 33 (12) 

Israeli-Middle Eastern ..................... 34 (6) 41 (32) 

Western European .............. Xie huis ee. 33 (307) 37 (183) 

Eastern European ............. ECT ees. 37 (1121) 50 (585) 

Middle Eastern ...................... es 31(95) 44 (338) 
Sector:$ 

Public .......... V VAN eee C PRU УБ 31 (1,646) 43 (324) 

Private: за 4 pc ee he IN RU a ete Жаа 36 (446) 42 (655) 

Not in labor force ...... QUA E P ANUS ANO 36 (207) 51 (348) 

* Values of x? for occupation, pua origin controlled: Eastern European, x? 2: do 1 df, Р < 001; 
Middle Eastern, x3 — 5.6, 1 df, P < .02. Sector controlled: public, x? = 22.0, DP « 02; private, 
X3 = 6.0, df, PZ .02; not in labor force, x? = 11.2, 1 df, P < .001; others, . N. 6“ 


T Values of x? for ethnic origin, occupation controlled: high Occupations, x? = 15.8, 4 df, P< .005; 
low occupations, x? — 11.8, 4 df, .025, 

t Total role pairs are in Vadis 

8 Values of X? for sector, occupation controlled: high «саана pees versus others, x? = 5.6, 1 
df, Р < .02; low occupations, in versus out of labor force, x? = 5.6, 02. 


Within occupational groups, significant ethnic differences persist. In 
both groups, natives of European origin are consistently most specific. Of 
the three immigrant groups in low-status occupations, Western Europeans 
are most likely to invoke a specific role pair, which again confirms our 
expectations; but among persons in high-status occupations ethnic dif- 
ferences blur. Education has a homogenizing effect, washing away cultural 
differences. The Eastern European immigrants, in both occupational 
groups, are more diffusely oriented on this measure than the Middle East- 
erners. 

Several other findings on variations in role pairs in appeals are worth 
noting. First, the cumulative effects of occupation and sector are evident 
in the lower half of table 4. Professionals and bureaucrats employed in the 
public sector are most likely to invoke specific role pairs, and those in low- 
status occupations and not in the labor force are least likely to do so 
(31% versus 51%). Second, the inverse relation between age and the 
tendency to choose a specific role pair persists for all ethnic groups (ta- 
ble 5) but is strongest for clients of European origin (both immigrants 
and natives). Western European women are again as role-specific in ori- 
entation as Western European men (table 5; cf. table 2). Eastern Euro- 
pean men are more likely to maintain role segregation than women of 
similar origin. Unexpectedly, Middle Eastern women are more bureau- 
cratic on this measure. Perhaps they had help in composing their letters, 
either by officials or by professional letter writers, who are rather common 
in the Middle East. 
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TABLE 5 


PERCENTAGE Dirruse ROLE Pairs IN APPEALS, BY ETHNIC ORIGIN AND BY 
AGE AND Sex or CLIENTS 





PERCENTAGE Dirruse Rote Pairs 





Age* 


Sext 
3G 60 LLL eem 
ETHNIC ORIGIN or Less 31-60 or More Men Women 
Native Israeli ......... 21(117)t 25 (167) 50 (6) 28 (414) 33 (98) 
Western European .... 21 (78) 36 (590) 54 (114) 33 (393) 33 (596) 
Eastern European .... 24 (157) 40 (1,732) 41 (119) 37 (2,203) 49 (495) 
Middle Eastern ....... 36 (224) 35 (319) 46 (97) 43 (703) 31 (197) 





* Values of x? for age, ethnic origin controlled: Western European, x? = 24.4, 2df, Р < .001; 
Eastern European, x? == 16.1, 2 df, P < .001; others, N.S. 

f Values of x? for sex, ethnic origin controlled: Eastern European, x?:-24.3, 1 df, P «2.001; 
Middle Eastern, x? == 8.4, 1 df, P «2 .005; others, N.S. 

1 Total role pairs are in parentheses. 


The Guises in Which Clients Present Themselves 


Until now, we have been looking at variations in the size and content of 
role repertoires clients used in appealing to customs officials, without sepa- 
rating out specific references to the client himself. Next, we shall put 
the spotlight on clients themselves and look at the roles in which they 
cast themselves. 

One question we asked was, Do clients vary in the amount they talk 
about themselves? Virtually no relation was found between the five per- 
sonal characteristics of clients and the tendency to talk about oneself. 
However, we did find differences in the qualitative aspects of presenta- 
tion of self. Roughly, the same pattern of differences between moderns 
and traditionals emerged, whether we looked at the content of roles re- 
ferring to the self in each of the role facets separately or in role pairs in 
which both references were to the self. 

Table 6 illustrates findings for the two role facets, analyzed separately. 
Whether the reference to the self is in the X-role or Y-role of appeals 
(“I as client,” “me as immigrant”), persons in high-status occupations 
are much more likely to present themselves in a specific role. Note also 
that for all occupational groups the proportion of diffuse roles is higher 
for Y-roles. In other words, given that clients talk about themselves, they 
all are much more likely to do so diffusely as objects of actions—often 
as victims—rather than as subjects (e.g. “It/fate/deprived/me/as a 
human being/of health" is more common than “J/as a family man/owe/ 
them/my family/a living"). 

While appeals in which both roles invoked refer to the self are much 
rarer than appeals with one direct reference to the self, the same patterns 


* 
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TABLE 6 


Types or X-Rotes AND Y-Rores REFERRING TO THE SELF IN APPEALS, BY OCCUPATION 
OF CLIENTS AND LENGTH OF LETTER (PERCENTAGE DIFFUSE ROLES) 











PrRcENTAGE Dirruse ROLES 


X-Roles Y-Roles 
Short Long Short Long 
Occuration* Letters Letters Letters Letters 
Bureaucrats ................. 27 (202)t 41 (32) 47 (428) 43 (79) 
Professional]: „............... 36 (541) 49 (126) 52 (1,201) 57 (263) 
Merchants, salesmen ......... 36 (100) 50 (52) 58 (214) 52 (83) 
Transportation, com- 
munication, technical 
workers .................. 31 (100) 49 (117) 60 (267) 64 (286) 
Skilled, unskilled 
workers, farmers .......... 41 (83) 38 (56) 62 (199) 77 (127) 





* X-roles: both short and long letters, N.S. Y-roles: short letters, x? == 19.6, 4 df, P «2001; long 
letters, x? = 30.0, 4 df, P< .001. 
t Total roles are in parentheses. 


reappear (table 7).!* Of the three immigrant groups, Western Europeans 
are most likely to choose a strictly specific pair of roles in which to 
present themselves, regardless of length of letter. Middle Easterners are the 
least specific of the three immigrant groups among appeals in short 
letters; in long letters the Eastern Europeans have the highest proportion 
of diffuse role pairs. When occupation is controlled (table 8) the basic 
finding reappears and is even smoothed out—regardless of occupation. 
Western European immigrants are most specific and Middle Easterners 
least so. 

The association between types of role pairs referring to the self and 
client's occupation resembles that for the other measures presented so far 
(table 7). While the distributions are not perfectly linear, the overall 
relationship once again emerges: skilled and unskilled workers present 
themselves to customs in diffuse roles more often than any other group. 
And, at least among appeals in short letters, the bureaucrats are lowest on 
diffuse role pairs (though the № is only 10). 

Among appeals in short letters, clients employed as government or 
public servants are lowest on diffuse role pairs referring to the self, and 
those not in the labor force are highest, as we had expected (table 7). 
Appeals in long letters show almost no pattern in relation to sector. But 
when occupation is held constant (table 8) the three larger sectors 


14 The following is an example of an appeal in which both roles refer to the client 
himself: “When I immigrated to Israel, I went to live in a kibbutz, and therefore I 
did not take advantage of my rights." This appeal would be coded as “Z/as a 
kibbutz member/deprived/myself/as client of the Customs/of rights.” 


* 
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TABLE 7 


Types or Боге Pairs REFERRING TO THE SELF IN APPEALS, BY Five PERSONAL 
ATTRIBUTES OF CLIENTS AND BY LENGTH OF LETTER (IN PERCENTAGES) 














Tyres or Rorr PAIRS 














Short Letters Long Letters 
Spe- Dif- Spe- Dif- 
PERSONAL ATTRIBUTES cific Mixed fuse N cific Mixed fuse N 
Ethnic origin:* 
Native Israeli ..... eese. 5 55 40 20 T 100 ioe 3 
Western European ......... 23 42 35 62 11 47 42 53 
Eastern European ......... 14 55 31 123 4 28 68 50 
Middle Eastern ........... 6 49 45 35 3 43 52 30 
Occupation: f ` 
Bureaucrafts .............. 21 44 35 34 10 70 20 10 
Professionals ...... EAR GEN 11 54 35 114 17 40 43 42 
Merchants, salesmen ...... 14 48 38 21 hee 46 54 13 
"Transportation, 
communication ......... 26 39 35 23 9 36 55 33 
Skilled, unskilled 
workers ............ uer ung 50 50 20 E 22 78 18 
Sector: t 
Government, public 
Service ^ ll sve ev eR es 14 56 30 107 21 32 47 34 
Self-employed ............ 15 44 41 39 -— 53 47 30 
Privately employed ....... 13 43 43 23 10 20 70 10 
Not in labor force ........ 5 43 52 42 14 39 47 51 





* Both short and long letters, N.S. 
t Short letters, x? = 9.1, 4 di, P < .0 
P« 


i long letters, x? == 14.2, 4 df, P < 01. 
} Short letters, x2 = 14.3, 4 df, P 


5 
-01; long letters, N.S. 
TABLE 8 


PERCENTAGE DIFFUSE Roig Pairs REFERRING TO THE SELF IN APPEALS, BY OCCUPATION 
AND BY ETHNIC ORIGIN AND SECTOR OF THE LABOR FORCE 

















PERCENTAGE DIFFUSE ROLE PAIRS 





PERSONAL ÁTTRIBUTES* High Occupation Low Occupation 





Ethnic origin:T 


Native Israeli ....... ERR 39 (18)1 cue 

Western European .................... 30 (30) 38 (21) 
Eastern European .................... 40 (80) 51 (39) 
Middle Eastern ...................... 50 (6) 59 (32) 

Sector of the labor force:$ 

Public ............. кула arae 34 (107) 41 (32) 
Private .............. Ji WAS V eed 44 (39) 46 (57) 
Not in the labor force ................ 38 (21) 65 (23) 





+ All ethnic comparisons, N.S.; public, x? = 4.4, 1 df, P «7.05; private, not in labor force, N.S. 
f Both high and low occupations, N.S. 

t Total role pairs are in parentheses, 

$ Both high and low occupations, N.S. 
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follow the prediction— those in the public sector are least likely to present 
themselves in a completely diffuse fashion, regardless of occupation. Once 
again, the cumulative effects of sector and occupation are in evidence: 
low-status clients not in the labor force are nearly twice as likely to choose 
a diffuse role pair as the high-status persons in the public sector.!5 


SUMMARY AND DISCUSSION 


This study has demonstrated that moderns more often maintain role 
specificity in dealing with a bureaucratic organization than do traditionals. 
In letters to the Israeli customs authorities, clients hypothesized to have 
been socialized to the norm of role specificity did, in fact, restrict them- 
selves more often to roles which were relevant to the situation. The pre- 
liminary theory of bureaucratic socialization developed at the beginning 
of the paper suggested three main factors which teach bureaucratic ways: 
(а) formal education; (b) exposure to bureaucratic ways at work; and 
(c) experience as a client of bureaucracy. Lacking direct information on 
these three factors, we were able, nevertheless, to use more general in- 
formation about social and personal characteristics of clients to predict 
their behavior with respect to role specificity. 

Occupation of clients stood out as the best predictor of five different 
variables. Thus, our hunch was confirmed that, of the five, occupation best 
reflected bureaucratic socialization in all three ways. Ethnic origin of 
clients reflected experience with bureaucracy in their countries of origin 
fairly well. The fact that employees of the public sector of the labor force 
were high on role specificity confirmed the proposition that daily exposure 
to bureaucratic norms on the job has consequences for people's behavior 
as clients. The combination of the occupation and sector variables gave 
the best overall prediction of role specificity, since the effects of the two 
tended to be cumulative—indexing education, daily exposure, and expe- 
rience as a client all at once. 

Although age and sex of clients generally proved less important as 
predictors of styles of presentation of self, there were noteworthy differ- 
ences between men and women when ethnicity was controlled. Most sig- 
nificant was the fact that neither occupation nor sex made a difference for 
role specificity among Western Europeans; which indicates that bureau- 
cratic values are more widely institutionalized in the West. 

Interestingly, while both the total number of different roles mentioned 


15 There was no relation between age or sex of clients and this measure. We also 
looked for variations in the content of the diffuse roles in which clients presented 
themselves—"sick persons,” “Jew,” “VIP,” etc. Surprisingly, within this category there 
was virtually no variation, Thus, the coding scheme was overrefined, and it appears 
that the dichotomies with which we worked have caught most of the variation of 
interest. 
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(our quantitative index) and the tendency to choose a specific or a 
diffuse role (the qualitative one) discriminated in the same fashion be- 
tween moderns and traditionals, correlations between the two types of 
measures were very low. The correlation between total X-roles and role 
pairs (specific and mixed versus diffuse) was only .05, and only .06 with 
role pairs referring to the self. For total Y-roles and role pairs it was .10; 
for role pairs referring to the self, .13. These correlations indicate that 
quantitative and qualitative aspects of role segregation are nearly inde- 
pendent. Apparently, there are alternative ways of maintaining a specific 
orientation to customs officials. Quite reasonably, a person with a complex 
case may have to mention many different persons and entities that are 
involved and yet maintain an appropriately narrow frame of reference. 

While many of the differences reported here were small, trends were 
generally quite consistent. In our opinion, two sets of constraints operated 
to keep these differences small. First of all, clients were appealing a 
request which had already been refused at a lower level, and were appeal- 
ing to a commonweal organization, in which the beneficiary is the public 
at large rather than the individual client. For both of these reasons, all 
clients were quite weak vis-à-vis customs officials and would naturally be 
tempted to depart from their role as client and explain how a variety of 
extenuating circumstances impinged on them as human beings. Second, 
we know from a comparison of the sample with data on the general 
Israeli population in 1962 that Middle Easterners and persons in low- 
status occupations were heavily underrepresented in the sample. Those 
who did appeal to the head office were probably quite atypical of their 
group in appealing at all, particularly in writing. 

In any case, we have demonstrated that it is possible to develop subtle 
empirical measures for one of the major characteristics of interpersonal 
relations, the degree of specificity of one person's orientation to another. 
Both our quantitative and qualitative indexes of role specificity discrimi- 
nated successfully, on the whole, between the styles of presentation of 
self of the various groups we called moderns and traditionals. Further 
validation of the formulation of bureaucratic socialization developed here 
awaits more direct measurement of the factors involved than was possible 
in this study. 
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Ап Exchange between Durkheim and Tónnies on the 
Nature of Social Relations, with an Introduction by 
Joan Aldous’ 


INTRODUCTION 


Ferdinand Tönnies was already well established at the University of Kiel 
and working on his Gemeinschaft und Gesellschaft in 1885 when Emile 
Durkheim's first contributions to sociological literature began appearing 
in the publication Revue philosophique. This journal, edited by Theodule 
Ribot, one of the fathers of French psychology, found a place for articles 
on psychology and psychopathology as well as sociology, disciplines at the 
time only recently separated from philosophy. The analyses Durkheim 
supplied of various contemporary sociological works went beyond the 
short book summary and reviewer's judgment we are accustomed to read- 
ing today. These critiques, which initiated his own series of publications, 
not only supplied the reader with the important ideas of the author, but 
also provided Durkheim with ап opportunity to display his own thoughts 
on the subject in question. When Ténnies’s classic appeared in 1887, 
Durkheim had already reviewed works by Spencer, Schüffle, and Gumplo- 
wicz (Alpert 1939), as well as other sociologists whose names have now 
largely been forgotten. The assignment to review Gemeinschaft und 
Gesellschaft, however, came at a particularly opportune time. 

The year 1887 marked Durkheim’s appointment to the University of 
Bordeaux, his first university position. More important, his doctoral dis- 
sertation, which would appear in 1893 as De la division du travail social: 
Étude sur l'organisation des sociétés, was already taking shape. The re- 
view (Durkheim 1889), while presenting Tonnies’s views, gave Durk- 
heim the opportunity to examine them in relation to the thesis he was in 
the process of developing. It is Durkheim's critique that catches the 
sociologist's attention. Here he outlines the thoughts which, as he notes, 
would require a book to explain fully. And, of course, what we know as 
The Division of Labor in Society became that book. 

In the review itself, Durkheim expresses his conviction that, contrary 
to Tónniess argument, Gesellschaft societies are no less natural than 
Gemeinschaft communities. In his own work, as Sorokin (1928, p. 491) 
remarks, Durkheim seems to have labeled his own two societal types op- 


1 Without Lerke Gravenhorst’s search of the German literature, we would not have 
"Tónnies's reply to Durkheim. I am also grateful to her and to Vera Cerny for their 
skillful translation of Tönnies. Mrs, Cerny and Reuben Hill checked my translation 
of Durkheim and made it more readable, which I and my readers appreciate. 
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posite those of Tonnies. By labeling the integration existing in the highly 
urbanized great societies of his own day as "organic," Durkheim not only 
could use the organism analogy but could also point up his own convic- 
tion that group life there was as natural as in precommercial societies. 
Those like-minded communities he characterized as possessing mechanical 
solidarity. 


Tönnies read Durkheim’s review and apparently had some lively reac- 
tions. These did not appear in print until 1896, when he took the occa- 
sion offered by the appearance of Tke Division of Labor to defend his 
position in a short commentary on Durkheim’s book (Tonnies 1896). 
The commentary appeared in an annual review of the developments in 
sociology which he prepared for the Archiv fiir systematische Philosophie. 
This journal, like the Revue philosophique, served as a bridge between 
philosophy and the social sciences, publishing articles by Husserl, Rickert, 
and Simmel’s only doctoral student, Salomon. Tönnies makes apt use of 
Durkheim’s own words of criticism of Tonnies’s argument to document 
his “surprise” that Durkheim, too, should analyze societal develop- 
ment in terms of a dichotomy similar to his own. It is clear, however, 
that the issue of the similarity or difference between Durkheim’s dichot- 
omy and his own is of secondary importance to Tonnies. His concern, one 
he believed distinctive to himself, had to do with people’s attitudes toward 
society. He does present an answer to Durkheim’s criticism of the un- 
natural character of his Gesellschaft type by pointing to possible simi- 
larities in attitudes toward society of persons in both small villages and 
large cities. But the possible organic nature of Gesellschaft is a side issue 
to him. One difference between himself and Durkheim that Tönnies was 
willing to emphasize was his more pessimistic view of life in complex 
societies. 


Posterity, however, unfamiliar with Ténnies’s rejoinder to Durkheim, 
tends to remember the Gemeinschaft-Gesellschaft division and his critiques 
of the great society. Perhaps the publication of this exchange between the 
two men will serve to recall the similarities underlying the societal types 
Tónnies delineated, as well as the problem with societal dichotomies that 
Durkheim recognized but did not entirely solve (Parsons 1947)—the 
problem of how one type can be said to have evolved from the other. 


The exchange should certainly serve to remind the present generation 
of sociologists that intellectual controversy has always accompanied the 
sociological endeavor. Whether it is criticism of the other’s writing style, 
or noting that the other’s works stems from that of earlier thinkers, 
Durkheim and Tönnies are intent on developing their own theses. Thus, 
in the 1890s, as in the 1970s, some sociologists are able to use discussion 
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with their own fellows as occasions to demonstrate their creativity as 
well as their commitment to the discipline. 


Joan Атросѕ 
University of Minnesota 


A REVIEW OF FERDINAND TONNIES’S GEMEINSCHAFT UND 
GESELLSCHAFT: ABHANDLUNG DES COMMUNISMUS UND 
DES SOCIALISMUS ALS EMPIRISCHER CULTURFORMEN? 


Although this work is first of all a social science study, some diverse views 
of nature are intermingled in it. At the same time that one will find 
а complete sociology, one will also find a complete philosophy and a com- 
plete psychology. Schopenhauer, Karl Marx, Kant, Sumner Maine, the 
evolutionists, in turn, or simultaneously, inspire the author. Such an eclec- 
tic synthesis naturally makes the reading of the book very laborious, 
and it is a pity, for one finds interesting ideas there that we will try to dis- 
entangle. We will set aside everything that deals with general philosophy 
in order to examine what particularly interests the sociologist. 

As the title indicates, the author proposes to analyze two concepts, 
which he labels Gemeinschaft and Gesellschaft. These are the two group 
forms, the two forms of social life, that one observes among men. To 
characterize each one and to determine their relation is the object of 
this study. 

Gemeinschaft is the community. It constitutes an absolute unity which 
is incompatible with the distinction of parts. To merit the name commu- 
nity even if it is organized, a group is not a collection of individuals 
differing from one another; it is a mass, undifferentiated and compact, 
which is only capable of movement together, and is directed by the mass 
itself, or by one of its parts entrusted with directing it. It is an aggregate 
of minds so strongly cohesive that no one is able to stir independently of 
the others. In a word, it is a community where, if you wish, communism 
is carried to the highest point of perfection. The whole alone exists; it 
alone has an action sphere peculiar to itself. The parts do not have one. 

What keeps individuals unified and intermingled in this case is what 
the author calls Verständniss ("consensus"). It is the silent and spon- 
taneous accord of several minds which think and feel alike, which are 
open to one another, which experience in common all their impressions, 
their joys like their sorrows, which, in a word, resonate in unison. This 
harmony is not produced as the result of a preliminary agreement or of 


2 (Leipzig, 1887), pp. xxx-4-294. 
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а contract previously debated and bearing on determined points. But it 
is a necessary product of the character of things, of the state of minds. 
When the conditions are favorable and when the seed from which harmony 
is born is given, it grows and develops by a kind of spontaneous vegeta- 
tion process. 


In order for the minds at this point to be intermingled, in order that 
they thereby participate in the life of one another, it is necessary that they 
be of the same character, or that they at least have among them great 
resemblances, and that is why the consanguineal community is the source 
par excellence of all kinds of community. In other words, the most per- 
fect example of the kind of group we are analyzing is the family. More- 
over, the family is at the same time its source and origin. It is from the 
family that all types of community are born. Апа since the family has its 
source in the physiological constitution of man, it is also the source of 
Gemeinschaft. 'The latter, therefore, is of absolute natural origin. It is an 
organic group, and as we will see, it is by this character that it is funda- 
mentally distinguished from Gesellschaft. 

If the family is the most perfect form of Gemeinschaft, it is not the 
only one. Besides, the family already contains in itself properties, ele- 
ments, and diverse modes of combination which give birth to a diversity 
of groups. Organic resemblance is not the only bond which ties members of 
the family one to the other. Organic resemblance is often completely 
lacking between the spouses. It does not always exist between brothers 
and sisters. What assures the cohesion of the domestic society, besides 
consanguinity, is the fact of living together in the same space; it is also 
the community of memories, a necessary consequence of a common ex- 
istence. These two social bonds are able to develop even if the bond 
of consanguinity is weakened and may be substituted for it. In such an 
event, these ties may each give birth to a particular kind of Gemeinschaft. 
It happens, for example, that by the sole fact of being in the neighbor- 
hood and of the relations that derive from it, families, until then inde- 
pendent, aggregate together; then one sees produced what Sumner Maine 
has called the "Village Community." Although that kind of community 
is more fully realized in the village than elsewhere, it can still be found 
in the town, on the condition that the town does not surpass certain 
dimensions and does not become the great city of today. As for the com- 
munity of memories and occupations, it is this community which gives 
birth to colleagues, to associations, political, economic, or religious, in 
which are found united all those who give themselves to the same func- 
tion, have the same beliefs, and feel the same needs. 


But under these diverse forms, Gemeinschaft always presents the same 
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general properties. We have indicated the most essential; others flow from 
them. 


In Gemeinschaft-type societies where the individuals are not dis- 
tinguishable one from another, property tends to be communal. All mem- 
bers of the group work at common tasks and derive enjoyment from this 
communality (p. 32). Property in the modern sense of the word does not 
exist; possession (Besitz) is collective possession. Consequently, there is 
no phenomenon of exchange. Exchange between two or more independent 
families is conceivable, to be sure, but not between the members of the 
same family. Things possessed in common do not circulate but remain 
immovable, attached to the group. Thus, land is the essential form of 
property. The labors of private persons are not for wages, that is to say, 
sold according to a discussed price. Each works not for compensation, 
but because it is his natural function. He receives in return a share of the 
common possessions determined not by the law of supply and demand 
but by tradition, the sentiment of the group as represented generally by 
the will of the head. 


Since there is no exchange, there can be no question of a contract. А 
contract presupposes two individuals present of whom each has his own 
will, his interests, and his sphere of action, on the one hand, and, on the 
other, an object which passes from the hands of one into those of the 
other. Now we have just seen that these conditions are not realized in 
pure Gemeinschaft. Within the group, there is no interchange, no move- 
ment in the arrangement of the parts, since there are not, so to speak, 
separable parts. The life of the group is not a work of individual wills 
but is completely directed by group habits, customs, and traditions. Con- 
trasting the word “status” with the term “contract,” and in general with 
all relations which result from negotiated agreements, the author chooses 
the first of these expressions, namely, "status" to characterize Gemein- 
schaft. 


But there is another mode of grouping; this is what we are able to 
observe in the large cities of contemporary societies. It is in such metro- 
politan centers that one can observe in almost its purest form what 
Tónnies calls Gesellsckaft. 

Gesellschaft implies “a circle of men who, as in Gemeinschaft, live and 
dwell in peace, the one beside the other, but instead of being essentially 
joined are on the contrary essentially separated. While in Gemeinschaft 
they remain linked in spite of distinctions, here they remain distinct 
despite all the links. As a consequence, activities cannot be found which 
are able to be inferred from a unity existing a priori and necessarily, 
which expresses the will and the mind of that unity. . . . But each is here 
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for himself and in a state of hostility vis-à-vis the others. The various 
fields of activities and of power are strongly fixed, the one in regard to 
the others, so that each prohibits all contact and all mingling. . . . Nobody 
is able to make anything for another unless it is in exchange for a similar 
service, or for a compensation, that he judges to be equivalent to that 
which he has given. . . . Only the prospect of a profit would lead one to 
give up a property that he possesses" (pp. 46-47). 

This is obviously the very opposite of Gemeinschaft. Individual minds, 
far from merging within Gesellschaft, are differentiated and even opposed 
to the other. While the first form of society is that which Hegel, for 
example, prefers to describe, one recognizes in the second the theory of 
Bentham. According to the author, these two types of social life that one 
contrasts habitually and that one presented as excluding one another, 
have both existed and have been successively developed in the course of 
history. The second is born of the first: Gesellschaft from Gemeinschaft. 
How is this connection made? The interpenetration of minds which the 
community assumes is possible only in small groups. For it is in that 
condition only that people are able to know each other quite intimately. 
As social aggregates have become larger, society weighs less heavily on 
the individual. He finds himself, therefore, quite naturally freed from 
social ties. Indeed, this is the spectacle that we are witnessing today. 
Moreover, emancipation is progressive; the beginnings of it go back to 
the distant past and it has not yet reached its apogee. | 

Thus, while in Gemeinschaft the whole had primacy over the parts, 
now under Gesellschaft the parts are given precedence over the whole. 
Тһе latter is formed only by the juxtaposition of the separate parts.. 
That is why, while the composition of Gemeinschaft is organic, that of 
Gesellschaft is mechanical. Such is the essential difference from which the 
others are derived. 

To deduce the main characteristics of Gesellschaft would be a useless 
exercise if it were only to communicate the concept to readers. It is very 
similar to Spencer’s industrial society. It is seen in the reign of individ- 
ualism in the sense in which this word is generally understood. The regime 
of status is, under Gesellschaft, replaced by the regime of contracts. Since 
individual wills are no longer absorbed in the collective will but are placed, 
so to speak, opposite one another in the full sense of their independence, 
the only thing that could put an end to this state of war is a treaty of 
peace consciously signed, that is to say, a signed agreement or contract. 
The immanent and unconscious law of Gemeinschaft is now replaced by a 
deliberate law, a contractual law. Opinions freely reflected upon, that is, 
science, succeed beliefs that reigned by the force of tradition. Property 
also individualized becomes mobile and money appears. It is the era of 
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commerce, of industry, especially of large-scale industry, of great cities, 
of free exchange, and of cosmopolitanism. In sum, one sees that the so- 
ciety which Tonnies paints at this moment is the capitalistic society of 
the socialists; and, in fact, the author often borrows the somber colors 
with which he presents this type of society from Karl Marx and from 
Lassalle. 


As with these writers, such a society appears impossible to him without 
great power being accorded the state. The state is necessary to insure the 
execution of individual agreements, to sanction contractual law, to put 
obstacles in the way of all that could be harmful to the general interest 
of society. It is necessary that this state be strong to contain all the in- 
dividual wills, all the individual interests that are no longer bound to one 
another, all the unchained lusts. One understands now the sense of the 
subtitle of the book, Abhandlung des Communismus und Socialismus als 
empirischer Culturformen [Study of communism and socialism considered 
as empirical (historical?) forms of civilization]. Communism is the regime 
of Gemeinschaft, as socialism is that of Gesellschaft. The one and the 
other are not, therefore, ideological conceptions destined to be realized in 
the future, but real facts which are produced in history according to a 
determined order. As Gesellschaft is born of Gemeinschaft, socialism is 
born of communism and replaces it. 


But, while the socialists hail Gesellschaft, the regime of their preference 
as the ideal end of progress, Tönnies sees in it only an inevitable conse- 
quence of social evolution and even suggests it may be the forerunner of 
society’s final dissolution. He speaks of Gesellschaft, therefore, without 
enthusiasm but with impartiality, as a natural and necessary phenomenon. 
It is indispensable that the state form and develop in order that Gesell- 
schaft be able to endure; but on the other hand, it is able to exercise 
on the members of society only a mechanical action which cannot last 
indefinitely. By completely artificial coercion, it is able to restrain for 
a time all the internal contradictions, all the discords that work within 
the society, but sooner cr later they will end by breaking out. There is 
true power only in the extent to which it represents common ideas, com- 
mon interests. For as Gemeinschaft declines, the numbers of these com- 
mon ideas and the importance of these common interests also become 
progressively fewer. The state of internal war that the society discloses 
cannot fail, sooner or later, to produce, as natural consequences, the rup- 
turing of all social bonds and the decomposition of the social organism. 
Thus, the life of society comprises two great phases, communism and 
socialism, but the latter is the beginning of an end more or less close. It 
was thus that the Greco-Roman society died, and in this moment we see 
again the same process unrolling before our eyes. 
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Such is the conclusion of the Tönnies book. The material that it con- 
tains, even though in a small volume, is in reality too vast to be able to 
discuss the author's theories in depth. I wish only to disentangle the points 
on which it would be profitable to have a discussion. 


Like the author, I believe that there are two major types of societies, 
and the words which he uses to designate them indicate quite well their 
nature: it is regrettable that they are not translatable. Like him, I admit 
that Gemeinschaft is the first to develop and that Gesellschaft is the de- 
rived end. Finally, I accept his general guidelines of analysis and the 
description that he makes for us of Gemeinschaft. 

But the point where I part company from him is with his theory of 
Gesellschaft. If I have understood his thinking, Gesellschaft would be 
characterized by a progressive development of individualism that the 
state could forestall only for a time and by artificial procedures. It would 
be essentially a mechanical aggregate; all that would still remain of the 
truly collective life would result not from internal spontaneity, but from 
the impetus of the state. In a word, as I have said above, it is society 
as Bentham has imagined it. Now I believe that all the life of great so- 
cial agglomerations is as natural as that of small aggregations. It is neither 
less organic nor less internally activated. Beyond purely individual ac- 
tions there is in our contemporary societies a type of collective activity 
which is just as natural as that of the less extended societies of former 
days. It constitutes a different type, but between the two species from 
the same genus, as diverse as they are, there is not a difference in their 
basic natures. In order to prove it, a book is necessary; I can only formu- 
late the proposition. Is it, moreover, likely that in the evolution of the 
same phenomenon, a society would begin as an organic unity and end as 
a pure mechanism? There is so little continuity between these two types of 
society that it is impossible to conceive how they could be part of the 
same development. To reconcile in that manner the [organic] theory of 
Aristotle and [the mechanistic] view of Bentham is simply to juxtapose 
opposites. It is necessary to choose: if the society is a fact of nature in its 
origin, it remains so until the end of its career. 

But, in what does the collective life of Gesellschaft consist? The 
method that the author follows does not permit me to reply to this 
question, for it is completely ideological. In the second part of his work 
especially, Tönnies elaborates concepts more than he observes the facts 
about the phenomenon delineated by his concepts. He proceeds dialecti- 
cally, making those distinctions and those symmetrical classifications of 
concepts so dear to the German logician. A better way to reach his goal 
would have been to proceed inductively, that is to say, to study the Gesell- 
$chaft phenomenon through the laws and the mores that are appropriate 
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to it and which would reveal its structure. But, whatever reservations have 
been made here, one cannot fail to recognize in this book truly forceful 
thinking and an uncommcn power of organization. 


ÉMILE DURKHEIM 


A REVIEW OF ÉMILE DURKHEIM’S DE LA DIVISION 
DU TRAVAIL SOCIALS 


For detailed data on the content of this work, I refer the reader to 
Schmoller's review (in Jakrbuch 18:286 ff.) and Barth (in Vierteljahrs- 
schrift für wissenschaftliche Philosophie 1895, pp. 101 ff.). Durkheim 
wrote some years ago referring to my theories (in Revue philosophique 
27:421), "Like the author I think that there are two major types of 
social structures. The words he uses for their specification are well chosen 
to show their nature; unfortunately, they are untranslatable. Like him, I 
admit that Gemeinschaft is the primary fact, Gesellschaft is its derived 
end. Finally, I also accept in its general form his analysis and description 
of Gemeinschaft.” Further on, he objected to my (not properly under- 
stood) term of Gesellschaft: “There is so little continuity between these 
two types of society [the organic and the mechanical] that it is impos- 
sible to conceive how they could be part of the same development." 

After this statement, it is most surprising to find in Durkheim's book a 
differentiation of a primitive and a derived "solidarity," one of which is 
based either on an analogous way of thinking or on common ideas and 
tendencies (p. 138), while the other is based on individual differences 
and on the consequent division of labor. It is further surprising that the 
first has been named mechanical, because the mutual relations of the 
individuals are said to be similar to those of molecules in an inorganic 
body, and the other is ramed organic, because the differentiation of its 
parts is similar to that of organs in higher animals (p. 140). 

If, after this statement, Barth (1895, p. 105) says that my presenta- 
tion of this relation is completely the reverse, that I consider primitive 
social structures as organisms and the later evolved forms as mecha- 
nisms, I cannot accept his presentation as being true. What I referred to 
were the possible kinds cf positive attitudes of people toward each other, 
hence those of the individual toward the social entirety. My types are as 
follows: the entirety is perceived and considered as goal, that is, as a 
natural whole; or the entirety is perceived and considered as a means for 
individual goals and consequently as an intentionally devised tool. 

I understand both kinds of structures in a sense completely different 


3 (Paris 1893). I have divided Ténnies’s review into paragraphs; in its original form, 
there were none. 
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from that of Durkheim, Barth, and all other sociologists known to me. 
I understand them in the first range according to their (expressed in the 
old technical language) esse objectivum, and I am delineating the pro- 
gressive rationalization and externalization of these relations which derive 
from these esse objectivum and reach their climax in the conceptions of 
the universal society and the universal state. This doctrine of mine is 
basically indifferent toward the theory that the esse formale of the social 
life or that of Gesellschaft is organic. I have never had any doubt about 
the possibility of comparing the mutual effects in the developed political 
economy with organic mutual effects. My conceptions do not exclude in 
any way the fact that ruling and other active corporations or individuals 
in a big nation as well as in a village or town community take an atti- 
tude toward their entirety as organs do toward an organism. However, I 
do not find very instructive the way in which Mr. Durkheim presents 
the social types and their mutual relations. He deals with the division 
of labor pedantically without the critical analysis which many times was 
praised in Biicher’s works. In addition, I objected several times to his 
failure also to consider the negative side of the entire evolution. 

The essential subject of Durkheim’s work is the moral value of the di- 
vision of labor; he expects public opinion increasingly to turn toward the 
goal of making the division of labor an object of obligation. Thus be- 
longing to positive and current morals, it unfolds its real (natural) moral 
value. The author is defending the division of labor against the reproach 
of diminishing human personality. The entire sociology of Durkheim is 
a modification of Spencer's sociology. In the way this perspective is criti- 
cized as well as in several other commentaries, I found some thoughts I 
agree with. 

FERDINAND TONNIES 
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COMMENT ON HOLLAND AND LEINHARDT 


In their recent paper on detecting structure in sociometric data, Holland 
and Leinhardt (1970) make an important methodological contribution to 
research on the structure of sentiment in small groups by developing a 
statistical index which can detect tendencies toward a graph-theoretic 
model of structure in sociometric data. Their index measures significant 
deviation from a random model and can be used regardless of what random 
model is chosen. 

In addition to its methodological value, the paper makes a theoretical 
contribution by introducing the transitivity model, a generalized graph- 
theoretic model which includes the previously suggested models of senti- 
ment structure as special cases. The model, which is built on Heider's 
theory of cognitive balance, suggests that transitivity is an important 
structural property of interpersonal sentiment. One advantage of the 
formal model is its allowance of the 0-1-2 triad (for an explanation of 
triad types, consult Holland and Leinhardt [1970, p. 496]), whose fre- 
quent occurrence in empirical data had seriously challenged the adequacy 
of the former models. 

While the work of Holland and Leinhardt contributes to both theory 
and methodology in research on the structure of sentiment relations, the 
adequacy of their transitivity model in an empirical situation is greatly 
in need of testing. The only data on which the transitivity model has been 
tested thus far is a pool of 742 sociomatrices collected by Davis and 
Leinhardt (in press, vol. 2) to test the ranked clusters model. Holland and 
Leinhardt selected eight sociomatrices from this pool to illustrate their 
transitivity index and later, with the aid of a computer program developed 
by Leinhardt, used the complete pool to test the transitivity model. The 
results were favorable except for the troublesome 2-1-0 triad. 

Not only is the Davis-Leinhardt pool of sociomatrices the only data on 
which the transitivity model has been tested, but these data also contain 
theoretical weaknesses and structural biases which make it inadequate for 
a test of the model. If this is true, the transitivity model remains virtually 
untested, and new data-collection techniques and a new data pool are 
needed to test it. My purpose here is twofold: (1) to demonstrate the 
inadequacy of the Davis-Leinhardt data pool as a test of the transitivity 
model by revealing the weaknesses and biases contained in it, and (2) to 
describe work in progress. 
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Davis and Leinhardt collected the sociomatrices and sociograms for their 
sample from diverse sources and, in their own words, imposed no a priori 
standards of quality or content on them. The sources included journal 
articles, books, pamphlets, yearbooks, agricultural-experiment-station bul- 
letins, unpublished theses, and raw data from individual investigators. 
The final data pool consisted of 1,092 sociograms from 549 groups col- 
lected from 162 sources. The majority of the groups were students; the 
remaining included adult work groups, military units, and neighborhood 
groups. 

These sociograms were the result of sociometric tests which asked a 
variety of questions. The questions included the following: who do you 
like best, see frequently, prefer to work with on a committee, prefer to 
sit next to, prefer for class president? In order to use these sociomatrices 
as an empirical test of their theory, Davis and Leinhardt seem to have 
assumed that the responses to each of these questions revealed the same 
structure, namely, the friendship or sentiment structure of the group. 

In order to test this assumption, I performed a pilot study in October 
1970, on four student groups. The children in each group were asked the 
following four sociometric questions: (1) Who are your three best friends? 
(2) Who would you prefer to have as your three best friends? (3) Which 
three students would you like to have select you as their best friend? 
(4) Which three students would you like to serve with you on a com- 
mittee? The responses to these questions, three of which were directly 
related to friendship, contained enough variation to seriously challenge 
Davis and Leinhardt's assumption that different questions reveal the same 
underlying sentiment structure. The bases for the Davis-Leinhardt ques- 
tions, touching on power, prestige, status, interpersonal attraction, com- 
petence, and propinquity, were much broader than those in the pilot study. 
While interrelationships do exist among these conceptual bases, the 
literature and empirical testing demonstrate that individuals can hold 
different positions in the social structure for each dimension. Pooled re- 
sponses to such diverse questions can mask the true friendship structure 
of the group instead of revealing it. 

An even more fundamental problem with the data on which the transi- 
tivity model was tested lies in the biases it contains against the model. 
These biases are introduced by restricting the number of responses allowed 
in answer to the sociometric questions. The most frequent number per- 
mitted was one or three, each case creating a situation which operates 
against the model. 

When the sociometric response is restricted to only one choice, it is 
impossible to have any of the following triads in the group: 0-3-0T, 1-2- 
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OU, 1-2-0D, 3-0-0, 1-1-1U, 1-2-0С, 2-1-0, 0-2-1D, and 2-0-1. These triads 
can only be obtained if at least one member of the triad chooses more than 
one person. The transitivity principle always involves a dual choice by one 
person, so restriction to one choice eliminates all the transitive triads. 
Four of the intransitive triads are also eliminated, leaving only the vacu- 
ously transitive triads and three intransitive ones as possible occurrences. 
It is clearly impossible for single-choice sociomatrices, in which transi- 
tivity can never occur, to support a transitivity model. 

When three responses to the sociometric question are allowed, two 
biases are created. The first stems from a restriction on the size of 
cliques. Since Davis and Leinhardt demand that mutual choice relations 
exist among all members of a clique, the largest clique that can be ob- 
tained under a three-man choice limitation has only four members. A 
larger clique could only be detected if more choices were allowed. If a 
larger clique did exist in the group, its members would not be able to 
identify all their friends and would be forced to select three from among 
them. This restricts the amount of transitivity which can be demon- 
strated and masks the support for the model which is really present in 
the group. Moreover, the arbitrary selection of three friends from within 
the clique makes it unlikely that the model will even be able to detect 
four-man subsets of the larger clique. The reason for this is that no four 
members of the clique may choose the necessary set of friends. For ex- 
ample, to identify a four-member subset of a six-member clique, all 
four members of the subset must simultaneouesly choose one another 
and simultaneously exclude the remaining two members of the larger 
clique. It is this simultaneous exclusion within a clique that is highly un- 
likely. Restriction on the size of cliques hides existent transitive triads and 
forces nonexistent intransitive ones. 

The second bias which a three-choice answer creates is more subtle. 
According to the transitivity model, a group member must choose every 
member in every clique above him in the same hierarchy. If there are 
more than three levels in the hierarchy, the choice restriction makes this 
impossible. The respondents are not given the freedom to express the 
transitivity which might exist, intransitive triads are again forced, and 
possible support for the model is hidden. 


Work in Progress 


I am presently engaged in a theoretical study of group structure which 
takes as its point of departure the work of Davis, Holland, and Lein- 
hardt from 1967 to 1971. The study includes a modification and extension 
of the transitivity model. It also presents sociometric data I collected 
using new data collection techniques. These data are being used to put 
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the Holland-Leinhardt transitivity model as well as my alterations in the 
model to an extensive empirical test. 


The modification of the transitivity model was suggested to me by the 
form in which James Davis (1970) presented his data on the 742 socio- 
matrices and the subsequent appearance of the Holland-Leinhardt transi- 
tivity model (1970). The dichotomization of triads into transitive and 
intransitive is replaced by an ordering of triad types from the least likely 
to occur to the most likely to occur. The ordering is based on a linear 
combination of transitive and intransitive triplets in each triad. Theoreti- 
cal justification for the ordering lies in cognitive consistency theory. 
Empirical support is found in a pilot study performed on children's 
groups. The Davis-Leinhardt data pool also lends support to the ordering. 

The transitivity model is also being extended to include intraclique 
hierarchies. Holland and Leinhardt describe the structure which their 
model depicts as hierarchies of clusters of cliques. I have developed a 
method of detecting hierarchies within cliques by appropriate use of 
ranked data and new data collection techniques. This extension appears 
to have considerable heuristic value, since previous studies of cliques 
have been limited to sociometric or verbal descriptions whereas this new 
method will yield a quantitative measure of hierarchy within cliques. 


Finally, I have developed a data-collection procedure which does not 
merit the criticism leveled against the Davis-Leinhardt techniques and 
have collected a large number of sociograms using this method to test 
the transitivity model and the modification and extension of it. The 
problem of collecting data which detects different social structures is 
eliminated by asking all the subjects the same sociometric question. The 
biases created by choice restrictions are avoided by collecting ranked 
data. The subjects are requested to separate the group members into 
best friends, friends, and everyone else in the group, and to rank the 
people within these categories from the best liked to the least liked. 
Ties are allowed. This yields a rank order of the whole group by each 
member. It automatically allows each person to determine his own cutoff 
point for each category and avoids forced choices. Mutual, asymmetric, 
and null choices are determined by use of the three categories mentioned 
and their respective cutoff points. The data gathered to this point con- 
sist of 50 sociograms collected from 50 classes of sixth-, seventh-, and 
eighth-grade students in schools where there is just one class at each level 
to insure a natural friendship grouping. 

In summary, the Holland and Leinhardt (1970) paper makes a major 
contribution to the study of sentiment structure. Its potential has not 
been fully exploited, however, because it has only been tested on data 
which contain theoretical weaknesses and are structurally biased against 
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the model. Before extensive efforts are put into modeling, the theory ought 
to be tested empirically on data of high quality. The danger of not 
following this path is to waste too much time on reifying an empirical 
fit with inadequate data without increasing our understanding of what 
we are studying. 

I have outlined a study in which a modification and extension of 
the transitivity model is suggested. Data collected by the new method 
described are being used to test Holland and Leinhardt's transitivity 
model as well as the proposed changes in it. The results will be reported 
in a future work.* 

MAUREEN HALLINAN 
University of Chicago 
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HOLLAND AND LEINHARDT REPLY: SOME EVIDENCE ON 
THE TRANSITIVITY OF POSITIVE INTERPERSONAL 
SENTIMENT 


Hallinan raises two important issues: (1) the tendency for the traditional 
sociometric procedures to render distorted impressions of the underlying 
group structure, and (2) the value, in view of this tendency, of employing 
the Davis-Leinhardt sociometric data bank (SDB) to test structural 
models—specifically the transitivity model discussed in Holland and 
Leinhardt (1970, 1971), Davis, Holland, and Leinhardt (1971), and 
Leinhardt (1972). 


1 The final work will be presented as a doctoral dissertation to the Sociology and 
Education Departments of the University of Chicago. The proposal for the disserta- 
tion, accepted by both departments March 29, 1971, began to be developed in June 
1970. The assistance of Thomas Pullum, David McFarland, and Edwin Bridges in 
drafting the proposal is gratefully acknowledged, as well as the suggestions of R. Dar- 
rell Bock in developing data-collection techniques. I also wish to acknowledge the help . 
of Samuel Leinhardt, who assisted with his comments in the final drafting stages of 
the dissertation proposal and who kindly donated his computer program for the 
analysis of sociometric data. 
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We, too, have been concerned with the effect of measurement error in 
sociometric data (Holland and Leinhardt 1969) and believe it deserves 
systematic study. The approach advanced by Hallinan is to develop better 
sociometric techniques. While we believe this to be an important activity, 
our main purpose here is to report some analyses showing that, as fallible 
as it may be, the SDB is not as useless a testing ground as Hallinan indi- 
cates. 


The Measure 7* 


Our approach to the problem of testing the transitivity model has been 
to create a measure of the tendency of a given directed graph (sociogram) 
to deviate from a “random graph” in the direction of a transitive graph. 
We give a short description of our measure. ; 

Three individuals, i, j, and k, in a sociogram form an “intransitive 
triple" if ¢ chooses j, j chooses k, but i does not choose k. Let Т be the 
total number of intransitive triples in a given sociogram. If the sociogram 
is transitive then T — 0; if T is small then the sociogram is nearly transi- 
tive. Let mr be the expected value of T under the random model that 
assigns dyad types at random to the pairs of individuals. (See Holland and 
Leinhardt [1970] for a discussion of random models in sociometry.) Let 
Sy be the standard deviation of T under this random model. Then т* is 
defined as 7* = (T — s4)/sz. Under the random model, т* has an ap- 
proximate standard normal distribution, and significant tendencies toward 
the transitivity model are indicated if 7* is less than — 2.00. The informa- 
tion needed to compute mp and sp is given in Holland and Leinhardt 
(1970), and the computer program, SOCPAC (Leinhardt 1971), com- 
putes т* in addition to performing a number of related sociometric 
analyses. 


The Value of 7* in the SDB 


We computed 7* for all of the groups in the SDB. Figure 1 shows a histo- 
gram of these 917 7*-values. The distribution is strongly skewed toward 
negative values of 7*. The median is —3.64 and the mean is —5.51. 
Evidently the great majority of sociograms in the SDB show statistically 
significant tendencies away from randomness in the direction of the transi- 
tivity model. Although the sociograms in the SDB probably distort the 
underlying structures they are presumed to represent, this distortion is not 


'sufficient to mask the general tendency toward transitivity and at this 


level of analysis, at least, Hallinan's fears are unfounded. 
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The Effect of Fixed-Choice Sociometric Tests 


Hallinan discusses the effect of a fixed-choice procedure on the ability of 
the resulting sociogram to support the transitivity model. We now present 
data from the SDB that illustrate her point in another way. Fixed-choice 
and free-choice sociometric tests are associated with 719 (88%) of the 
917 sociograms in the SDB. A fixed-choice test is one in which respondents 
are asked to make a specific number of choices, and a free-choice test is 
one in which no overt restrictions are placed on the number of choices each 
individual makes. There are 384 sociograms in the SDB coded "fixed 
choice" and 335 coded “free choice.” However, when we computed the 
standard deviation of the number of choices made in each of these socio- 
grams we observed that many fixed-choice tests in the SDB had a “choices 
made" standard deviation in excess of 1. Also there were a few free-choice 
sociograms with a choices made standard deviation less than 1. The essen- 
tial theoretical difference between fixed- and free-choice procedures is that 
a fixed-choice test should have a choices made standard deviation equal to 
zero while it should be nonzero (and possibly large) for the free-choice 
procedure. Thus, we examined the effect of the choices made standard 
deviation on the distribution of т* within both types of codings of the 
sociometric tests. Table 1 summarizes the results of this analysis. 


TABLE i 


MEAN t* For 719 SoctoGRAMS CLASSIFIED BY PROCEDURE AND SOCIOMATRIX 
Row Sums STANDARD DEVIATION 























Cuoices MADE PROCEDURE 

(SD) Fixed Free Fixed or Free 

Ие —2.63 —2.38 —2.61 
(2.52, 246) (2.38, 38) (2.50, 284) 

pog —3.22 — 8.36 —6.73 
(3.44, 138) (7.05, 297) (6.58, 435) 

ZÜ en wb Vs —2.86 —1.69 —85.11 
(2.90, 384) (6.94, 335) (5.72, 719) 





Nort.—Standard deviation and sample size appear in parentheses below the mean. 


First observe that all the mean 7*-values are less than — 2.00. Parti- 
tioning the data by procedure or by variation in choices made still leads 
to the conclusion of significant tendencies toward transitivity. The pattern 
of the mean 7*-values in table 1 shows very clearly the effect of restricting 
the variation in number of choices made—the effect of a fixed-choice test 
is to more than halve the average 7*-value. 
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Other Uses of the SDB 


The next step is to ask how other variables affect social structure (or at 
least tendencies toward transitivity). What difference, for example, does 
the size of the group make, or the type of group, the age and sex composi- 
tion of its members, etc. The advantage of the SDB in providing informa- 
tion on these questions rests in its size and diversity. The SDB is large 
enough to permit a reasonable amount of cross-classification. We are 
currently pursuing this type of analysis. 

Hallinan proposes to collect ranked data with cut points to indicate 
positive and negative choices. While our analysis of the SDB indicates 
that such a refinement in data collection is not necessary to test the basic 
transitivity model, it is evident that Hallinan's data ought to be of much 
higher quality than most in this area. The important point is that she is 
specifically collecting sociometric data for testing structural models and 
not merely for computing sociometric status or for "clique finding." Such 
data will increase in demand as more complex structural models are de- 
veloped. 

PauL W. HOLLAND 
Harvard University 

SAMUEL LEINHARDT 
Carnegie-Mellon University 
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COMMENTS ON PERES'S “ETHNIC RELATIONS IN ISRAEL” 


In his recent article on “Ethnic Relations in Israel" (1971), Yochanan 
Peres discusses the relations between European and non-European Jews, 
and the attitudes of each of these sectors of Israeli society toward the 
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Arabs living in and around that country. The author cites various statis- . 
tics and offers certain explanations which might, however, bear somewhat 
more careful consideration. 

From the interviews which Peres and his coinvestigators carried out 
with 675 secondary school students and 450 adult residents of Tel Aviv, 
the author cites а series of statistics concerning the attitudes expressed 
by European and non-European Jews toward Arabs. Depending on the 
questions, between 139 and 246 respondents from each of these ethnic 
groups expressed views of the Arabs which, as the author phrases it, in- 
dicate "a tendency for Orientals [ie., non-European Jews] to be more 
hostile than Europeans toward Arabs" (p. 1038). A closer inspection of 
the data (tables 11—13, p. 1039) reveals that this is, at best, only a 
tendency. Considering the size of the actual samples, the range of in- 
congruity in responses that should have formed some sort of consistent 
whole, and the failure to note whether the respondents to these particular 
questions are students, adults, or both, the statistics alone do not make a 
very convincing case for a real divergence in attitudes of these two Jewish 
groupings toward their Arab neighbors. 


Nor is the rationale given for this ostensible difference altogether con- 


_ vincing. The author maintains that the hostility of non-European Jews to 


the Arabs arises mainly out of the former's desire to set themselves apart 
as sharply as possible from the Arabs in order to offset the European 
Jews’ view of them as being very much like the Arabs, and out of a desire 
to emulate—indeed merge with—their European-born coreligionists. But 
if the author is really interested in placing his alleged findings on Jewish 
attitudes toward the Arabs in some broader perspective, it might prove 
more fruitful and more accurate to look beyond the narrow concept of 
negative reference groups to the wider context of social and historical 
relations. | 

First, any discussion of non-European Jews’ attitudes toward Arabs 
must begin with a finer differentiation of the composition of this category 
itself. The experience of the 1196 of the Israeli population who came 
from Iraq, for example, is substantially different from that of the 9% 
who came from Morocco. In the case of the former, vicious anti-Jewish 
activities and misuse of Jews as pawns in the political wars were the 
central factors propelling Iraqi Jews from their homes. In Morocco, no 


such breakdown in Moslem-Jewish relations occurred in the pre-1948 


period or, for that matter, up to the present day (Rosen 1968, in press). 
As André Chouraqui, the Moroccan-born vice-mayor of Jerusalem, has 
noted, the main waves of Moroccan Jewish emigration to Israel occurred 
at the end of the colonial period and soon after Moroccan independence 
was achieved in 1956, times when the economic position of the Jews of 
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that country became sufficiently uncertain or actually so untenable that. 
the richer members of the community chose to take up residence in Europe 
while the poorer Jews left for new homes in Israel (1965, esp. p. 12). 
Since their arrival in Israel, however, these Jews have found themselves at 
or near the bottom of the Israeli socioeconomic hierarchy (Bensimon- 
Donath 1970). It seems equally reasonable, then, to suspect that whatever 
hostility these Jews feel to the (mainly Israeli?) Arabs may stem from 
their position in having to compete with some Israeli Arabs for scarce 
resources; and their generally higher levels of frustration, antipathy, and 
alienation, from many aspects of contemporary Israeli life. If the Moroc- 
can Jews themselves use their anti-Arab feelings to align themselves with 
the European mainstream—and the activities of such activist groups as 
the Israeli Black Panthers (Elon 1971) suggest no such simple conclu- 
sion—this proposition will have to be approached somewhat more directly. 
And if the overall level of anti-Arab sentiment among non-European Jews 
is indeed significant, it will be necessary to sustain that finding with more 
comprehensive interviews that take into account the social and historical 
differences rather than the surface similarities within the non-European 
sector itself. The ethnic background of Israeli Jews, whether European or 
not, may, therefore, be far less critical a factor in anti-Arab sentiment 
than, say, the economic or social position of these various groupings within 
Israeli society as a whole. Such an approach, however, requires a truly 
impartial perspective on the part of the investigator himself. 

Unfortunately, Peres's study shows traces of a distant European bias 
throughout. The reference to “Jewish mountain tribes that emigrated from 
inland Morocco and Tunisia" only repeats a stereotype that European 
Jews have of their North African brethren: in fact, there never were any 
such “tribes” in Morocco, much less in Tunisia. And to refer to such 
people as having formed a “primitive society"—which the author seems to 
define, in part as one in which "even the men were illiterate"—is not 
only an exaggeration and an extreme example (as the author himself 
points out), but one which is patently misleading and indicative of a lack 
of sensitivity to the realities of Moroccan Jewish life. 

In sum, then, the author is indeed wise to separate his statistics from 
his explanations of what, if anything, they really mean, and wise, too, not 
to make the latter appear as necessary conclusions from the former. For 
the statistics on Jewish attitudes toward the Arabs lend themselves at best 
only to the indication of particular tendencies and in no way get at the 
real social, cultural, historical, and economic factors that would make 
sense of contemporary ethnic group relations in Israel. If the author does 
indeed wish to show that “ethnic relations do not exist in a vacuum, but 
are interwoven with other facets of social structure and environment," it 
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might prove more fruitful if he were to apply his admirable talents as a 
sociologist to an investigation of the factors that underlie and, indeed, 
define those attitudes which are expressed in his article simply as uncon- 
vincing statistical percentages. 


LAWRENCE ROSEN 
University of Chicago 
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PERES REPLIES 


Mr. Rosen correctly points out that the differences between the attitudes 
of Orientals and Europeans toward Arabs are not large. They are, how- 
ever, consistent over a considerable number of responses to different 
questions, and have been replicated in two independent surveys. This 
seems to be a sufficient reason for an attempt to explain them. 

Mr. Rosen states that Jews. were treated differently in various Arab 
countries. If past experiences were the main reason for current antagonism 
against Arabs, one would expect consistent differences among the attitudes 
of Jews from different Arab countries; in addition, there would be some 
weakening of these anti-Arab feelings among members of the second, 
Israeli-born, generation, for whom these experiences are much less vivid. 
However, neither of these hypotheses was supported by our data. 

When evaluating an explanation, one should consider as many of the 
findings as possible. The urge of Orientals to be assimilated into the 
European-dominated Israeli society has been directly indicated: (а) by 
the asymmetry of social distance (Europeans reject Orientals by far more 
than vice versa—compare tables 3, 4, 5, 6); (b) by the relative lack oi 
prejudice of Orientals against Europeans; (c) by the fact that Orientals, 
more than Europeans, wish and expect ethnic differences to be eliminated 
(tables 9, 10). The explanation of differences in anti-Arab attitudes sug- 
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gested in the paper is in line with these other findings. Pointing solely 
to factors like “low socioeconomic status" of non-European Jews or 
*higher levels of frustration" among them, as Mr. Rosen does, could at 
best provide an isolated explanation. 

Finally, it is not entirely clear whether Mr. Rosen denies the facts 
about extreme variations in education and style of living between Israel's 
immigrants from different countries, or simply deplores my mentioning 
them. In any case, these enormous dissimilarities are one of the main 
background factors against which Israel's achievements and difficulties in 
the ethnic domain should be viewed. It seems to be almost impossible to 
study ethnic relations without being accused of “bias” or “prejudice.” I 
wonder whether Mr. Rosen would change his mind if he knew that other 
people have found traces of “anti-Arab” and “antiestablishment” biases in 
the same study. 


YoCHANAN PERES 
Tel-Aviv University 


COMMENTS ON RUSHING'S “CLASS, CULTURE, AND 
‘SOCIAL STRUCTURE AND ANOMIE’” 


Rushing (1971) reports data which he argues support Merton's anomie 
theory. Essentially, Rushing focuses on the underlying social psychological 
proposition that a disjunction between educational-occupational aspirations 
and expectations generates stress which is expressed in some form of atti- 
tudinal and/or behavioral deviance. He further argues that the theory 
implies that the impact of aspirations-expectations disjunction depends 
on its cultural interpretation. That is, to quote Rushing, “blocked op- 
portunities to realize aspirations are most apt to lead to normative estrange- 
ment in societies which emphasize universal goal orientations and achieved 
rather than ascribed status." Applying the theory to American subcultures, 
Rushing proceeds to argue that upon experiencing an aspirations-expecta- 
tions disjunction, lower-class Americans who are of cultural backgrounds 
which subscribe to the open-class ideology (e.g., Anglos) should show a 
higher level of normlessness than lower-class Americans who are not of 
such backgrounds (e.g., Mexicans). 

As to data analysis and measurement, Rushing compares the relation- 
ship between aspirations-expectations disjunction and ‘normlessness for 
lower-class Anglo-American and Mexican-American farm workers, Norm- 
lessness is measured in terms of a six-item attitude scale. Aspirations are 
measured in terms of whether or not the respondents want a college educa- 
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tion for their children. And expectations are measured in terms of the 
extent (very good, fairly good, and not good at all) to which the re- 
spondents expect their children to get a college education. The results are 
expressed as the degree of normlessness for each of the six categories (see 
table 1). However, to facilitate this brief comment, I have reproduced and 


TABLE 1 (Rushing's Table 5) 


AVERAGE NORMLESSNESS SCORES BY PERCEIVED EDUCATIONAL 
OPPORTUNITY FOR DIFFERENT ETHNIC GROUPS 





PERCEIVED OPPORTUNITY 

















Not Good 
Grour Very Good Fairly Good at All Ф 
Aspirants 
Anglos ................ 0.82 (22) 1.03 (65) 1.37 (31) * 
Bilinguals ............. 1.75 (16) 1.52 (63) 1.94 (18) t 
Non-English speakers .. 1.65 (17) 2.14 (22) 1.82 (22) t 
Nonaspirants 
Anglos ....... esee. 1.28 (21) 1.16 (37) i55 (9) 1 
Bilinguals ............. 1.30 (10) 1.42 (31) 1.20 (10) 1 
Non-English speakers .. 2.07 (20) 2.68 (22) 2.00 (6) t 





Note.— Figures in parentheses are N’s. 
* Mean for “not good at ali" category is significantly different from “very good" (p < .025) and 
“fairly good” (p < .10). 
No differences are statistically significant. 


analyzed only the four extreme categories for each subcultural group (see 
table 2). 


TABLE 2 


RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN ASPIRATIONS, EXPECTATIONS, ÁSPIRATIONS-ÉXPECTATIONS 
DISJUNCTION, AND NogMLESSNESS (Four EXTREME CATEGORIES IN TABLE 1) 








Mexicans 





Non-English- 





> ASPIRATIONS EXPECTATIONS ANGLOS Bilingual Speaking 
H H 0.82 (22) 1.75 (16) 1.65 (17) 
H L 1.37 (31) 1.94 (18) 1.82 (22) 
L H 1.28 (21) 1.30 (10) 2.07 (20) 
L L 1.55 (9) 1.20 (10) 2.00 (6) 





Nore.—H = high; L = low. 


While I agree that the operational hypotheses which Rushing tests ap- 
pear to be logical deductions from Merton’s anomie theory, I wish to take 
issue with Rushing's contention that the data which he reports support 
: the theory. Specifically, I wish to argue that the data support neither the 
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hypothesis that aspirations-expectations disjunction has a greater effect 
on normlessness for the Anglo than Mexican-American farm workers, nor 
even the more general hypothesis that aspirations-expectations disjunction 
has an effect on normlessness. 

As to the latter hypothesis, Rushing argues that it is supported by the 
fact that normlessness is higher in the high aspirations-low expectations 
category than in the high aspirations-high expectations category. However, 
while the fact is clearly observable, it is not at all clear whether higher 
normlessness in the high aspirations-low expectations category is a func- 
tion of stress (disjunction) or low expectations. This problem in analysis, 
which Rushing does not seem to recognize, occurs because stress is 
measured in terms of variables (disjunction between aspirations and expec- 
tations) which are themselves independently related to the dependent 
variable (an attitude of normlessness). Hence, the effects of stress (or 
aspirations-expectations disjunction) cannot be simply or clearly isolated 
from the independent effects of aspirations and expectations. That is, the 
normlessness differential for the comparison which Rushing emphasizes is 
equally consistent with conceptualizing normlessness as an inverse function 
of expectations, or of a direct function of aspirations-expectations disjunc- 
tion (stress). 

This problem is not peculiar to Rushing's data, but as I have tried to 
show elsewhere (Liska 1971), it is characteristic of the research paradigm 
used to test anomie theory in which stress is measured in terms of a dis- 
junction between aspirations and expectations. It has also been a contró- 
versial point of concern in the status-inconsistency literature (Blalock 
1967), where stress is measured as a disjunction between various status 
dimensions. 

In attempting to decide within this research paradigm between the 
disjunctive (stress) and additive interpretations of the data, the extent of 
normlessness should be compared between those aspirations-expectations 
categories where the two formulations predict conflicting normlessness dis- 
tributions. For example, in terms of the logic of anomie theory tbe follow- 
ing distribution of normlessness should emerge for the four extreme 
categories: Normlessness should be highest in the high aspirations-low 
expectations category, medium in the high aspirations-high expectations 
and low aspirations-low expectations categories, and probably lowest in 
the low aspirations-high expectations category. However, for the lower- 
class Anglos, for whom Rushing predicts the impact of disjunction (stress) 
to be greatest, the data show, that, while the high aspirations-low expecta- 
tions category generates more normlessness than the high aspirations-high 
expectations category, it generates approximately the same degree of, 
normlessness as the low aspirations-high expectations category and con- 
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siderably less normlessness than the low aspirations-low expectations cate- 
gory. Moreover, while Merton's theory also suggests that the degree of 
normlessness for the high aspirations-high expectations and the low aspi- 
rations-low expectations categories are approximately equal, Rushing's 
data show that the difference between these categories is greater than 
between any two of the four extreme categories (see table 2). These are 
theoretically crucial comparisons for anomie theory, which Rushing simply 
does not make. 

However, for the Anglos, Rushing’s data appear to fit perfectly an 
inverse additive formulation. Normlessness is lowest in the high aspira- 
tions-high expectations category, moderate and similar in the high aspira- 
tions-low expectations and low aspirations-high expectations categories, 
and highest in the low aspirations-low expectations category (see table 2). 

Hence, although the data certainly support the anomie hypothesis that 
normlessness is higher in the high aspirations-low expectations category 
than the high aspirations-high expectations category, which is also con- 
sistent with an additive formulation, in general the data do not support 
those hypotheses generated by anomie theory which conflict with hypothe- 
ses generated by an additive formulation. This suggests that it is not 
stress as inferred from the disjunctive property of the high aspirations- 
low expectations category which accounts for the normlessness differential 
between the high aspirations-high expectations and high aspirations-low 
expectations categories. Rather the general pattern of data suggests that 
the differential can best be accounted for in terms of an additive formula- 
tion as a simple inverse function of educational expectations. 

This conclusion is not peculiar to Rushing’s data on normlessness. For 
in a recent paper (Liska 1971) I analyzed the relationship between aspira- 
tions, expectations, and delinquency, as reported in four recent studies, 
and concluded that the data could best be accounted їог in terms of an 
additive formulation, rather than the underlying stress (disjunctive) postu- 
late of Merton's anomie theory. 

As to Rushing’s second conclusion that the disjunctive hypothesis is 
more applicable to the Anglos than either subgroup of Mexican-Americans, 
a comparison of the extreme categories also leads to a contrary conclusion. 
While the Anglos show the greatest difference in normlessness (p. 55) 
between the high aspirations-low expectations and high aspirations-high 
expectations categories, as previously indicated they deviate considerably 
from the total anomie-predicted distribution and conform perfectly to the 
total additive-predicted distribution. However, while the bilinguals show 
the least difference in normlessness (p. 19) between the high aspirations- 
low expectations and high aspirations-high expectations categories, they 
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deviate considerably from the total additive-predicted distribution and 
show the highest correspondence to the total anomie-predicted distribution. 

Although the additive formulation may appear as an ad hoc interpreta- 
tion manifesting little theoretical import or explanatory value, it can be 
conceptualized as a logical extension of various contemporary perspectives 
of deviance. For example, consider the commitment approach (Briar and 
Piliavin 1965), where aspirations and expectations may serve not as an 
index of stress (disjunction), but as a reasonably good index to general 
societal commitment or conformity. As such, measures of attitudinal norm- 
lessness may be conceptualized as a consequence or expression of low social 
commitment. 


ALLEN E. LISKA 
Central Michigan University 
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THE AUTHOR REPLIES 


Liska presents an alternative hypothesis to my own that culture and per- 
ceived opportunity interact in their effects on normlessness. His hypothesis 
contends that (1) societal commitment leads to (or is expressed in) level 
of aspiration and perceived opportunity and hence to low normlessness, 
and (2) there is a particular cultural pattern in normlessness scores by 
aspiration-perceived opportunity. He claims the data support his hypothesis 
rather than mine. His analysis is defective in several respects. 

First, data are used selectively, and even then the procedure is subject 
to criticism. A careful examination of all the relevant data reveals virtually 
no support for Liska’s claims. There is no evidence that aspirations and 
normlessness are associated. Also, the second aspect of the hypothesis is 
subject to at least two inierpretations, neither of which is valid in terms 
of the data. Moreover, Liska ignores cultural differences in normlessness 
that are crucial to a societal commitment hypothesis but which do not 
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support his particular formulation of commitment. Before discussing 


these problems, however, Liska's statements of what I said need to be 
examined. 


Conceptual Issues and Research Paradigm 


Liska asserts that I am concerned with “stress” and that “stress is measured 
in terms of . . . (disjunction between aspirations and expectations)." Не 
further contends that disjunction is similar to status consistency, which is 
a measure of similarity in status rankings and, therefore, a measure in addi- 
Hon to the rankings themselves (Lenski 1954). According to this view, 
then, disjunction is a variable in addition to aspiration and perceived 
opportunity. This is not true. 

1 do not purport to measure stress, and disjunction is not something 
in addition to aspiration and perceived opportunity. As I use it, disjunc- 
tion means only that perceived opportunity is low. It is not a function of 
aspirations amd expectations, but only a function of low expectations. A 
distinction is made in level of aspiration, not to derive (in combination 
with perceived opportunity) a measure of disjunction,! but to know if the 
‘predicted negative relationship between perceived opportunity and norm- 
lessness varies depending on whether a person's aspirations are linked to 


 middle-class goals (that is, to a college education for his children). A 


test of Merton's hypothesis of a relationship between denied opportunity 
and normlessness requires that aspirations be controlled (Merton 1957, 
p. 175)? 

Therefore, the research paradigm is not what Liska thinks it is. It is a 
procedure commonly used in the "specification" of a relationship (Hyman 
1955) or when interaction effects are examined (Blalock 1965). Specifi- 
cally, the relationship between perceived opportunity and normlessness is 
examined for different class and cultural groups to see if the effect of per- 
ceived opportunity is different in different class and cultural contexts and 
with whether such differences occur for persons who have different goals 
or aspirations. 

Liska's misinterpretations lead to another false claim. According to him, 
I argue that among lower-class Americans who perceive their opportuni- 
ties as limited, those “who are of cultural backgrounds which subscribe 
to the open-class ideology (e.g., Anglos) should show a higher level of 


1 The procedure of deriving a third independent variable from two other variables 
encounters serious identification problems (see Blalock 1966a and 1966b). 


? Liska's confusion is especially apparent in his table 2. The caption cites three inde- 
pendent variables—aspirations, expectation, and aspirations-expectations disjunction. 
However, the table reports data only by aspirations and expectations. 
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normlessness than lower-class Americans who are not of such backgrounds 
(e.g., Mexicans)." I argue nothing of the sort. Indeed, I point out that 
data show just the opposite, that normlessness is highest for non-English 
speakers, lowest for Anglo-Americans (Rushing 1971, p. 866). What I 
did say is this: differences in cultural background will lead to differences 
in the relationship between perceived opportunity and normlessness, with 
a relationship expected for Anglo-Americans but not the Mexican-Ameri- 
cans, especially the non-English speakers (Rushing 1971, pp. 866-67). 
My analysis dealt with the contextual effect of culture on the relationship 
between perceived opportunity and alienation, not the effect of culture on 
alienation per se. 


'The Relationship between Aspirations and Normlessness 


Central to Liska's argument is the assumption that aspirations and norm- 
lessness are inversely related, which he claims I fail to recognize. The 
fact is aspirations and normlessness are not related. 

There are two measures of aspirations. (Liska mentions only one). One 
applies to farm workers only, the other to farm workers and farmers. Farm 
workers were asked if they wanted their children to enter farm work 
(“Yes” or “No”). Because farm work is such a low-status occupation (it 
has the lowest median income of any major occupation in Washington 
and the nation as a whole), a negative response was assumed to reflect 
upward aspirations. The average scores for farm-worker aspirants is 
actually higher than the average for nonaspirants—1.51 (№ == 338) versus 
1.35 (N = 51). For educational aspirants and nonaspirants (those want- 


TABLE 1 


AVERAGE NORMLESSNESS SCORES BY OCCUPATIONAL 
AND EDUCATIONAL ASPIRATIONS—FARM WORKERS 








Group Aspirants Nonaspirants p* 





Occupational Aspiration 











Anglo-Americans ......... 1.09 (154) 1.21 (28) NS. 
Bilinguals ................ 1.55 (133) 1.38 (16) NSS. 
Non-English speakers ..... 2.08 (101) 1.86 (7) NS. 
Educational Aspirations 
Anglo-Americans ......... 1.08 (118) 1.25 (67) N.S. 
Bilinguals ................ 1.65 (97) 1.35 (51) N.S. 
Non-English speakers ..... 1.88 (61) 2.34 (48) 01 





Nore, — Figures in parentheses are N's. : Р 
* Probabilities are for Student-¢. The same results obtain for x? (median test). 
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ing a college education for their children and those who do not), the 
average for aspirants is slightly lower among both farmers and farm 
workers; averages are 0.58 (W = 109) and 0.67 (N = 12) for farmers 
and 1.45 (№ = 279) and 1.60 (N == 1.66) for farm workers. None of 
these differences is statistically significant. 

Moreover, within cultural groups there are no consistent differences 
(see table 1). None of the differences for occupational aspirants-non- 
aspirants is statistically significant, and in two of the three instances 
normlessness is actually higher for the aspirant group. For educational 
aspirants-nonaspirants, for two of three groups aspirants have the lower 
score with only the difference for the non-English speakers reaching 
statistical significance. Results permit no conclusion about a systematic 
relationship between aspiration and normlessness. 


Use of the Data 


In addition to ignoring the findings for the occupational questions, Liska 
does not use all the available data in his analysis of educational aspira- 
tions and expectations. He uses only the extreme categories on the per- 
ceived educational opportunity scale, and hence eliminates over 50% of 
the sample. He contends that the low aspiration-low perceived opportunity 
category (LL) has the highest normlessness score. Only in the case of the 
Anglo-American farm workers is this the case, and even here there are 
only nine cases in the LL category. I explicitly cautioned against making 
too much of this particular result precisely because of the small number 
of cases (Rushing 1971, p. 869). Liska ignores this and literally builds 
his whole case on it. The danger is obvious, and can be seen in the fact 
that if ‘wo cases were omitted from this category the average normless- 
ness score is 1.00, making it almost as low as the HH category? 

When dealing with small frequencies the accepted procedure, of course, 
is not to throw categories away (especially when this eliminates more 
than half the sample!), but to combine categories instead. When this is 
done by combining the “fairly good” and “not good at all" categories, 


3 Since Liska is willing to accept as reliable attitudinal survey data that ere based on 
a small number of cases, he should have included farmers in his analysis. Normlessness 
Scores for farmers (table 2 of my paper) do not support his hypothesis; the norm- 
lessness score is highest for the LH category, while the category that Liska would 
predict to have the highest score (LL) has next to the lowest. Since societal and 
cultural commitment is probably higher among farmers than among any group of 
farm workers, the difference between HH and LL should be higher for them than for 
any group. The number of cases is too low to permit meaningful conclusions, of 
course, but against the criteria that Liska seems willing to use, data for farmers do 
not support his case. 
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TABLE 2 


NorMLESSNESS SCORES BY EDUCATIONAL ASPIRATION AND PERCEIVED 
EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITY, BY ETHNIC GnoUP-—FARM WORKERS 











Perceived Anglo- Non-English 
Aspiration* Opportunityt Americans Bilinguals Speakers 
H H 0.82 (22) 1.75 (17) 1.65 (21) 
H L 1.14 (96) 1.61 (81) 1.98 (44) 
L H 1.28 (21) 1.30 (10) 2.07 (20) 
L L 1.24 (46) 1.37 (41) 2.53 (28) 





Norr.—Figures in parentheses are A's. 

* H = college aspiration for children; L = less than college. 

tH = opportunity perceived as “very good"; L = opportunity perceived as “fairly good" and 
"not good at all." А 


the only group which supports Liska’s hypothesis is the non-English 
speakers (see table 2). Liska seems to say, however, that the pattern 
should be clearest for those most “committed,” in this case, the Anglo- 
American farm workers. 

Even if we accept Liska's particular treatment of the data, little if 
anything can be said about cultural differences. (Liska spends only two 
sentences discussing differences between the cultural groups.) According 
to his commitment hypothesis, the resemblance between the patterns for 
Anglo-Americans and bilinguals should be closer than that between Anglo- 
Americans and non-English speakers. As Liska’s table 2 shows, this is not 
the case. (Incidentally, Liska errs when he reports that the difference be- 
tween ҤН апа HL is lower for bilinguals than the other two groups. The 
difference is actually slightly lower for non-English speakers than for 
bilinguals.) 

Since responses to questions about perceived occupational opportunity 
are ambiguous as to meaning for nonaspirants, Liska's hypothesis cannot 
be tested with data on the occupational questions. He fails to note, 
however, that normlessness is much higher for good perceived opportunity 
for both Anglo-American and bilinguals, with the reverse being the case 
among non-English speakers (see my table 4). Moreover, given that 88% 
of all workers have upward occupational aspirations, it is clear that the 
inclusion of nonaspirants could have little influence on this result. This 


4 After respondents had been asked if they wanted their children to go into farm 
work for a living, they were then asked if they thought their children would end 
up in farm work ("definitely yes," "probably yes," "definitely no," and "probably 
no"). Affirmative responses are classified as "poor" perceived opportunity, negative 
responses as "good" perceived opportunity. It is difficult to know what a negative 
response means in terms of perceived opportunity for respondents who do not want 
their children to enter farm work. It could mean that their children will do better 
than farm work as well as possibly worse (be unemployed, a drifter, à beggar, a 
bum, etc.). 
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is especially the case considering that there is no relationship between 
occupational aspiration and normlessness. 


Cultural Commitment and Normlessness 


Liska ignores or fails to recognize important differences between cultural 
groups in normlessness. Considering the cultural and language differences 
between the three groups of farm workers, the assumption of a different 
degree of cultural assimilation or commitment between them is plausible, 
with Anglo-Americans being the most assimilated and non-English speakers 
the least assimilated. Liska appears to make this assumption. Now he also 
states: "aspiration and expectations may serve . . . as a reasonably good 
index to general societal commitment or conformity. As such, measures 
of attitudinal normlessness may be conceptualized as a consequence or 
expression of low societal commitment." It is not clear what this formula- 
tion actually states in reference to cultural differences. Two interpretations 
are possible. Neither is valid, 

One interpretation might be that differences in aspirations and perceived 
opportunity are only two variables in the overall configuration which 
differentiates between levels of cultural and societal commitment. Hence, 
aspirations and perceived opportunity would be highest for Anglo-Ameri- 
cans, lowest for non-English speakers. This is not true for aspirations or 
perceived opportunity. As noted in my paper (Rushing 1971, p. 866), the 
percentages desiring college education are 64, 66, and 57 for Anglo-Ameri- 
cans, bilinguals, and non-English speakers, respectively, and corresponding 
percentages for occupational aspirants are 82, 86, and 90. Table 3 of my 
paper clearly shows culture and perceived opportunity are not related in 
any meaningful way. For example, when bilinguals and non-English speak- 
ers are combined, the percentage distributions for Anglo-Americans and 
Mexican-Americans on perceived educational opportunity are virtually 
identical. There is no evidence, then, that aspirations and expectations are 
associated with cultural commitment." 

Another interpretation might be that the relationship between cultural 
assimilation or commitment and normlessness disappears (“washes out") 
when aspirations and perceived opportunity are controlled. This would 


5 Results for perceived opportunity are consistent with findings for perceived class 
position (Rushing 1972). The tendency to perceive one's place in the class structure 
and the constraints associated with class tend not to be influenced by culturé and 
cultural assimilation but are rather a matter of class position. Class is also a more 
important factor in aspirations, although different types of aspiration questions do 
elicit small cultural differences (Rushing 1972, chap. 7). When it comes to occupational 
advancement and educational achievement for children, however, cultural differences ` 
are less important than class difference. 
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seem to be the most straightforward interpretation, since normlessness 
is viewed as an inverse function of aspiration and perceived opportunity. 
Аз I report elsewhere (Rusbing 1972), there is evidence for a commit- 
ment hypothesis, with normlessness decreasing as cultural assimilation in- 
creases, For now we may note the differences between cultural groups in 
tables 4 and 5 of my paper. Table 5 (Liska’s table 1) permits 18 compari- 
sons between cultural groups; in 15 instances the least-assimilated group 
has the highest normlessness score. In five of six comparisons between 
cultural groups of similar perceived opportunity categories (my table 4), 
the least-assimilated group has the highest normlessness score. Hence, out 
of a total of 24 comparisons, in 20 the least-assimilated group has the 
highest normlessness score (р < .001). These are theoretically crucial com- 
parisons for a commitment hypothesis which Liska does not make. 

It is clear, however, that since these comparisons are for aspiration- 
perceived opportunity categories, the relationship cannot be a function 
of cultural differences in aspiration and perceived opportunity as Liska's 
hypothesis might contend. That level of aspiration has no influence on 
the relationship between cultural assimilation and normlessness can be 
seen from the following: ‘y's between cultural assimilation and normlessness 
(based on three categories of normlessness—0, 1, 2-6) are —0.37 and 
—0.44 for educational aspirants and nonaspirants and —0.42 and —0.34 
for occupational aspirants and nonaspirants. The influence of cultural 
commitment on normlessness quite clearly is not mediated by aspirations. 

Somewhat different conclusions are in order for perceived opportunity, 
however. The y’s between cultural assimilation and normlessness for good 
perceived occupational opportunity is —0.51, but only —0.13 for poor 
perceived opportunity. For the three categories of perceived educational 
opportunity, y’s are —0.51 (very good), —0.40 (fairly good), and —0.25 
(poor). The influence of cultural assimilation or commitment is different 
from that suggested by Liska. Rather than low cultural commitment hav- 
ing an influence in combination with (or as a result of) blocked opportunity 
(disjunction), the exact opposite is the case. It is when blocked opportunity 
is removed (or perceived as not being present) that the inverse relation- 
ship between commitment and normlessness is closest. 


Concluding Remarks 


The influence of culture on alienation can be approached from two рег- 
spectives. One approach, the one adopted by Liska, is to view culture as 
exerting an influence on the level of alienation, in this case apparently 
through the intervening variables of aspiration and perceived opportunity. 
Another approach, the one I followed in my paper, views culture as 
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exerting an effect on the relationship between alienation and other vari- 
ables, in the present case perceived opportunity. In the latter approach 
the contextual effects of culture are examined to ascertain if there is evi- 
dence that culture and perceived opportunity interact. What Liska does 
not recognize is that both perspectives may be valid. Normlessness does 
vary with cultural assimilation and commitment (but not through the 
intervening variables of aspiration and perceived opportunity), and the 
relationship between perceived opportunity and normlessness varies de- 
pending on cultural assimilation. 

By way of summary, Liska seriously misinterprets my theoretical formu- 
lation, he does not understand one of the basic measures employed, and 
he does not recognize the design I used to examine the data. In addition, 
his own formulation is ambiguous as to meaning. He presents only a small 
portion of the data reported by me, and his use of even those data may 
be questioned. In any case, the data he does select provide at best very 
dubious support for his hypothesis of cultural differences in the patterning 
of normlessness scores between aspiration-perceived opportunity cate- 
gories. The predicted pattern exists only for Anglo-American farm work- 
ers, not at all for farmers, and cultural differences are not consistent with 
his formulation of the commitment hypothesis. Moreover, data do not 
support assumptions that are crucial to his formulation of cultural differ- 
ences in normlessness, namely, assumptions that stipulate a relationship 
between cultural groups and aspirations and cultural groups and perceived 
opportunity. À careful reading of my paper and examination of all the 
data make these points clear. 


WILLIAM A. RUSHING 
Vanderbilt University 
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The Development of an American Culture. Edited by Stanley Coben and 
Lorman Ratner. Englewood Cliffs, N.J.:. Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1970. Pp. 
iv+-235. $4.25 (paper). 


Robin M. Williams, Jr. 
Cornell University 


This collection of nine original essays seeks to deal with the “overarching 
problem” of “the nature of the fundamental relationship between a culture 
and its history” (pp. 4-5). The approach is to study selected periods of 
American history in terms of the dominant beliefs, ideas, and values that 
then become significant—trelating the salient cultural changes to the most 
important strata and groupings involved. 

The first study, “Societies Apart: America in the Seventeenth Century,” 
by Alden T. Vaughan, sketches a vivid and convincing portrait of the 
scattered outposts of Europeans, initially of diverse loyalties, faiths, lan- 
guages, and religions, that only slowly and uncertainly moved toward 
social and political cohesion. In the second chapter, Robert Middlekauf 
shows that the cohesion rested to a substantial degree upon Protestant 
orientations that acquired a unifying political symbolization. The religio- 
political formulations changed with the establishment of the new nation 
and with the disestablishment of religion; a renewed secularization was set 
into motion, but the impetus remained to interpret the world, including 
political life, in intensely moral terms. In the post-Revolutionary period, 
as W. David Lewis shows, conservatives sought to establish a unified 
society based on respect for order and property; their efforts could not 
fully reverse the movement toward pluralism and equalitarianism. 

Out of revolution and counterrevolution there thus emerged a distinctive 
American culture. For the Jacksonian period, John William Ward finds 
main clues to that culture in politics, especially in the tension between the 
“power of the people” and the formalized political institutions, between the 
rejection of all authority and devotion to an ideal political form. Carl 
Degler analyzes how the unresolved issues exploded in the controversies 
over slavery; the opposing “subcultures” did not achieve integration in the 
aftermath of the Civil Wer, leaving the nation as a federation rather than 
a homogeneous union. 

Clyde Griffen’s essay on “The Progressive Ethos” identifies persistent 
themes in the movements for social and political reform from the Gilded 
Age to the 1920s. Heavily influenced by evangelical Protestantism, the 
progressives tended toward an activistic, moralistic consensus; they be- 
lieved in equalitarianism and an identification of democracy with religious 
ideals; they held the marvelous assumption that all social and economic 
questions could be translated into moral questions having clear answers. 
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By 1924 the underlying cleavages had emerged, but for a time “the very 
vagueness of the vision and rhetoric of a Christian democracy created a 
semblance of national unity of purpose, encouraging the progressive gen- 
eration to minimize divisions between various kinds of reformers and 
conservatives within and without the churches" (p. 149). 

In “The Culture of the Twenties” Loren Baritz reviews the evidence of 
continuity and change as compared with the past. Relevant to the 1960s 
and 1970s is his observation that much of the mood of the 1920s was not 
so new as the participants sometimes believed it to be: “The sense that the 
present generation has wearily climbed beyond earlier ones, that the present 
must suffer because of the stupidities of the past, that the son must break 
from the father or lose his own authenticity, has characterized perhaps 
every single decade of the American story from the Puritans forward" 
(pp. 151-52). The young intellectuals of the 1920s raged at the “rotten- 
ness” of their society and the “stupidity” of both the authorities and the 
man in the street. They were self-consciously disillusioned, and their 
elitist scoffing served to put in high relief the strains of rapid transition 
from a rural and relatively homogeneous America to an industrial, urban, 
heterogeneous society. Prohibition, “the single most revealing phenomenon 
of the time,” was a rearguard action of the provincial, middle-class, white, 
Protestant population. The defense of traditional morality, patriotism, and 
nativism also loomed large in the revival of the Ku Klux Klan, the leaders 
of which responded to “all the strains in the provincial mentality: The 
alleged moral superiority, evangelical and fundamentalistic religion, anti- 
intellectualism, racism, nativism, and hypertrophy of patriotism” (p. 159). 
Meanwhile the combination of affluence and the increased complexity of 
economic and political life encouraged political withdrawal among an in- 
creasingly fragmented series of publics. The “liberation” of the New Era 
was won by the rebellion of the younger generation against the codes of 
the past, but the victory brought disillusionment and lack of purpose. 
The individual and his private past were replacing the world and its 
history. 

Warren I. Susman finds that a main theme in “The Thirties” is a com- 
plex effort “to seek and define America as a culture and to create the 
patterns of a life worth understanding” (p. 189). Increased self-conscious- 
ness of an American Way was facilitated by the mass media, by social 
science reporting, by the dramatic challenges of the Depression at home 
and of totalitarian movements abroad. The decade marked the ascendance 
of the idea of culture and of cultural variations—accompanied by a new 
emphasis on commitment, often in the form of intense participation in 
some group, community, or movement. 

The final essay, “Individuals Well Organized,” by Cushing Strout, draws 
extensively from Tocqueville in an attempt to trace “changes in the social 
scientist’s perception of American society” (p. 220). The “perceptions” 
cited include many that represent broad interpretations verging upon “рор” 
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sociology. The strawman of a unique American “conformity” is shown to 
be a strawman, and it already seems strange to recall the images of 
American society in the 1950s associated with the works of David Riesman 
and William H. Whyte. Strout illustrates, and then warns against, sim- 
plistic interpretations of such Big Ideas as conformity, alienation, power- 
lessness, and other-directedness. 

The publishers did not do the authors a favor by imposing on this 
paperback a grotesquely inappropriate cover picture, but the contents of 
the book repay readers who get past that unpromising beginning. The 
descriptive materials are instructive, and the interpretations generally 
interesting and suggestive. Unresolved, for the most part, are the crucial 
problems of using “history” as a basis for social science, problems such as 
sampling bias, generalizing concepts, testable hypotheses, and rigorous 
casual imputations. But as a good "thing of its kind," this set of concise 
and thoughtful essays may be highly useful for many teachers and stu- 
dents. 


The Not So Solid South: Anthropological Studies in a Regional Subculture. 
Edited by J. Kenneth Morland. Athens: University of Georgia Press, 1971. 
Pp. vii-I-143. $3.75 (paper). 


Lewis M. Killian 
University of Massachusetts 


The title and subtitle of this volume imply a promise that is not fulfilled 
in the 12 studies contained therein. While they were done in the South, it 
is never clear what is distinctively Southern in them. Not approached is 
the elusive answer to whether the South is indeed solid in any profound 
and distinctive sense, for the question is never really addressed. What is 
offered, instead, is a series of interesting anthropological studies of some 
facets of social life in the region. The nature of the research does not 
indicate whether the subcultures portrayed are major strands in a complex 
and variegated cultural tapestry or merely colorful threads. 

Studies of coal miners in southern Appalachia (Edward D. Knipe and 
Helen M. Lewis), peasant settlements in Louisiana (Milton B. Newton, 
Jr), life in an urban mill town (Ronald J. Duncan), “The Southern 
Protestant Ethic Disease" (James L. Peacock), and “The Southern Way 
of Death" (Christopher Crocker) are concerned with possibly sizeable 
population segments or major cultural patterns in the South. Unfortu- 
nately, the characteristic methodology does not offer even tentative an- 
swers as to how widely one may generalize from any of the studies. The 
attempt to compare the Southern Protestant ethic with the classical 
Protestant ethic is a description of only proposed research. Some interest- 
ing hypotheses are offered, but no data. The analysis of the “Southern Way 
of Death" constitutes an attempt to define a unique cultural pattern but 
seems to rely primarily on a comparison of the author's observations in two 
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North Carolina communities with David Sudnow's description of general 
American funeral customs in Passing On (Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice- 
Hall, 1967). 

The significance of the other studies for understanding either uniquely 

Southern cultural patterns or important subcultures is more difficult to 
discern. Fascinating “inside” views are given of a black divine healing cult 
(Helen Phillips Keber), mule-trading “Irish Travelers" (Jared Harper), 
moonshining in the mountains (John Gordon), the escape-and-evasion 
technology of “renegades” on the Gullah coast (Н. Eugene Hodges), a 
“hippie ghetto" in a Southern town (William L. Partridge), a remnant 
Indian community in southern Louisiana (Max E. Stanton), and potters 
in the Southern mountains (Robert Sayers). It is not clear what is uniquely 
Southern about many of these phenomena, such as moonshining. Several 
studies do offer interesting commentaries on the impact of urbanization 
and industrialization on ways of life developed in a rural society, such as 
mule trading and pottery making. Some have virtues not related to the 
fact that the locale of the research was Southern. The description of how 
the fugitive “renegades” used to outwit the sheriff and his hounds provides 
a graphic portrayal of human behavior as role taking. It might well be 
included in a reader in social psychology. To the study of the “hippie 
ghetto” the author brings the anthropological concept of revitalization. 
Living in such an enclave—not an isolated commune-—is analyzed as а 
secondary rite of passage during which “liminal” individuals seek *alterna- 
tives to the status for which the educational rite has prepared them" 
(p. 76). The pathway out of the ghetto may be a return to the larger, 
straight society or to incorporation into one or another of several sub- 
cultures which are developing in the United States, such as the communes. 
The author, William L. Partridge, suggests that the continued unpalata- 
bility of straight society to most inhabitants of hippie ghettos will lead to 
a revitalization movement in modern U.S. society. 

Much to his credit, the editor of the volume not only recognizes but 
acknowledges its limitations. The collective effort is a response to the call 
of such people as John Gillin and Leslie White for the application of cul- 
tural anthropology methods to complex industrial societies. Morland char- 
acterizes these as in vivo, holistic studies which contrast with the statistical 
abstractions of sociologists. He warns, however, “There are formidable 
problems in utilizing holistic, in vivo research in American society and 
culture” (p. 131). These are, indeed, in vivo studies of small islands of 
Southern culture, but the problems of conducting holistic studies of the 
complex culture of a larger society have not yet been solved. This is Mor- 
land’s observation, not merely my criticism. Furthermore, the editor does 
not hesitate to point out the limitations of some of the articles, such as 
generalizing from extremely limited observations. Yet for all the defects to 
be found in these studies, the other kind of research which leads to por- 
trayals of a colorless “statistical South” can be just as far off the mark. 
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There is а need to see both the trees and the forest. More but better 
research of the type presented in the Not So Solid South should be wel- 
comed by both anthropologists and sociologists. 


Sanctions for Evil. By Nevitt Sanford, Craig Comstock, and associates. 
San Francisco: Jossey-Bass Inc., 1971. Pp. xviii4-387. $9.50. 


Kurt H. Wolff 
Brandeis University 


This book, in preparation for years, was hastened, Sanford and Comstock 
inform us (p. ix), by the news of My Lai. The five chapters of part 1, 
"Destructiveness as Social Process," open with Neil J. Smelser’s “Some 
Determinants of Destructive Behavior," an analysis of how evil is legiti- 
mized, authorized, and rationalized, and how people are mobilized to 
commit it. Troy Duster (“Conditions for Guilt-Free Massacre") addresses 
himself to the configuration “in which commission of a massacre (actual 
guilt) would lead neither to a sense of guilt nor to a pronouncement of 
guilt” (pp. 26-27). Robert Jay Lifton (“Existential Evil’), in his wide- 
ranging analysis that takes off from My Lai, approaches even more 
closely an attitude propitious to finding a radical conception of evil (see 
the end of this review). While Vietnam and especially My Lai haunt the 
whole book, the most concentrated analysis is Edward M. Opton’s “It 
Never Happened and Besides They Deserved It." In “Groupthink among 
Policy Makers,” Irving L. Janis discusses eight aspects, such as the “illu- 
sion of invulnerability,” an “unquestioned belief in the inherent morality 
of the in-group," and the “emergence of self-appointed mind guards 
[against disturbers, for conforming] within the group” (p. 80). 

Part 2, “Psychological Sources,” also in five chapters, begins with Fritz 
Redl’s “The Superego in Uniform," which is, among other things, a psy- 
chological analysis of the failure to recognize the obsolescence of war. “De- 
humanization"—a phenomenon which figures in almost every other chapter 
as well—is conceived by Viola W. Bernard, Perry Ottenberg, and Redl “‘as 
a particular type of psychic defense mechanism” whose growing prevalence 
is “a social consequence of the nuclear age” (p. 102). The authors dis- 
tinguish among self- and other-directed and adaptive and maladaptive 
dehumanization, concentrating on aspects of the latter. Bernard L. Dia- 
mond argues the thesis that sociopathy is caused by the incapacity to identify 
with another. Sanford's survey and sociological analysis of research in the 
wake of The Authoritarian Personality ("Authoritarianism and Social 
Destructiveness") relates this research to some of the dangers and prob- 
lems of our time (esp. pp. 153-54). George De Vos’s chapter is one of 
very few which make some reference to ethological materials (and one of 
not so few which are only indirectly related to the topic of the volume). 
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“The Nature of Evil,” the third part of the book, consists of only two 
chapters. Robert N. Bellah’s “Evil and the American Ethos” reminds us 
of the historical contrasts between elect and reprobate, later between moral 
and lazy, and finally between successful and unsuccessful (p. 184—415 there 
a comparable dichotomy now? }. He devotes special attention to the treat- 
ment of Negroes and Communists. Charles Drekmeier’s “Knowledge as 
Virtue, Knowledge as Power,” by far the longest and perhaps the most 
far-reaching paper in the volume, is impossible to summarize in less than 
several pages and deserves a great many more. I can only state that it 
addresses itself to the question, *How do men come to see one another as 
things to be used or destroyed?" (p. 194) and deals with such aspects as 
object and meaning, emotion and motivation, sensory overload, exclusion, 
organizing the ego, and knowledge and being. 

Philip P. Hallie's “Justification and Rebellion” is the first of the four 
chapters of part 4. "Resistance to Destructiveness," a broad introduction 
to the nature of evil, uses the allegory of the Cave to illuminate institu- 
tionalized and mass evil, mainly slavery but also genocide. Jan M. Howard 
and Robert H, Somers develop a realistic typology of forms of resistance. 
Mutual deterrence, intervention in a civil war on behalf of a corrupt gov- 
ernment, and domestic repression are examples of “pathologies of defense" 
which led Comstock to generalize "that any social exclusion creates a 
presumption that a pathology of defense has begun" (p. 299— cf. Drek- 
meier's definition of evil “аз the inability or unwillingness to overcome 
separation" [p. 243], or Diamond above). The last chapter (Sanford's 
*Going beyond Prevention") discusses aspects of parental and scholastic 

education that aim at nurturing more creative individuals. Sanford and 
Comstock’s “Epilogue: Social Destructiveness as Disposition and as Act” 
suggests various strategies of research and urges a “humanistic approach 
to the study of people in the lower ranks of an organization" (p. 336) and 
more generally. 

Despite my extreme sketchiness, it should be clear that this is a book 
which is relevant in the best sense of the word. But it falls short of being 
"reflexive" social science: there is no explicit effort to analyze the role 
that social science plays in dehumanization through its conceptions and 
practices (thus, there is mention of Stanley Milgram's experiments but not 
of the possibility of their raising moral problems). Second, despite many 
circumscriptions, even definitions, of “evil,” no contributor mentions that 
it might be best to define it (and other crucial phenomena) according to 
one's knowledge and conscience, rather than by relying either on an inex- 
plicit definition or on somebody else's, preferably “most professionals." 
This is one sense in which the book is reformative and liberal, not radical. 

And, obviously, it is not radical in the more common meaning of the term: 
it does not seriously raise the question whether more profound changes 
than those it proposes (especially in education) must be advocated or at 
least entertained if hope for a less dehumanized society is to be realistic. 
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Toward Restoration: The Growth of Political Consciousness in Tokugawa 
Japan. By H. D. Harootunian. Berkeley: University of California Press, 
1970. Pp. xviii-]-421. $10.00. 


Bernard S. Silberman 
Duke University 


Professor H. D. Harootunian has written what is, perhaps, the most co- 
herent analysis available in any language of the complex ideological de- 
velopments preceding the Meiji Restoration of 1868. The importance of 
this accomplishment lies in the significance of this “restoration” not only 
for Japanese but for all modern Asian history. The Restoration signaled 
and became the symbol of Japan's successful search for autonomy and 
security in a period where little of either was available for non-European 
societies. The Restoration thus emerged as a powerful symbol of Japanese 
and Asian nationalist aspirations. 

Because of its impact the Restoration has been, almost from the time 
of its occurrence, an object of analysis by Japanese and Western scholars. 
How and why did it occur? How did a structure of government that had 
lasted for over 250 years dissolve quite literally overnight? How had the 
idea of centralism come to be accepted and successfully implemented with 
such great rapidity in а society that had seemingly been committed to 
localistic values? It is perhaps natural, given the model of historical 
explanation present in the analysis of the French Revolution, that histo- 
rians and political scientists have sought the answers to these questions in 
the increasing tempo of criticism leveled at the Tokugawa ancien régime 
in the last decades of its existence. Harootunian's work is, I believe, the 
best of these attempts and is likely to remain so for a long time to come. 

The thrust of the author's argument is essentially that the Tokugawa 
rulers, in legitimizing their seizure of power in the early 17th century, 
created a political orthodoxy composed primarily of elements of Neo-Con- 
fucianism. This orthodoxy proclaimed that the moral right of the Toku- 
gawa to rule rested on their restoration of Japanese history to its rightful 
path. In establishing this rationale the Tokugawa Bakufu-domain system 
was elevated to a state of moral perfection. As Harootunian acutely 
observes, the socioeconomic changes engendered by peace created anomalies 
—governmental financial bankruptcy in the midst of an expanding econ- 
omy, the emergence of peasants and merchants with higher economic status 
than many of the ruling elite—that required explanations in terms of the 
orthodoxy. The explanation of these anomalies created a more intensive 
' concern with the logical properties of the orthodoxy and its empirical 
(historical) basis. These explanations created more questions than they 
answered. Men became increasingly concerned with fitting reality into the 
orthodox paradigm of political and social order and found it increasingly 
‚ difficult to do so. With the beginning of the 19th century the situation was 
exacerbated by the pressure of the West. When it became evident that the 
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Bakufu was incapable of maintaining the policy of exclusion, Harootunian 
concludes, faith in public leadership was destroyed. If the Tokugawa 
system was perfect, then its failures stemmed from immoral leaders. The 
later Tokugawa ideologues found themselves questioning the institutions 
by which this immoral leadership had come to pass. They were, Harootu- 
nian argues, forced to renounce their loyalties to public values of leader- 
ship and seek new values and norms. The only source for such values that 
had not betrayed them but had, like themselves, been betrayed was the 
emperor. History had betrayed them; only the emperor, living outside of 
history, had remained true to Japanese values. In this fashion, the author 
concludes, the emperor was transformed from the “principle of politics to 
the principal of politics," and there emerged the impulse toward the 
creation of the centralized state. 

This approach is enormously attractive. It makes sense out of what other- 
wise appears to be disparate streams of thought, and at the same time 
provides us with some important insights into the psychodynamics of 
ideological change. However, the approach is vulnerable to several criti- 
cisms. The first of these stems from the almost unabashed historicist posi- 
tion taken by the author in the first half of the book. While it is histor- 
ically satisfying to assume that intellectual systems have their own logic 
and life, it is not satisfying as an explanation of why some men in 
succeeding generations choose to pursue the logic inherent in these systems. 
“Because it is there” is not an adequate explanation. One must balance 
this approach with the knowledge that in Tokugawa society the creation 
of an orthodoxy led to the emergence of a new role—the guardian-censor. | 
The institutionalization of this role provided the means and motivation 
for continued concern with the functioning of orthodoxy. Commitment to 
these role values, however, also made it possible in the 19th century for 
the guardians to resist public authority and become the latter's critics. 

Were these men revolutionaries as Harootunian insists? Only if we are 
willing to accept a conception of this role, so generalized as to be almost 
empty of meaning, can we view these men as revolutionaries. Às Merton 
has observed, at the heart of revolutionary behavior is a rejection of social 
values and the institutional structure by which they are achieved. Al- 
though Harootunian argues that the late Tokugawa ideologues rejected the 
past, a close reading indicates that they were very selective about what 
they rejected. Not only did they continue to accept the traditional legiti- 
mation for their own role; they also failed to reject the cornerstone of 
the Tokugawa system—the domain. They may have been consumed by 
rage, but it was a rage reserved for those who had betrayed their inheri- 
tance, not for those who stood in the way of the future. One can only 
conclude that they were truly ideologues in Mannheim's sense. 

This leads to a final criticism regarding the implication that a recasting 
of the imperial symbol inevitably led to ideas of centralism and bureau- 
cratic absolutism. While the perception of the emperor as the "principal of 
politics" may have been a necessary condition for the development of 
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Meiji bureaucracy, it was not a sufficient one. The dissolution of the 
domain and the creation of a centralized bureaucratic state did not, at 
least from the evidence, have their origins in the anti-Bakufu attempts to 
restate the political order. 

I do not believe these criticisms diminish the importance of Professor 
Harootunian's work. Rather, they indicate that he has written a book that 
will continue to be a focus of discussion and controversy for some time to 
come. 


Strategems and Spoils: A Social Anthropology of Politics. By F. G. Bailey. 
New York: Schocken Books, 1969. Рр. xiv-|-240. $6.50. 


William M. O'Barr 
Duke University 


The thesis of this book is that political behavior reveals structural regu- 
larities despite superficial differences resulting from contextual and cultural 
variation. Political structures contain rules about prizes, personnel, leader- 
ship, team composition, competition, and control. It is the analysis of these 
rules which Bailey undertakes. Rules are of two kinds: the normative, 
which are statements of right, proper, and ethical action, and the prag- 
matic, which are normatively neutral statements about what works best 
and how to win. Bailey focuses on the pragmatic, the politically effective 
rules, which, he claims, share basic similarities in all human societies. Being 
a British anthropologist, he shies away from asking why this is so and 
tries instead to stick to the demonstration that this is, in fact, the case and 
to the analysis of how the rules operate. About the universality of these 
rules, or at least about his demonstration of the fact, I shall have more to 
say. 

Political structures must exist in harmony with their environment; other- 
wise structural change will result. Four possible effects of alterations in 
environment are postulated: the first two are no effect (if the environ- 
mental change does not impinge on the political structure) and restoration 
of equilibrium (the rules of the political structure remain intact despite 
environmental disturbance); the third and fourth types are different only 
in degree—modification of rules and radical change of them. In practice, 
it is difficult to determine what, if any, effects changes in environment 
have on political structure; the real acid test is how the structure operates 
in a showdown, in how the sides line up in an encounter. What may have 
seemed like a change in rules may be shown in action to have been illusory. 
Of particular value is Bailey's discussion of "encapsulated political struc- 
tures" (chap. 8), in which he extends his notions of the political system 
as a structure interacting with environment to include an environment 
containing rival political structures. The analysis of such situations em- 
ploys the earlier distinctions of normative and pragmatic rules, here seen in 
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the dynamics of change that often result from the contest between en- 
capsulated and encapsulating political systems. 


This is an exciting book, the first in the Pavillion Series of Social 
Anthropology, of which Bailey himself is the general editor. Strategems 
and Spoils joins an expanding literature in the relatively new field known 
as political anthropology. Although certain anthropologists have long been 
concerned with the universality of politics and the forms of government in 
non-Western societies, it is only since the mid-sixties that the term political 
anthropology has gained currency. Bailey's book joins others of this period: 
Max Gluckman's Politics, Law and Ritual in Tribal Societies (Chicago: 
Aldine, 1965) ; Georges Balandier’s Anthropologie Politique (Paris: Presses 
Universitaires de France, 1967), now published in English as Political 
Anthropology (New York: Pantheon, 1970); Morton Fried's The Evolu- 
tion of Political Society (New York: Random House, 1967); and various 
recent collections, some of which have theoretical introductions, like 
Swartz, Turner, and Tuden's Political Anthropology (Chicago: Aldine, 
1966) and Swartz's Local-Level Politics (Chicago: Aldine, 1968). Bailey's 
book is a welcome addition, for its concerns are not duplicated in the 
others. 

Strategems and Spoils is not without certain shortcomings. For one thing, 
Bailey's proposition that politics contains structural regularities despite 
contextual and cultural differences is not tested through the gamut of 
societies known in the ethnographic literature. Bailey acknowledges wide 
differences in societies (p. 35), but he does not attempt to deal systemati- 
cally with the differences. He shows that his contentions hold in certain 
widely separated societies (village India, England and France in the 20th 
century, contemporary American gangs, and selected other societies), and 
he assumes that he has shown that they hold in all societies. I do not so 
much question this proposition itself as the way he attempts to demon- 
strate it. American cultural evolutionists (e.g., Elman Service and Morton 
Fried) lean heavily toward typologizing societies—some would say, to the 
detriment of analyzing political behavior in them. Be this as it may, it is 
unfortunate that Bailey, Gluckman, and other British anthropologists do 
not pay more attention to the kinds of distinctions the evolutionists see as 
basic. Bailey, for example, does not deal with hunting-and-gathering 
societies, which are often painted by ethnographers as unusually peaceful 
peoples. What kinds of effects does such a major difference in ecology— 
say, between hunting and gathering and dependence on domesticated plants 
and/or animals—have on political behavior? Bailey tends to limit himself 
to discussions of changes in environments which ultimately affect politics, 
not to those differences in adjustment to environment which some theorists 
believe shape the nature of politics itself in different societies. 

It is unfortunate that American and British anthropologists often 
neglect to read each other's works. Bailey offers the intriguing proposition 
that “peasants act as if they believed they were playing a zero-sum game" 
(p. 147). This theme has been elaborated by the American George Foster 
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in a well-known essay, “Peasant Society and the Image of Limited Good” 
(American Anthropologist 67 (1965): 293-315). There is no mention of 
this in Bailey’s book. 

For anyone interested in political behavior in human society, Strategems 
and Spoils is interesting reading. 


The Rehabilitation Planning Game: A Study in the Diversity of Neighbor- 
hoods. By Langley Carleton Keyes, Jr. Cambridge, Mass.: МІТ. Press, 
1969. Pp. 253. $10.00. 


Harvey Molotch 
University of California, Santa Barbara* 


The moral of the urban renewal story is by now well known to most 
sociologists: public money is used to displace poor blacks in favor of the 
more well-to-do. This is not, of course, the full story; and Keyes's work 
helps fill in the rest. 

The “rehabilitation planning game" is the process of negotiation, human 
engineering, good will, bad will, response, and counter-response through 
which local interest groups in a given urban renewal area are induced to 
support (or at least not resist) the plan for rehabilitation/clearing of their 
turf. Keyes compares three rather different Boston communities in terms 
of how the game is played. He finds, most crucially, that the outcome of 
the rehabilitation planning game is conditioned by the particular economic 
and social context of the community in question. Thus there is wide varia- 
tion in the kind of community organization which “works” as the city's 
partner in a given locale, in how much clearance (as opposed to rehabilita- 
tion) there is to be, in the number of public housing units to be built, and 
in the kinds of local groups which come to be represented in the local 
negotiating "team." Renewal authorities are portrayed as persons whose 
primary task it is to generate some method (any method?) through which 
some plan (amy plan?) might be agreed to by the sometimes competing 
interest groups in a given community. 

We learn that there are indeed variations across communities and con- 
comitant variations in what the authorities will “take” from the locals. 
In one area it is striking that the black middle-class leadership, enthu- 
siastic about the renewal process, desires more clearance and less public 
housing than do the authorities; in the other areas, a comparable amount 
of clearance is resisted by the locals who, in one case, want assurance that 
all indigenous residents can remain in the postrenewal community. Keyes 
makes much of this variation, using it to demonstrate that it is not true 
that lower-class people are always kept out of planning negotiation, nor 
that lower-class people are always planned against. He points out that in 
Boston's Charleston area of working-class whites, neighborhood participa- 
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tion meant that public housing was provided for a large proportion of the 
displacees and very little clearance was to result. One wonders, however, if 
the same fate would have befallen a black lower-class community with 
similar aspirations. One wonders whether a national renewal program which 
generally fails to displace poor urban blacks would continue to be sup- 
ported by those elites who make all our games possible. 

Although rich in descriptive material and containing a good number of 
intelligent observations, the book lacks sufficient attention to the larger 
structure within which renewal operates. We don't learn what the execution 
of the rehabilitation planning game says about the policy of urban renewal. 
It may be the case, for example, that there is some variation across com- 
munities in the way the game is played but that there still are certain 
constraints always operative which have their basis in the larger purpose 
for which urban renewal was designed. In my view, Keyes pays insufficient 
attention to these communalities (both procedural and substantive) dis- 
played by his cases; he thus is in no position to use these communalities 
to further elucidate the manner in which policy programming proceeds 
in contemporary America. 


Keyes's data imply, for example, that although “social” as well as **phys- 
ical” planning is paid lip service at many points in the renewal game, there 
are no resources for pursuing social goals, and that the repertoire of pos- 
sible “social renewal” programs is extremely narrow. It also is clear that 
with physical intervention as the modus vivendi of all plans, those plans 
do not emerge in order to solve people’s problems but are oriented toward 
sprucing up the streets and putting people in one place instead of another. 
There are radically different ways of approaching the investment of 
millions of dollars in a community. These ways are never discussed seri- 
ously or even imagined in any of Keyes’s cases. My quarrel with Keyes is 
that these alternatives are not imagined by him either. My quarrel is that 
he (we) so seldom even wonders why it is that our imaginations are so thin. 
Despite the enormous amount of resources which have been pumped into 
this expensive program, the wedding of social and physical planning means, 
at best, locating a community service center on a cul de sac. It would be 
my hunch that this narrowness is explicable in terms of the ideologies and 
perspectives of the renewal experts, as inherited indirectly from their 
patrons in business and politics and as communicated to the indigenous 
interest groups with whom the game is played. 

Keyes seems to think that the chief danger of the rehabilitation planning 
game is that of the total outcome, the sum of games played with each 
community, seriatim, may not be the kind of city which makes any sense. 
That is, Keyes thinks that a plan for any given community should be 
derived, in part, from that community’s place in the total urban structure. 
Such cannot come about when the grand outcome, or a city’s total plan, 
is simply the sum of community rehabilitation games in which the results 
are structured by indigenous groups. This is surely a problem, and it is 
acutely intelligent of Keyes to perceive it. But, in addition, it is possible 
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that the current planning process is not only lacking in utility for the 
entire metropolis; it may similarly not be in the best interests of the com- 
munity in question. This is so because there is nothing in the game as 
it presently is played which maximizes breadth of vision for solving 
people's problems. 

The Rehabilitation Planning Game reads as a reliable, conscientious 
exposure of the detailed processes through which *community support" is 
generated for a major federal program which is, at best, largely irrelevant 
to the social crisis which provided its rhetorical base. There is interest 
here for anyone who enjoys following the functioning of our “democratic” 
institutions, as well as sure-fire applied pay-offs for participants (at either 
end) in the rehabilitation planning game. 


The Philosophy of the Social Sciences. By Alan Ryan. New York: Pan- 
theon Books, 1970. Pp. vi--249. $7.95. 


Maurice Natanson 
University of California, Santa Cruz 


The contrast between the logic of the natural and of the social sciences 
forms the backbone of Alan Ryan's book. A good part of the volume is 
taken up with expository and interpretive discussions of the nature of 
theory and explanation in several sorts of approaches to the social sciences. 
Starting with a chapter on the “Questions that Philosophers Ask," Ryan 
goes on to a second chapter on “Some Basic Tools of Philosophy” and 
then spends three chapters outlining the central methodological problems 
of theory and explanation in the natural sciences. For the most part, 
these sections—almost half the book-—are intended, I would judge, as an 
introduction to philosophical analysis for students. The writing is clear 
and well organized, thougk Ryan's own ideas tend to be subordinated to 
the references he makes to the views of a variety of writers and tradi- 
tional texts. The last half of the book is devoted to the problems dis- 
tinctively characteristic of the social sciences. Although the positions 
of other thinkers are again given center stage, many more of Ryan's own 
ideas are formulated and argued. A reader who wishes to have a survey of 
some major theories of philosophy of the social sciences today will find 
in this book a sensible and intelligent guide. 

Ryan's position seems to amount to this: a natural-scientific model 
taken as a paradigm for the social sciences has many advantages but has 
not been able to account for our everyday experience and our prescientific 
understanding. Rather than await some ideal but futuristic scientific 
knowledge, it is reasonable to turn to some of the advantages of an 
alternative view of social science, which looks at the phenomena of social 
experience for itself, and which finds the center of such experience to be 
the interpretations by the actors themselves, The views of Peter Winch 
are explored in this connection and given a sympathetic though critical 
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hearing. In the end, Ryan wants to hold onto the main features of causal 
and deductive explanation, to take advantage of some clues that Winch 
gives to rule-guided behavior, but to go beyond a restricted reliance on 
the actor's account of his own action. Ryan writes (p. 162): 


It seems on the face of it that any account which claims to go behind the 
reasons offered and to uncover the real reasons of the agents concerned is 
ruled out as a priori impossible. For such an account can hardly be said 
to be rooted in the agent's own account, when its whole point is to deny 
that account. It is important to see that this is not just a matter of showing 
that the agent is lying, and in that sense uncovéring his real reasons; 
rather, we mean accounts which claim that no matter how honest agents 
may be in telling us their reasons, they will nonetheless be mistaken, they 
will misdescribe their actions. 


As examples for what he has in mind here, Ryan cites ideological and 
existential self-deception. With this we come to the limits of Ryan's 
tolerance of the social scientists concern with everyday experience. The 
question he raises is how that concern can be translated into a scientific 
account which need not be subordinated to a causal-deductive theory but 
which must offer some means of distinguishing between what the actor 
says and the "real" reason underlying or explaining what he does (as 
well as what he says). In offering some critical comment at this point, 
I will not restrict myself to the context of Winch's position. In fact, one 
of the difficulties of Ryan's argument is that he raises very genuine 
problems which are at the root of Winch's position in Tke Idea of a So- 
cial Science (New York: Humanities, 1958) without attending closely 
enough to Max Weber's theory of the subjective interpretation of mean- 
ing or going beyond Winch to a phenomenological theory of action. Ryan 
tends to be somewhat the captive of his sources. 

Consider the matter of the actor's account of his own action. The 
primordial sphere in which explanation arises is that of ordinary dailv 
life. There actors on the social scene account for their own and their 
fellowmen's behavior. Whether those accounts are valid, whether they are 
penetrating, and whether they work depend on the criteria established 
from within or outside of daily life. Whatever the case may be, daily 
life has its own structure, and action has its own logic. The social scien- 
tist finds as his first object for investigation not the “true” or the “false” 
but the interpretive project of the human agent on the social scene. 
Elucidating the logic of intention is prior, as a methodological problem, 
to determining truth or falsity in terms of particular criteria for dis- 
tinguishing, let us say, between scientific fact and superstition. Ryan 
quotes but does not heed the full import of the "definition of the situa- 
tion.” Moreover, distinguishing between various levels of analysis does 
not free us from trying to determine what constitutive connection there 
may be between the structure of the everyday and scientific theory. Apart 
from theoretical interpretation and the discernment of fact, there is the 
phenomenological structure of the actor's intentional experience. Ryan 
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follows Winch in recognizing that philosophy has a distinctive function to 
fulfill in the analysis of intention as a cardinal feature of social life, but 
he (and Winch as well) avoids a more radical move: the recognition that 
conceptual analysis of action presupposes a phenomenology of mundane 
existence and, concomitantly, a phenomenology of the social sciences. Not 
completely satisfied with the causal-deductive approach, attracted to but 
not convinced by the prescientific interpretation of ordinary experience as 
portrayed by Winch, Ryan ends with a theory comprised of various 
packets. He succeeds in avoiding simple-minded reductions, but he cannot 
escape the conceptual uneasiness which haunts any conglomerate. 


Science and Society. By Hilary and Steven Rose. Baltimore: Penguin 
Books, 1970. Pp. xviii-]-294. $1.65 (paper). 


Lowell L. Hargens 
University of Washington 


Despite its inclusive title, this book is addressed only to the questions of 
whether and how modern societies should exercise conscious control over 
their scientific efforts. In attempting to answer these questions, the authors 
present a short history of the relations of British science and technology 
to the British state, a discussion of the present (as of 1970) governmental 
structures for the support and direction of science in Britain, short com- 
parisons of the British experience with those of France, West Germany, 
the United States, the USSR, and the “third world,” and short discussions 
of the criteria of choice employed in recent British science policy decisions. 

The authors use these materials to illustrate their argument that tradi- 
tional laissez faire attitudes toward the direction of society’s scientific ef- 
forts are out of date. Modern science, “big science,” is extremely costly 
and has profound implications for the technological structure of society. 
Science is therefore an important political force in society. Unfortunately, 
scientists tend to labor under the false impression that science is neutral 
or value-free, and that they themselves are the best judges of how scien- 
tific efforts should be supported. Thus, insofar as scientists have exclusive 
control over the direction and support of a society’s scientific efforts, a 
large proportion of that society’s wealth is likely to be spent in the pursuit 
of socially irresponsible goals. In this fashion, the authors argue that if 
society is to possess an open, accessible, and man-centered science, it 
must provide mechanisms by which politically directed goals set by the 
society will govern the direction and support of science. The authors do 
not attempt to spell out the details of such mechanisms. They do, how- 
ever, suggest that the traditional autonomy of organizations which sup- 
port and carry out research should be reduced and that such organizations 
should be integrated under the politically responsive governmental bodies. 
. In addition, the authors suggest that policy-making positions within sci- 
ence should be democratically apportioned, that they should have limited 
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tenure, and that all science policy bodies and their decisions should be 
public and freely challengeable. Under these arrangements, the scientist 
is responsible for "interpreting current science to society, and in helping to 
assess its consequences" (p. 269). 

Since these arguments are not especial new or unique (they date at 
least from the "science and society" movement of the 1930s), one might 
expect that the authors would feel obliged to present responsible critiques 
of opposing points of view. Unfortunately, they remain content with 
shallow discussions of opposing views. For example, the authors reduce 
arguments by those, such as Michael Polanyi, who have claimed that the 
development of science is impeded by external direction, to the argument 
that "the best thing to do [is] to give the scientist as much money as 
he wants to do what research he wants" (p. 210). The authors then have 
an easy time showing that this latter argument is both fiscally impossible 
and politically irresponsible. Similarly, the authors dismiss the apparent 
success of American science policies which foster an entrepreneurial at- 
titude among scientists by baldly asserting that this kind of an arrange- 
ment is “an inseparable counterpoint to those structural faults in the 
U.S. which loom so large; a depressed black proletariat, the prevailing 
urban squallor which makes a visit to almost any American city so de- 
pressing an experience, and the concomitant drive to rape and despoil the 
countryside" (p. 201). 

Throughout the book, the authors implicitly assume that either “sci- 
ence" or “society” must be the master of their mutual relationships, and al- 
though they make a strong case that a society cannot afford to allow its 
destiny to be determined by insurgent and irresponsible scientific com- 
munities, they tend to ignore the possible social harms which might accrue 
if society were to control science in the manner they envision. Apparently, 
few people have the optimism of the Enlightenment natural philosophers 
who saw science as a mechanism for producing the truths upon which 
a just and rational society might be established. However, one might still 
question the wisdom of putting science in the service of a socially ir- 
responsible society. Indeed, some of the author's examples of circum- 
stances which supposedly illustrate science's pursuit of goals which are 
alien to man's needs, such as the American and Soviet space programs 
(p. 261), would seem to be more appropriately interpreted as examples 
of society's exploitation of science and technology in its own pursuit of 
such goals. 

After making a quick and resounding affirmative response to the ques- 
tion of whether society must exercise conscious control over the direction 
and support of its scientific efforts, the authors devote a large proportion 
of their discussion to bestowing accolades on recent British Labor party 
efforts to establish mechanisms for exercising such control, and to con- 
demning Conservative party intransigencies in these matters. Аз a result, 
they hardly mention the most important political consideration in the 
whole matter: “To what kind of society are we willing to entrust the 
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conscious direction and support of science?" Because they fail to give 
serious and sensitive consideration to this question, their treatment of the 
relationships between science and society rarely rises above the level of a 
facile polemic. 


Scientists at Work. Edited by Tore Dalenius, Georg Karlsson, and Sten 
Malmquist. Stockholm: Almquist & Wiksell, 1970. 


Stevan Dedijer 
University of Lund 


It is not by chance that after Sociologists at Work (1964), The Way of 
the Scientist (1966), and the three volumes of Writers at Work (1967), 
and simultaneously with the Fall 1970 issue of Daedalus on “Science- 
Biographical Perspectives," we now have Scientists at Work. In Sociol- 
ogists at Work the editors asked the authors to “portray (chronologically 
or ideologically) their own research activity as it was experienced during 
some specific investigation." The editor of Writers at Work interviewed 
writers on the emotional and interpersonal processes of their craft. The 
editors of Daedalus published a collection of reverential biographical and 
autobiographical essays by scientists and about scientists. The editors of 
Scientists at Work, one of them professor of the sociology of knowledge 
at Umeå University in Sweden, in 1967 asked a number of colleagues, 
two of them Nobel Prize winners, to honor the world-renowned Swedish 
statistician Herman Wold on his sixtieth birthday with an unusual fest- 
schrift. The editors wanted to channel and guide the autobiographical 
efforts of scientists with the help of a questionnaire on “the personal 
experience of the creative process," stressing especially the psychological 
+ and social dimensions of a single project. They asked the contributors to 
. the Wold festschrift to write autobiographical essays guided by questions 
on “work routines and research routines," "changes in the project during 
research," *the conditions for getting solutions to problems," "the main 
motives for research," and "time devoted to administration and fund pro- 
curing." 

In doing this, the editors have attempted to further integrate two 
major approaches to the study of science or (see T. Segerstedt, p. 8) of 
inventions and discoveries. First, the needs of policy makers to under- 
stand research and researchers have stimulated scientists during the past 
generation to increase their biographical and autobiographical contribu- 
tions. One relevant instance of this trend is the change in the contents of 
festschrift volumes from collections of purely technical papers to anec- 
dotal, reverential descriptions of researchers and research processes. This 
is shown, for example, in such recent festschrifts as Theoretical Physics in 
the Twentieth Century (1960), dedicated to Pauli; Fifty Years of X-ray 
Diffraction (1962); and Phage and the Origin of the Molecular Biology 
(1966), dedicated to Max Delbruck and others. The second approach to 
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the study of science has been by workers in the relatively new fields of 
the sociology and psychology of research work and of complex problem 
solving and creativity, and the history of contemporary science (see, for 
example, T. Kuhn et al. Sources for the History of Quantum Physics 
[1967]). The performers in these two fields complained with reason until 
1968 that the unguided biographical and autobiographical efforts of the 
scientists themselves contributed little to the systematic knowledge of the 
research process. W. Hagstróm expressed the opinion prevalent as late as 
1965 in his The Scientific Community: "Scientists! autobiographies are 
unsatisfactory for sociological purposes." 

With the appearance in 1968 of The Double Helix by James Watson, 
describing the discovery of the structure of the DNA molecule, this criti- 
cism ceased to be valid. First, his is the only instance in 4,000 years of 
written science in which a researcher described in a 40,000-word book 
the whole process of a discovery he participated in. (I have tested this 
statement in lectures on The Double Helix before half a dozen depart- 
ments of the history of science in the United States and Europe, and no 
historian or sociologist of science has brought up another case). But even 
more important, we can say that what Machiavelli’s Principe did for the 
study of politics, James Watson’s The Double Helix did for the soctology 
and psychology of research work. Both of them attempted to describe 
human beings as they are-—one in politics and the other in science—and 
not necessarily as they like to think of themselves. It is said that Oliver 
Cromwell, when sitting for a portrait, told the painter, “Paint me as I 
am, warts and all.” Watson describes scientists, including himself, “warts 
and all.” While describing the cognitive processes of the discovery of the 
DNA structure, Watson also records in great detail the perceptions, ideas, 
beliefs, feelings, thoughts, attitudes, motives, norms, relations, and actions 
of all the participants in the process. With The Double Helix Watson has 
thus set a standard of comparison for all future autobiographers of science 
and students of science. It is in the light of this standard that one has to 
examine both the objectives of the editors of Scientists at Work and the 
final product. 

I estimate that the experience of the 28 contributors to the Wold 
festschrift amounts to about 1,450 years of teaching and research work on 
several thousand problems, resulting in an output of at least several 
hundred published papers, monographs, and books (I am grateful to L. 
Fried for help in making this estimate). In the light of this experience 
of several hundred successful and at least an equal number of unsuccessful 
research projects, the relevant questions about the essays in Scientists at 
Work are: (1) Do they provide, as the editors hoped, comparable data 
on at least those aspects of the research process upon which the question- 
naire focuses? (2) Assuming the questionnaire to be of a rather gross 
nature, do the essays independently provide new data and insights on the 
cognitive, emotional, and interpersonal behavior variables of the research 
process not obtained by previous studies in the sociology, psychology, or 
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history of science? Do they describe scientists, at least to the extent that 
The Double Helix does, as human beings “with warts and all"? 

The answer to these questions is negative. First, 17 out of 28 authors of 
the autobiographical essays either do not answer the questions or their 
essays are totally irrelevant to them. Six answer the questionnaire partially, 
and five answer it directly in a rather unimaginative way. As a result, G. 
Karlsson, attempting to sum up the “lessons” of the essays (pp. 10-17), 
finds it very difficult to derive data on the behavior patterns of researchers 
that can be correlated with the questionnaire. 

Regarding the new type of data and insights, the essays range in quality 
as much as they range in length, from two to 26 pages. With very few ex- 
ceptions—such as the essays by J. Galtung, J. Neyman, and a couple of 
others—when autobiographical at all, the writers are reverential toward 
themselves and toward their colleagues. Neither they nor the colleagues 
with whom they interact (and very few are mentioned) do have any 
“warts” in the form of likes, dislikes, prejudices, competition, doing what 
one knows or feels one should not, not doing or saying what one feels one 
should, etc. 

The great mathematicien Gauss wrote early in the 19th century that 
the products of science are like finished buildings from which the scaffold- 
ing used to construct them has been removed. The writers of а considerable 
number of the autobiographical essays in the book (the extreme example, 
unfortunately, is the essay by a scientist whom I greatly admire, L. Rap- 
paport) concentrate on the process of research itself, removing all the 
“human scaffolding” used to produce it. From such essays in the book one 
gets the impression that research is not done by live human beings but by 
disembodied and gelded brains, by research machines programmed in 
terms of mathematical symbols. 

Professor Wold, a scientific pioneer, deserves a pioneering festschrift 
about science. It is too bad that Scientists at Work does not fulfill the 
pioneering intentions of its editors. 


Values in Human Society. By F. R. Cowell. Boston: Porter Sargent, Inc. 
1970. Pp. xii-|-480. $8.95. 


C. Phillip Bosserman 
University of South Florida 


Pitirim A. Sorokin published the first three volumes of Social and Cultural 
Dynamics in 1937 and volume 4 in 1941. He spent the rest of his life 
expanding on and refining this amazing work. Thirty years later the study 
has even greater significance. When it was written, few appreciated what 
he was saying or the methods he employed. He was dismissed as a social 
philosopher by sociologists and as an interloper by philosophers and 
historians. What we are discovering is that the concerns of a Sorokin in- 
creasingly gain stature in this Age of Aquarius. There is a general con- 
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sciousness that something very critical is taking place in the social and 
cultural life of contemporary man. The words crisis, discontinuity, decay, 
dénouement, déréglement, mutation, qualitative change, and conflict de- 
scribe the current era. These are exfra-ordinary times. 


Thus, F. R. Cowell’s study of Sorokin’s legacy, Values in Human 
Society, is particularly welcome. He very carefully summarizes the main 
themes of Social and Cultural Dynamics. The largest chapter, 226 pages, 
details the four volumes. It is worth owning the book just to have this 
very painstaking and judicious exposition. The purpose of Cowell's analysis 
and description is to demonstrate that Sorokin achieved “а great revolu- 
tion in sociology" by showing that value is the key to releasing “the 
human sciences from their present position of pathetic, if dignified futility" 
(p. 308). He takes Sorokin's logico-meaningful, cultural supersystems— 
the ideational, sensate, and idealistic—as distinctive value patterns each of 
which has had a dominant significance throughout certain periods in 
societies where records survive. Each dominant value pattern in turn 
declined in its hegemony, giving way to one of the other supersystems. 
The transitional periods between supersystems have been particularly 
fraught with strife, calamity, disorientation, and anomie. Advanced indus- 
trial society is in such a period. Cowell's goal is to provide an explicit 
theory of value based on Sorokin's work, for sociology and the human 
sciences in general, 

This goal is an essential one. Surely, the “crisis of our age” is one of 
values. Such crises do not occur often in a civilization’s history. They are 
brought on by widespread disaffection, disorientation, and questioning of 
the fundamental (sacred) values of a society. Everything subsequently is 
up for grabs. The old ways no longer suffice. A large proportion of the 
population recognizes this condition. Experimentation abounds. As Sorokin 
notes, during such periods of transition “superstitious beliefs, astrology, 
portents, and omens will sway the minds of many. Profligates and criminals 
will multiply . . . militant atheism will be answered by fervent religiosity, 
militant materialism by fearless idealism, scepticism by growing fanaticism 
... [in sum] а new world will be born” (p. 298). The new world is one 
whose orientation and priority of values will be different from that cultural 
supersystem which is declining. Such periods of discontinuity are filled with 
danger, regression, violence, and the irrational. If this be the condition of 
contemporary man, sociology’s task must be redirected toward a neces- 
sary study of culture, of values. This means studying cultural systems such 
as language, science, religion, fine arts, ethics, and law, and their social 
systems, that is, the agents through which the cultural reality finds 
expression. This necessarily reverses the emphasis of sociology for the past 
30 years. Culture supplants the dominance of structure, and the effective 
study of culture requires a new alliance with cultural anthropology, 
history, and philosophy—all of which implies a special methodology to do 
the task. These are the essential themes emerging from Cowell’s interpreta- 
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tion of Sorokin. How well does the author carry out his goal of providing 
an explicit theory of value based on Sorokin's monumental effort? 

Just at this point of providing a general theory of value I found the 
book disappointing. Cowell is impressive in his knowledge of Sorokin's 
corpus of writings. However, I did not find a new synthesis, a more explicit 
explanation as to what is changing in a society and sky. Frankly, I was 
left confused as to what is the general theory of value which goes beyond 
Sorokin's basic finding that in a given society, except in periods of transi- 
tion, a certain world view dominates, be it sensate, ideational, or idealistic. 
Each world view gives a logical, meaningful understanding of the nature 
of that society as a whole. Hence, qualitative, societal changes reside at 
the depth levels of the qualitative, that is, values, meanings, norms. These 
latter are the source of societal change. They are immanent in a socio- 
cultural system. They give real clues to changes, rhythms, and fluctuations 
of a society. Cowell fails to go beyond the assertion that his “theory of 
value centers upon the idea of logico-meaningful integralism" (p. 281). 
Sorokin was always explicit about the centrality of this notion. 

Despite this failure there are high moments in the book. The chapter on 
“Sociology and the Philosophy of History" is especially good. “Ethics and 
Sociology" explores Sorokin's whole interest in the study of altruism. “The 
Reform of Sociology," the last section, deals with the crucial question of 
how to study socioculturel phenomena. Do they have a special character 
of their own requiring a methodology different from the positivism of the 
natural sciences which has dominated sociology for the past three decades? 
What is the meaning of science in a period of transition such as our own, 
where the changes are qualitative, sociocultural, requiring methods, prin- 
ciples, and techniques appropriate to their nature? 

Sorokin is happily reemerging as an influential figure in sociology. 
Cowell's book helps in this renaissance. For this reason it is worth reading 
and pondering. 


Alfred Schutz on Phenomenology and Social Relations: Selected Writings. 
Edited and with an introduction by Helmut R. Wagner. Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1970. Pp. vii-]-327. $12.75. 


Rolf Kjolseth 
University of Colorado 


This well organized and highly readable book is a must for anyone who is 
interested in any branch of interpretative social science or who seeks to 
understand society as something other than simply a giant cranked-up 
machine. 

Gratitude is due its editor, Helmut Wagner, for providing us with the 
first systematic representation of Alfred Schutz’s sociologically relevant life 
work. 
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For all too long most sociologists have either ignored or not been able 
to recognize the seminal nature of Schutz’s contribution, which now, 11 
years after his death, is confirmed by the appearance of this volume in 
Morris Janowitz's University of Chicago Press series on the Heritage of 
Sociology. Wagner, as executor of the conceptual estate of this great 
predecessor, has accomplished a difficult task which will make it much 
easier for us, the successors, to benefit from the rich and variegated in- 
heritance which Schutz has left us. 

Indeed, the eclectic breadth of Schultz's concerns is no less admirable 
than the depth of his analyses. Synthesizing conceptions from Edmund 
Husserl’s phenomenology and Max Weber's interpretative sociology as well 
as those from an impressive array of other European and American 
thinkers, Schutz brings entirely new insights into the nature of social 
reality as a human construction achieved through interaction. He thereby 
expands and delineates the subject matter of sociology and offers, as 
Wagner points out in his introduction, *the most radical and consistent 
justification of sociology as an intellectual discipline sui generis" (pp. 47— 
48). Schutz also probes deeply into the methodological foundations of the 
discipline, with inquiries on how social scientific sense is accomplished and 
its similarities to and differences from the ways in which meaningful 
realities are constructed in natural science on the one hand and in every- 
day life on the other. Several other studies apply these theoretical and 
methodological views to specific substantive problems and social issues. 
Contrary to a perhaps prevalent belief, Schutz does not limit himself to 
micro-level analyses. His studies of the functional role of language and the 
effects of the social distribution of knowledge within society enable him to 
integrate micro- and macro-sociological perspectives in an imaginative and 
promising manner. 


Anyone who has ever stumbled upon and been repulsed by some seem- 


` ingly opaque or esoteric phenomenological jargon—or heard the lamenta- 


tions of a colleague who has done so—and ever since stereotypically 
avoided Schutz as just one of “them,” is making a grave mistake, for of 
all the social scientists whose writings draw upon phenomenological con- 
cepts, Schutz stands out as the one whose use, development, and extension 
of these concepts to sociologically relevant issues is simultaneously the 
most original, penetrating, and clearest in exposition and application. 

It is true that Schutz's Collected Papers (3 vols. [The Hague: Nijhoff, 
1962—66]) do contain considerable repetition and lack a systematic pre- 
sentation of his system. 

Wagner has now set both of these problems aside. In his concise and 
lucid 50-page introduction, he begins with a brief account of Schutz’s 
intellectual development. The remainder of the introduction is devoted to 
a systematic survey of Schutz's conceptual edifice, arranged and discussed 
in a logically well-conceived progression of 14 themes. The following 
selection of Schutz’s writings, which make up most of the book, are ar- 
ranged in 14 chapters paralleling these themes, It is therefore easy for the 
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reader to move back and forth between the corresponding sections of the 
introduction and texts. 

Because Schutz’s basic style of writing is clear and because Wagner has 
selected and arranged the writings in a logically sequential manner and 
excerpted them so as to eliminate repetitions, the text reads smoothly and 
persuasively. Furthermore, the more specialized phenomenological terms 
which appear in the writings are explained in an 8-page glossary located 
at the end of the text. Finally, each chapter's selections are referenced so 
that, together with the complete bibliography of Schutz's works printed at 
the end of the book, the reader who wants to go back to the original con- 
text can easily do so. 

In summary, this book should help greatly in making Schutz accessible 
to the wide audience of students, teachers, and researchers he deserves. 

Social science can only be the better for it. 


The Theory of Organizations: A Sociological Framework. By David Silver- 
man. New York: Basic Books, 1971. Pp. ix-4-256. $6.95. 


Charles Perrow 
State University of New York, Stony Brook 


This is the first book I know of that has as its primary task the redirecting 
of organizational theory into what the author calls “Action theory"—a 
blend of the traditions of phenomenology, ethnomethodology, labeling 
symbolic theory, and social construction. How one views this will prejudice 
one's review, unless the book is either obviously brilliant or inept. It is 
neither; therefore I should make my own prejudices clear. I am enthusi- 
astic about many of the research products of “Action theory," to use 
Silverman's term—in particular, as they have been applied in hospitals, 
municipal courts, police departments, and so on. I am sympathetic to much 
of the critique of mainstream sociology generated by the movement. But 
I remain unsatisfied with its theoretical rationale, its paradigm, and its 
exhortations. I would recommend that those who are very sympathetic to 
Action theory read the book; for them it will be quite satisfying. For those 
hostile to the tradition, don't bother; Silverman is not likely to persuade 
you. It is to those who, like myself, are more or less in the middle that I 
direct this review. 

It is hard to know if the strengths and weaknesses of the book are those 
of the perspective or the author; I suspect they are those of both. The 
strengths are in the first six chapters—the critique of organizational theory 
and the general outline oi the action frame of reference; the weaknesses 
are in the remaining four chapters—the application to organizational data. 
I think Silverman could have made a better case for application, but per- 
haps the theory is so limited to certain situations that its application must 
be limited. Silverman has written an excellent critique of the major theories 
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in the field, but seeking out the absurd in the rest of us always was the 
strong suit of this perspective. 

Following the introductory chapter, Silverman devotes a chapter each to 
the systems approach, structural-functional approach, organizational psy- 
chology (including the human relations tradition), and the technological 
school. All are severely criticized, and usually very justifiably. Talcott 
Parsons, Philip Selznick, Daniel Katz, Robert Kahn, and some of the 
human relationists are the major villains. Their villainy is to reify orga- 
nizations, attributing such things as needs and goals to them; to conceive 
of them as systems that are independent of their members; or to attribute 
variations in behavior to nonhuman sources such as technology or orga- 
nizational structure. Put thus, it may sound like cheap criticism, but it is 
closely reasoned, well stated, and not extreme. Silverman, for example, 
does believe progress has been made through these theories, and at various 
times shows how abstractions such as norms and values and structural 
patterns are part of the reality, though an overemphasized part. He also 
slips occasionally and himself invokes goals as an explanation for behavior, 
as on page 111. 

I also recommend the sixth chapter. It is a good statement of the Action 
position, drawing upon the work of Peter Berger, Erving Goffman, Harold 
Garfinkle, Howard S. Becker, Percy Cohen, and, of course, Alfred Schutz. 
But problems intrude. The insights of the school, at least as Silverman 
presents them, are hardly novel; one is tempted to say that they represent 
good sociology (for example, the exhortation to consider the meanings that 
actors attach to their behavior, or that things have а history which must 
be considered). While there is a lot of poor sociology around, it doesn't 
necessarily stem from a theoretical position and will not always be cor- 
rected by changing theories. For example, a presumably resounding con- 
clusion to an argument is provided by quoting Berger and Luckman: *He 
who has the bigger stick, has a better chance of imposing his definitions" 
(p. 138). I did not think this observation was peculiar to this tradition, 
even though it is not likely to receive much attention in, say, the work of 
Parsons. 

Another problem with the chapter, for me, was that strands of thought 
are not separated and discussed in conjunction with one another. For ex- 
ample, the emphasis upon the concrete, specific behavior of an actual 
individual exists side by side with an emphasis upon finding (to quote 
Schutz) “typical motives of typical actors, which explained the act as a 
typical one arising out of a typical situation" (p. 139). In a position that 
warns against the imposition of meanings by the observer, there is an awful 
lot of typification going on. here. I do not know how to square the em- 
phasis upon the "big stick" or power in social interaction with the em- 
phasis upon examining the least powerful in organizations, the neglected 
underclass who are supposed to contribute so much to organizational 
change and whose meanings are so crucial to understanding the construc- 
ted reality. I am not saying that these kinds of contrasts are necessarily 
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inconsistencies; I just want my intelligent guide to this material to help 
me understand them. Silverman, unfortunately, rarely suggests that limita- 
tions or areas of underdevelopment might exist in the Action frame of 
reference, even though he admits it is only one side of the coin. So he is 
not about to help us distinguish our misunderstandings from our possibly 
legitimate criticisms. 

The rest of the chapters apply the theory to organizations—the “action 
analysis of organizations." The first task of analysis, he says, is to dis- 
tinguish the orientation cf different members, that is, to find the finite 
provinces of meaning that ideal-typical actors hold (p. 150). Organizations 
differ because their members differ in backgrounds and in the experiences 
they have in the organizations, which encourage some ends and expecta- 
tions rather than others. One cannot disagree with this as a general state- 
ment. Аз a statement of a research strategy (and the Action theory, he 
points out, is less a theory than a strategy), it directs us to participant 
observations, interviews, and the codification of subjective meanings. It 
does not direct us to look first for the personnel man to see why many 
women or few women are hired, or mainly unskilled or skilled people, or 
whatever. Nor does it suggest looking at the tasks performed which might 
require men of different backgrounds. To do so would be to impose mean- 
ings instead of deriving them, or to take for granted what the leaders say 
without asking the members, or to assert impersonal forces. Similarly with 
organizational change; it comes about because of changes in the “rules of 
the game," or in the attachment of actors to the rules of the game 
(p. 152). I suppose so, but if I am interested in whether the meanings and 
interactions changed because of changing markets, clients, labor supply, 
technology, competition, etc., 1 am back in the systems view denying that 
reality is socially constructed. This is “exactly what is wrong with orga- 
nizational theory," Silverman would say, “for you assume there is some- 
thing called an organization that adapts to impersonal processes in order 
to satisfy its needs; this is nonsense. Organizations do not have needs; 
men do." I would then respond, "But if I can show that change in the 
behavior of members of an organization is correlated with the introduction 
of new machinery, or creating a research department, or a decline in 
patient admissions, why need I go further?" *Because," he might answer, 
“it is the definition of situations that all members make that should inter- 
est us; it is 'the relevant structure of social relations and orientations! that 
is worth knowing, not the correlation of turnover rates or morale measures 
or efficiency with other impersonal processes." 

Let us assume that we agree, and that we are not interested in such 
things and cannot be interested in other things, such as organizational 
goals, because they do not exist. What will the Action theory do to help 
understand meanings? He says: “To examine the definitions of the situa- 
tion held by the participants, and to explain what happens in organizations 
as the outcome of their motivated behavior and of the choices that they 
make in the light of these definitions is what the Action approach is all - 
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about" (p. 159), It is here that the book sags to its lowest ebb, and I 
think the fault is now the author's, not the theory's, for he fails to dis- 
tinguish what most would call good organizational theory from Action 
theory. The roster of theorists favorably cited for having demonstrated the 
importance of the Action theory is a roster of most of the major organiza- 
tional theorists, including positivists such as Herbert Simon and James 
March, and the excoriated Selznick. Where Amitai Etzioni was earlier 
accused of a higher tautology with his analysis of three types of involve- 
ment, goals, and structure, here he is lauded for distinguishing three types 
of involvement. Silverman picks out of theory anything relating to concrete 
behavior and interpretations of members, any sign of variability, any indi- 


' cation of the problematic character of action, and labels it Action theory. 


In this view only the highly general, schematic theory of Parsons fails to 
suffice. 

Furthermore, we are given no guidance as to which meanings and social 
constructions of reality are legitimately arrived at and which are not. 
Among organizational theorists, Gouldner's work is the most frequently 
cited and praised. Silverman devotes his longest analysis to Gouldner's 
study of the wildcat strike in the gypsum mine. But Gouldner has two 
interpretations of that strike. One is fairly conventional: it deals with close 
supervision, restriction of privileges, the speedup, and so on. The other, 
dealing at least equally as strongly with meanings and social relations, is à 
psychoanalytic one. Let me quote a particularly rich portion of the latter. 
Gouldner notes that one worker remarked of a new manager: “The onlv 
word I know for him, like the men call him, is just a plain p—k. He is a guy 
that wants the men to work on their job and stick a broom up their ass 
and sweep the floor at the same time. He's looking out for himself. He's 
the kind of guy who'd stick a knife in you when he could. Wants to make 
a name for himself.” For Gouldner this suggests that 


the behavior-of the new manager aroused homosexual fears. Notice he is 
a "penis" and would "stick a broom up their ass," or "knife you." The 
terms characterizing management's behavior are classical in their symbolic 
'significance. The knife may be interpreted both as a penis surrogate as 
well as a castrational implement; and if the knife is to eunuchize the 
workers, the broom—a penis symbol with homosexual designs—is, in a 
double sense, available to force them into “women’s work." Brought to 
focus on the problem, the psychoanalytic hunch might be that, for some 
men, the strike was motivated, on a very deep and unconscious level, by 
а desire to ward off а homosexual attack. [Alvin W. Gouldner, Wildcat 
Strike (New York: Harper, 1954), p. 73] 


Here are interpretations of the "subjective purpose of each act," but 
what criteria are we to use to distinguish between a penis surrogate with 
homosexual designs (the broom) and more prosaic interpretations such as 
a speedup system? Later Silverman notes that “it is a depressing commen- 
tary on much organizational analysis that it is often satisfied to take 
certain readily establishable behavior patterns at their face value and does 
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not try to seek out the varying motives which underly them" (p. 163). 
Yet in the chapter on organizational psychology he dealt with the work 
of many men who tried tc do this, and rejected it because it assumed needs 
and imputed meanings. I think the failing is both Silverman's and that of 
the Action framework, which simply comes up with imputations different 
from those of other frameworks. The argument for its superiority should 
be that its imputations are better than others, which they often are. 

Unfortunately, however, I don't find the imputations Silverman cites 
particularly insightful. The last chapters are literally full of endorsements 
of simplistic schemes for analyzing motives, behavior, and “images of 
society." There are the calculative, moral, and alienative forms of involve- 
ment; the proletarian, deferential, and privatized world of the worker; 
the traditionalist, ritualist, individualist, and instrumental worker; the 
instrumental, expressive-negative, and  instrumental-expressive-positive 
orientations toward the job; and so on. All these images of society “аге 
clearly important in structuring the attachment of people to organizations, 
for they influence the meanings which men put on their own actions and 
the actions of others" (p. 182). Yet Silverman will not let the organiza- 
tional psychologists (let alone Parsons) also play this game with their own 
typologies. In his research, Silverman himself uses a scheme which asserts 
that students go through six distinct stages of doctrinal conversion. This is 
“labeling” with a vengeance. 

Is this what the Action theory promises us in the area of organizations— 
stages and typologies? I sincerely hope not, and, judging from some more 
recent studies, I think not. In the last few chapters the author does the 
theory a disservice by endlessly mumbling about meanings and origins 
without showing us what advantages his “original theoretical position" 
(p. 6) has over a systems or functional approach. The difference between 
the approaches, I suspect, lies in the choice of organizations studied (there 
were hardly any organizational studies of the police and judicial systems 
until the ethnomethadologists moved in), the values or ideologies expressed 
(for example, the difference between the cheerful optimism of milieu 
therapy studies of hospitals, and the devastating and realistic hopelessness 
of Goffman's analysis), and the emphasis upon exposé and the underlife 
of society. It may be these emphases that give the social constructionists 
so much leverage, rather than those of definitions of Нанова subjective 
meanings, and concrete, everyday behavior. 

Whatever the difference is, I think it an important question to answer. 
Organizational theory, God knows, needs new ideas and approaches. I 
would welcome a savior from Garfinkleland or even Skinnerland if it would 
promise something fresh and exciting. The Action theory shows promise, 
but in Silverman’s hands it is mainly strong on critique and weak on out- 
put, though much of the fault may be the theory's, rather than Silver- 
man's. Аз I have indicaied, there are at least six solid, informative, and 
challenging chapters in this book; I label that good. 
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The Family System in America. By Ira L. Reiss. New York: Holt, Rine- 
hart & Winston, 1971. Pp. xvi-]-493. $19.95. 


David M. Schneider 
University of Chicago 


This is a basic or introductory textbook on the family which is oriented 
particularly by its sociological approach but which is very easily used in 
a wide variety of other undergraduate and even graduate courses. Indeed, 
one of the great strengths of this book is that it is written in a clear, 
straightforward style. It takes almost nothing for granted; yet it can be 
used for introductory freshman and sophomore courses as well as more 
advanced and specialized upper-level courses. The book is divided into 
five parts. Each section as well as each part has a clear, concise, easily 
read summary and conclusion section so that no student could possibly 
fail to get the main points. In addition, three very valuable and clear 
appendices are provided, one on “Value Judgments and Science"; an- 
other on how to read statistical tables, called “Probability Statistics"; and 
a third on “Causal Analysis.” Yet the book, however simply and clearly 
written, is by no means confined to very elementary or simple subjects; 
alone. It includes a considerable amount of material which could be used 
by advanced undergraduates, students specializing in the family, and even 
graduate students who need a good grounding in this material. The 
references are comprehensive, and a bibliography not only follows each 
section but a twenty-six-page one is provided at the end. Again, the stu- 
dent using the book can make what little he likes out of it or he can use it 
to initiate special areas of study on his own or with the guidance of his 
instructor. 

It is, to put it simply, a very flexible, very good, and usable text—one 
of the few I have encountered in this cluttered and fogbound field, espe- 
cially as some branches of sociology have treated it. 

The book opens with a “Search for the Universal Aspects of the Human 
Family” and does the brief anthropological tour: is the family universal? 
How best may it be defined? How do the Trobrianders, the Nayar, the 
people of Jamaica, and those of the Israeli kibbutzim treat the family? 
From this a universal definition of the family is provided which will not 
suit all anthropologists but which is nevertheless a useful beginning. And 
it is not a simple-minded one, either, but shows considerable sophistication 
despite the clear way in which it is written. 

Part 2 deals with courtship, and here again there is the brief introduc- 
tion to show that the American Way is neither the only way nor even 
necessarily the natural way. This is followed by a useful historical survey 
of American patterns of courtship. In this chapter the author relies heavily 
on some of the excellent research he has done on premarital sexual rela- 
tions and the standards which govern these in American society. Indeed, 
this is one of the most interesting parts of the book. 
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Part 3 deals with the "Sociology of the Marriage and Family Institu- 
tions." A universal definition of marriage is provided—again, one which 
has taken the complex anthropological discussion of this subject into ac- 
count. And again, the definition provided may not be the one I would 
choose, but it at least contained ideas for intelligent discussion. In this sec- 
tion the problem of legitimacy is presented not only as it relates to the 
problem of defining “marriage” but also as it appears in that most vexa- 
tious of areas, the Caribbean. 

Part 4 deals with *Deviant Behavior and the Family Systems" and 
covers such topics as divorce, intermarriage, premarital pregnancy, homo- 
sexuality, and delinquency. A “Grand Summary and Conclusions to Part 
Four" is very useful. 

In the fifth and final part of the book the author discusses “The Decades 
Ahead: A View of the Future of the Family." This is a perceptive chapter 
. which students should find fascinating; at least I did. 

Throughout, by way of contrasting examples, those staples of the litera- 
ture, the Trobrianders, the Nayars, the Jamaicans, and so on appear. It 
is quite possible for the student to get a fair idea of what these people are 
like by following them through the five parts of the book. And it should be 
difficult for all but the most recalcitrant student to leave the book with 
the conviction that there is only one natural and right way, ours. 

Let me consider the book now from another perspective: the title is, 
after all, The Family System of America. Even if it is most useful to teach 
family sociology by using the American institution as the example, the 
question can still be raised-—and should be raised—of how well the 
example is used. For the anthropologist, for instance, can this book be 
treated as a basic ethnography? Can he learn much from it about the 
family system in America? 

Well, mostly yes but partly no. Yes, because it covers much ground, 
utilizing a very large and most useful part of the literature. The enter- 
prising anthropologist from Upper Bongostan would do well to work 
through this book and the literature in its bibliographies. But he had 
better go out and do some of his own work, in his own traditional ways, 
oriented to his own questions. I do not mean to be snide when I say that 
there are more questions about the family system in America than this 
book touches on or even dreams of. But perhaps these are primarily 
questions having to do with the cultural aspects, or, more simply, the 
questions that anthropologists have taken seriously but that sociologists, 
for one reason or another (sometimes good reasons, but not always) 
traditionally tend to ignore. 

As a sociology text on the family this is an excellent book. That it could 
not entirely please every anthropologist is a foregone conclusion; to do so 
would be a task that no sociologist in his right mind would undertake. 
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Health and the Family: A Medical-Sociological Analysis. Edited by 
Charles О. Crawford. New York: Macmillan Co., 1971. Pp. xxv--277. 
$7.95. 


Ethel Shanas 
University of Illinois at Chicago Circle 


Health and the Family is a collection of papers, some prepared especially 
for this volume, others reprinted, which treat the interrelationships be- · 
tween the two social systems of the book's title. The book is divided into 
five parts. 'These focus upon the characteristics of American families, par- 
ticularly the older family and the black family; the patterns of health 
organization, a theoretical model for analyzing the interface of family and 
health; the effect of special family structures on health; and the effect of 
selected health problems, such as alcoholism, chronic illness, and diabetes, 
on the family. The audience toward whom the book is directed appears to 
be health workers. The editor is concerned that these workers realize that 
à disease orientation alone is not sufficient preparation for patient care. 
The editor apparently feels that this volume will also help inspire family 
researchers to treat the family as a social system (p. 261). Since most 
family researchers will seek their theoretical frameworks elsewhere, this 
goal is somewhat irrelevant. 

As usually happens in collections of this sort, the chapters are uneven in 
quality. The two chapters dealing with blacks, Helen Safa's The Matrifocal 
Family in the Black Ghetto and Ira and Diana Harrison's The Black 
Family Experience and Health Behavior, are particularly well written, 
and their content should be especially useful in the education of health 
practitioners, most of whom are middle-class and white. As Harrison and 
Harrison point out, “the health practitioner who attempts to treat black 
patients must have a sophisticated awareness of some of the collective 
experiences of black persons seeking care” (p. 197). 

The chapters dealing with the aged are less successful. The best of these 
is by Donald Kent. Kent, who has a wealth of experience in this field, 
offers a series of insightful statements about health in the elderly; but, 
unfortunately, space limitations restrict the development of these insights. 
Nonetheless, the health practitioner who seriously considers the implica- 
tions of Kent’s remark “that the chief health problems we face are not so 
much medical problems as social problems” will be better equipped to meet 
the health needs of the elderly. 

The editor, as author, presents a paradigm for the analysis of the 
interrelationships between health and the family. The many limitations 
of the paradigm are given only cursory attention. 

Health and the Family should be useful supplemental reading in courses 
for health workers who must work with patients and their families on a 
service basis. 
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The Epidemiology of Opiate Addiction in the United States. Edited by 
John C. Ball and Carl D. Chambers. Springfield, Ill.: Charles C Thomas, 
Publisher, 1970. Pp. xvi--337. $15.50. 


Alfred R. Lindesmith 
Indiana University 


This book consists of a collection of articles by 19 contributors, John 
Ball authored or coauthored 12 of the 19 chapters, and his collaborator, 
Carl Chambers, eight of them. Chambers is research director of the New 
York Narcotic Addiction Control Commission, while Ball, professor in the 
Department of Psychiatry at Temple University, is now at the Addiction 
Sciences Center of the Eastern Pennsylvania Psychiatric Institute in 
Philadelphia. The introduction is by Griffith Edwards, M.D., of the Insti- 
tute of Psychiatry of London. 

The first part—four chapters—concerns itself with the general and his- 
torical development of the U.S. opiate problem. Included is the only 
selection taken from the older literature: an excerpt from the well-known 
book The Opium Problem by Charles E. Terry and Mildred Pellens (New 
York: Bureau of Social Hygiene, 1928). 

The second part has five chapters concerning the association between the 
use of marijuana and opiate addiction, the adoption of intravenous ad- 
ministration, regional patterns of addiction in the United States, con- 
current use of sedatives and opiates, and the nativity, parentage, and 
mobility of addicts. The third part includes five chapters devoted to 
descriptions of Puerto Rican, Negro, Mexican American, female, and 
Chinese opiate addicts. Part 4 deals with such medical matters as suicide, 
the causes of death, complications, and the medical effects of withdrawal 
in addicts. There are a concluding chapter, a bibliography, and name and 
subject indices. 

The editors announce at the outset that they are primarily concerned 
with presenting hard “fects” and avoiding "soft" data, "theoretical dis- 
cussions, speculation, and unverifiable or undocumented secondary re- 
ports" (p. 20). They focus mainly upon the etiology, incidence, and 
prevalence of addiction and say almost nothing about treatment or social 
policy except for a few brief remarks in the concluding chapter. They 
comment that policy should follow rather than precede an analysis of the 
problem—an obvious impossibility, since we are already stuck with a 
policy. What they mean, perhaps, is that present policy should not be 
changed until enough research has been done—but when will that day 
come? 

The emphasis on facts and hard data makes this work simultaneously 
very useful and informative but also somewhat exasperating. On the 
positive side, there is a vast amount of detailed statistical and other in- 
formation about the history of the problem and about different segments 
of the addicted populaticn. On the negative side, there is much overdocu- 
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mentation of the obvious, considerable repetition of points by the various 
contributors, and an abundance of "facts" that seem trivial. Nevertheless, 
the whole brings together a collection of highly informative materials which 
provide a valuable reference source for anyone who wishes to acquire a 
detailed and differentiated view of the narcotics problem. 

There are several major points of vulnerability and inconsistency in the 
volume. For example, the authors nowhere indicate precisely what has 
been happening to the size of the addicted population in recent decades. 
In one of the articles, Ball, Chambers, and David M. Englander develop 
a method of estimating the number of addicts in the United States by 
means of complex corrections applied to three sources of basically un- 
reliable and unrepresentative statistical data. They come up with an esti- 
mate of 108,424 addicts in the United States in 1967, or, allowing for the 
increase in population, a problem about one-fourth that of the 1915—20 
era. This conclusion takes the Terry-Pellens total of some 200,000 addicts 
around 1920 for granted. 

If they were to rewrite this section today, they would certainly revise 
their estimate of 108,424, since one of the authors, Chambers, on the basis 
of a New York survey has estimated the number of regular opiate users in 
that state alone at considerably in excess of 150,000 (New York Times, 
June 24, 1971, p. 43). In the same study Chambers found, contrary to a 
common assumption, that there are substantial numbers of unreported 
addicts concealed in the ranks of the regular labor force—he estimated 
their number in New York State at more than 30,000. 

One wishes that the authors had indicated more precisely when the 
alleged decline in the extent of the problem occurred. Terry and Pellens, 
whom they quote with approval and whose book was published in 1928, 
thought that the problem was growing steadily but were far from confident 
of their own estimates of numbers. The average age of known addicts and the . 
age of acquiring addiction declined substantially between 1936 and 1966, 
as the authors point out. This decline appears in the FBI statistics of 
narcotics arrests from the time they first became available shortly after 
1930. The authors do not indicate how they reconcile this decline with 
their claim that the number of addicts diminished. What would New York 
officials have to say to the statement that the narcotic problem in 1967 
was roughly one-fourth as severe as that of 1920, a time when only 7,464 
New York City users registered at a clinic at which free drugs were dis- 
pensed for nine months! 

Another major point of vulnerability is the stress placed on the prior 
use of marijuana by opiate addicts. The crucial element in the sequence 
of drugs an individual uses, as is repeatedly suggested in the book, is the 
person's primary group associations, or his involvement in the drug 
culture. Adults as well as young persons tend to use the drugs their 
friends use, be it cocktails, pills, marijuana, or whatever. Why, then, the 
heavy emphasis on marijuana? Why not some other of the numerous 
statistical indicators of deviance? Why not ask how it happens that most 
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marijuana users do not go on to heroin? What about the abuse of alcohol 
by young persons as а precurser of other forms of drug abuse? Also 
overlooked is that marijuana use as a prelude to heroin addiction is a 
recent phenomenon which, from the data presented, seems to have emerged 
largely after the federal antimarijuana act of 1937. 

Despite the serious questions and criticisms that may be directed at 
some portions of this work, the book makes a very worthwhile contribution 
and is a valuable reference. 


Who Doesn’t Get to University—and Why: A Study on Accessibility to 
Higher Education in Canada. By Robert M. Pike. Ottawa: Runge Press, 
for the Association of Universities and Colleges of Canada, 1970. Pp. 
vii-1-210. $7.50 (paper). 


Alan E. Bayer 
American Council on Education 


This report, the result of a resolution passed in 1965 by the Association of 
Universities and Colleges of Canada, was to study the accessibility of 
Canadian higher education, to determine the financial, social, cultural, 
and psychological factors associated with access, and to make recommenda- 
tions so that new policies might be established and programs of continuing 
research might be mapped out (pp. iv, 1). In many respects, it parallels 
(and explicitly draws upon) the global assessment of the U.S. higher edu- 
cational system undertaken by the first Commission on Human Resources 
and Advanced Training (Dael Wolfie, America’s Resources of Specialized 
Talent [New York: Harper, 1954]). Both deal with a wide range of the 
personal and external factors related to educational outcomes; both rely 
heavily on secondary analyses of data (and, consequently, suffer somewhat 
from a lack of directness of the data in dealing with the task at hand); 
and both, although written a decade and a half apart, draw heavily on 
statistical information from the mid-1950s. (Pike does, however, make use 
of more recent figures when they are available.) 

Despite these similarities, the Canadian report is far less thorough than 
Wolfle's account. For example, it gives little consideration to any stage 
beyond initial entry to undergraduate school (e.g., dropping out or trans- 
ferring, completing undergraduate work, entering graduate education); 
it presents no detailed enrollment or degree projections; it fails to analyze 
major fields of study or occupational choices; and it only touches on 
certain major factors such as sex that may be associated with differential 
access, Nevertheless, in some respects the book is more than its title 
implies, since it gives considerable attention to “antecedent selection pro- 
cesses" (attrition in primary and secondary schools) and, to some extent, 
treats postsecondary education in general (rather than just the university 
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system). In addition, the final section of the book discusses in considerable 
detail Canada's public programs of financial aid to students. 

Although the report is not intended as a comparative study of the higher 
educational systems of the two countries, it provides the American reader 
with a number of striking contrasts between Canada and the United States. 
In the mid-1950s, more than three-quarters of Canadian students dropped 
out before completing high school (p. 21); of the college-age population 
in Canada, only about 4 percent in 1960 and 10 percent in 1970 were 
enrolled full time in a four-year college (p. 13); and in the late 1960s, 
almost two-fifths of the Canadian students in some kind of postsecondary 
education program had educational loans from the government (p. 162, 
p. 166). Throughout the book, differences among the provinces are em- 
phasized and documented fully, and the variations are substantial. 

Following several prefatory remarks that define operational terms and 
offer the usual caveats regarding measurement procedures, the book pre- 
sents an overview of the literature on factors associated with differentiai 
access to higher education: ability and aptitude measures, economic and 
social class background, motivational level, community characteristics 
(including both proximity to an educational institution and community 
size), and "ethnicity" (which comprises religion as well as the diverse 
ethnic groups—English Canadian, French-Canadian, and Canadian Indian 
—with their “different languages, differing life-styles and differing atti- 
tudes towards the role of education as a: means of upward social mobility" 
[p. 74]). Several chapters are devoted to analyzing the causes of social 
differentials in university participation rates. Since educational research 
in Canada is scanty compared with that in the United States, heavy 
reliance is occasionally made on small-scale Canadian research or on U.S. 
findings. Consequently, it is not surprising that the results often parallel 
those found for the United States and that the conclusions drawn are 
rather obvious or tenuous ones. 

'The book does not put in one section a set of recommendations. How- 
ever, the amount of space given to the question of student financial aid 
indicates the main thrust. While acknowledging that Canadian student aid 
programs may already have gone a long way toward removing many of the 
financial obstacles to access (p. 107), and while pointing out that evidence 
is lacking on the question of whether these programs are actually reaching 
disadvantaged young people (p. 64), the author throughout emphasizes 
that more public financial assistance for postsecondary education is needed. 
This volume does not contain any formal consideration of current or future 
educational policy beyond economic aid programs, or any encompassing 
set of explicit recommendations, or any clear specifications of thrusts for 
future research. But, in spite of these shortcomings from its initial goals, it 
does provide а broad overview of access to Canadian education—insofar 
as the "state of knowledge" will allow—and holds promise of having, like 
Wolfle's book, a far-reaching impact on future educational policy and 
educational research. 
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Essays in Comparative Social Stratification. Edited by Leonard Plotnicov 
and Arthur Tuden. Pittsburgh, Pa.: University of Pittsburgh Press, 1970. 
Pp. 349. $12.95. 


Social Stratification in Africa. Edited by Arthur Tuden and Leonard Plot- 
nicov. New York: Free Press, 1970. Pp. 392. $10.00. 


Jack Goody 
Cambridge University 


The first of these two volumes arose out of a series of lectures at the 
University of Pittsburg given in 1966-67 on the subject of “Emerging 
Patterns of Social Stratification in Developing Nations.” The result is 
rather a heterogeneous collection, a characteristic encouraged by the ad- 
mittedly eclectic approach of the editors who “made no attempt to sug- 
gest any particular theoretical position.” 

Instead we have a book that includes a number of stimulating essays 
and that concludes with a reprint of Reinhard Bendix’s paper “Tradition 
and Modernity Reconsidered,” a wide-ranging piece which attempts to 
link ideas concerning the relationship of class conflict and the emergence 
of the industrial economy with the development of these ideas in 19th- 
century Europe. Bendix sees “follower” societies as faced with quite dif- 
ferent problems from those engaged in the process of industrialization. 

One central concern that emerges from this book has to do with the 
utility of the concept of “plural society” and the associated critique of 
the Parsons-Weber view of the relationship between stratification and 
dominant value orientation. Some writers on southern Africa and the 
Caribbean employ the concept precisely because it implies (in Furnivall’s 
definition) "the lack of a common social will.” In this volume B. Benedict 
and R. T. Smith provide stimulating critiques of this view in their state- 
ment that by concentrating on pluralism we neglect “the arena of the 
contemporary class and power system,” while Kuper (in the volume on 
Africa) and van den Berghe emphasize the ethnic aspects of status in 
South Africa, Another theme has to do with the change in systems of 
stratification over time, especially in developing societies; here the great 
advantage of a number of the contributors is their first-hand knowledge 
of both “traditional” and “modern” structures. In particular Southall’s 
essay on Africa is an outstanding attempt to bring together the old and 
the new in a single conceptual scheme. 

The second of these apparently twin volumes deals exclusively with 
Africa and invites comparison with the pioneering volume on African 
Political Systems of 30 years before. The present series of essays are not 
confined to studies of "traditional societies,” though these, too, find their 
place. One of the editors writes on the modern elite in a part of northern 
Nigeria, while the other deals with slavery among the 19th-century Ila of 
Central Africa. But the most interesting contributions are those that 
cover a wider compass, considering the stratification of a nation or region 
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over time, as in Pierre van den Bergh’s study of “race, class and ethnicity 
in South Africa” and in Clyde Mitchell’s masterly survey of race, class, 
and status in south central Africa; these contributions make a useful ad- 
dition to the whole comparative study of stratification. 

In their introduction the editors make a number of interesting points 
about earlier systems of stratification in Africa. They hold that there was 
more mobility than is commonly supposed, though this is an observation 
which is unfortunately impossible to deal with in operational terms. They 
also consider the institutions of slavery and caste in Africa, which have 
previously received little general theoretical treatment. In sum, both these 
volumes provide evidence that anthropologists and sociologists are begin- 
ning to take more seriously the wider comparative aspects of their studies; 
these preliminary results look encouraging for the development of com- 
parative sociology. 


Caste, Prejudice and the Individual. By A. C. Paranjpe. Bombay: Lalvani 
Publishing House, 1970. Pp. xvi-|-236. Rs. 24.00. 


Hari P. Sharma 
Simon Fraser University 


А. C. Paranjpe's study is yet another attempt to deal with the perplex- 
ing phenomenon of the Indian caste complex. Equipped with some well- 
known psychological tools and techniques (e.g., Bogardus's Social Distance 
Scale, Osgood's Semantic Differential Test, Katz and Braly's technique 
to explore verbal stereotypes, Kuhn and McPartland’s “Who Am I?" 
technique, etc.), most of which have been suitably modified to match 
Indian conditions, Paranjpe attempts “to explore the nature of intercaste 
prejudices and . . . to investigate the nature of differences in significant 
areas of beliefs, opinions, and attitudes of the members of various castes" 
(p. 36). Originally written as а Ph.D. thesis, the study is based upon 
the responses of 503 college students in the city of Poona. The sample 
was carefully selected to provide equal representation to three major caste 
groups: Brahmin, Maratha, and Harijan. While this arbitrary selection 
of only three caste groups poses the problem of representativeness, in a 
study of this kind it has some definite advantages. Since the three groups 
represent distinct positions in the traditional social and ritual hierarchy 
of the region (top, middle, and bottom) and since numerous other groups 
with unclear and often disputed standings have been eliminated, the find- 
ings can be placed in sharper relief. 

My main problem in reviewing this book is that of a sociologist re- 
acting to a psychological study. Paranjpe's position on this is quite clear. 
“Psychologists,” he states at the very outset, “. . . regard the individual 
not to be merely a creature and a carrier of culture, but also a manipulator 
and a creator of culture. The source of both stability and change has got 
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to be traced to the psychological process within the individual rather than 
in the society at large" (p. 3, my italics). Later, while countering some of 
the nonpsychological explanations of the caste phenomenon, he labels the 
social structural, cultural, economic, and political forces as "abstract hy- 
pothetical entities" which "cannot act on their own except through human 
action" (p. 37). Even a significant structural property such as class has 
been reduced to merely its psychological dimension. Following a 1949 
study by Richard Centers, Paranjpe regards class membership as simply 
*a matter of subjective identification" (p. 16, also p. 74), with no objec- 
tive criteria to demarcate it.! Most sociologists would find these formula- 
tions highly questionable. The point is not raised here merely as an inter- 
disciplinary cavil; it seems that because of these formulations, and also 
because of some of the resulting methodological and analytical inade- 
quacies, Paranjpe's many interesting findings remain of dubious value. 
The findings are many, and several of them indeed reveal interesting 
contrasts in the attitudes the members of the three castes have toward 
their own predicament as well as toward each other. We learn, for ex- 
ample, that such religious-sacred concepts as Rebirth and Karma—con- 
cepts which have long been the sources of legitimacy for caste differentials 
—have a significantly larger number of believers among the high-caste 
Brahmins than among the lowliest Harijans. Similarly, relatively very 
few Harijan respondents believe in the justness of the rules of commensal- 
ity. Again, it is the Harijans who feel, more than the members of the 
other groups, that the problem of casteism is “not unnecessarily over- 
stated." In other words, to them, more than to the high-caste Hindus, 
casteism is a significant problem—-so much so that a significantly larger 
number among them believe that this problem could even lead to a civil 
war. That casteism is seen as a problem more by the low-caste Harijans 
than by the other groups is borne out by other responses. Whereas five 
times as many Brahmins as Harijans regard the Hindu-Muslim conflict 
as the main cause of societal strife in India, 22 times as many Harijans 
as Brahmins believe that the main societal cleavage is between the 
Harijans and the Touchable Hindus. There is also a marked difference 
between caste groups about the perceived causes of untouchability: while 
a majority of Brahmins and Marathas think that it was caused by the 
"dirty occupations" followed by the Untouchables, for a majority of 
Harijans (the *ex"-Untouchables) the main cause was the wickedness 
of the Brahmins. Paranjpe's findings about caste identification and self- 
images are equally interesting. Sixty-four percent of the Brahmins and 
7196 of the Marathas are reported to feel proud when they refer to their 


11{ is worth pointing out that out of a total of 102 references cited by Paranjpe, 
Centers's 1949 study is the only work which deals directly with the concept of class. 
It is also worth recalling that Centers was primarily concerned with class-consciousness 
and not with class as a structural entity, And while he overly emphasized the former, 
subjective dimension of class, he was quite cognizant of the latter, objective dimension 
(The Psychology of Social Classes, 2d ed. [New York, 1961], pp. 16-29, 210-19). 
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castes, while only about 38% Harijans do so. On the other hand, as many 
as 28% Harijans feel humbled by a reference to their caste, while only 
3.496 Brahmins and 2.495 Marathas feel so. On the Semantic Differential 
Scale, the Brahmins and Marathas come out with a very highly positive 
self-image, while Harijans as a group are found to be confused and 
ambivalent about their own identity. Recent developments do not seem 
to have affected caste status much, as is borne out by Paranjpe's findings 
on the Social Distance Scale (pp. 78—90), on reported cases of discrimi- 
nation against the Harijans (pp. 156-62), on attitudes toward intercaste 
marriages (pp. 63—65), etc. 

These and many other findings in this study point to an important 
social reality about India. As a structural entity caste has had a pervasive 
influence upon people's lives and attitudes. Moreover, it is clearly per- 
ceived by Paranjpe’s subjects as a main determinant of privileges in the 
society. A clear majority of them believe that “the real cause of casteist 
rivalries is economic." And there is no significant difference on this among 
the three caste groups (p. 57). It is only in such a context that the feelings 
of anger, hostility, frustration, inferiority, and self-hate, expressed by the 
Harijans in Paranjpe's sample, assume proper meaning, because Harijans, 
after all, have been and still are economically the most exploited group. 
Paranjpe acknowledges the strong hold of caste when he concludes that 
“caste has a very deep, broad, and strong influence on its members. Caste 
consciousness is strong and manifests itself in many ways" (p. 215). Yet, 
the concomitant economic aspects of caste hardly get any emphasis. Fur- 
thermore, Paranjpe does not seem to recognize that since polar attitudes 
and beliefs are organized along the high- to low-caste continuum, these 
attitudes and beliefs can be meaningfully explained only by social struc- 
tural properties and not by psychological traits. Instead he suggests that 
“the attitudes towards castes and casteism are organized within different 
personalities in different ways . . . it is the strength of such feelings which 
help perpetuate the struggle between caste groups" (p. 215). It is true 
that not all members of a given caste in Paranjpe's sample have expressed 
identical attitudes and beliefs. That these differences can be explained by 
different personality traits is highly doubtful. In any case, Paranjpe has 
not made a convincing argument to that effect. What these differences 
point to, in fact, is another major drawback in Paranjpe's study. He has 
not told us enough about his subjects. All we know is that they are all 
college students in Poona and that each one of them belongs to one of the 
three caste groups. Again and again one wants to know the other social 
structural attributes of these subjects: their age, their sex, their class 
background, how long they have lived in the city, etc. Who, for example, 
are among the Brahmins who do not believe in Rebirth or in Karma, 
who do not feel pride in their caste, who believe that untouchability is 
caused by the wickedness of Brahmins, who would very much like to 
marry outside their caste, or who have dined with Harijans? If their 
beliefs and actions are against those of the majority in their caste group, 
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what other structural variant could explain these deviations? But Pa- 
ranjpe's data are woefully silent on these features. He does break down 
his sample by type of education (arts, science, medicine, engineering, etc.) 
and also by the number of years of college education already completed. 
But these variations, too, have not been tabulated against the responses. 
Even cross-tabulation is missing: one does not know, for example, if it 
is the same Brahmins who claim to have dined with Harijans who also 
have a favorable image oi the Harijans as a group. Paranjpe asks his 
respondents to identify the class position of their families (pp. 74—75), 
but in the absence of information about their actual class position, the 
data lose much of their value. But for Paranjpe, as pointed out above, 
class as such does not exist except in the minds of people. When evaluat- 
ing the responses on the Social Distance Scale one very much wants to 
know how many of the subjects lived in dormitories and whether these 
dormitories were organized along caste lines, because such spatial prox- 
imity would undoubtedly affect their thoughts and deeds. But Paranjpe 
does not tell us all this. Similarly, without knowing how many of the 
Mahars (a Harijan subcaste) in the sample came from families actually 
converted to Buddhism, their collective attitude toward Buddhism does 
not convey very much. 

In such ways one could point to many more difficulties with the book, 
but space is limited. On the whole, it seems that Paranjpe has not used 
the Western psychological tools to understand the caste complex; he has 
rather used the caste complex to test the applicability of the psychologi- 
cal tools. In this he may have succeeded, but very little is added to our 
knowledge of the caste complex. 


Konduru: Structure and Integration in a South Indian Village. By Paul G. 
Hiebert. Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 1971. Pp. xi+192. 
$7.50. 


Steve Barnett 
Princeton University 


There are really three distinct strands in this ethnographic account of a 
village (Konduru) in Andhra Pradesh State, South India: numerous, 
fascinating case studies; a suggestive but tentative attempt to relate 
caste rank to personal status; and a mundane description of village life. 
Hiebert locates Konduru within a more complex social order, finding 
fragmentation at the level of particular castes, lineages, families, political 
alliances, etc., and integration at the level of intercaste ritual and eco- 
nomic ties, village-wide activities (especially rituals), panchayats or local 
courts, etc. This is unexceptional (and similar village ethnographies have 
been published), but problems arise as he searches for significance in the 
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debate over the utility of village-level studies in India: “Dumont (1957) 
and Pocock (1960) have denied the importance of the village and stressed 
that of caste. In recent years a more balanced approach has been reached 
(Dube, Lewis, Bailey, Marriott, Mandlebaum, etc.) in which the im- 
portance of the village as a social entity is recognized with the realization 
that there are other groups of equal significance in the Indian society" 
(p. 167). But apart from Mandlebaum’s most recent work, the latter 
string of authors published their relevant material either before or at the 
same time as Dumont and Pocock. And more important, the theoretical 
issue is not a blanket rejection or endorsement of village studies but the 
question of what shall be taken as characteristic of the caste system. 

Oversimplifications mar other aspects of this ethnography. Describing 
Konduru patrilineages, Hiebert notes cross-cousin marriage but does not 
then explore the nature of marriage alliance networks (as “marriage 
circles,” bilateral kindreds, etc.). Hinduism in Konduru is perfunctorily 
broken down into “high” and “low” magic and religion, distinctions de- 
riving from Sir J. G. Frazer and R. Redfield; but there is no attempt, 
despite а burgeoning literature, to structurally relate these levels. 

Hiebert's vector model of caste and noncaste status is closely reasoned, 
and the serious student of rank would do well to consult it directly. He 
constructs an opinion ranking of 30 local castes by asking a random sam- 
ple of 42 adult men in Konduru to order a set of cards, one caste written 
on each card. The same technique is then used to rank ‘18 well-known 
men of Konduru . . . selected on the basis of caste, wealth, and office held 
so that there would be representatives of leaders and ordinary men from 
each of the major levels of the caste order" (p. 63). Comparison of caste 
and personal ranks showed a "surprisingly low correlation between a man's 
personal status and that of his caste" (p. 66). 

Hiebert relates caste and noncaste status, seeing each as a vector 
and then adding the two vectors to derive “personal status." The problem, 
of course, is the mapping of the assumptions of the mathematics of vector 
analysis onto the caste system. What does it mean to say that an influ- 
ential Untouchable is “equal” to an ordinary high-caste man? Surely not 
that intercaste transactions are modified in his case so that high-caste 
members will take food from the influential Untouchable. What are the 
indications that the people of Konduru themselves work out a kind of 
vector analysis, or do they keep caste and noncaste domains discrete? Can 
we so cavalierly employ the covering term "status" to describe persons as 
well as groups in a caste system where ideas of individualism are funda- 
mentally different from our own? Hiebert's analysis pointedly raises these 
questions for future research. 

The numerous case studies dotting this work illuminate, more clearly 
than the theoretical perspective, the lived reality of changing village India. 
Vignettes describing the actual practice of magic, husband-wife disputes, 
the working of a caste court, intercaste squabbles, etc., ring true and re- 
veal the inadequacy of our piecemeal approaches to modernization. 
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“`° The Sting of Change: Sicilians in Sicily and Australia. By Constance 
Cronin. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1970. Pp. xv-+307. $13.50. 


Eugene N. Cohen 
Wayne State University 


The study of Sicilian immigrants in Australia is an ambitious attempt to 
introduce conceptual clarity and methodological rigor into the study of cul- 
ture change. The methodological and theoretical approaches defined in 
this research stem directly from C. Cronin’s criticism of previous studies 
of culture change. The failure to gain a thorough understanding of pre- 
emigration culture and social organization is criticized for impairing an 
understanding of change. Ill-defined and poorly conceptualized notions of 
the process and course of culture change produce, according to Cronin, 


little more than confusion. 


As a participant-observer Cronin carried out a year-long study of a 
western Sicilian town, concentrating on marital, familial, and kinship or- 
ganization and relationships. The monograph’s first half reports the results 
of the Sicilian research and not only constitutes a base for the measure- 
ment of change among Sicilians in Australia but stands as a significant 
contribution to Italian ethnography. 

Based on 14 months of intensive interviewing with 48 (45 men, three 
women) Sicilian immigrants in Sydney, Australia, the second half of 
this study, detailing the empirical dimensions of change, reflects Cronin’s 
theoretical and methodological approach to migrant and culture change 
studies. 

She rejects as unacceptable the study of the ethnic working-class ghetto, 
and her sample is defined by shared birthplace (Sicily) rather than by 
shared residence. The crux of her approach to culture change is the dis- 
tinction between public and private sectors of life. The public sector, 
as that area of life where the migrant is required to conform to the norms 
and rules of the host society, is contrasted with the private sector where 
the host society. enforces no standard, thus providing the option of choice 
for the migrant. Cronin characterizes change in the public sector as 
change in habit involving little or no value commitment for the migrant. 
Change in the private sector implies alterations in deeply held values. 
Thus migrants may outwardly conform to the norms of their host society 
while retaining traditional “ethnic” values and ideals. Within this the- 
oretical framework Cronin elicited responses on 44 particular topics, grouped. 
under eight general categories: emigration, immigration, public sector, pri- 
vate sector, extended family, husband-wife relationships, nuclear family, 
public satisfaction, and private satisfaction. Responses for each of the par- 
ticular topics were correlated with four variables: age at emigration, 
time in Australia, occupational mobility, and education, assumed to have 
some relevance upon the course and extent of culture change. Apparently 
only the latter two variables have any significance in effecting change. 
The total result is an impressive account of the nature, direction, level, 
and meaning of change among Sicilian migrants. 
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The theoretical framework provided by the public/private sector dis- 
tinction appears both valid and valuable. It allows a more detailed 
analysis than is possible with such generalized concepts as assimilation, 
accommodation, and acculturation. Questions may be raised, however, 
regarding the paradigm constructed by Cronin linking the public sector 
with habit changes of low value and the private sector with changes of 
highly regarded values. It may very well be that the demands and rules 
of Australian society require behavioral alterations of little or no value 
to Sicilians, but this is unlikely to occur in every culture change situa- 
tion. Cronin's working definition of public and private sectors is largely 
empirical, the determination being made by asking in what areas a par- 
ticular society requires or does not require conformity. In linking habits, 
defined as having low value, and values, defined as having high value, with 
each of these sectors Cronin appears to introduce an alternative and 
analytic definition of each sector. The two definitions should not be con- 
fused, and Cronin's presentation could use further clarification. 

Cronin found that the majority of migrants have made an apparently 
successful and satisfying adjustment to Australian society. To a significant 
degree the Australian environment allowed the successful pursuit of what 
are, in reality, traditional Sicilian values, though Australians perceive 
them as Australian virtues. A substantial degree of change is merely an 
outgrowth of traditional values and is logical and consistent with the 
pre-emigration culture. This suggests that change, even in the area of low- 
valued habits, must be predicted upon some degree of concordance between 
migrant and host cultures. Ethnic and cultural minorities, whose stock of 
traditional values is not translatable in terms of the dominant culture, may 
persist as unchanging and alien cultural enclaves. 

Though migrants evidence major changes in the public sector and appear 
satished with Australian public institutions, the private sector has not 
experienced any significant change. The Sicilian way of life is positively 
evaluated, while the Australian life style is consciously denigrated, by the 
Sicilians. This seeming contradiction poses no problem, as the respective 
judgements refer to the separate sectors, allowing migrants to be com- 
mitted to their new country and to their traditional values. 

The highly educated, whose life style resembles that of the Australian 
middle class, constitute the one exception. Their assimilationist tendencies 
are partially explainable on the basis of greater sophistication and aware- 
ness of cultural differences. Of greater relevance was their pre-emigration 
disenchantment with the totality of Italian culture and society. This find- 
ing implies that changes in the area of deeply held values occur during 
breakdowns of morale and cultural crisis. 

Cronin has executed an excellent study that should provide a model for 
future studies of culture change. 
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The Raft Fishermen: Tradition and Change in the Brazilian. Peasant 
Economy. By Shepard Forman. Bloomington: Indiana University Press, 
1970. Pp. xv-+158. $8.50. 


Thomas M. Fraser, Jr. 
University of Massachusetts 


The fishing raft which sails as far out as the limits of the continental shelf 
has been a part of the maritime scene in northeastern Brazil since pre- 
Columbian days. Today, however, its range is greatly restricted, and its 
years in the pockets where it remains are numbered. Shepard Forman’s 
book is an analysis of raft fishing set within the community of Coqueiral 
and the regional socioeconomic network of which it (and the fishing 
families) are a part. Forman sets out, and I think succeeds, to show how 
ecologically and economically rational decisions, that is, maximization of 
profit in relation to capital and labor inputs and in relation to seasonal 
changes in water conditions and location of fish, determine whether a 
particular fishing community will accept or reject major technological 
innovations. 

Forman summarizes (p. 9) the factors which predispose fishermen to 
accept “hull sailboats” in favor of log rafts: (1) existence of a particular 
species of fish for which there is a ready market, (2) proximity to and 
communication with large urban markets, and (3) depletion of nearby 
sources of the type of logs used to construct the traditional fishing rafts. 

The major portion of the book is devoted to a social and economic anal- 
ysis of fishing at Coqueiral, and of its conservatism. Forman discusses in 
detail the social structure and peasant economy, the different types of 
productive technology, and the nature of raft fishing. This is followed by 
an analysis of distribution and redistribution, patterns of ownership, and 
credit, capital, and savings. While these sections are presented in a lucid, 
ethnographic manner, Forman does not lose sight of the main theme of the 
interplay between economic and ecological factors in determining decisions 
made by the peasant fisherman. 

Although Forman mentions the importance of historical data in under- 
standing contemporary phenomena, I found his historical setting (pp. 17— 
' 21) a bit sketchy. For almost 400 years this community has been in more 
or less direct contact with the sugar industry of the area; yet there is very 
little in this section of the book to indicate what kinds of interaction 
existed between the plantations and the coastal community. One signifi- 
cant aspect of the temporal shift in relationships is discussed on pages 
35-36 and mentioned several times throughout the book. This shift re- 
sulted from the departure from the area of the local patrão, the landown- 
ing elite. Formerly these landowners had regularly (?) provided raft logs 
to the fishermen in exchange for supplies of first-class fish. The vacuum 
created by the emigration of the landowners was quickly filled by the local 
"bigwigs." Born of lower-class families they attempted to emulate upper- 
class townsmen, and thrcugh their identification with the power structure 
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of the “county” managed to place themselves in a position of economic 
control within the village, where for them maintenance of the status quo 
became, and continues to be, a vital goal. 

In the chapter "Innovation and Change" Forman focuses his attention 
on innovations—both successful, like nylon gill nets, and unsuccessful, 
like hull sailboats and a fish breeding tank. He is interested in how the 
relationship between “bigwig” and fisherman affects the acceptance of 
innovations. He tells us “friction between the local bigwigs and the fisher- 
men is very real. It results from innumerable cases in which self-interested 
individuals have attempted to take advantage of the fishermen for their 
own aggrandizement or have tried to prevent fishermen from improving 
their own lot" (p. 127). 

Fishermen have for at least a quarter of a century been included in the 
anthropologist's grab-bag of peasants—and with much justification. How- 
ever, Forman illustrates one of the dangers of this lumping. In effect he 
says, because all fishermen are peasants, what holds for fishermen holds 
for all peasants. And on this basis he tears into George Foster's "Image of 
the Limited Good” (“Peasant Society and the Image of the Limited Good,” 
American Anthropologist 67 [1965]: 203-315). This is done in spite of 
the fact that the validity of the concept is not particularly relevant to 
Forman's book, and in spite of the fact that Forman in his excellent 
analysis has shown that in the fundamental important dimension of 
ecology the raft fishermen are not “closed in" as are "typical" land- 
locked peasants. 

Al in all, this is a good book. The raft fishermen and the economics 
of their occupation provide inherently interesting material, and Forman 
has presented it skillfully. For social scientists concerned with maritime 
societies, this book is a must. For those interested in the interplay among 
ecological, economic, and social forces within a community and its regional 
context, the book provides valuable data as well as a very plausible ex- 
planatory model which should be applicable in many other societies, For 
those interested in human societies and the ways in which people adjust 
to their physical and social environment, the book is recommended as an 
interesting and informative case study. 


Arctic Townsmen: Ethnic Backgrounds and Modernization. By. John J. 
and Irma Honigmann. Ottawa: Canadian Research Centre for Anthro- 
pology, 1970. Pp. xx-j-303. $7.00 (paper). 


David Damas 
McMaster University 


This monograph, together with a series of reports by the Mackenzie Delta 
Research Project, makes Inuvik probably the best-known of Arctic com- 
munities. In part because of the longer period spent in the field (five and 
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one-half months during 1967), the work of the Honigmanns is more com- 
prehensive than the other reports but does not eclipse them. 

After an introductory section which describes the conditions of fieldwork 
in Inuvik, the volume falls into three main parts: the history of the Delta 
region, a sketch of community life in Inuvik, and a section on infancy, 
childhood, and youth. The last comprises over half of the book. 

The historical part looks well researched—about the only source that is 
missing is V. Stefansson's The Stefansson-Anderson Arctic Expedition 
(New York: Museum of Natural History, 1914)—-and provides a con- 
siderably better background than that found.in other community studies 
in the Arctic. Especially emphasized is the amalgam of native and white 
cultural features in the Delta “frontier culture,” though some might quar- 
rel with the use of “formative” and "florescent" to describe periods of 
this culture. This section also includes an account of the planning and 
growth of the town of Inuvik itself. 

After this strong beginning chapters 2 and 3 seem somewhat disappoint- 
ing. It is only in this part of the book that the world of adults is treated, 
the area which comprises the bulk of the reports on this and other Arctic 
settlements. The heavy concentration on childhood and youth makes 
these chapters on the adults appear sketchy by comparison. In view of 
the restricted period of residence, the presence of other reports on Inuvik, 
and the general difficulties of field work, the choice of focusing on a 
manageable area of research is understandable. 

'The remainder of the book treats in detail the life of the young, espe- 
cially that of Eskimo, Indian, and Metis youths. Much of the material is 
handled within the frame of hypotheses which are tested against demo- 
graphic data, presented in tabular form. Indeed, no fewer than 38 tables 
are included in the appendix of this book, material which will prove very 
useful for comparative purposes. А reasonable number of statements by 
informants also fortifies some of the points made in these later chapters. 

Inevitably the Honigmanns touch on topics which have been treated in 
the other reports dealing with Inuvik. These invite comparison. The most 
prominent contrast in interpretation is that revolving around drinking 
habits in Inuvik. Whereas Ervin in New Northern Townsmen in Inuvik 
(Ottawa: Department of Indian Aífairs and Northern Development, 
1968), Lubart in Psychodynamic Problems of Adaptation —Mackenzie 
Delta Eskimos (Ottawa: Department of Indian Affairs and Northern 
Development, 1970) and Parsons in Arctic Suburb: A Look at the North’s 
Newcomers (Ottawa: Department of Indian Affairs and Northern De- 
velopment, 1970) all stress the compulsive character of drinking and view 
it as the number-one social problem in the community, the Honigmanns 
tend to regard Inuvik drinking as being generally less disruptive or 
symptomatic of social pathology than do the above authors, although 
different patterns of drinking are noted in the book under review. 

Sexual promiscuity has also been cited as a social problem by other 
writers on Inuvik. The Honigmanns refrain from assessing this question 
because of lack of information, but the high rate of illegitimacy and 
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venereal disease would seem to beg investigation. Important in this re- 
gard is Lubart’s contention that promiscuous sexual behavior is intrinsically 
linked with compulsive drinking habits and is more often related to conflict 
and emotional disturbance than to simple hedonism. 

Also largely ignored or even denied is the occurrence of interethnic 
resentment, which has concerned other recent sources on Inuvik. Especially 
emphasized in the latter are issues such as young native women preferring 
white men and the resentment of the native men regarding inequalities in 
employment opportunities and job training. \ 

In considering these and other issues the Honigmanns try to steer clear 
of alarmism and to apply a liberal and relativistic outlook, but one wonders 
whether in doing so they have presented an overly harmonious picture of 
Inuvik. Probings of Eskimo, Indian, or Metis psychology, necessary to 
properly understand phenomena which have been described in terms of 
social pathology, are usually avoided, a safe and reasonable course when 
one appreciates the difficulties of cross-cultural investigations of that sort. 

In their introduction the authors indicate some of the difficulties in- 
volved in working in a community which had been the site of several other 
anthropological studies. With the increased centralization of settlement in 
the Arctic and sub-Arctic, informant exhaustion is becoming one of the 
most formidable problems faced by the anthropological fieldworker in 
those regions. The considerable contributions of Arctic Townsmen can be 
appreciated by those working in northern North American ethnology, espe- 
cially when viewed in this perspective. 


Violence as Protest. By Robert M. Fogelson. New Vork: Doubleday & 
Co., 1971 Pp. xviii-+265. $6.95. 


The Reconstruction of a Riot. By Robert Kapsis, Bruce Saunders, Jim 
Smith, Paul Takagi, and Oscar Williams. Waltham, Mass.: Lemberg Center 
for the Study of Violence, 1970. Pp. v-+-69. $2.00 (paper). 


A City in Racial Crisis: The Case of Detroit Pre- and Post- the 1967 
Riot. Edited by Leonard Gordon. Dubuque, Iowa: William C. Brown Co., 
1971. Pp. xvii4-167. $2.95 (paper). 


Barry Skura 
University of Chicago 


Sociologists tend to be poor iconoclasts. No sooner is one sacred image 
toppled than its likeliness haunts the next. Such is the fate of students of 
collective behavior, for whom Rudé insecurely claims LeBon's place 
on the mantel. | 

In the case of contemporary collective racial violence, liberal sociologists 
have a twofold problem. On the one hand, sociologists must respond to a 
nonacademic public which, while it tends to consider this violence as 
normal crime, also retains the old image of crowd behavior—as irrational 
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and purely expressive. On the other hand, though they discard prior 
psychological perspectives in their emphasis upon emergent norms, they 
are chained to LeBon by nebulous concepts. For example, witness Smelser's 
description of “generalized beliefs" as akin to magic. 

Tn the case of recent riots, the conceptual problem is, first, that most 
analysts fail to distinguish between types of riots, including differences in 
the motivations and actions of participants (Louis Goldberg and Gary 
Marx are notable exceptions). Second, most sociologists agree that the 
1964—68 ghetto violence is a type of protest—and not normal crime. Yet, 
the term “protest” remains vague. 

Do we mean by “protest” a merely expressive ойра by people whose 
needs are frustrated? Most social scientists see contemporary racial vio- 
lence this way. Their conceptualization derives, in part, from what Allan 
Silver calls the perspective of "diagnostic sociology." By this, he refers to 
the mechanistic linking oi behavior to environmental conditions, minimiz- 
ing voluntaristic factors. Such a perspective permits liberals to retain their 


|^. sympathy for black goals while decrying violence. 


The books by Fogelson and Kapsis et al. each supply needed correctives 
here. Violence as Protest is an important volume, though much of it will 
not be new to those familiar with the author's prior work. In presenting 
the riots as protest, he means that these were attempts to communicate 
legitimate black grievances. 

Far from irrationally striking at any available target, Fogelson argues, 
rioters for the most part selectively attacked the objects of their discon- 
tent. In addition, they exercised a remarkable amount of restraint, given 
the context. In a chapter that summarizes his prior research with Hill, the 
author further argues that ontrary to most official accounts, participants 
were not the “ті тай? „2ле black community. He then speculates on why 
such accounts“ redible to most whites. | 

Fogelsz ha ot the frst scholar to see collective violence as communica- 
tion. But he does contribute by disaggregating the components of major 
riots—looting, arson, sniping, for example—and showing each one’s par- 
ticular message. This book is weak insofar as it does not elaborate how 
riots vary, focusing, as it does, upon the most severe instances. However, 
Fogelson's linkage of the above components to specific grievances suggests ` 
a worthwhile hypothesis for future research on city differences in the 
patterns which riots display. In addition, the author does not seek their 
meaning in environmental or precipitating factors but wisely joins Rossi 
in focusing upon the process itself. 

One of the book’s strongest points is its careful elaboration of how the 
violence affected both white liberals and the development of the black 
movement. This is particularly welcome, since most writers are content 
with the simplistic statement that civil rights leaders were quick to dis- . 
sociate themselves from the early riots. Further, Fogelson continually 
speaks to the questions of why the violence occurred when it did and why 
blacks, but not other disadvantaged groups, warmed the streets. 

Fogelson's essentially valid argument would be more convincing to 
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| readers Е do- not’ ‘share his perspective were he to dot two things. First, 
‚ he should make more explicit and defend his conceptualization of protest. 
"Mary. writers presént it as calculated activity with explicit predefinition 


of.ends and organization. By such standards, riots would not quality as 


protest. Had Fogelson referred to the work on.collective behavior by the | 
. Langs, he could handle this problem by emphasizing the emergent norms 


and goals that may arise during spontaneous group activity. 
This literature would be useful in a second respect. Fogelson is never 


very clear about whether rioters actually saw themselves as engaging in 


protest. He is, as.a result, open to the criticism that he reifies the proces- 


ses involved and really means that violence should be treated as if it were . ·. 


а conscious: protest. | 

This still 18-а fine book. Written well, it will be particularly useful 
to those not already conversant with the relevant literature. In addition, 
it would be an excellent undergraduate course supplement. 

Whereas Fogelson presents a global picture of the major 1964—68 
violence, Kapsis et al, discuss in detail a single relatively minor.riot that 
occurred later. The authors competently sort out the irrational and gnus. 
directed aspects of its evolution. : ў 

But their key. contribution is ina craftsman-like presentation of the 
differing interpretations of the developing events by local. newspapers, 
police, and the black community. For students of mass violence, use of 


-official accounts is like complaining aboüt the weather: Everybody knows 2 


that these accounts are biased but üses them anyhow. Finally, Kapsis et 
al. do something about the sociological weather. 1 
Unlike the others, Gordon's book is disappointing. The articles in this 


* collection are uneven in quality and hang together by the loosest of 


threads. Only a few make any real contribution to the literature. 
The two best articles, by Gordon and by Forrest, deal with the response 
of Detroit's religious establishment to racial strife and its provision of 


. emergency services to the black community after the violence. Also valu- 


able is an article, reprinted from Detroit Scope Magazine, that describes 
the conflict between black nationalists and the New Detroit Committee, 
the association of private elites that formed after the riot to aid the blacl. 
community. Donald Warren has: an interesting piece on differences, 


between Detroit suburbs, by class composition, in their reactions to the; ` Я 
disorder. The final worthwhile selection is a transcription of Malcolm X’s" -4 


1963 “message to the grass roots," delivered in Detroit. This is one of his . 


` last speeches as a Muslim spokesman. 
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